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Loval Sikeliot Games =. se 

Xenokratés son of Ainéeidamos . 

‘Tho Pindaric Odes addressed to Hierdn . 

‘The Birth-place of Epicharmos . 

‘The Retirement of Mikythor 3 

Tyhe . o Gk tg 

Kors. , a 

‘The Wars in Western Sicily, 2.0. 0.454 - 

Empeoklés and his Reform  . 
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P- 41. 8, for “ with” read “in” 

PeTy 1 4, after “and” insert for us” 

P.14, note 2, for # grown” read “shrank up” 

P.17, sidenote, for “southern” read “eastern” 

P. 27,1. 2 from bottom, for “Motica” read “' Motyes 

P-35, note, Soe Additions and Corrections to vol. 

P-41,1. 14, for “ houte” read “church ” 

P- 43, note 2, for “appear” read “appears” 

p. 46, L 3, fur “ homeward ” read “ honoured” 

P- 66,1. § from bottom. I'am not sure that I havo, sither hore or at p. Ro, 
brought out so clesrly as I ought that at Akragas there was aa akropolis 
‘within an akropolis, The original city, the present Girgenti, became the 
skropolis of the enlarged city. But there is a distinct akropolie within thia, 
tamely the height once occupied by the temple of Zeus Atabyriot, ad now 
by the church of Saint Gerlandus. This must have been the akropolis of the 
criginal city, and it was doubtless ios wall which Phalaris had to boild. 

P.73, 1. 8 from hotiom. I onght to have mentioned the stiange atory 
preserved by Athéusios (xiii. 78), according to which Apollon (as in the case 
cof Creesus in Herodotus, i.91) procured for Phalaris am extension of life (perhaps 
for two yeart) on accoust of hie morcy to Charitén and Melanippre ; 8:2 cal 
S'AnddAwy Hodes Ent rebrots dvaBodiw 700 Gardzou 7 #ardoid éxaylaaro. So 
Souidas in draBca (see also both him and Hésychios in #4Aqpis); Alards: 
Aofias d& wat Zeds rarip dvafoniy Gaxdroy Wmpicavro Pardzudi iy Wo dO" Sv 
Audpas Kaplruvt cal Medavlnrgs xpoayeéxdy. 1 do nok understand this lant, and 
there seems to be nothing bke it in Allian as we have him, though both he 
and Athénaioa quote the Pythian oracle in praise of the pair. 

P- Bo, note, for ‘ Citta” read itt” 

P. Tor, 1. 4 from bottom, for ‘ Milytida” read “ Mylétids”” 

P- 104, sids-nte, dele “B.. 55” 

P. 120, 1. 12, for “south-west” read “south-oast ” 

p.122, 1. 6 from bottom. Or did the priesthood anyhow paat to the aecond 
sont Of the four sons of Deinomenés the eldest is called from the city, the 
second from the ancestrsl rites, ‘Iipwv from icp (820 p. 233). Inthe names 
of the other two brothers there is nothing remarkable. 

p. 127, 1. 3 from bottom, dele all” 

P-144, 1.11. SoT understand the scholiast at the beginning of the second 
Olympic ode, as it stands in Bosckh, ii. 58 ; xal airs 024 @jpav Hy Lorutqaou 
105 ABeAGOD “Kipawer Fyne Ovyeripa, Kabd gnot Tinavos. He mentions that 
some manusripts give her a name Motugérg, which seems made out of the 
mame of her father. But in the new edition of the Sctolis by Atel (Berlin, 

VoL. IT. b 
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1891), i. 106, the reading ia quite differen: ; wal abrds 5 @hpaw ri)» Mode ow 
abeApiy al paros fynpe, xabé grt Tuas, This is another story; but Abel 
quotes manuscripts as reading 4 @fpuy hy Hoauvirou dteagty kal ‘Uipavos 
Eyype Ovzarépa, out of which it is hard to make anything, I believe all these 
diversities are matter of pleasant amusement {o editors ; but they are serious 
‘or those who wish to get at the facts, ever on small points, 


150,19. His real name was “Manercus," not“ Mamertinus"; se 





p- 807. Ishould never have thought of looking in Proklos, if Mr. Bury had 


not sent me to 

p.152,118, Referto Pausaniss, ii. ro. 11,and in note 2 for‘ 352” read" 552” 

P- 156, note 4, for xovrd read wévrs 

p-357,1. 4 from bottom. “Eleis” is hardly a proper Greek form. The 
true name on the coins is YEAH, most likely for FEAH, as in the Latin 
forms. 

P- 174, 10, for “seems” reed ‘seem ”” 

p- 184, 1. 2 from bottom, for “ father-in-law ” read “ son-in-law” 

P. 203,18, afler “Imperator” add “snd Pater Patric.” Compare the 
last cases of King Henry of Sarony and his son Orto the Great, not yet 
erowned Emperor, Widukind, i, 39, iii. 49. ‘Henry is also “rerum dominus.” 

p-a11,1.6, There is » little difficulty in reconciling this accuunt of the 
Greek temples at Carthage with what Dioddros says Inter (xiv. 77) about 
the introduction of the worship of the godiesses at Carthage in B.c. 395. It 
in there epoken of as something quite new at that time, The foreign rites 
may have been disused and forgotzen betwoen the two time: 

p-231, note 2. Init possible that the confusion is not between Gelén and 
‘Theron, but between Gelon and Geilias? See below, p. 393- Gellias had a 
sodvpBidpa ; bat it wae for helding wine. 

P- 242, note 3, for “ Flack” read ‘ Flach” 

p- 245, . 2 from bottom. This action of Themistoklés is taken for granted 
by H, Nissen, Dor Ausbruch des pelponnesizchon Krieges in Sybel's 
Historische Zeiteshrift, 1889, p. 392. 

p- 249; 1. 5, dele comma after “ first” 

P- 260, side-note, before “ story of Skopss 

p. 274, note 4, for “ where” read “while” 

p. 278, side-note, spoken of in p. 420. 

p- 283,note 4. I meant a Sikel element really drawa from Sikel traditions, 
not such a Sikel elemant in Greak comedy aa that spoken of in p. 420. 

P- 284) 1. 6 from bottom. Some certainly, if I am right in the guess which 
I ventured in p. 418; but nothing like eo nuch as we get from Aristophanéa, 

P- 322, note 2, for rarounoBivrar read karoveiaBivres. 

P-349. Onthe senate ofa thousand, see Appendix IX, XXVIII, pp. 490, s6r. 

P. 352 1. 8, for “ there is no choice ” read “the only choice is” 

P. 391, note. We get the anme saying, with a change of place and person, 
in Plutarch, de Cupic. Divit.; robs ty oiv ‘PoSlovs 6 Exprrévicos exéoxarver 
ds wonurtrecar, oleodoeiy wav dx ddavérovs Abyam, abavciv Bt ds iAcyoxportovs. 

P- 399; note 1. The fane of the Sicilian awine was of old standing Athen, 
wii. 571 KAbros 4 "Apiotorenuds ty rois wep MiAfrou ToAvapirn dyed rv 
































insert “ bia epinikian odes” 
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Zoplaw riparvey ind rpugiis 7d ravraxddey owdyer, wivas udy Uf "Hrelpou, 
elyas 82 bx Zutpou, due 3 MaAtrou spdfara, bs! be ZueNias, 

p.410,1.6. ‘Theso 1 ssw for the first time this year (1890). ‘There is a 
shor? account of them by Professor Salinas ix the Atti dolla Resle Accademia 
dei Lincei (Notizie degli Scavi), 1888, p. 6cr. But there is no ground-plan 
ehowing their position on the hill ; 60 I am unhappily unable to show tlem in 
my own plan of Selinos, 

p41, 11g. There is another place in Eurjpidés that I o 
referred to, namely Phonisam, 202, where the chorns of Phos 
‘are made to say; 





‘TWpior olbya Arwodo’ EBay 

dpotinia Aotig. 

Gowisoas dnd vigor 

“nor word évr0y dG. 

74 mhedonaa repppirar 

irtp ducovioray ian 

ueeN 

a 
Jam told, while in the aot of correcting these omrections, thal the very Inst 
thing guessed at is that the chorus came, not from Ol Phomicia but from 
Sicily, ®owicoas ded vice. I should find it ratker hard to believe that 
‘Tpvoy oTBya can mean anything in Sicily, or that anybody would eall Sicily 
a Phoenician island, Least of all would Ewripldes or anybody in his time, 
when the Paeenician side of Sicily was certainly not that whish was prominent 
in Athenian thoughts, But the mention of Sicily, dragged in in this wonder- 
fal way, is ono of the many signs how great 4 place our island just then held 
in the Athenian mind. Some remarkable things will be found in the soholia 
and in Paley’s commentary on the tort. ‘Tho oddest perhaps ir that Sixea 
does not mean Sicily. XieAlay 82 vac umpir vfizov weragd Xadxibos wat 
AIABos; Tabrry BE dxaprov elphsba, repakaddouleyy 7h ucyiAp vhow nal 
woucdpry Suxedig (of. the Zxeria Aépos in vol. i. p. 487, and Stephen of 
Byzantium also says; fori nal G@Ay ZatAia ward ry Medordrrqoor). We 
read aleo; dedpmora 88 xeBia of u2v 7a wodieapna, of Bri Gaddzma weBia, 
Biore 7a Aeapna, ds woy wal dxptryeros Aeyera. So Paley quutes more modern 
commentators sa teking the dedprova me8ia to mesn the sen around Sicily, 
eplppura (veo vol. 1. p. 457) being, one must suppose, taken as nctive, 
Looking at the artificial way in which the tragediana write and their fondness 
for bringing in dark sllusions to their own times, I should vexture to para- 
phrase réplppura dedpncre wedia tomething in this way; “The plains of the 
island of Sicily, now, in the days of Btooklés and Polyneikés, not cultivated, 
but which, by the time Euripidés can bring the story on the Athenian stage, 
will have become vers fruitful indood.” It is just the same notion as the 
passsge in the Kyklops quoted in p. 418. 

‘Tho notable point after all is that Zephyros or any other wind should have 
Bown Sicily into @ place in a sory where it waa not the least wanted. 
Alkibiadés could have told the resson. 

p. 4211. 5 from bottom, Seo Additions and Correstions to vol. i, p. §35- 

p. 425, 1. 9 from bottom. H, Nissen, in the article already quoted (p. 393)+ 
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points out the chronological ecafusion of Dioddros, who places there prepara- 
tions in 439.nccordiag to his reckoning of archons, and in 446, according to his. 
reckoning of consuls. I took the former date, besause the archens aro more 
likely to be right thin the consuls, and beeauso all this is not likely to have 
happened before tle death of Ducetius. Bat when I come to my third 
volume, I shall have to consider whether Nissen may not be right in suggest- 
ing « oti Inter date. Diodéros fs careless in these matters; atill it ie hard to 
sneer at him as “der Schwachlopf,” and to say that he shuffles his dates like 
‘a pack of cards, But for the despised “Schwachkopf,” Nissen would never 
bave heard of “ der Aufstand der Sikeler,” of whick he speaks in the asme page. 

P- 428,1, 3 from bottom, for “must, like Thucydides, hare” read “had, 
like Thucydides.” 

P- 431, 1. 5 from bottom. It does just come into one’s head whether Alian 
or the writer whom he copied might by éyxdpios BacrAevs have meant a Sikel 
king. This view of our Pollia would save some trouble; but it would hardly 
fit in with the other desoriptions which weem certainly to imply a Syracusan, 

P-445,1. 24. This reckoning of Platarch leaves out Epipolai, or to mach 
of it as was not Tycha or Temenités, as part of the city. And indeed when 
we cometo the story of Marcellus, we shall eco that it was hardly looked on 
as such. Dionysios had fenced it in for military reasons, but it was not thickly 
inhabited like Ortygia and Lover Achradins, 

p- 466, 1.15 from bottom. ‘This article of Souidas, like many others, is 
copied from Ilérychios of Miléioe. ‘The remarks therefore about the forged 
latters nt the bottom of p. 469 belong to Héssohioe and not to Souidas. Now 
‘as nobody seems to place Hésychice much later than the reign of Justinian, 
while some, as Souidas himself (in ‘Hodyos), place him as early as that of 
Anustasias, shis is Important for the date of the forgery. 

P- 476, 1.2 from bottom, for “ Blea” read “Hyeli” See on p. 157. 

P-478,1. 13. I do not think that the value of this distinctly hintorical 
statement put into the mouth of Gelén is st all affected by the estimate which 
swe mny form of the story of the eminmy gunvrally. It iw clencly meant to bee 
narrative of facts, quiteunlike the flourishes about Agamemnon and Menestheus. 

p- 478, 1. 13 from bottom, for “argument” read “an argument” 

P-494,1 19. This combined citizenship of Syracuse and tna is the more 
to be noticed when we see how completely their native Gels had passed away 
from both Hiertm and Chromiot as conceived by their post 

P- §46,1. 1, for “ Maiandros” read “ Maiandrios ” 

P- 549, 1. 16 from bottom, after “gives read “ Krastos” 

P. 551). 15 from bottom, after “war” insert “of” 

P- 853.1. 9 from hattom. ‘Tha words are 78 22 xpuolav 2ffx(avea tJaXévraw 
[élwer. Can this mean gold to the amount of sixty talents of silver ? 

P- §62,1. 15. Tho story about jumping into the crater and sbout the shce 
4s also told by Heeychios of Miloios, and is oopled from him by Souldas; 
drat BB appouds Lybvero, vinrop Ippafev lovely ale xparipa wypds, Barre poh 
garivas abrod 1) ota: wal obras dnédera, ra cartaNlov abrod txBpacdérres 
ind 108 svpés. 
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CHAPTER V. 


THE FIRST AGE OF THE SICILIAN GREEKS. 
B.C. 735-480}, 


pe early days of the Greek colonies in Sicily were Early 

a time of remarkable prosperity. This prosperity they raz" 
shared with the Greek settlements in other parts, both oes, 
with their own neighbours in Italy and with the more 

distant settlements in Asia. We are so apt to concentrate 

our whole attention on two or three centuries of Greek 
histary to the neglect of those before and after them, and 

in those chosen centuries the cities of old Greece are so 
conspicuously the centre of the story, that we find it 

@ little hard to call up the time when it was other- 

wise. Yet beyond doubt there was a time when Milétos i any & ge 
‘Asia and Syburis in Ttaly stood in some points before any 2, 
city of Peloponnésos or Northern Greece. They could not Gr. 


* We are still without any continuous narrative, good or bad, contem- 
porary or otherwise, The books of DiodAroe which dealt with these times 
are lost along with the earlier authorities on which they were founded. 
‘We have therefore still to patch up everything from fragments and casual 
notices, But towards the end of our period we begin to get casual notices 
of much higher value than before. For the expedition of Dérieas and for 
the rise of the Deinomenid dynasty at Syracuse wo have narratives in the 
fifth and seventh books of Herodotus, which, if not stricily continuous and 
not strictly contemporary, como much nearer to those charactors than any- 
thing that we have had hitherto (see vol. i. p. 455). Herodotus, born 
during the lifetime of Hiortn, might sasily have talked to mm who 
remembered the rise of Hippokratts. Earlier too than Herodotus, we have 
the many references to Sicilian matters in the odes of Pindar, and leo 
th comments of his acholiasta, whatever value we set upon them. See 
voli p. 458- 
You. 11, B 
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2 THE FIRST AGE OF THE SICILIAN GREEKS. 


cuar. v. rival Athens or Argos in traditional and religious honour, 

but they surpassed them in the more tangible results of 

wide commerce and wide dominion, Nor is there any 

reason to think that, in the great days of Milétos and 

Sybaris, any city of Gresk Sicily stood quite on their level. 

The highest greatness of Syracuse and Akragas belongs to 

a time when the greatness of Milétos had passed away 

‘The Ske- and when Sybaris had ceased to be. The Greek cities of 

Het cities | Sicily were undoubtedly prosperous in the sixth century 

ceatury before Christ ; but they were far more prosperous in the 

"fifth, And with the greatest of Sikeliot cities, the 

time, not of freedom, not of the truest prosperity, but 

of the highest position in Hellas and the world, comes 

later still. It was in the fourth century that Syracuse 

outshone all other European cities. And that was a 

time when none of the other Sikeliot and Italiot cities 

held the same relative position in the world which they 

had once held. Syracuse rose in truth very largely by the 
misfortunes of her neighbours, 

Many causes combined to bring about this remarkable 

early prosperity of the Greek colonial cities, and of the 

Sikeliot cities among them. One chief cause doubtless 

Advan. was the fact that they were colonial cities. A colony of 

Hees the Greek fashion is likely to owe its origin to a burst of 

zis pesl- energy which, if the site and other circumstances of the 

new settlement are favourable, is likely to carry it, for a 

while at least, to a greater height of prosperity than its own 

metropolis or than any other of the elder cities. A city of 

old Greece was in its own nature straitened by its position. 

It could not enlarge its borders or extend its dominion, 

except at the cost of other Greek cities. The colony had 

Power of a new world opened to it. Planted almost of necessity in its 

expantol: fret days ag an ontpost of Hellenic life, it could expand 

itself almost at pleasure, whether for purposes of trade or 

dominion, among either barbarian friends or barbarian 
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subjects, The gradual planting of other colonies might omar v. 
bring it to the condition of the cities of old Greece by 
hemming it in with Greek neighbours. But, in the West 

at least, this process was never thoroughly carried out. Any 

Greek city of Sicily or Italy kept a wider field for growth 

than belonged to any of the elder cities, Even along the 

coast the cities were not so thick together, and the Greek 
settlement was seldom altogether hemmed in by other 

Greek settlements. Its inland neighbours were sure to be 
barbarians. In Sicily at least these barbarian neighbours Ralaion to 
were neither savages doomed to die out before the face of hairs 
civilization nor yet powerful neighbours who threatened ra 
the existence'or the independence of the Greek settlements. 

The Sikels, with whom the Greek settlers had most to 

deal, were just in that state which made them usefal sub- 

jects. The Phenicians of the island, withdmwing before 

the Greeks to their own western settlements, in no way 
threatened the Greeks, and they seem to have had but 

small dealings with them. The Sikeliot cities, planted Advan. 
in an island continent, combined to a great extent the we Sie. 
advantages of land and of sea powers. The coast, with 1 “er 
its havens, opened to them a wide trade, largely with 
newly opened regions. And, unlike those seafaring cities 
which were planted on some rocky and barren island, 
they could cach occupy a territory greater than commonly 

fell to the lot of a Greek city, a territory renowned for 

its fruitfulness and abounding in good things of every 
kind. Everything combined to raise the Sikeliot cities, 

like the Greek colonial cities generally, to high pitch 

of prosperity at an early stage of their life as common- 
wealths. 

But if fora while the cities of colonial Hellas outstripped Penk 
those of the motherland, it was only for a while. Neither perity 
their political freedom nor their material prosperity was iny tr the 
so lasting. The kindliest soil for Greek life was after al] mother 

Ba 
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THE FIRST AGE OF THE SICILIAN GREEKS. 


to be found in Greece iteelf. Down to the latest times, 
however fallen from its old greatness Greece may have been, 
it has still remained Greek, No foreign conquest, no 
foreign settlement, has, in Greece itself, ever rooted out 
the Greek tongue and Greek national memories, But the 
colonies of Greece have ceased to be Greek for ages. The 
change is more instructive in the Western colonies with 
which we have to deal than with those of the East. In 


UlsteBaa, these last Greek life has to a great extent been simply 


and West. 


Sicily 
ceases to 


by Grock. 





chowhore 
in Europe, 


rooted out. So it has been largely in Asia Minor; but 
where Greck life has not been so rooted out, it remains. 
Much has become Tnrkish, but what; has not become Turkish 
remains Greek. In the West, on the other hand, in Sicily 
most conspicuously, Greek life has never been rooted out 
by barbarians. It lived through Phenician and Saracen 
invasions ; it has simply given way to influences of other 
kinds, but to influences which are European and not bar- 
Darian. Sicily finally ceased to be a Greek Iand through 
influences from the neighbouring mainland, Its Greek 
element, after widening and falling back for so many ages, 
after holding up against so many barbarian enemies, at 
last gave way step by step to the subtle influence of the 
Lombard followers of the Norman princes, 

‘The Sikeliot colonies for some centuries after their 
foundation enjoyed one special advantage in being alto- 
gether free from dangerous neighbours ?. In this they 
differed from nearly all the Greek colonies elsewhere. The 
settlements in Asia were exposed to the attacks of the 
great Asiatic powers. They were subdued by the Lydian 
and the Persian, as they were subdued in after days by 
the Saracen and the Turk. The settlements north of the 
Euxine had to keep up a constant struggle against bar- 
Barian enemies who threatened, as the Lydian and the 


4 Seo vol. i. p17. 
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Persian did not, the utter destruction of Hellenic life. In cur. v. 
Gaul, on the other hand, the Greek colonies were planted 

among barbarians who, instead of threatening the destruc- 

tion of Hellenic life, largely locked up to the Greeks as 

their teachers. Massalia has a life of more unbroken Masnlia. 
prosperity than any other city of Gresk foundation ; but 

it has for ages ecased to be Greck, not by the rooting 

up of Hellenio life, but by influences of tho same kind 

as those to which Hellenic life gave way in Sicily. But 

the most instructive comparison in this matter lies be- Compact 
tween Sicily and Italy. After the Phonician settlers Seily and 
in Sitily withdrew before the Greeks, the Greeks had Tly- 
practically to deal only with the native mees, Sikels and 
Sikans. Neither of these were dangerous. The Greek 
settlement came at a time when the developement of 

Sikel naticality had hardly begun. The people who 
might otherwise have grown into the fellows of Samnites, 

Latins, or even Romans, were thus checked in their native 
growth and stood ready for Greek assimilation. No bar- 

barian neighbour threatened the Sikeliot cities till the 
Phenician settlements in the island, hitherto harmless, 

passed under the dominion of the great and enterprising 
Carthage. In Italy, on the other hand, the beginnings 

were much the same as in Sicily. The Italiot cities were 
planted among people in much the same case as the natives 

of Sicily, some of them of the same Sikel race, Assimila- Aminile 
tion on a great scale began earlier in Italy than it did in Ytaly. 
Sicily. The shape of the country allowed it. More than 

one Greek city of Italy was able to spread its dominion 

from sea to sea, which no city of Sicily could do in the 

same sense, And with the dominion, say of Sytaris, 

its influence, its speech, its general culture, spread faster 

over the narrow peninsula which was concerned, than it 

ever could over the solid mainland of Sicily. It was Greek ‘a Aviad 
Italy, not Greek Sicily, which so carly won for a sexson 
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curv. the name of the Greater Greece, In that name Sicily had 
no share; neither in Sicily nor elsewhere could Greece in 

the same way spread herself from the one sea to the other. 

But this was only for a season; the name of the Greater 

Dine of Greve is everywhere spoken of as a name which has 
thename. Haesed away. It passed away because there was in Italy, 
what there was not in Sicily, a background of nations of 

the same stock as those which came so easily under Greek 
dominion and Greek culture, but which were not to be 

won over in the same way, While Sikels and Messapians 

were bevoming hellenized, Samnites end Lucanians were 

Advance growing up with a strictly Itulian growth, Of these the 
Tuecanians were to become the most deadly enemies of the 
Greck name in Italy, enemies who cut Hellas short in Ttaly 
in away which in Sicily no native race ever tried to do, 
and which even Carthage herself never did so thoroughly, 
It thus came wbout thal for a short season the Ttaliot 
cities were yet more prosperous than the Sikeliot, but that 
they hal more dangerous neighbours before whom their 





prosperity Legan lo give way earlier. In Sicily the general 
prosperity of the island reaches to the second Carthaginian 
invasion at the end of the fifth century before Christ. 
‘The invasion at the beginning of that century did not do 
any serious damage to the well-being of Sicily. It was 
=e-4f beaten back, and the land had a respite from Carthaginian 
attack for full seventy years. Still the first attack marks 
un epoch ; it was the beginning and the earnest of whut 
was to come, It falls in also in point of time with im- 
portant revolutions in the political state of several of the 


* Seo vol. i. pp. 17, 20. The only place I know where the nate Magna 
Gracia, or anything equivalent to it, in so used as to take in Sicily is in 
Strabo, vi. 1. 2, where ho says of the Grecks of Italy that én? rosoiray 
abenvro Bare viv peybdqy "EAAABa rairgy Edeyor eal ry Zaxcdlay. Every- 
‘where else the name seems to be confined to Italy. But there is something 
odd when Himarios (Or, 31.6 1), in & panegyria on the Tonians, saya aA rueay 
82 "Idnov, rhy Zuclar olkifovres wal rods "Fran Bépous 'ENABa KAnohva 
1H Wiviaydpou yAbeop Karédegay. 
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Sikeliot cities. ‘The seventy years between the two inva- car, v. 
sions is a time which has quite another character from the Seventy 
earlier time. It has another character in itself, and it has respite. 
another character through our far greater knowledge o° it. yoy.” 
And again, the first Carthaginian invasion of Sicily, Impor- 
though to Sicily itself of much less importance than the freivra- 
second, holds a higher placein the history of the world, Tt ten of 
has its place in a great drama to which belong some of the 

most famous events that the pen of man has ever recoriled, 

the events which formed the most brilliant period of old 

Greece and which enabled the motherland to outshine her 
children. ‘The enterprise of the first Hamilkar has its Iu roa 
ple in the same tale as the enterprise of Xerxes. Both Poreimte- 
are alike part of that great barbarian advance, when the (wu 
enemies from the East and from the West set forth, with 

4 common purpose, to quench the light and the life of 

Hellas at both ends. Whether true or false as s state- 

ment of fact, there was the truest meaning in the far- 

spread belief that the great salvation of Salamis and the 

grat salvation of Himera were wrought on the same day. 

Onur first resting-place then will be the first Carthaginian It mks 
invasion of Sicily, the war of Hamilkar and Geldn. In oor imt 
purely Syracusan history it might be more natural to Period: 
halt at the rise of the dynasty which Geldn in that war 
raised to the highest pitch of glory. And the rise and fall 
of that dynasty are undoubtedly among the great land- 
marks of Sicilian history. But in Sicilian history, looked 
at in its relation to ecumenical history, looked at as a con- 
tribution to the history of that undying strife in which 
the day of Himera was one of the brightest days, the first, 
great struggle with the Punic enemy is a greater land- 
mark still. To do justice to ita greatness we must be 
content to split asunder the history of the Deinomenid 
dynasty, in itself 2 compact story. We must carry on 
the first stage of our tale to the greatest exploit of Gelén, 
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THE FIRST AGE OF THE SICILIAN GREEKS, 
the exploit which makes us almost unwilling to set his 
name in the roll-call of the tyrants, 


§ 1. The Affaire of Syracuse to the Beginning of the 
Deinomenid Dynasty, .c. 734-495- 


Position of ‘The position of Syracuse in Sicily was, as we have once 


Syrcuss, 


Tia early 
and its 
Inter in 


portance, 


Question 
of kings 
at Syra- 


Pollis of 
‘Argos, 


or twice noticed, a special one. We must indeed not be 
led astray by impressions drawn from later times. As we 
are often tempted to mistake the history of Athens for the 
history of Greece, so we are sometimes tempted to mistake 
the history of Syracuse for the history of Sicily. Syra- 
cuse was for so long a time the actual head of Sicily, 
before that time it had been so long incomparably the 
greatest city of Sicily, that it needs an effort to carry our- 
selves back to days when Syracuse was only one Sikeliot 
city among others Yet from a very early time it stood 
first in some of the elements of greatness, and, seanty as 
are our notices of its political history, they are at least 
fuller than those that we have of other cities. We are led 
therefore to begin our sketch of this time at Syracuse 
rather than elsewhere, 


We are met at the threshold by a question which may 
seem strange in the case of any Sikeliot commonwealth. 
Did kings ever reign in Syracuse in days before she as yet 
had tyrants? Our temptation so to think is the exist- 
ence of several stray notices of a certain Pollis, who is 
spoken of as King of Syracuse. Nothing indeed is 
corded of his acts; the notice of him is of the most inci- 
dental kind, He is spoken of as having given his name 
toa kind of wine, and the singular circumstance is added 
thet the King of Syracuse was a man of Argos! But it 
may be argued that the very oddness of the description, 
1 See Appendix I. 
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and the incidental way in which it comes in, look as if the czar. v. 
story had some kind of foundation, And after all, the 

notion of an early Syracusan kingship may not be quite 50 

absurd as it seems at first sight, We must remember Kigship 
how slowly the office and title of king died out in the oi" 
Greck commonwealths. The kings of Sparta are known mma. 
to all mea, and as late as the Persian war Argos still had 

a king who could claim to rank alongside of them. Even 

in democratic Athens, as in republican Rome, the kingly 

title lived on, At Rome it clave to an officer whose duties 

were purely religious; at Athens it remained the style of Athen; 
one of the elective archons of the year. This sexms to 

make it certain that the title must have been kept on, in 

some form or other, by the archons for life and for ten 

years who came before the yearly nine. In some of the Ephesce 
colonies the primitive kingship undoubtedly went oa till a Samia, 
much later time}, The kings of Ephesos in the days of 

Strabo were purely nominal; but Kyrxéné still had real kings 

in the fitth century before Christ; there were not a few 

Greek kings in Cyprus, and Evagoras, charapion of Hellas, 
claimed to treat with the Persian himself as a king with a 

king. Even in Sicily itself, long after any time to which Skythés 
we can assign Pollis, Herodotus, who does not use words % 2*msl 
at random, applies the kingly title to a ruler of Zanklé, 

At Corinth too, though assuredly Archias did not sail for Gnrinth 
Sicily as a king, and though he did not leave ary real 

King behind him st Corinth, y.t the abolition of kingship 

in his city was then a very recent event, and the name B.. ¢. 747 
may well have lingered there as anywhere®, Nor is it 
wholly impossible that the circumstances of a new settle- 

ment may even have led to the revival or establishment 

of kingship, The tendency of a colony is to equality Rae 
among its original members; but in a young and strag- ti a 
gling settlement the ned may well be felt of a stronger 


1 See Appendix I. * Seo Appendix I. 
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. executive than was needed in a city of old Greece. We 


have a parallel in the early history of our own people. ‘The 


Nt Jutish and Saxon leaders landed in Britain as Aeretogan 


and ealdormen; they took the kingly title—a title which 
always remained unknown on the Saxon mainland—for 
the first time on British ground. ‘The same causes which 
before long made Sicily so fruitful in tyrants, which made 
the crop of them so much thicker in Sicily than it was in 
old Greece, may have led to the keeping on of the primitive 
kingship or to its revival while it had «till not passed out 
of mind. ‘The subject is not one on which we can pro- 
nounce with much certainty. If King Skythés of Zanklé 
and his acts rest on the authority of Herodotus, King 
Pollis of Syracuse is a far more shadowy being. We 
know him only through his wine; we cannot say what he 
did or when he lived. But, as it would be dangerous to 
assert, it might be yet more dangerous to deny, the exist- 
ence either of the man or of his office. 

Pollis, if he lived and reigned at all, must have been a 
king of the old type, and not atyrant. And such a king- 
ship would most likely lessen in authority in each genera- 
tion, and at last sink, as in so many cther cities, into a 
venerable name, Such a kingship would in no way hinder 
the course of political affairs which was sure to take place 
in a city so placed as Syracuse, and which, a8 distinct 
evidence shows, did take place at Syracuse. The first 
tendencies of a colony are democratic. The name democracy 
was as yet unknown in Greece, beeauss the controversies 
out of which it arose hed harily begun. But a practical 
democracy is the natural state of things for a new settle- 
ment in its first stage, That is to say, each settler claims 
a voice in the general assembly of the settlement; he 
claims also a share—not necess rily an equal share—in the 
division of the land which the settlers take to themselves. 
This does not shut out a large measure of respect and 
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preference for those who were of high birth—eupatridai ouar. v. 
or eorlas—in the old home; but it would seem to shut 

out the danger of any exclusive privileges on their part 

to the wrong of their comrades in the voyage and the 
settlement. 

But if a colony starts from s democratic beginning, Growth of 
nowhere is what we may call the aristocracy of elder set-cucy et 
Uement co likely to grow up. The first settlers divide er set 
among themselves the land of which they take possession, 
save only so much as may be set aside as folkland for 
common purposes or as a sacred possession for the gods, 

For a while, as long as the settlement is weak and ite New 
members few, they may welcome new-comers, to be en- SHtlers 
dowed by fresh conquests at the cost of barbarian * frst; 
neighbours, As soon as the new settlement feels itself 

strong, as soon as its numbers are large enough for the 

needs of an independent city, the citizens no longer wel- 

come partners in what they are teginning to look on as 

an exclusive possession, New settlers still come; to a 

city with a great haven, enriched with the commerce of 

the seas, they are sure to flock in large numbers, But the afterwards 
descendants of the elder settlers are no longer willing to mi’ t, 
admit such new-comers to any share in their hereditary “izenship. 
rights, The strangers may, if they please, sit down and 

dwell; they may buy and sell and get gain; but they 

must not look for a share in the lands of the city or 

for a vote in its assembly, The general law of Greck Nature of 
citizenship—one might say the general law of true citi- “emir. 
zenship in all times and places—now comes in, This is 

the rule that citizenship can pass only either by descent 

from former citizens or by special grant of the citizen 

body. Mere residence goes for nothing; the children of 

the sbranger, even if they dwell ia the cily to the ninth 

and tenth generation, still remain strangers, unless citizen- 

ship is granted to them by a special vote as the reward of 
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cnur.v. gome special service. Tho descendants of the first settlers, 
Theclder a pure democracy, it may be, among themselves, become 
tomean” an exclusive body as regards the new-comers und their 
Seas? descendants. As an exclusive hody, they follow the law of 
all exclusive bodies; they lessen in numbers. Families 
of the favoured order die out, while the class that is shut 
out, enlarged by further batches of new-comers, grows in 
numbers, wealth, and importance. Settled on the soil, 
pethaps for several generations, they begin to look on it as 
their land and the land of their fathers, and to deem 
themselves no less its true people than those whose settle 
Growth of ment was a few generations earlier. Yet, with so many 
Shs Distt tos to’ the sity, they are dill straigers ia tt, ot shacing in 
its soil and having no voice in its affairs. Whether, in this 
particular case of Syracuse, they bad further to bear any 
active oppression we cannot say. The analogies of Rome 
and Athens suggest that it might be so; but we cannot 
argue in all things from inland cities like Rome and 
Athens to Syracuse with her haven, But in any case the 
new-comers and their descendants deemed themselves the 
People—the Démos, the Plels—of the Syracusan city, 
Tieold The descendants of Archias and his followers stood forth 
fecome an in their eyes as an exclusive and oligarchie body. Men 
sligarehy: of that body alone still held the landed property of the 
commonwealth; they alone held private estates; they 
alone enjoyed the use of the public folkland, As old 
houses died out, we know not how their lands were dis- 
posed of; but assuredly in some way which profited none 
but the members of the houses which still lived on, ‘The 
old settlers then, 4 mocratic as they may have been at 
their starting, had, step by step, put on all the features of 
an aristocratic body, an exclusive class of landowners. 
Their position was marked by their name, which, whe- 
ther formally taken or not, whether given at first in 
hononr or in hatred, is expressive indeed. They were 
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the G@amoroi, the men who had mated out the land among our. v. 
them. 

The unenfranchised multitude which had thus gathered Natu 
around the older possesscrs of the soil were at least. per- Sams 
sonally free. Whether all were of pure Greek blood may 
be doubted. If any Phenician clement had lingered on 
from pre-Hellenic days, the revolution would hardly affect 
them. They would live on, if they were there at all, in Question 
the character of strangers, of Metvikei, half favoured, half % Pho 
feared. The gop between them and the Greck was Métoiboi. 
always so wide that we can hardly conceive any men of 
Pheenician race being present in Syracuse in any other 
character, We cannot conceive their making their way 
into either the higher or the lower rank of citizenship 
in any Greek city, ‘There were other barbarians, Euro- Position 
pean barbarians, who could do s> with greater ease, as Sivels, 
we find that they largely did in later times. But we 
may be sure that the excluded class at Syracuse was 
mainly Greek, and that, at this stage, if any who were 
not Greeks crept in unawares, they were at least not the 
Sikels of the Syracusan territory. ‘These last had their 
place in the economy of the Syracusan commonwealth, but 
without being its members even in the lowest, sense, 
Under the name of Kyl/grici, a name of uncertain origin, en Eylly- 
they dwelled in a position much like that of villainage on ™* 
the lands of the Syracusan landowners. They are likened 
to the Helots of Laconia and to the Penests of Thessaly ®, 

But the Helots were Greeks as much as their masters ; 
the Penests were more trily so; a scrupulous genealogist 
might have called in question the right of the Thes- 
protian invaders of Thessaly to the Hellenic name, This Villainage. 
relation of villainage was a common one in the Grock 
colonies. The natives of the soil tilled the lands which 


4 Om the Tapépos see Appendix Il. 
7 On the KuAddpiot ses Appendix LI. 
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had once belonged to their own people. ‘They tilled 
them, perhaps not as the personal slaves of their intruding 
masters, but at any rate as owing them the service of men 
adsoripti glebe, bound to the soil by a servile tenure. They 
would most likely serve in war as light-armed troops, and 
in the later revolutions of Syracuse they might easily find 
their way within the ranks of citizenship. At present 
their condition is so low that they could, with perhaps 
some little exaggeration, be spoken of as the slaves of 
the Gamorci. But the same evidence shows that they 
were slaves who were not unwilling to rise against their 
masters, and whom the poorer freemen were not unwilling 
to welcome as helpers %, 

Beyond the general relations of these classes to one 
another, we hear little of the political affairs of Syracuse 
during this period. In one remarkable story, deeply 
interesting on anotHer ground, we see the Gamoroi in 
peaceful action, We get a glimpse of their assembly, an 
assembly like that of the Curie at Rome or the Grest 
Council at Venice, in which every member of the privileged 
order had a place?, That is to say, at Symense, as at 
Rome, though not as at Venice, it was the assembly of the 
body that once was the whole people, but which, now that 
another people had arisen round it, passed for the assembly 
of an oligarchy, In our story the Gamorvi sit ae 9 court 
to judge a charge of serilege. The temple of Athéné, 


" the temple whose columns still abide imbedded in the walls 


of the great church of Syracuse, was now in building. 
One Agathoklés, bearing a name afterwards so famous and 
terrible, had the care of the work, seemingly as contractor 


1 See Appendix IT, 

2 I believe Iam dld-fashioned about the Roman eurie; but I till see in 
them, at any rato in the only times with which I am now concerned, an 
sssembly of an order which, originally the whole people, has gradaally 
grown into an exclusive body. 
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for its building! This kind of undertaking was looked our. v. 

on in the Greek cities as important and honourable. It was 

sought after, not always as a mere source of gain, but 

at least equally as a course of influence, We shall see Postion 

that in some cases an employment of this kind on great %Piblic 

public works could even be turned into 8 path towards cm 

tyranny*, We know that a liberal discharge of the duties 

undertaken towards the gods or towards the common- 

wealth might raise a whole gens in the general estimation 

of Greece®, and might lead to political results of no small 

moment, But Agathcklés seems not to have sought either 

power or honour, but ends of a purely private kind. Of the Agatho- 

stones which were hewn for the service of Athéné, he took fon m ine 

the choicest to himself for the building of his own house. *™°* 

He paid the value; but the mere money payment did not 

satisfy the goddess; the stones designed for her service 

were hallowed, and should not have been turned aside to 

any private use. The divine wrath showed itself beyond 

dispute when Agathoklés and the house which he had thus 

sacrilegiously built were burned up by a thunderbolt, 

The Gamorci sat in judgement; the heirs of Agathoklts 

pleaded that, as he had paid the value of the stones, he 

had not defrauded the goddess, and wae not » wrong-doer. 

Bat the Gamoroi judged otherwise, hey decided that the Jodgement 
property of Agathoklés should be confiscated to the com- {irri 

monwealth—why did it not go to Athéné?—and that the 

site of his house should be consecrated by the name of the 


2 ‘This story comes from » fragment of the eighth book of Diodoros. 
Agatbokles is described as Inordryr alpeOele rie wept riv wedw rie "AOquis 
elroSouias. The constitutional bit is this; of yeaspn époav rip obolay 
adray Onpoolar Ivar, xalrep raY Kdnpordpow Seuxredrraw pny «lAnpérar 
lepaw Bqyociow xpmpiraw. I do nct see why Holm (G.S. i. 148) takes 
erzpordpa to be the name of » mngistracy; surely it simply means the 
heirs of Agathokléa. 

2 As in the case of Phslaris in the next section. 

3 Bee the story of the rebuilding of the Delphisn temple by the 
Alkmajonidai ; Herod. v. 62. 
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Embrontaion, the Thunder-smitten, as a spot which might 
not be lawfully trodden by the foot of man. 


There is perhaps no other case in which we see this 
body, democratic on one side, oligarchic on the other, 
playing its ordinary part in ordinary times. Our other 
notices have to do with stirs and revolutions, or with 
the founding of settlements and outposts, The settle- 
ments founded by Syracuse, settlements not altogether 
deserving the name of colonies, form an important feature 
in its earliest history. They mark the peculiar character 
of the growth and the ambition of the city. The town 
itself does not grow, but its territory grows largely. 
‘We have seen that the geographical nature of Sicily al- 
lowed its cities to unite the character of land and sea 
powers in a way which could seldom be done either by 
the cities of old Greece or by the colonies in other parts 
of the Mediterranean, Syracuse, above all, aimed, early 
in our story, at becoming what, according to the scale of 
those days, was a great land-power with a large sca-board. 
Her home might be on an island in the sea, but her 
ambition was in no way confined to the easter shore on 
which she was planted or to the shore of any part of the 
island, That Syracuse in after days, notwithstanding her 
unrivalled haven, was greater by land than by-ea is clear 
from the language of her own statesman two hundred and 
fifty years later, when he contrasts his countrymen as 
landsmen with the sea-faring folk of Athens, Syracuse 
from the beginning ruled over a land rich in those gifts of 
Démétér which in after-days made Sicily the granary of 
Rome, » land which the laureate of the Olympic victors 
marked as no less rich in flocks and in the horses of whose 
swiftness he sang. And sha had every call to extend that 
rich dominion, Planted on the eastern side of Sicily, she 


+ Thue vik ax Seo vol. be psa. 
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TERRITORIAL ADVANCE OF SYRACUSE. a7 


had still been planted near enough to its southern point to om. v. 
dream of a dominion on both seas, She might hope for a 
territory on the coast that looked towards Libya as well 

as on the coast: that looked towards Hellas. Her march Fer steady 
to a dominion of this kind was steady, if not speedy; it “amoral 
was evidently kept ever in view for several generations. 

In this constant carrying of a single plan through the Compas 
lives of many successive men, the Gamoroi of Syracuse $7, with 
went far to forestall the abiding policy of the Roman 
Senate, that policy which seems as if it were the work 

of am undying personal Rome rather than of a shifting 
assembly of mortal Romans. 

Of the advance of Symcusan dominion from Ortygia Advance 
and its immediate neighbourhood slong the eastern coast Souther 
down to the south-eastem corner we have no record, °™* 
‘We shall presently come to the record of its advance by a 
landward path to the coast of the southern sea, But we 
can hardly believe that the power of Syracuse reached very 
far inland till after the whole coast from Plémmyrion to 
Pachynos had been occupied. If for no other reason, it 
was expedient to keep Syracuse from being hemmed in to 
the south by any fresh Greek setilers on the unoccupied 
coast. The advance of Syracuse in this direction seems 
marked by two sites of very different kinds, Heléron on Outposts 
the sea-shore, and Neaiton, Netum, Noto, deep among the ea Nea 
hills. ‘Both have ceased to be inhabited; but the old ‘ 
Noto lived on till the end of the seventeenth century, 
when it perished in the great earthquake which overthrew 4.0. 1603. 
so many towns in this region, and which has often left 
only their sites occupied by modern buildings. Noto Old and _ 
was rebuilt on another site several miles lower down the Nev, Neai- 
course of the Assinaros, the memorable stream which rises Noto. 
among the hills of the old Noto and flows far below the 
gleaming houses and churches of the new. The ancient 
Neaiton, we may be sure, was an old Sikel site, and it 
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cmar.v, bas been thought that it went on as a Sikel town under 

Syracusan supremacy till we reach its first mention in 

history in the third century before Christ?, But surely 

Syrucusan policy would hardly allow so much separate 

being as this to so strong a sile in such a position, Of 

Heltror. Heldron on the coast there is as little to say as of Neaiton 

‘The Helo- among the hills?; but its importance is marked by the 

ine reel. sequent mention of the road near the coast that led to it. 

Therivr Tte rains are still to be traced on a hill above the sea on 

the left bank of the river from which it takes its name. 

That river, the modem Tellaro, has received various 

epithets from the Latin posts. Its rush of watere is 

commemorated by one®, A seemingly opposite adjective 

applied to it by another * may describe its state when the 

whole of its wide bed, the rich valley which a third post 

does not seruple to speak of as the Tempé of Heldros$, is 

overspread by its then necessarily shallow waters. Near 

the spot where the Helorine Tempé are spanned by the 

bridge and viaduct of the present read from Noto to 

Pachino, there remains one special monument of the days 

‘The bridge when Heléron was an inhabited town, In a bridge of 

Rett oe. stone which has now fallen in we can clearly see the con- 
struction, not of the real, but of the apparent arch. 

‘The comt The object of these two settlements seems clear enough. 

rubol Heldron, whether it was, like Ortygia, a site from which 

secured DY Sikels had to be driven, or whether its Syracusan occupants 

settle” were its first inhabitants, must have been a Syracusan 

meni# settlement in the strictest sense. Tt was planted there to 


1 Schubring, Historisch-geographische Studion (Gela), p. 111. 
* Skylax (13) 5 nerd 88 7adra (upecotwas) wéus “EAwpoy kal Téxuv0r 
Axper spo. 
* Silius, xiv. 269; “Unde damosus Helorus.” Of, vol. i. pp. 79, 80. 
«Virgil, Ain, iil. 696 (after Arethouss) ; 
“Inde 
‘Exsupero preepingue solum stagnantis Helori.” 
* Ovid, Fast. iv. 477. See vol. i. pp. 79, 80. 
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occupy and to secure the cosst: Neaiton, much more cear.v. 
surely a spot wrested from the Sikel, was a landward 
outpost to defend Heldron and its district against the 
attacks of inland enemies. In these settlements, whose 

date is unknown but whose traces are there to speak for 

them, we see a policy which led to the later extension of 
Syracusan dominion in other directions, Syracuse, shut 

in to the north by the foundation of Megara and other 

Greek cities, had secured to herself all that part of her own. 

coast which remained unoceupied. Her next ambition was Gredual 
to spread her possessions over the whole south-eastern corner ¢avaus* 
of Sicily. She would be a power at once by land and by south 
sea, But the work was to be done gradually; a settle- 

ment on the African sea was not to be attempted till the 

inland districts which came within such a scheme were 

fully secured. 

This was done by the planting of a series of outposts Series of 
spread over a period of sixty-five years, Seventy years "7" 
after the foundation of Syracuse came the settlement of 2.0. 663. 
Akrai; twenty years later came that of Kasmenai ; forty- ».0. 643. 
five years later again that of the more famous Kamarina }, 2.07598. 
Akrai, the eldest of the three settlements, was at once the Akrai; 
nearest to Syracuse and the furthest inland. Its object ite ob- 
clearly was to defend Syracuse and her home territory Sitios 
against attacks from the inland Sikels, while the common- 
wealth was engaged in more distant advances, The settle- 
ment was not strictly a colony’; it was not a distinct 
city; it was rather an outlying part of Syracuse itself, 
growing up on this separate spot, The inhabitants, of 
whatever class, doubtless kept the sfatus of their own class 


3 The dates come from Thnoydides, vi. g. Of. the Scholiaat on Pindar, 
OL. vi. 16. 19. 

2 Thucydides mentions the foundation of all three in the list of settle- 
mente ; but, while he gives the dates, he pats thom after the citiss, both 
dated and dateless. See vol. tp. 585. Herodotus (vii. 155) says le Kaoylrns 
xd\.os ; but just at that moment Kasmnenai was a separate commurity. 
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in the Syracusan commonwealth. It is only when Sicily 
was a provinee that we find scparnte coins of Akrai!. In 
better days the coinage of the place was that of Syracuse, 
and the few times that the place ia mentioned in history it 
appears as a mere outpost of Syracuse. The post chosen 
for the settlement stands nearly due west from Syracuse, 
at a distance of about twenty-four English miles. It 
stands high, as its name speaks for it, and well among the 
hills. In its early days it must have looked forth on 
homes of the free Sikel on every inland side. But the 
eastward view is straight towards Syracuse, her harbour 
and her island; the settler on Akrai was not wholly 
severed from his native city. In clear weather the eye 
can reach between the hills on either side, to the flat coast 
of the sea of Libya, to whose possession by Syracusan 
holders the winning of Akrai was the first step. The 
present approach from Syracuse is instructive in many 
ways, It leads through two widely different regions, and 
it helps us to put some of the main objects of Syracusan 
scenery into new groupings. As the ground rises, we 
better feel the wide extent: of the southward plain which 
formed a chief part of the possessions of Syracuse. Its 
richness and its stoniness both come out. The gnarled 
olive-trees, with their fresh branches and seemingly dead 
trunks, dispute with the wheat-crops the possession of 
every inch of ground where the rugged limestone does not 
come to the surface. Presently we pass among the hills, 
mostly all but bare, pierced here and there by deep gorges 
where all the vegetable wealth of Sicily flourishes under 
their shelter. Nature and art between them have cut up 
‘the hillsides into terraces or lynches, and nowhere do we 
see more striking examples of the rugged roads of old 
times. The solid rock has been worn away by the paseage 


) Head, Historis Numorum, 103; Coins of Sicily, p. 2. Ihave seen them 
on the spot. 
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of hoofs and wheels, seemingly from the first days of Akrai. aur. v. 
The hill itself, which became the special Syracusan out~ Tue bit. 
post, is less of a peak than might have been looked for 

from the name, Spreading and massive, with a steep face 

to the south, it is parted from the opposite hill by narrow 

dale, To the north it rises with a gradual slope, some 

way up which stands the representative of Akrai, the 
modern Palazzuolo ', 

‘The ancient town stood on the top of the hill. ‘The whole Boitdings 
space is too wide to have been ever covered by the buildings " 4&- 
of Akai; unluckily no traces of the walls are left to enable 
us to trace cut its exact extent, Its chicf buildings at 
least, the greater and the lesser theatre, the slight signs 
of the akropolis above them, stood on the side locking 
towards the mother city. But the other sides, looking out 
on the lofty homes of the folk whom Akrai was built to 
carb, must also have been carefully guarded. From Akrai 
iteelé the Sikel was driven, but not till he had left his 
mark for ever on the hill itself and on every rock around. 
Every available spot has been burrowed into for the graves Sikel 
of the dead, the dead of the folk who gave Sicily its 
name, Later settlers have made spoil of their primeval 
resting-placea. Here they are enriched by the soulpture of 
the pagan Greck; there they have been enlarged into 
the Christian catacomb, It is the works of the earlier 
race which give Akrai its special character, Yet the 
early days of Greek settlement have left their memorials 
in the shape of objects which, from some point of view, 
are of higher interest: still,—the mysterious reliefs on the 
face of the hill of Akrai. Low down towards the south 7 Sontoni. 
still sit the figures carved out of the rock, cruelly mutilated, 


2 Claver (354) puts it elaewhera, but Palazmolo ie now generally 
accepted. I enw Akral in 188; 
to the place in 1826, in 
i, 240 (London, 1852-53), ‘signed “John Hogg.” There are some specu- 
ations on the Santoni. 
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a series of female shapes, grave, solemn, and queenly, with 
satellites and accompaniments of various kinds. There is 
the horse and his rider, but the rider still by his horse's 
side; there is the hound, the armed warrior, and other forms 
hard to be discerned after ages of wanton havoc. Dut the 
bushel, the modiue, borne by the enthroned goddess points 
to Sicily’s own patron Lady, to Déméter whose golden 
gifts grow so richly in the ficlds below. These mysterious 
figures—I Santoni is the local name—though archaic, are 
not rude; there ia nothing about them like the grotesque- 
ness of the Selinuntine metopes. They are among the’ 
most precious remains of Sikeliot art, all the more precious 
because, graven in the rock for ever, they have been of 
necestity left on the spot where they were graven. 

This earliest plantation of a Greek settlement far away 
from the coast, this first fixing of a home in the Wild West 
of the inland Si#elia, is a memorable point in the history 
of such settlements. Let our thoughts fly onwards over 
twenty-three centuries, and Akrai will be found to occupy 
much the same position as any outlying post of a New 
England settlement, open to Indian attack, and whose 
chief duty was to ward off Indian attack from settlements 
nearer the coast, It was an outpost of Greecein a bar- 
barian land, exactly as the later settlement was an outpost 
of England and of Europe. But in this last word lies the 
difference which presently showed itself between two states 
of things which were for the moment closely alike. We 
might indeed say that the New England settlement was 
an outpost of Old England as well as of New, while Akrai, 
outpost of Syracuse, was no outpost of Corinth, But there 
is a deeper difference than this. The New England settle- 
ment was an outpost, not only of England but of Europe. 
‘This last Alcai was not. Tho Sikel was not as the Red 
Indian, The English settler in America had to deal with 
savages of another race, another colour, whom no process 
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of war or peace could turn into Englishmen, Their fate crap. v. 


was simply to die out before the advance of the more 
civilized people, The Greek settler in Sicily came across 
men far beneath him in all political and social advance- 
ment, but who were still Europeana like himself, kinsfolle 
who had simply lagged behind !. The Sikel needed not to 
die out before the Greek; he could himself in course of 
time become a Greek, and could contribute new elements 
to the Gresk life of Sicily. When Akrai was founded, 
the Sikel had no alternatives but either to keep 2 wild 
independence further inland or to submit to the yoke of 
Syracusan serfdom. Things had changed indeed, they had 
changed for some ages, when Diodéres of Sikel Agyrium 
wrote his Hellenic history without a thought of his own 
non-Hellenic origin. 


It has been supposed with much likelihood? that the Arai mg- 
occupation of Akrai was suggestel by the plantation of ea’ 


Gela on the coast at which Syracuse was now aiming. 
The next post that was ocenpied was far nearer to the 
southern sea, but still not immediately on it. Its occu- 
pation seems to imply the Syracusan occupation of the 
whole land stretching from Syracuse and Akrai to the 
south-eastem point of Sicily. This was Kasmenai, a place 
of which we shall hear once or twice in Syracusan history. 


The creation of both thes» posts, while their main object Fonde 
was to enlarge and strengthen the Syracusan territory, Kaanenai, 


further implies that the Syracusan city contained an over- 
flow of citizens or at least of inhabitants, men for whom 
it was possible, perhaps desirable, to find dwellings at a 
distance from the city. It has been remarked that the 
occupation of Kasmenai follows not long after the over- 

* See vol p. 20. 

4 Holm, G. 8. i 48. See p. 796. Tn Steph. Byz. it is “Axpa xricna 
‘Zvpaxovolon, 
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v. throw of the Bacchiad oligarchy at Corinth and the rise 


of the tyranny of Kypselos?, Certainly no class of new- 
comers was more likely to be well reveived at Syracuse 
than exiles from the mother-city. ‘The sympathies of the 
Gamoroi, even if the forefathers of some of them had left 
Corinth to avoid the Bacchiads, would be by this time on 
the side of the house lately ruling and now fallen, And 
the fact is worth noting, though it might be rash to build 
much on it, that at a later time Kasmenai appears as a 
place of shelter for banished Gamoroi. 

We may further notice, with a somewhat greater measure 
of confidence, thatithe settlement of Kasmenai comes shortly 
after one of the few recorded events of this time in the 
domestic history of Syracuse itself. That is one of which 
we have already heard and which distinctly points to dis- 
sension among the Gamorei themselves. The foundation 
of Kasmenai followed within four years after the founda- 
tion of Himera, and we have seen that among the settlers 
at Himera was a body of Syracusans banished in civil strife. 
‘Their namo, the Mylétids, is clearly the name of a gens, an 
exiled gens, a gone which, in some dispate within the city, 
had been driven out by its adversaries. We think at once 
of Corinthian Bacchiads, Athenian Alkmaionids, Roman 
Tarquins. The banishment of 2 whole gens is far more 
likely to have been the work of a hostile party among the 
oligarchs themselves than of any movement on the part of 
the exelnded people. We may conceive that the Mylétids 
had set up, or had striven to set up, an exclusive dominion 
in their own body such as the Bacchiads enjoyed at 
Corinth, Such a dominion was sure to be withstood by 
the other genter among the Gamoroi. If the Mylétids had 
been overthrown by a popular movement, their fall would 
most likely have led, like thst of the Bacchiads, to the 


* Holm, G. 8.1. 48. 
* Thue. v. g. See vel. ip. 411. 
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rise of a tyranny, and the days of tyranny in Syracuse had cxar. v. 
not yet come. 

The exact site of Kasmenai has been a matter of Site of _ 
some dispute. It has been placed at Scicli!; it has been ““™*™** 
placed at Roscolini on the road between the modern Noto 
and Sparcaforno®. But same may be inclined to think Spaccs- 
that the far more striking site of Spaccaforno itself ™ 
has a better claim. Within and about that otherwise 
thoroughly modern town many signs of ancient occupation 
are clearly seen. The site is one of no small strength and 
grandeur, and it is thoroughly suited for the purposes 
which Syracuse had in view in the settlement of Kasmenai, 

It marks a stage which naturally came between the foanda- 

tion of Akrai and the foundation of Kamarina, The 
plantation of Akrai secured Syracuse against the Sikels 

on her north-western border; she had already extended 

her dominion along the eastern coast to the south-eastern 

corner of Sicily. She was now pressing towards the African 

sea, But before she actually planted a setilement on its 

coast, she thought it prudent to secure a point somewhat 

inland, which should play the same part on her south- 
western border which Akrai played on the aorth-western. 

No site could be better chosen for such a purpose than that 

of the present Spaccaforno, That town, = called from Position 
a river of the sama name, atands at the junction of eeveral 02" 
roads, and looks down on the sea from a stony height with 

a plain of about five miles wide between the foot of its hill 

and the coast. Signs of an ancient road are plainly seen 
on this side; but the features which distinctly point out 





* Cluver, 359. Ido not know what the ruins spoken of in the article 
“ Ceemons” in tho Dictionary of Goography can be, unless Sir B. C, Hoare 
made some confasion with the ruins of Kamarina. 

* Schubring, Historisch-geographische Studien, p. 111. He adda; 
“est ist méglich, dass Kasmenm bald untergegangen ist, dass dagegen 
‘Neetum, eine sikelische Stadt [see above, p. 18], aber gewiss unter syrae 
cusanischer Botmissigkelt, dessen Rolle thernommen hat” But why? 
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cur. v, Spaccaforno asa site which the earlier races would be sure 


Tombs, 


Inpica. 


to occupy, and from which the Greeks would find it need- 
ful to dislodge them, come out yet mora strongly to the 
landward. The hill on which the town stands, far lower 
than the hill of Henna, has some points in common with 
it. Like Henna, it is parted into two by a deep ravine 
running into the heart of the town, on which houses look 
down on both sides. Spaccaforno, like Castrogiovanni, 
keeps on the hill; the gorge in both cases is too steep and 
narrow to allow of houses running down to the bottom as 
they do at Modica. Another longer ravine goes far to 
compass the inland sideof thetown, Thus that part of the 
hill which we may conceive to have acted as the akropolis 
forms a peninsula all but surrounded with deep limestone 
gorges ; itis set upon tall cliffs and looks out on other tall 
cliffs. And all are thickly honeycombed with the graves 
of the men of unrecorded times, Both these gorges are in 
fact branches of the famous valley of Ispica, the narrow 
and winding glen so specially chosen alike for the dwellings 
and for the tombs of those earlier races. Its south-western 
entrance begins at this point, and the hill which has just 
been suggested as the akropolis of Kasmenai is the key to 
a pass which must have been a chief outlet of the Sikel 
territory, and which can hardly fail, both on practical and 
on sentimental grounds, to have been vigorously defended. 
Such a spot, we may be sure, was not found empty by the 
Syracusan settlers. It is a site marked out for early 
occupation, and signs of early and long-continued occupa 
tion are not lacking. The lines of ancient streets are to be 
seen, the roads worn deep in the rock, some of them leading 
up from the rocky combe between the two parts of the hill. 
Hore then, rather than at any other point, we may place the 
central fortress among the threo chief Syracusan outposts, 
when the advancing setilers had come within sight of the sea 
of Africa but had not yet fixed their dwellings on its shore, 
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The only other point suggested with any degree of like- omar. v. 
Tihood as the site of Kasmenai, that of Scicli, is somewhat Sisi- 
further to the west It is not always clear whether by 
Scicli we are to understand the present town or an older 
site on the hills some way off. The modern Scicli lies, 
somewhat after the manner of Modica, in » plain formed 
by the meeting of several deep and stony ravines, Between 
two of them is a site where the signs of ancient occupation 
are clear. The bare rocks, with the horizontal lines of 
their strata almost like human buildings, and the jagged 
peaks which rise ubove the modern town, have the air of 
natural castle, Here too the sides of the rocks are pierced 
with tombs of every shape and size, showing thus the 
place was occupied by Sikels or by some people earlier han 
Sikels. ‘The height may well have been crowned by » fort Not the 
in the days of Syracusan or any other dominion; but it Kiswensi. 
seems hardly possible that it can have been the site of a 
Greck town capable of playing the part which we shall 
presently find Kasmenai playing in Syracausan history. 

It is not a place on which we oould fancy the whole body 
of the Syracusan oligarchs finding shelter, as we know 
that they found it at Kasmenai!, But more than this, 
the military position of Scicli, though likely to be useful 
at a somewhat later stage, does not seem, for the partionlar 
work of pressing gradually on from Akrai to the sonthem 
sea, at all equal to that of Spaccaforno. ‘This last point, 
the key t» the vale of Tspica, is really the key on the 
Syracusan side to the whole system of gorges of which 
those both at Scicli and at Spaccaforno form a part It 
formed a stronghold specially suited for holding fast what 
Syracuse had won, and for acting as the starting-point 
to win more, It may well have had a special reference 
to the strong Sikel post of Motica, with its own -group 
of ravines at no great distance from the vale of Ispica 
1 Herod, vii. 155. 
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itself. On the sea-side also Spaccaforno seems better 
to answer the requirements of a site claiming to be 
Kasmenai. Scicli is actually nearer to the sea than 
Spaceaforno, and the waters come into view from its 
heights; but it bas not the soa lying at its fect as Spacea- 
forno has. 

Kasmenai has no coins. Unless in the one moment of 
the withdrawal of the Gamoroi, it seems never to have 
risen above the rank of a Syracnaan outpost. Far more 
famous than Akrai or Kasmenai, the only one of these 
settlements which has a history of its own was Kamarina?. 
‘The position of this town, actually on the southern coast, 
marks the carrying out of the Syracusan policy in this 
direction, and its foundation must have been somewhat of 
a challenge to the other Greek cities on that side of Sicily. 


Completion When Kamarina was founded, Syracuse must have already 


‘mo 
‘Territory 


of Syra- 
use, 


Compari- 
on with 
Attica, 


spread her power over the whole south-eastern comer of 
the island, Her territory at this stage, marked on the 
landward side by Akrai and Kasmenai, and stretching 
along the southern sea as far as Kamarina, was already 
much larger than was commonly held by a Greek city. 
It had some analogy with the territory of Athens in the 
number of separate towns and districts which it contained, 
towns and districts of widely different characters, inland 
and on the coast. ‘The relation itself in which they stood 
to the capital was most likely that of an Attic town to 
Athens, That is to my, whatever was their cal con- 
stitution, they were not political communities, dependent 
or independent. They were outlying parts of Syracuse, 
just as MarathOn and Eleusis were, for all political pur 
poses, outlying parts of Athens. That the relation came 
about in opposite ways in the two cases, that Marathon 
and Eleusis were not Athenian foundations, while Akrai 

+ On Kamarina Schubring has » monograph in Philologus, vol. xxxiii. 
P- 490 (Gottingen, 1872). 
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and Helorin were Syracusin foundations, does not affect: czar. v. 
the likeness of the relation itself. The free inhabitants of 

these towns and their districts were doubtless Syracusan 
citizens, with their place in the Syracusan assembly. 
These towns in short have no history of their own; their 
names are recorded only row and then as the scenes of 

some event in the history of Syracuse. 

To all this the story of Kamariaa forms a memorable specai 
exception; but before we tell its story, it may be well to MSY," 
look at its site. What that site may have been in its thesite, 
days of splendour it is hardly fair to judge from such 
signs as the fallen city has left behind it. The modern 
visitor is tempted to set down Kamarina as the least in- 
teresting among the Greek sites of Sicily, and perhaps to 
wonder where the attraction lay which caused the city 
to rise again after every overthrow but the last. Yet 
even now there is something striking in the position of 
ite akropolis rising shoor above the sea with its wide 
view along the coast on both sides. And we know that 
the forces of nature have changed things not a little, and 
that on the landward side the akropolis must have looked 
down on a scene different in many ways from that which 
now lies beneath it. Posts have sung of the sounding 
stream of Hipparis flowing beneath the walls of Kama- 
rina. They have sung too of the lake throagh which his The lake 
stream passes, the lake from which the town was, like Xm 
Syracuse, held to have taken its name*, und whose nymph 


* Schubring, 515. 

2 Kapdpere, abit 
Claudian, Rap. Pros. 
array of nymphs, those 

“.. Quas pigra ado Camerina palustri, 
sees Nutrit.” 

‘The “ pigra” porhape refars to the oracle to which wo shall come directly. 
‘There is little that in local in Pindar’s odeto the Kamarinaian Pesumis 
(OLiv.); but the features of the place come out in the doubtful one 





sAlas eat Aijum, anys Stephen of Byzantium. In 
9, we read, among the other contingents to the 
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appears on its coins mounted on the swan which sported on 
her waters’. As things are now, the nymph is as likely 
to be found as the swan; it is indeed an act of faith to 
believe that either nymph or swan could ever have found 
a fitting home beneath the hill of Kamarina, Even in 
its best days we may believe that poetic fancy somewhat 
improved on the actual prospect, A legend commemorated 
in a well-known verse lets out the fact that, at some 
seasons at least, the famous lake became a pestilential 
swamp. The men of Kamarina sought to drain the lake; 
but, as in other cases where men sought to improve on 
the workmanship of the gcds’, the prophetess of Pythd 
bade them to leave Kamarina untouched—Kamarina the 
lake and not the city; she was better as she was’, What 
man strove to do when Kamarina was an abode of men has 
been done in a certain fashion by the hand of nature, now 
that the dwellers on the hill of Kamarina are few indeed. 
Hipparis himself, who has » real and abiding stream, and 
who has some high banks in the upper part of his course, 
still makes his way into the sea bya mouth of no great 
dignity immediately below the akropolis, But the lake 
is so choked, partly by sand, partly by rushes, as to be' a 
lake no longer, The sand too has spread so thickly over 
the hill of Kamarina, specislly on its landward side, as to 


which follows, where Kamarina is addressed as ‘Aeeavod 8¢yarep, and we 
read of 
aor dypdy 
‘70 rely worapiy 76“Qavoy, by 
Xero re Mywow, 
al ceyoods bxerobs, “Tr 
raps olow Apu orparéy. 

+ Goins of Sicily, pp. 36, 37; Head, Hist. Nun. rr, Bat all these 
holong to a Tater time, thoagh one haa the legend from right to lef. 
Holm (6. 8.i. 397) fittingly rofere to the Scholiant on Apollonios (ii. 500), 
where there is no mention of Kamarina or Sicily, but where Kyrént is 
taken by Apolléa to Libya inl wixver dxn0cioa. 

» See the oracle to the Knidians in Herodotus, i. 

* See Appendix IIT, 
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make the ascent of its lowly height a more toilsome work czar. v. 


than to climb the steeps of Eryx and Henne, It may 
well be that this change has been in some sort a protec- 
tion, and that the heaps of sand, shelter beneath them 
many precious remnants of the ancient city. And truly 
in Kamarina, as things now stand, any protection in any 
shape may be welcomed. 


‘Not much is to be seen of the fallen city, but two Remains 


small fragments remain in the places where they were siroplia 


set, perhaps by the hands of the first settlers from Syra- 
cuse. On the akropolis itself a shattered fragment of a 
modiaval tower, rising immediately above the sea and the 
river, is supported by the one surviving piece of the wall 
of Kamarina. The rest of its extent has to be guessed at; 
at this one point it stands to speak for itelf, perhaps to 
proclaim its early date by masonry which certainly does 
not recall the fineness of the mighty rampart of Dionysios, 


On another of the low heights within the circuit of the and the 


smple of 


city, once rose the holy house of the special patroness of ‘nbrs 


Kamarina, Athéné herself, whose form appears on some 
types of her coinage in the early days of her third life}, 
The massive columns of herisland temple in the metropolis 
had but a lowly representative in the temple in antis 
which formed the Parthenén of Kamarina, But the 
simple form pointed to an early date, and the historic 
interest of the building was heightened by the likeness of 
its destiny to that of ite fellows of greater renown. As 
at Athens, as at Syracuse, the House of the Virgin re- 
mained the House of the Virgin, and the Parthenin of 
Kamarina survived in the church of our Lady of Came- 
yana. But at Kamarina, os at Athons, there aro minds 
to which such a history as this speaks with no meaning. 

+ Coins of Sicily, 33; Head, 112. These belong to the * Period of Archaia 


Art.” ‘Theswan appears bu; without the nymph. A litle later comes the 
dwarf palm, 
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‘The remains of the temple of at least two religions? have 
been all, save a few courses of stone, swept away in very 
recent times for the convenience of flocks and herds, the 
wealth of the only representative of the anciert dwellers 
in Kamarina, Enough however is still left, here as in the 
wall of the akropolis, to suggest by its few stones that we 
Jook on fragments which have outlived the many times 
that the site of Kamarina has been swept with the becom 
of destruction, 

Otherwise on the hill of Kamarina all is desolate. Here 
and there we can follow ancient tracks; here and there 
stone or two peeps above the sand which suggests that 
careful digging might reveal somewhat more. But save 
such traces as this, all is gone. The city is not repre- 
sented on its own site even by the meanest village. We 
look from the akropolis for the ancient haven by the 
mouth of the Hipparis, and we see only the sand by the 
sea-shore, The line of the walls seems to have skirted 
the diffs for nu great distance, and then to have turned 
inland, with the stream of Ilipparis to the north, and 
another very small stream, now known as the Rifriscolaro, 
to the south. This takes in another low hill besides that 
of Athéné, on which, by a likely conjecture, a temple of 
Hiéraklés has been placed®. No striking object comes 
within the inland view; the eye ranges over bare high 
ground which neither shows nor suggests anything special. 
Treeless as it now seems, it was once the wood of Kama- 
rina, famous in the latest days of the city’. The sea 


1 One would like to believe that, at Kamarina, as at Symcuse and at 
Athens, the building had bem s houte of worship of yet s third creed; but 
‘tho Arabic name of the hill of the akropolis, Rév-al-Hamim, sooms to 
show that the Saracen masters of the place used the tuilding as & 
bath, 

9 Schubring, 521. Of coures it in “ Heraklos-Melkarth.”” 

* Schubring, £30. The gallant exploit of Ceedicius, Calpuratus, or what- 
‘ever his name was, is recorded by a host of Latin writers, bu: the place is 
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and the sandy coast form the best outlook from the site 
of the city, the best reminder of the object for which it 
was first called into being as a dwelling-plare of men. 
The final canse of the first Kamarina was to mark and to 
seoure the advanee of Syracuse from the eastern to the 
southern cea. 


Tho extent of territory which the spacious of Kama- 
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Territory 
of Kama- 


rina added to the Syracusan dominion, and which in after fins” 


days became the territory of Kamarina as an independent 
city, seems to have been the land between the river Dirillo 
to the north and the Hyrminos which flows by Hybla or 
Ragusa to the south. The two rise near together in the 
heights now known as Mente Lauro, and, if the boundary 
followed the line of the two streams, the Kamarinaian 
territory would form a nearly exact triangle, taking in 
the Saltue Camarines, In the extent of coast thus 
assigned to Kamerina one or two small streams run into 
the sea between the mouths of Hipparis and Hyrminos. 
One of these, sung of by 4 contemporary of Pindar, bears 
a name, Oanis, which some have thought has heen left 
there by Phoenician occupants? Its source, the fountain 
of Diana or of Paradise, lies close below the small modern 
town of Santa Croce, and is still put to the mean uses 
from which the fountain of Arethousa has been set free. 
Tts waters, according to legend, had a mysterious power of 
discerning chastity in women?, Not far above it lies an 


marked only by Aureline Vitor, De Vir. Ill. 39, “ad Camarinam,” and by 
Floras, ii. 2,“ cires Camarinensiun saltum.” 

+ ee above, p. 30, note. 

2 Solinus (v. 16) deserites this among the wonders of Sicily; “Dianam 
qui ad Camarinam flit si habitus impudice hauserit, non coibunt in corpus 
unum latex vineus ot latex aque” Priscian (Perieg, 489) tells the same 
story in verse 5 

“ Disnss fons est, Camarina gignitur unde, 
Quem si quis manibus non castis bauserit unquam, 
‘Letifico tristis non miset Baccho.” 
See Schubring, 520, Dianss” and“ Oanis” must be the same name ; 
You. 1. D 
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ancient burying ground, pointing to occupation many ages 


5, older than the foundation of the prevent town. Hard by 


is a rained building, with arches, vaults, and cupcla— 
perhaps a tomb, perhaps a bath, perhaps a place for the 
test of the power of the sacred water!. In any caso, a 
ita construction shows, it dates from times when the inde- 
pendence of Kamarina, and Kamarina itself, had passed 
away ‘ 


‘The sites and the histories of Kamarina and of Netum 
or Noto form a strange contrast. The inland town, eo 


tnd Kem" illustrious in later warfare, is unheard of during the first 


five hundred years of the history of Syracuse, But 
Kamarins, placed on the sea itself, on a site which might 
well have been chosen by any company of settlers from 
old Hellas, was not satisfied to remain, like Akrai and 
Kasmenai, a mere Syracusan outpost. It supplies the 
lesson, so rare in Greck history, but the more instructive 
because so rare, of a settlement at variance with its 
metropolis, Kamarina was in some sort to Symcuse what 
Korkyra, less dutiful sister of Syracuse, was to Corinth, 
In both cases the metropolis claimed over the colony a 
degree of authority which was quite inconsistent with the 
ordinary relations of Greek metropolis and Greek colony. 
Kamarina must have had from the beginning—a town on 
such a site could not fail to have—something more of 
separate being than ab any time fell to the lot of Akrai or 
Kasmenai. No founders of those towns are mentioned. 
Kamarina had recorded founders, Duskon and Menekdlos 
by name, uo less than Syracuse herself*, The exact 
but is it clear that Priscian,as Schubring thinks, thought that the fountain 
was by the lake? 


1 This ia suggested by Schubring, p. 529. 
+ Schabring, 527. I have not soon the second example of which be 
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rélation between Syracuse and Kamarina is not dened ; om. v. 
but some degree of separate being, and at the same time 

some degree of dependence on the mother-city, is implied 

in the fact that, about forty-six years after her first Revolt of 
plantation, Kamarina ventured on a War of Independence. sc 
This points to a state of things unusual among Greck 

cities. Revolt was so unlikely as to be almost impossible 

in the case of a mere outpost, a mere Aérouchia, whose 
settlers kept the citizenship of the mother-city. It was 
impossible in the very natare of things in the case of a 

colony of the usual kind, free and independent from its 

birth. If any unhappy chance led to war between metro- 

polis and colony, it would be a war between two inde- 
pendent cities, which could not be spoken of as revolt, 

But between Syracuse and Kamarina, as between Corinth Kamarina 
and Korkyra, there clearly was a third relation, the rela 90s?" 
tion so rare in Gresee though so familiar in modern times, 

in which the colony was a separate city with the usual 
attributes of a separate city, while the metropolis still 
Glaimed some authority inconsistent with the perfect inde- 
pendence of the colony. We have seen that this relation 

was not unusual on the part of the colonies of Corinth? ; 
Syracuse evidently followed the example of the metropolis 
inasserting some kind of supremacy—we cannot undertake 

to measure its exact degree—over her own plantation of 
Kamarina, 

The result of this departure from common Hellenic prac- Compari- 
tice supplies, both in the case of Corinth and in the case iriyre 
of Syracuse, one of the most instructive lessons in all poli- 
tieal history. We have already noticed that, whi the 
relations between Corinth and her independent coleny of 
Syracuse form a touching and beautiful tale of abiding 
friendship between two independent commonwealths, the 

4 See vol. i. p-340. See on Potidais, Thuc. i. 56, and the whole argu- 
ment of the Corinthians in o, 38, See also on Anaktorion, iv. 49. 
D2 
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. telations between Corinth and her dependent colony of 


Korkyra are the by-word of Greek colonial history. ‘The 
dependent colony won its independence; but at the cost of 
bitter and abiding hatred between colony and metropolis. 
What Korkyra did Kamarina strove to do. She threw 
off the yoke of Syracuse and declared her independence. 


nad Kane: But Kamarina was nearer to Syracuse than Korkyra was 


rina, 


Allies on 
each 


Action of 


‘the Sikels. 


to Corinth. The circumstances which had called her into 
being made her accessible both by land and sea. A war 
between the metropolis and the revolted dependency fol 
lowed !, Neither side lacked allies, Greek or barbarian. 


Syracuse found help where one would hardly have looked 


for it, at the hands of her neighbours of Megara. 
Henna too was on her side ; the holy city of the goddesses, 
already perhaps half-hellenized, was deemed worthy to 
take a share in a Hellenic struggle? And as France and 
Spain backed the revolt of the colonies of England, so 
Greek cities were found to back the revolt of Kamarina. 
We are not told their names; we hear only that Gels, 
when asked for help, refused to fight against Syracuse, 
That the Sikels, as a body, took the side of Kamarina, is 
only what we should have looked for. Syracuse was their 
special enemy, always advancing at their cost, Inde- 


1 Tacoume, with Holm, . S.i. 201, 412, thet thio is the war between 
Syracuse and Kamarina recorded in the precions fragment of Philistoa 
which has been accidentally preserved because Dionysios of Halikarnassos 
Gp. de Prec. His 5) wanted to pick holes in his style, I sve x0 
other war towhich the account can belong. ‘The words are; Xvpaxodaio 
22 roparaBérres Meyapds cad "Evvaiovs, KayaporeZo: 8% ZcxiAodr kal To's 
Edrovs ounpdxovs, ry Tedgfaw dbpoivarrer, Tago: 8 Eupaxovetow vik 
Kgacay rodeufow Xuprwotaro: 84 rrGavbyever Kapapwvalour 1dr “Cppuriv 
NaBirrat, Hero it unluokily broaks off. Tho &\Aor ovmuaxe must surely 
mean Greek allies. 

* This is the only notioo snywhere thst svems to give the slightest aup- 
port to the etatement of Stephen of Byzantium (see vol. i, p. 174) that 
Henna was a colony of Syracuse. On the other hand, it is quite possible 
that that statement is s false inference from the sotion of Henna now. 
Stephen does not quote Philistos or anybody else. 
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pendent Kamarina was indeed likely to do the sama; but omar. v. 
dependent, Kamarina had hardly done it as yet. ‘The Defeat and 
forees of the revolted town crossed the Hyrminos, the ‘etruction 
modern Ragusa, which wse therefore the boundary stream 70% 
between the metropolis and the dependency. A battle 
must have followed in which Syracuse had the upper 
hand; for the rebellious settlement was conquered, and 
it underwent the sternest results of conquest. So bitter 
was the wrath of the mother-city that Kamarina was 
swept from the earth, Its value as an outpost and 
defence of Syracuse was felt to be less than the danger 
of its setting itself up as a rival to Syracuse. And Relations 
if Syracuse and Gela were on sich good terms as the Svasce, 
story implies, Syracuse may have been pleased that her #4 Gela. 
territory should march directly on that of her independent 
neighbour, rather than to have a dependency of doubtful 

faith placed between them. 





‘We have yet another story of civil strife in Syracuse cae - 
which seems to bring us nearly te the end of our period. Ben, 
For the new dispute is said to have led to a change in the ™© % 50° 
constitution ®. By that we can urderstand nothing short 
of the driving out of the Gamorsi about the beginning of 
the fifth century. The particular event which incident- 
ally led to this revolution was one eminently characteristic 
of Greck manners, Two young men of the ruling order, 





1 ‘Thue. vi. 5; dsaardray 82 Kayapwraian yerouéraw noNiup ind Zvpexooian 
30 dxboracy. Cf, Scholis ad Pind, Ol. ¥. 16. So Herodotus, vii. 1543 
‘vpqxoviaw 32 ify Kayépiva 79 Spyziov; Skymnos (294) gives both fact and 
= Zopartoiot 82 rip Kapdpivas Neyouivny 

trot 8 ravryy fpay be Balpiv xéhiv, 
pos tf Erm and rerrepéxove’ giequérqy. 

2 ‘The relation of theve inland sirifes to the war with Hippokraiés (Elerod. 
vii, 154) will come further on. 

# On the references to this story in Arisiotle (Pol. v. 3.5) ¥. 4-1) and 
Plutarch (Priee, Reip. Ger. 32) ser Appendix II, Plutarch enlarges more 
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each, it would seem, in the possession of some office, fell 
out on a private quarrel of a kind which might tempt one 
to say that the curse of the founder still hung over the 
city. One of the two, going away on a journey, left: his 
beloved in the care of his friend. The guardian employed 
the opportunity to win the youth for himself. The 
wronged lover on his return avenged himself by seducing 
the offender’s wife’, This personal quarrel noxt, in some 
way not explained, put on a political character. A wise 
elder forestalled the principle of the ostracism of Athens 
and of the petalism of Syracuse itself. He counselled 
the Senate—a smaller Council, doubtless inside the 
general body of the @amoroi—to banish both the dis- 
putants, before their quarrels led the city into yet greater 
dangers. His advice was not followed; quarrels grew 
more bitter, and the overthrow of the constitution fol- 
lowed?, It is hard to understand this secount in any way 
except by supposing that a democratic party had already 
arisen in Syracuse, and was threatening the exclusive 
privileges of the old citizens, In such a case each 
political party might easily take up the side of one dis- 
putant in the personal quarrel, as has often happened in 
the political controversies of later times®, Details are 
unluckily wanting. 


Poitionot If this be the right understanding of the tale which 


" comes to us in this isslated shape, this unseemly personal 


on the friendship between the two men, Aristotle on their both being in 
office ; &y vais dpyais vray. 

' This is told by both Aristotle and Plutarch, Plutarch adds the detail 
of the tenat, pnt in the offender: & je ray Ipdpevay rai) Erelpou Nefldy 
gurdaray Bubgberpey. 

* ‘Tho wise coussellor comes in Plutarch only ; rv mpeeBoripan is als 
Bounty mapertéy, Here we get the Senate, ss distinguished from the 
goneral acsombly of the Gamoroi (comitia ouriala) which hoard the oaso of 
Agathokies, 

* Aristotle, u. 6; Wer xporhapBévovres robs by 78 rolrredpan Bucoraata 
ay wives, 
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quarrel was the immediate occasion of the revolution which omar. v. 
put an end to the ascendency of the old citizens of Syra- 
cuse. The gradually growing body of later settlers, Revolt of 
claiming now to be the true people—the Démos—of Syra- jn ince 
ruse, rose, in concert with the Sikel villains of the Gamoroi, yin th 
who were in a harder case than themselves, and overthrew rivi. 
the common enemy. The descendants of the settlers Pesition 
under Archias had by this time fully put on the character sigttchy 
of an aristocratic and exclusive body. As such, they 
had to give way to the growing strength of the new 
political power, Once, we may believe, in fact if not in 
name, a democratic body, still keeping, we may be sure, 
much of the equality of 1 democracy among themselves, 
they had shrank up into an oligarchy, while a new and 
wider democracy arese around them to whose members 
they refused admission to the full privileges of the com- 
monwealth. No man had lost his rights; but the class to 
whom rights were denied had grown so large that they 
felt themselves to be the people, and locked on those 
who had once been the whole people as men who wrong- 
fully shut them out from what they hed a right to 
claim. It is the common story of oligarchies, whatever 
their origin; it is perhaps most instructive in the case of 
those oligarchies whose origin is the same as that of the 
Syracusan Gamoroi. 

The banished party flel to the Syracusan outpost of The | 
Kasmenai, and there mainlained themselves against those at Kas. 
who now bore rule in the city. Of the form of democracy ™™*! 


1 We now can turn to Herodetus (vii. 155), whore this revolation is 
broughtiin casually in telling tho tale of GelOn ; robs yaudpous madeoudvous ray 
epneootan tencabvras ind re Tob Bhpow wal ray aperépan obAaw nareopérar 
32 KuAdwpiaw. Gelon brings the Gamorcé bick to Syricuss te Kaspérys 
réAur, in which last word wo may possibly (00 above, p. 19) discern & 
reference to the separate being of Kasmenal at thst moment, Itis im- 
possible to fix an exact date to this revolation. How long had the 
Gamorci been at Kasmensi in 3.0. 485 or in B.C. 491 
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established by this first of the many democratic revolu- 
tions of Syraeuse we are unluckily told nothing. Above 
all, we should be well pleased to know what was the 
reward of the Kyliprici for their services in the struggle. 
We cannot doubt that they must have received at least 
fall personal freedom ; before long the admission of Sikels 
to political rights in Sikeliot cities will cease to be won- 
derful, ‘This may well have been the earliest example. 
But whatever may have been the exact shape of the new 
constitution, its life was short. The destinies of the 
Gamoroi who bad found shelter at Kasmenai, and the 
destinies of those who had taken their place in Syracuse, 
alike form part of the story of the way in which the 
famous dynasty of the Deinomenids marched to power 
both in Syracuse and in other Sikeliot cities. 


During all this time the Island, Ortygia, was the city. 
It was the strong place, the seat of rule, the oldest quarter 
and the holiest. Tt was the home of the Syracusn people. 
Other posts might be fortified, other spots might be 
dwelled in; but Ortygia was the centre of the common- 
wealth, the hearth of the special deities of the common- 
wealth, Of some of the temples of Syracuse we have 
heard already. We have heard the story of the foundation 
of the temple of Athéné, Artemis was the special goddess 
of Ortygia;.yet her warrior-sister seems in some sort to 
have eclipsed her on her own ground. The house of 
Athénd stood on the highest ground in the Islnd. The 
statue of the goddess with her shield stood high above 
every other object in the Island; when that shield could no 
longer be seen, the man of Syracuse was no longer in his 
own home. He who set forth from the Great Harbour to 
cross the seas watched till hie eyes could behold the shield 
no longer. He then made his offerings to the powers that 
were to guard him on strange waters and in strange 
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Jands?, That temple still abides, though in a strange guise cua. ¥. 


indeed. ‘There are few spots in Christendom that suggest 
deeper thoughts. There is the 
“Shrine of all saints and temple of all gods ;” 

in one sense far more truly so than the later house of which 
those words were spoken, ‘The Parthendn of the island has 
been not less varied in its fates than the Parthendn of the 
hill*, ‘The house on the akropolis of Athens, the house of 
the Panagia, taken and retaken over again by Turk from 
Christian and by Christian from Turk, has been the very 
centre of the Etemal Strife, the most hardly fought-for 
prize of its warfare, But never, since it once passed away 
to become a mosque of the False Prophet, has the church 
where the Bulgarian-slayer made his offerings again be- 
come a temple of Christian worship. But the house of our 
Lady on the Island of Symeuse, won back for the faith 
by the sword of Maniakés and by the sword of Roger, 
still keeps embedded in its walls the mighty columns 
which not only Hermokraté and Timoleén, but Zischylus 


and Pindar had gazed mpon, And clder all of yet more The wm. 


primeval Dorie guise, stands the home of the other virgin 0°", 


patroness of the Island, The first Lady of Ortygia, if 
overshadowed by her sister, is not displaced. If the house 
of Artemis has not lived on to become a holy place of 
other creeds, yet her shattered columns, with their mas- 
sive capitals all but joining cach other in a single stone, 


* See Appendix IV. 

* Seo Appendix IV. But let us quote the good Frzallo’s rather light-of- 
nature description (j. 171); Alters ibidem ades Minerve fuit, et ea or 
natissims ... Porro templum hoo illud case Symeusani predicant qued 
maximum Syracasis est hodie et presulis sedes, Est namque ex utroque 
Iatere tredecim lapideis columnis canaliculis urdique circumcavatis, abacis- 
que, et epistyliis ornatis euffultom. Cujusmodi plura Agrigenti, Selinunta, 
‘ot Sogesto olim a Gracie condits.vieuntur.” 

* Yet Artemis has, in the latest changes, risen again in some sort to 
Gisplace other creeds. There is something odd when we read Via Diana 
gia San Paolo,” 
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carry us back, if not to the days of Archias, at least 
to days when the plantation of Archias reckoned among 
the youngest: cities of the earth?, Between the dash- 
ing waves of the outer sea and the smoother waters 
of the Great Harbour, between the fortress of Dionysios 
and Charles which guards the approach to the main- 
land and the fortress of Maniakés and Frederick which 
guards the outlet to the main sea, tho pillars of Artemis 
and Athéné, with the life of a city of men never ceasing 
around them, have sem the hill above them begin and 
cease to be, and again begin to be, a place of human dwell- 
ing. The work of Archias has outlived the work of Gelon 
and of Dionysios, 

At the same time there seems some reason to think that, 
though the city was still confined to the Island, its imme- 
diate neighbourhood contained more than one outlying 
post, fortified, inhabited, and, in some cases at: least, con- 
taining ancient and venerated temples. Of one of these, 
Polichna, with the temple of Olympian Zeus, we have had 
already to speak when treating of the beginnings of Syra- 
cuse®, And it would seem that there were at least two 
other detached outposts, each of them commanding one of 
the three great roads by which Syracuse could be ap- 
proached. Polichna commands the Helorine road, the 
road to the direct south, answering to the modem road 
end railway to Noto. The great northern road to Megara 
and Katané passed right over the hill, Between them 
the inland road, leading to the inland outpost of Akrai, 
passed under the southern side of Epipolai, Each of 
these mada, no less than that leading to Heléwon, had a 
post to defend it as it drew near to the Island. The 
inland road passed below the great temple of Apollén on 
the southern side of the hill, the ¢emenoe of which in after 
days gave a name to one of the later divisions of the city. 


1 See Appendix IV. + Bee vol. i. pp. 350-362. 
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It was a point of special importance, as it commands the car. . 


ground below the theatre, where the lower termee of 
the hill fades away, and the marshy ground comes up to 
the foot of the upper terrace?, Whatever share Apollén 
may have had in his sister’s house within the Island 2, the 
patron god of all Greck settlers in Sicily? is likely to 
have had his own temple from very early times, And it 
seems quite reasonable to think that his special quarter, 
the Temeuités, hold on this road a position at once as 
sanctuary and as place of defence, answering to that of 
Polichna and the Olympicion on the Helorine road ‘, 


But far more important than all was the post on the Achradina. 


north road, on the hill itself, which must from quite early 
times have been much more than an outpost. The region 
known as Achradina®, a name which, at least in later 
usage, took in both the eastern part of the hill and the 
low ground between the hill and the Island, was at first 
no part of the city, But it docs not follow that it was 


either uninhabited or unfortifid. Merely as military Upper 
post, the upper part of Achradins could not have been a emia 


long left altogether defenceless. It had in truth a good 

natural defence, and there can be little doubt that that 

natural defence was made available for military purposes 

in a remarkable way. The Latomiai or stone-quarries The 
are, as every one knows, one of the most marked features 
of Syracusan topography, and a monrnful interest attaches 
to them at a later stage of our story, A long lino 
of them runs along the hill-side ‘at its middle height. 
They have been cut and enlarged ut various times; but 
there are signs that their beginning was very early. Their 
object seems to have been twofold. Besides the obvious 


1 Seo vol. i. p. 349. 
> ‘That he had some righta there appear fron the inscription spoken of fa 






* Seo vol.i.p.326. * Seevol.i. p. 579. * See Appendix V. 
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purpose of supplying building-stone, there can be little 
doubt that: they had also a military use. ‘They formed a 
strong line of defence for the upper part of Achradina. 
This points to this part of the hill as being oceupied, in- 
habited, and defended, within two or three generations 
after the foundation of Syracuse. 

This date of the slone-quarries may make us more 


inclined to accept the opinion which assigns to this 


period, the period between Archias and Geldn, the build- 
ing, or rather the cutting: out, of the western wall of 
Achradina, ‘This wall may still be traced, and consider- 
able parts are still remaining. It stretches from the upper 
terrace of Achradina nearly due north to the cliffs of the 
northern coast. It fills up the space between two points 
strongly marked by nature. It starts from a small valley 
which at that point divides Achradina from the later parts 
of the city to the west, It reaches to that deep inlet 
of the sea which, under tha name of the Panayia2, 
keeps a memory of another age, and which opens into a 
picturesque limestone combe running some way inland. 
Here, along the cliffs on the castern side of the ravine, 
the wall and its towers, or the preparations for them by 
cutting away the rock, may be clearly traced. They form 
one whole with a vast mass of cuttings for other works, some 
of them evidently for large buildings, in the extreme north 
of Achradina, But the effect of the wall itself may be 
better studied at some central points further to the south. 
‘The lower part of the wall, which is all that remains, is 
made by simply outing away the rock, the usual way of 


Catiing ot making things in Achradina, At Rome, at Alatrium, at 


the wall. 


Selinous °, in some later works in Syracuse itself, the hill- 
side was scarped, but the scarped surface had to be pro- 
tected by a wall of masonry. Here the scarped surface 


* See Topograiis, 17; Lupus, p. 95. 9 See vol. i p. 349. 
: 2 Seo val ip. 424. 
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and the wall are the same thing. Towers were placed our. v. 
in advance; unluckily no gateway is preserved. The 
earlier date given to this work, and thereby to the occu- 
pation and fencing-in of Achradina, is far more likely 

than that which assigns it to the time of Gelén. We 

have to suppose an occupied space apart from the Island, 

less apart perhaps than it seems now, with the low ground 

at the foot of the hill lying unfortified between it and the 
Island. 

If we conceive upper Achradina to have. once been Petition 
in this way distinct, we shall better understand some smePh" 
of the present appearances of this part of Syracuse. The Asradina. 
Latomiai and the other cuttings in the rocks give a 
singularly wild air to a quarter which was once part 
of a thickly peopled city. We see the like to this day 
in more than one Sicilian town!. That is. to say, the 
cuttings were made when Achradina was a distinct post; 
they are in truth part of ite defences. Their existence in 
the seventh century hefore cur wra seems well ascertained 3, 

‘The most exposed side, open to the western side of the hill, 
was guarded by the scarped wall. The southern face, with 
its natural wall at two levels, was further protected by the 
Latomiai. To the east there were the cliffs and the sea 
beneath them; at a later time a wall, partly cut, partly 
Duilt, vas carried along the edge of the cliffs’, ‘The 
ground thus taken in is far larger than Polichna, far 
larger than the Island itself. It was not a mere outpost; 
it was something that could easily grow into a second 
city. But it had not, like Polichna and Temenités, any No special 
specially religious character, nor did it ever put on such ‘hss im 
@ character at any time. Temples have been placed by 
conjecture within the bounds of Achradina, and so large a 


1 Seo vol. |. pp. 151, 173 im the accounts of Moda and Castrogio- 
vanni. 


* Seo Appondix V. # Soo Appondix V. 
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space is not likely to have been without temples of some 
kind, But it is certain that Achradina never boasted of 
any of the greatest and oldest and most homeward sanc- 
tuaries of the commonwealth, Zeus and Apollén, Athené 
and Artemis, Démétér and the Kord, always dwelled clsc- 
where, 

‘The height of Achradina is now utterly decolate, save a 
few scattered houses which have arisen in later times. 
Fow things are more striking than to wander over the 
formken site; it needs some effort of faith to carry about 
us the conviction that it was once a thiekly inhabited city 
of men. Yet we cannot go many steps without lighting on 
signs of man’s former presence. In some parts the cutting 
of the stone for the foundation of buildings shows that the 
buildings lay close together. Here and there we can trace 
an ancient street with the wheel-marks of distant ages still 
leftin the solid stone. Here are the foundations of houses ; 
here are the wider spaces cut away for the foundations of 
public buildings; here we light on monuments of days 
before the Greek had made the height his own. A mass of 
rock, cut away and hollowed from inside, with steps with- 
out and seats within, covered by the living stone hewn into 
the shape of a flattened barrel-vault, can hardly fail to be a 
resting-place of the dead !. In sucha place, within the in- 
habited city, it can hardly be the tomb of a Greck; is it 
too wild a fight of fancy to believe that we have stood 
within the burial-chamber of a Sikel king? From many 
ehradias. points of the forsaken height, we look down on the lower 
terrace beneath, or the open sea and the Great Harbour, on 
Plémmyrion and Ortygia, the Island a marked contrast to 
all the rest, thick with houses, crowned with churches, 
fenced in by the vanishing walls of later times which 
might claim some respect as the representatives of older 





1 See the building, or rather outting, marked 37 in the plan in the 
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defences’, And there is the great and wide sea to the our. v. 
east, the inland mountains to the west. When Achradina 
was first occupied, the history of Syracuse had hardly 
begun ; but in ‘that history the occupation of Achradina 
was no small stage. 

Before we turn away from the early days of Syracuse, Polichua. 
‘we must fake one more glance at Polichna, That oatpost 
and its famous sanctuary are the subject of more distinct 
evidence than either of its fellows. We shall presently 
come across a historical notice which shows that the temple 
of Olympian Zeus was in being in the very beginning of 
the fifth century. Nor is there any need to think that it 
was new then. It has not wholly perished. Those who The Olym- 
have had the luck to write or to read Syracusan history?” 
with the Great Harbour beneath their eyes know well the 
two columns, white in the morning sun, which grees their 
eyes at every dawn. Clearly they stand out in the western 
view from Ortygia, the view whence all Syracusan history 
seems laid out as ina chart before us. Those two shat- The two 
tered columns are all that is left of the great Olympieion, 
famous in the tale of Thucydides and in all Syracusan his- 
tory. On the spot we can trace out part of the basements 
and we see that of the two columns one was the second in the 
front to the east, while the other was one of the rangeon the 
north side, The entablatare is gone ; the capitals aregone ; 
but we can see that the columns are of the true old Dorie 
type; we could tell without book that they not only looked 
down on the camps of Himilkin and of Nikias, but that 
they beheld the march of Geldn, when he came to make 
Syracuse the head of Sikeliot cities. They have one feature 

1 At my visit to Syracune in 1889, the spirit of havoc, which scons to be 
‘the very life of Sicilian municipalities, was glutting ituelf with the destruc- 
tion of the walls of the Emperor Charles. Now, in 1890, the havoc has 
spread itself to the gates, and we have lost the lively impression of the 


work of the tyrant which was given us by the work of the Empsror on the 
same site, 
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which marks them off from most other columns of their 
class. Far smaller than the giant pillars of Selinous, far 
smaller than those of the temples in the Syracusan island, 
they are not, like them, built out of pieces, dram piled on 
drum, Each is hewn ont of a single stone, like the vast 
monoliths in which Roman taste delighted in later days. 
There is no better point to, take in the greatuess of the 
Syracuse that once was, to trace the advance from the 
Ortygia of Archias to the fivefold city of the second 
Ilierén, than either the Olympieion itself or some other 
points of the hill of Polichna, The castle of Maniakés 
looks across the mouth of the Great Harbour to the head- 
Jand where once stood the forts of Nikiss. The lofty front 
of the great church of Syracuse shows, if it hides, the 
temple of Athénd which became in tum the sanctuary of 
Christ and Mahomet, ‘The fortifications of Charles the 
Emperor mark the spot where once stood the castle of 
Dionysios, the law-courts of Timoleén, the royal house of 
Hierén. The eye ranges over the long ridge of Achradina 
and Epipolai, with the stern bluff of Thymbris rising 
behind. Tt dimly lights on the buildings crouching under 
the shadow of the hill, buildings hardly seen in their 
distinctness, but among which the rising seats of the 
theatre of the Greek, till they were shut out by the scexa 
of the Roman, the arcades on arcades of the Roman’s own 
amphitheatre, must once have stood forth as prominent ob- 
jects against the hill-side which rose above them. We see 
the toilsome path by which Démosthenés marched tohis night 
attack on the height of Epipolai. We see where Himilkén 
pitched his camp in the very home of pestilence. And in 
that view we would fain believe that we see the worthiest 
spot of all, the home where Timoledn dwelled as the father 
and counsellor of the city that he had saved}. One great 


1 I know of no reason to plaoe the estate of Timoletn at Tremilia rather 
than anywhere else ; but let the popular belief stand for the moment. 
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seene only in the long tale is perhaps well hidden from us. cur. v. 


We can call up the vision of Syracuse, greatest city of 
Hellas, greatest city of Europe; we cannot see where the 
soldiers of Marcellus climbed up to change the home of 
commonwealths, of tyrants, and of kings, into the head of 
a subject province where Verres was sent to rule in the 
house of Hierdn, 


§2. The First Age of the Tyrants. 
B.0. 608-505. 


It is but a meagre tale that we have been able to put 
together of the political history of Syracuse during two 
hundred and seventy years. Yet it is far fuller than any 
that we can put together of any of the other Sikeliot cities. 
Of Naxos for instance we have not a word to say. And 
though in some cities we have fuller accounts of particular 
events, yet, far as we have been from coming to a conse- 
cutive history of Syracuse, we have come nearer to it than 


we can come in the case of any other city of Sicily. And No tyrants 


one thing stands out before all others in our Syracusan 
notices. A king, as we have seen, is just possible ; bat we 
may safely say that in this first age of Hellenic Sicily 
Syracuse never saw a tyrant. We have seen the strife 
of the patricians and the commons leading to the momen- 
tary victory of the excluded class; we have not sen a 
single man take advantage of the disputes of the two poli- 
tieal parties to make himself absolute master over both. 


fan yot at 


Syracuse. 


Tt ought not to be needful again to define the Greek Abuse of 


tyranny; yet, when that and so many other technical '™* 


terms of Greek politics are so commonly turned away 
from their proper meaning by vague popular use, it may 
be well to put in a warming for the hundredth time as 
to the meaning which attached to the word iyrant when 
both name and thing were new. 

You. 1. z 
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The experience of our own times happily helps us. 
Our age has seen the growth, the dominion, and the 
fall, of one power in which the Greek tyranny was 
reproduced to the letter. But when all that is meant 
is to brand a modern ruler as an oppressor, it is better 
to call him an oppressor than to misuse the Greck 
technical term. According to Greek notions, all oppressors 
are not tyranis and all tyrants are not oppressors. ‘The 
tyrant, in Greek republican days, was the man who raised 
himself to kingly or more than kingly power in a state 
where kingship was not the lawfal constitution, So, by 
& most accurate analogy, in Roman Imperial times the 
tyrant was the man who raised himself to Empire by re- 
volt against an Emperor lawfully acknowledged‘, These 
‘two uses of the name answer as nearly to each other as 
the different political conditions to which they severally 
Delong allow. It is kind of secondary use of the word 
when the name tyrant is applied to a lawful king who 
takes to himself powers beyond those which the laws of 
his state have entrusted to its kings’, But in all three 
uses of the name the leading idea is the same; tyranny is 
everywhere usurpation. Its essence is the unlawful gain- 
ing of power ; as to the use of the power when gained, the 
name is, strictly speaking, colourless. The fact that so 
many of the Greek tyrants were harsh and even bloody 
rulers helped, even in old Greek times, to give the word 
a shade of meaning which did not originally belong to 
it, Still in Greek use, though the oppressive tyrant was 
the rule, yet to speak of a just and benevolent tyrant 


1 Tt should be remembered that the Roman use uf the word lingered 
very long into the middle ages. The definite notion of usurpation, of 
supplanting lawful power of some kind, whether kingly or republican, 
was slow in giving way to the vague use of the word now common. 

* Arist. Pol. v, 10,6; lov Seitaw pay wepl “Apyor wat Erepos riparvos 
rorloroay Basvisias trapyotoys. So Nabis at Sparta long after, See 
Livy, xxiv. 31. 
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was not a contradiction in terms!. In its Roman use cur. v. 
the word is absolutely colourless as to the nature of the 
government. Some of the clase of so-called tyrants were 

among the best ralers that the Empire ever saw. For 

in their day it was simply o question of finel success Diference 
whether a man should be handed down in history as QU™f™ 
tyrant or as Emperor, It was just as in later days, peel 
when it was a question of final succeas whether a man 

should be handed down as Pope or as Antipope. Such 

could not fail to be the case when the question lay between 

two men; it was different where the question lay between 

two forms of government. In old Greek ideas the lawful 

king might be degraded into the tyrant; but no amount 

of success on the part of the tyrant, no amount of military 

glory, no real merit in his civil government, could ever 
change him, as long as the true Greek spirit lasted, into a 

lawful king. 

Vet kingship and tyranny always stand in a certain honor 
relation to one another, In Greck ideas tyranny was the Lingship 
corruption, perhaps rather the base imitation, of kingship. 4 yy, 
So oligarchy, the rule of the few, was the base imitation 
of aristocracy, the rule of the best; so the rule of the mere 
multitude, call it ocklocracy or what we will, was the base 
imitation of democracy, the rule of the whole people. It 
is hard to say what the formal position of a tyrant was; 
or it might be truer to say that, tyranny being in its 
own nature unlawful, the tyrant had no formal position. 

He got power how he could; he kept it how he could; 

he exercised it as best suited his purpose. The outward The body- 
badge of the tyrant, as distingnished from the republican *"* 
magistrate, is the body-guard, the spearmen. The tyrant’s 

first step to dominion is to get such a guard by any 
manner of means, not uncommonly by the vote of a de- 


1 Strabo, xii 4. 17, of the tyrants of Kibyra, 
BQ 
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omar. v, Iuded people, For the tyrant is described as most com- 
monly rising to power by the help of personal influence of 
Ways of some kind. He is a magistrate who abuses his official 
geining !h Dowers to his own ends; he is a popular leader, who 
abuses his sway over the minds of the people. Not un- 
commonly he is the character whose fascination is the 
strongest of all, the man of noble birth who takes up the 
cause of the commons against his own order. When, in 
any of these ways, he has once got armed men at his 
bidding, his next. step is to seize the akropolis or other 
strong place of the city. ‘That he makes the stronghold of 
his power. ‘There he surrounds himself with mercenary 
soldiers, the main stay of a dominion which, having no 

root in law, has to rest wholly upon force. 
Bxorolio of As for the way in which the powor thus gainod is exeroised, 
wae" that differs according to the circumstances of each case, and 
specially according to the amount of opposition which the 
tyrant’s government met with. In some cases theré may 
have been from the beginning, or there may have grown 
up through the unrestrained use of power, a real delight in 
oppression, a positive pleasure in the infliction of suffering. 
But there is no reason to think that this was the usual 
character of » Greek tyranny. The tyrant, as a rule, stuck 
at no crime which either passion or policy dictated; but 
there is no reason to think that the tyrant, as a role, 
committed crimes for the mere pleasure of committing 
them, In many cases the tyrant had very little tempta- 
tion to any monstrous crimes. A tyrant who rose to 
power as a popular leader against an exclusive class 
might do acts of wrong towards members of the body 
which he had overthrown ; he might still keep his popu- 
larity with those who rejoiced in his success and with 
* fe for instance. the well-known story of Pelsisrstes, 1. 69, and 
Grote's comment (iii. 207) that the xepuengépor presently became Bepu- 
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whom he had every motive to deal gently, It does not azar. v. 
appear that the tyrant, as a rule, swept away the laws and The fons 
constitution of the city in which he reigned. ‘The forms or" &° 
of law might go on; it was enough if magistrates and 
assemblies practically did their master’s bidding. When- 

ever either silent influence or express command failed to 

secure obedience, the spearmen were ready to step in. 

Here then was a man with the power, or more than the Applica- 
power, of a king, but with no formal kingly position. Our {3 te, 
evidence leads us to believe that the early tyrants never *°ty7=nts 
took the title, or assumed the state, of kings. But they 
had a craving after the position which they did not venture 
to take to themselves, They were well pleased when any 
one would bestow on them the titles of lawful kingship, 

On the other hand, among writers in old Greece, to whom 
the rule of one in any shape was unfamiliar, it is not un- 
common to find the name of tyrant applied to lawful kings, 
either of tho past or of the precont!, And in later times, Laterform 
when the presence and the dominion of the Macedonian %2™™ 
princes had made the Greek mind more familiar with the 
notion of kingship, the distinction between king and tyrant 
grew fainter. On the one hand, a class of tyrants arose 
quite distinct from the tyrants of the elder day. The 
tyrant of the Macedonian times had in many cases not 
risen to power by any means within the city itself, He 
often represented no party within the city; he was a mere 
external oppressor, very often a leader of mercenaries 
whom the Macedonian king found it to his interest to 
maintain in power. And in those times also tyrants who Laer 
had more in common with the elder clase, men who had S™2" 
risen to power by some means or other within the city, ey 
tried to put themselves as far as they could on a level 
with the Macedonian princes. They were not only well 
pleased when any one would speak of them as kings; 

4 See Appendix I. 
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cnar v. they took the kingly title to themselves. The style which 


‘Tyrancy 
grows 
worse, 


was taken by the generals of Alexander was surely not 
too lofty for Greek rulers of equal power. Whether 
Syracuse ever saw King Pollis or not, she certainly saw a 
good deal of King Agathoklés. 

The worst thing about the Greek tyranny was that the 
rule of the tyrant was almost sure to grow harsher as it 
grew older. The tyrant always had enemies; even if he 
was popular with one party, he was hated by another. 
Hatred led to plots and attempts on his life; such at- 
tempts further soured the tyrant’s temper ; whatever he 


Pictures of was before, he became suspicious and cruel. The frightful 


tyranny. 


pictures which are set before us of the tyrant, as a solitary 
being, trusting none, never sure of the faithfulness of 
friend or kinsman, of wife or child, are most likely ex- 
aggerations or paintings from the very worst cases. But 
there is an clement of trath in them. It is not easy to 
speak the truth even to a lawful king; it must have been 


Short-lived yet harder to speak it to a tyrant. The tyrant’s career 


dynasties 
i eve 


rate, was often cut short by private killing or by public insur- 


rection ; it became a proverb that an old tyrant was a rare 
sight?, And, when he succeeded in gratifying the common 
instinct of mankind, when he contrived to hand on his 
power to his son, his son commonly proved worse than 
himself. Brought up in somewhat of the position of a 
prince, he was not under the restraints of prince; nor 
had he the wisdom which » varied experience had often 
given to his father. The second of s line of tyrants is 
sometimes less cruel than his father ; he is commonly more 
debauched, more given to wound the family honour of his 
subjects. The most long-lived tyramnies seldom lasted 
beyond the third generation, David, Solomon, Rehoboam ; 
the man who founds, the man who enjoys, and the man 


* This comes out mot strongly in the Hiern of Xenophon. 
* Plat. Sept. Sap. Conv, 0. 2. 
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who loses, are typical characters among Greek tyrants as aur. v. 
well as among Eastern kings. 

Of usurped powers of this kind the colonies, and above Tyrants 
all the Sikeliot colonies, seem, at a first glance at Grecian ™,.., 
history, to be the special home. They certainly are the inthe 
abiding lume. In old Greece there are two periods in tyo 
which tyranny is common, but there is a long time be- Puicds of 
tween them in which tyrants are seldom heard of, A oH Grose. 
wide gap parts the tyrants who were put down by the 
Spartans in the sixth century before Christ and the tyrants 
who were put down by Aratos of Sikydn in the third. In Tyrany 
Sicily there is no gap of any such length, The tyrants aii sig in 
begin very soon after the foundation of the cities ; they go on 
at intervals till Sicily passes under the dominion of Rome. 
Phalaris and Phintias had contemporary tyrants in old 
Greece ; but in the age of Dionysios the tyrant was in old 
Greece all but unknown. This is one of the many marks 
of difference between Greece and her colonics. Brilliant 
as ure some periods of the life of Hellas trausplanted to 
other shores, more brilliant at some times than the life of 
Hellas on its own ancient soil, the freedom of the colonial 
cities, like their greatness, had not the same firm and 
abiding root as the freedom of the cities of old Gresce. 

‘The constant appearance of tyrannies in Sicily is part of 
that general uncertainty of things, those constant changes 
of governments and of populations, which were marked in 
the fifth century before Christ as distinguishing Sicily from 
old Greece. It is not wonderful that the tyrants of Sicily 
became proverbial?, Sicily was the chosen land of tyrants All kinds 
of the Greek type, even as in after ages Britain was the io 
chosen land of tyrants of the Roman type*. In our 

* Thue. vi. 17. 

* It is hardly needful to refer te the mention of “Siouli tyranni” in 
‘Horace (Ep. i. 3. 58). ‘They sot the standard. 

* «¢ Britannia fertilis provincia tyrannoram,” says Jerome. See M. H.R. 
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. Sicilian story we shall come across every class of tyrant ; 


we shall see every kind of means by which men rose to 
tyranny. Symicuse will, in days to come, supply us with 
the more part, and the more famous part, of our examples. 
But as yet Syraense knows not the rule of the tyrant ; it 
is with other cities aad, with one exception, with less 
famous tyrants, that we have to begin. 


The first name on the roll of the tyrants of Sicily is cer 
tainly not a famous one. Panaitios of Leontinoi, whose 
date is fixed to the last years of the seventh century, is 
said to have been the earliest of the class’. He is placed 
on high authority among those tyrants who rose to power 
through abuse of their influence as demagogues in opposi= 
tion to an oligarchy’, ‘This implies that there were 
already at this time serious disputes at Leontinoi between 
an exclusive and an excluded class. In these classes we 
may most likely see another case of inhabitants of older 
and newer settlement. A later account, which gives some 
details which are at least not impossible, eees in the dispute 
only ® strife between the rich and the poor, And un- 
doubtedly the strife between older and newer citizens, 
between patricians and plebeians, had a constantly growing 
tendency to pat on that shape. Only we must bear in 
mind that that was neither its essential nor its earliest 
shape. 

The story of Panaitios, as we have it, opens a now 
period in two ways, He is not only the first recorded 
tyrant in Sicily ; he is the first recorded commander in a 


1 Eusebius, Ol. 41. 4. p. 314, Roncalli; “Panetius primus in Sicilia 
arripuit tyranniden.” 

» Aristotle twice mentions him in this character, v. 10. 6, and more dis- 
tinctly v, 12, 135 ds ruparrita perapdAaner if ddcyupxlus, Lonep dy Zeeedig. 
axeddy al mreforai rly dpyalay, ty Acovrivoss els ry Tavacriou ropavita wal 
dy Téag ls ry Kiedvdpou wat dy ‘Prylg ls rihv "Avofiadou ral ty éddas 
roMais wédeow darren, 
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‘war between two Greek cities in Sicily. He leads the forces ozar. v. 
of Chalkidian Lecntinoi in a war with the neighbouring Megas 
Dorians of Megara. The war is not likely to have been the tins. 
first of its class, but it is the first which we find recorded 

in our meagre sources. If we see at Naxos the Ebbsfleet 

of Sicily, the war of Leontinoi and Megara will answer to 

the fight of West-Saxon and Kentishman at Wibbandin, 
where Aithelberht gave way to thearms of Ceawlin', The Passitios 
polemarch of Leontinoi wins over the poor, as they appear °“™""* 
in this version, by pointing out to them how far their ex- 

ploits in the war heve outdone those of the rich. By the 

rich, in military language, we may doubtless understand the 
knights or horsemen*, He then orders a review of arms 

and horses outside the gates. It is not said, but it seems 
implied, that the review concerned the horsemen only ; it 

sounds like a kind of penal examination after real or 
alleged failures of duty. ‘The arms are to be examined ; Trick by 
the men, seemingly slaves, who have the care of the “hth te 
horses, are bidden meanwhile to take them to pasture in a 7*™*y- 
woody place®, Panaitios has also at his command six 
hundred pedtasts, We area little surprised at seeing the 
‘Thracian mercenaries of the fifth century before Christ 

already in Sicily in the seventh. As they scom to be 

spoken of as men ready for revolution, it may be that 

the six hundred were light-armed men of the poorer 

class in Leontinoi itself*, The officer in command of 


+ See the English Chronicles under 4.0. 568, the fint recorded war 
betwoen Englistunan and Englishman. 

2 This atory come from Polyainos, v. 47; Havelries Acorrivay Meyspeize 
odcpolvraw wepl “fs Bpaw wohenapytiv xpirrov piv rods wloyras nat reCode 
‘ols edwépors wal lwredes ovvénpouaey ds incivan mheoverroivrar br ras phxas, 
aéréy Bi woAAd 2Aarroupivar, 

Tb. 5 mpd tiv auddw UEdadiow wechoas 7a. py Buda épeyely wad Soxiph- 
(av tweipairo, rods 28 trnous rots drixais rapabods Ex-Acvoer Eyeuy as vophe. 
‘This mention of the borses looks as if the roview was confiaed to the horse 


men. 
+ Thay dfaxoators Bi wevrarrds Exar cirpends apds ri travdcraciy. 
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them is left to look after the examination of arms, while 
Panaitios goes into the shade, and persuades the keepers of 
the horses to set upon their masters?. ‘They mount the 
horses and charge their masters, while the peltasts join in 
the slaughter, The city is ocoupied and Pansitios is pro- 
claimed tyrant?, 

One has grave doubts as to the proclamation of Panaitios 
or any other man by the formal style of tyrant ; it is till 
less likely if tyranny was then so new # thing in Sicily as 
we are told that it was, But this is just the kind of point 
on which we must not lok for minute accuracy in writers 
of the class from which this story comes, The retailers 
of anecdotes often borrowed the substance of their stories 
from perfectly trustworthy writers now lost. But they 
did not always copy them literally. As they sometimes 
confounded one tyrant with another and one city with 
another, still less were they likely to notice differences of 
technical language between an earlier and a later time. 
In this present story there is doubtless enough of truth 
to justify us in setting down Panaitios as one who made 
himself tyrant by the help of the commons against the 
ruling order, and who did not scruple to abuse his powers 
as a military commander to cause a massacre of one part 
of his army, The beginnings of Panaitios were certainly 
bad ; of the nature of his government and of its end we 


hear nothing. 


The city which came into being at the same time as 
Leontinoi, its Chalkidian sister Katané, had another ex- 
perience, and a happier. Our one record of Katané during 
the time with which we are now concerned gives us a 

1 ‘There is something picturesque, but not altogether intelligible, in the 
Aescription of Panaitios at this moment (Polyainos, v. 47); abrds Si és 
bed 12 BivBpa onsds Bedwevos dvexipee ual rods frudxous Exec énOlobau 
eis Beowiraus, 

9 Th; eareAdBorre ri wher wad Havulreoy réparvey dviypipeurar, 
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glimpse, not indeed of a tyrant, but still of a man clothed az. v. 


with special powers beyond those of an ordinary magistrate. 
‘The tyrant rose to power through political disputes among 
his fellow-citizens. In some happier cases the citizens by 
common consent chose some man to whom all agreed to 
lock up, and clothed him with powers to heal their differ- 
ences. ‘The Aisgmnétcs, a word which it is hard to trane- The 
late, was a personal ruler who was neither king nor tyrant, Wiy”” 
but who was, under special circumstances, chosen to wield 


special powers, whether for life or for a fixed time’. It Origin of 


‘Tmpe- 


is worth noticing that the Imperial power at Rome arose riel poser 


out of a commission of this kind. The early Emperors, as 
far as their formal position went, cannot be rightly classed 
either with kings or with tyrants. They were citizens to 
whom, in theory at least, the commonwealth had granted 
certain extraordinary, but still defined, powers. But in all 
these cases alike, whether we are dealing with the earliest 
or the latest days of a commonwealth, we are dealing with 
a state of things in which it was cosy and natural for 
a single man to be set, whether by lawful or unlawful 
means, above the level of his fellows. And this aguin 
suggests the thought that, where the tyrant and the 
Ainymnétés were both familiar, a retum to acknowledged 
kingship might not be wholly impossible *, 


at Home. 


Akin to the disymadté, often the same in person and The an 


office, was the primitive lawgiver, entrusted by common con- Sivers” 


sent with powers to compose the dissensions of the citizens 
and to provide against future evils by a formal code of laws. 
We hear of many such; of the Spartan Lykourgos, the 
most famous of them all, of the Athenian Drakén and 

+ On the Alsymnétés, see Plas, Die Tyrannis, i. 115. The most noted 
case ia that of Pittakos of Mityléné, who however is also spoken of both as 
Tipavros and as Baodets (Bde pide Bde wad yap Thrrexds dda, peytros 
Mirvdévas BamAcan. Bergk, ii, 673). I do not-know that the word 
alovuriyrys is ever directly applied to any Sicilian ruler, 

* See above, p. 8. 
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cuar.y. Solén, and, coming nearer to the land with which we 
are concerned, of Zaleukos of the Epizephyrian Lokroi. 

All of these, even Solan, the latest and the most historical, 

have a certain mythical atmosphere cleaving to them. 

For in truth the position of a lawgiver of this kind is 

one which offers special temptations for the growth of 

legend. A king or magistrate, famous in the history of 

his people, a Servius or an Alfred, who is known to have 

been the author of some laws, is, by a natural process, 

credited with the authorship of a crowd of enactments 

and customs, many of them earlier, many of them later, 
Greck ma than his real day, But the primitive Greek lawgiver 
Inwe™® holds a special position in the history of legislation. He 
is most unlike the Teutonic king, whose legislation com- 

monly comes to little more than causing the existing 
customs of his people to be set down in a written shape. 

Wide ‘The Greek lawgiver deemed it his business, while he was 
mugect legislating, to legislate about everything. His calling 
legitlation. was not merely to settle a political constitntion, but to 
Tacha yegulate the lives of the citizens in all matters, and that 
by no means according to the tradition of the elders, but 
according to his own personal notions of what was ex- 

pedient and becoming. The laws of the primitive law- 

giver, in order to be the better remembered, were often 

clothed in verse. They embody the dry, practical, Hesiodic, 

wisdom of an early age, We may even see # touch of 

spiteful humour in such an enactment as a law of divorce 

which allowed the man freely to put away his wife and 

the woman freely to put away her husband, but which 

added that in such a case neither must marry a second 

wife or husband younger than the partner who had been 

put away, This last is quoted as one of the laws of the 

wise Charindas, the lawgiver who stands out as the one 


* Dind. xii, 18, As if to catch Cicero beforehand, the rule is extended to 
‘oth soxes, but tho woman's sharo comea first, 
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man known at Katané during our present period, as the mar. v. 
tyrant Panaitios stands out as the one man known at 
Leontinoi. 

Of the laws of Charéndas, genuine or alleged, consider- Chardndas 
able fragments remain; but of the man himself it is hard %“*"* 
to say anything with certainty!. There is nothing to 
fix his exact date, whether in the seventa or the sixth 
century. His legislation may very well have been older 
than the tyranny of Panaitios. At all events he belongs 
to Sicily in the days with which we are now dealing, 
One thing only is certain; no one can accept the version 
which carries him and his laws into so very modem a 
time and place as the Thourioi of the fifth century *, 
That Chardndas legislated for Katené there seems no Hel 
reasonable doubt; he is said to have legislated for other u° ties, 
cities as well, among which Rhégion is specially mens 
tioned. That Katané was his birth-place was the general 
belief; but there is some force in the suggestion of a 
modern scholar that the Dorie form of his name shows 
that he was not a native of the Ionian city, He may 
well have been, like some others among these primitive law~ 
givers, or like the podest2 or the senator of medieval Italy, 
sent for from some other city to allay the dissensions of 
that with which his name has become specially connected ', 

If we could conceive him to have been a native of Sybaris 

adopted at Katané, we should have some clew to the wild 
confusion which carried him to Thourioi. His laws scom Nature 

to have been in verse, and to have beon widely sproad, Su fe: 
Of their genuine matter we can say but little; they arc hie} 
noticed by # string of writers from Plato onwards, and 

it is plain that in later times the name of Chardndas was 











2 On Chardndas and his laws soe Appendix VI. 

* See Holm, G. S. i. 401, 

® Acoording to the strange confusion of Diodtros, xii, x1, which I have 
examined in Appendix VI. 
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curv, one which was freely used, like some other names, as 


a peg on which to hang edifying precepts which were no 
part of his legislation. Still there is reason to believe 
that some parts of the substance, though not the form, of 
his genuine laws have come down to us, 


Hisalleged Of the life of Chardndas we really know nothing. ‘The 


= 


of 


his death. 


statement that he legislated for Rhégion because he was 
banished from Katané is most likely a mere hasty infer- 
ence!, The more famous tale of his death is common 
to him with more than one lawgiver in Sicily and else- 
where, of times both earlier and later than his own. 
His laws had forbidden any man to appear armed in the 
public assembly. This ordinance distinctly points to that 
change in Greek manners by which the ancient practice 
of going armed was laid aside, and even came to be looked 
on as one of the badges which marked off the barbarian 


Useofarms from the Greek *, We might conceive that, as in many 


in the as- 


rembly. 


Toutonis lands, both in earlier and in later times, the 
sword or spear was borne in the assembly, as a badge of 
freedom and citizenship, long after it had been laid aside 
in the common intercourse of daily life. Chardndas, so 
the story goes, had gone into the country to act against 
robbers; on such an errand he was of course girded with 
his sword. While he was away, some sudden need called 
for the gathering of an assembly. The meeting so sum- 
moned was ficredly divided betweon two partic, Cha- 


1 ABian, V. H. iii. 17; XapbvBar 82 rd dy Kardyy wal rd iv ‘Parle 
[tmnvdpbarrey] Bre be Ravivns Egeurys. 

2 ‘The sicry is told, of course out of place, by DiodOros, xil. 19. He tella 
exactly the same story of the much later Syracusan lawgiver Dioklés in 
xiii, 33. He himself remarks that it is told of both, It certainly seems 
more in character with the earlier than with the later date. 

* See Taucydides i.6. The text of Chardndas’ law is abridged in the 
works of Dicldrus; verouoteryeads 8° fv pndlra pel Sedov beedrqouifer. 
The story which he tells of Geldu in xi, 26 implies that at Syracuse 
the armed assembly went on ia his day, which we should hardly have 
looked for, 
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rindas, coming back at the moment and forgetting that omar. v. 


he still wore the forbidden weapon, hastened to the place 
of meeting and tried to calm the angry disputants. His 
enemies—the tale implies that he had enemies, perhaps 
only those whom his speech told against—cried out against 
his breach of his own law. “By Zeus,” he answered, 
“I will not set aside my law; I will confirm it.” He 
drew his sword and slew himself*, This story, doubtful 
as to time, place, and person, goes along with the legend 
of the Pious Brethren to make up the whole of the history 
of Katan for two hundred and fifty years. 


Next in order in our survey of Sicily during these ages, 
we might be led, both by the antiquity of the city and by 
the probable date of the events themselves, to put the be- 
ginning of the recorded revolutions of Gela, But the dates 
are so uncertain that chronological order matters little, 
and the affairs of Gela lead up more directly than those 
of any other Sikeliot city to the great movements of 


which we shall have to speak presently. Selinous too had Other 


tyrants ; so had Zanklé, unless indeed she had lawful kings, “"™"™"“* 


But the tyrannies at Selinous and Zanklé connect them- 
selves, like those of Gela, with other events. It will be 
better, before we come to them, to speak of a tyranny which 
does not in the same way connect itself with later history, 


but which, ae a tyrwony, stands out beforeall others, ‘There Syms 
is a marked contrast indeed between the story of Syracuse, Siragss, 


all but the eldest of Sikeliot cities, and the story of 
Akragas, as far as our present times go, the youngest. 
While we have to patch up our record of Syracuse from 
@ few scattered notices spread over more than two cen- 
turies, Akragas, starting in the world a hundred and fifty 
years later than Syracuse, becomes the centre of a rich 


* Diod. xii. 19 ; "Ay tvds elmbvros, KarcAdaveas ray Thuy vépoy, Ma Ai’, 
dinciy, AAA wipror rouse wal owaciperos TB fupidior, davrdy Sxtopater. 
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store of what we hardly know whether to speak of as 
history or as mythology. History it hardly is in any 
case, for we have no consecutive narrative; but the wealth 
of anecdotes and references for Akragantine story in the 
sixth century before Christ is overwhelming. And, if 
we are not, as at Leontinoi and Katané, confined to the 
name of a single man, yet all gathers round a single 
man. Akragas could at least boast, such as the boast, 
is, that in all early Greek history no name was more 
widely spread than that of her tyrant Phalaris. No 
man has given rise to more controversies, and to contro- 
versies of singularly varied kinds, both in older and in 
later times. Was Phalaris among the earliest masters 
of Greek prose composition? Did he put men to a 
death of torture by means of a brazen bull? All ques 
tions about the letters of Phularis might be looked on as 
set at rest, for ever, were it not that a kindred impos- 
ture of far later times still finds believers. Those who 
still strive to set up the false Ingulf as a genuine au- 
thority for the eleventh centary after Christ may haply 
strive again to sot up the false Phalaris as a genuine 


The tresen authority for the sixth century before Christ’, The bull 


bull 


supplied matter for controversy long before the letters 
were written, and it still remains a matter of controversy 
by no means so easy to settle as the letters. And, letters 
and bull apart, Phalaris still remains a puzzle. We are 
drawn towards him as the single figure that stands boldly 
out in this stage of Sicilian history; but, as we draw near, 
it is far from easy to fix his birth-place or his exact date, 
or to make out any one of his acts for certain, Our know- 
ledge of him really comes to hardly more than the bare 
facts that ho was tyrant of Akragas, and that he became 
tyrant within a remarkably short time after the founda- 
tion of the city. We should specially like to know the 


On ths pretended Letters of Phalaris see Appendix VIL, 
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causes which made Akragas fall under the power of a our. y. 
tyrant during the days of its growth, or even childhood, 
while at Syraense tyrants did not arise for nearly two 
hundred ond fifty years, and then did not come from 
within but from without, This question presents itself Date of bis 
equally at whatever date we fix the accession of Phalaris. yo s36- 
And in ary case it is not wonderful that he should be 55+ 
spoken of as no native of Akragas, perhaps as no native 
of Sicily. Many who have written abont Phalaris soem Phataris 
to have forgotten that, ten years after the foundation of Zoho 
Akragas, all its active citizens must have been bom in 
other places, that, even thirty years after its foundation, 
such must have been the case with the more part of 
them. Akragas was a colony of Gea, and it brought its 
founders from Rhodes. There is therefore nothing won- rriap 
derful if it should happen that a man from the neigh- isis 
bouring Dorian island of Astypalaia was admitted as one 
of the first settlers. A statement, resting on the worst 
possible authority, but not unlikely in itself and not con- 
tradicted by any better authority, brings Phalaris from 
that islnd!, And it is hard to see with what motive 
such a story, if false, could have ben invented. 

‘The question how Phalaris rose to despotie power in the 
new city is more important than the question as to the 
place of his birth. In one passage of his serious political Mention of 
writings, Aristotle remarks that most of the Sikeliot tyrants rmote”. 
belonged to that: class who were demagogues before they 
were tyrants®. In another place he speaks of Phalaris by 
name as one of those who rose to power through the pos- 
session of some magistracy®, In these two statements 

1 He is male in the Letters, 35 (p. 144, ed. Schiifer), to devoribe himself 
an Bddaps, Acwidyavros vids, “Acruwakacds 13 yévos, rarpides dmeorepy- 
pdvos, Topavves *Axparyavrivew. 

2 Bee above, p. 56. 
&, where he places Phalaris among the tyrants who rose to 
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there is nothing contradictory, nothing improbable; but in 
another part of his writings, where he was less bound to 
take heed to the facts of history, Aristotle has told us a 
story which answers itself on the face of it. He brings in 
the poet Stésichoros as inventing or repeating the well- 
Imown fable of the horse, the stag, and the man, in order 
to hinder the men, not of Akragas but of Himera, from 
giving Phalaris the means of seizing absolute dominion. 
He is already general with full powers, and he has reached 
that stage of “the despot’s progress!” in which the bud- 
ding tyrant asks for » guard’, The story would equally 
suit a great number of cities and a great number of 
tyrants. The mention of Stésichoros goes some way to 
suggest that it may be in its place at Himera; only, if 
so, the name of Phalaris must have displaced the name 
of some local tyrant. For Phalaris another version has 
Gelén; in fact, for the purposes of the story, one tyrant 
was as good as another. 

Itis quite different with the mention of Phalaris as cne 


* who rose to the tyranny through the possession of some 


office. ‘This goes far to show that there is some ground 
for a story which in some points reealls one which we have 
already come across at Syracuse’, The young city of 
Alaagas, in the tenth year of its foundation, is still imper- 
fect. ‘Ihe high hill of its akropolis still needs toth divine 
and human defences. It is still without a wall, at least 
without euch a wall of stone as full safety needed. It i 
also without a house for the protecting god, Zeus of the 
City‘, ‘The men of Akragas, in their faith, begin the holy 

1 I borrow this phrase from Grote, ili. 307. 

* Seo above, p. gr. On the story about Stitfchoros and Phaleria in 
Aristotle’s Rhetoric, fi. 20, and tho other version which brings in Geldn, 
seo Appendix VIT. The conte of things is at least well marked; Edopéra 
orparnydy abrorpitopa av ‘luepaiar bédapy vat wedAdvraw qudaxdy KBdvar 
‘roi otparos, 

* Bee above, p. 14. 

“ ‘The atory comes from Polysincs, sv. 1, His Zets ToAceds i clearly the 
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work first of all. Phalaris, like Agathoklés at Symouse, our. v. 
was entrusted with the building of the temple on the Few bleed 
height, the temple which has given way to the present buld the 
cathedral church, though we cannot, as at Syracuse, say {ile of 
that it actually survives in the later building. The work 
was a great one; for the height was stony and rugged. 
Yet it was not for the honour of the sovereign god 
to build his house on any site lower than the highest of 
allt. Phalaris, accustomed to such works *, engages to His sbuse 


Entrusted to that end with a large sum of public money, 
he not only Jaye in a store of wood, stones, and iron for the 
work, but he both buys slaves and hires mercenaries for 
his own purposes, ‘The work was begun, but only begun ; 
the foundations were still in digging, when Phalaris sent a 
herald to offer a reward for the discovery of those who had 
stolen the wood and iron that had been made ready for the 
building. This increased the trust which the people placed 
in Phalaris, They agreed to his proposal that—seemingly 
to guard against such thefts—he should be further en- 
trusted with the charge of surrounding the akropolis with 
a wall. The wall is built; the akropolis ia ready to be 
used as a fortress. Phalaris now frees his slaves and arms Hs seizes 
both thom and the hirelings with axes. He takes advantage tyranny. 
of the feast of the Thesmophoria, the feast of Démétér 
and her Child, the goddesses of Henna, no doubt already 
the goddesses of all Sicily, which, we are to suppose, as the 
same as Zeds ‘AraBipos, There is no difficulty in the two names. The 
first settlers called the god 'AraBipos after the Rhodian mount, when 
there was only one temple of Zeus in Akragas, When the Olympicion 
srows dowa balow, ‘ia Zsce of oko eliy miyil well bo dinlngaldied 
petenside, Boe vel bp <P. 

2 In the alory in Polyainos, Phal reddwns rr wohrdv, The temple 
is to be built at a cost of two hundred talents; én? ris dxpas ds merpadous 
mal orepentdrys Kai dddax solos dv Exov by ifmrordry riv Gedy lSpoacbas. 

2 Ib. ; éwivrevser 5 dfyos, ds 018 Tdv Terawundy Blov suseiplay rv roLosTaR 
txorn. 
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cxar, v. later topography of the city suggests, was held far beyond 
the circuit of the new wall’, Phalaris and his followers 
set upon the worshippers; the more yart of the men are 
killed ; the women and children come under the power of 
Phalaris, who becomes undisputed tyrant of Akragas?, 

Iacalsdar. Tn a tale like this there is beyond doubt ax clement of 

story. legend, and one is further tempted to suspect a certain 
amount of confusion in the telling of the latter part of the 
story. But it is uot therefure to be whelly cast aside. 
It is not like an alternative story in which Phalaris pro- 
claims games outside the city as an occasion for seizing the 
arms of the citizens‘, This is one of the eurrent stories, 
fitted in with the names of Phalaris and Akragas, but 
which would do equally well for any other city and any 
other tyrant. But: the other is clearly a local story; it 
implies knowledge of the topography of Akragas, and it 
takes for granted the still youthful and imperfect state of 
the city at the time of the establishment of the tyranny. 
‘We may fairly take it as some evidence both for the early 
date of the usurpation of Phalaris and for the means by 
which he rose to power, namely by turning some public 
trust to his own purposes. 

1 Soe vol. i. p. 437, and below, p. 80. 

2 Polyainos, ¥. £; rois wAcierous rev dvOpGr dmowrelvas yaniv Kal 
alder wipion earacras drepirrqoe 14s ‘axpeyartlrew séNon. 

* ‘The killing of the men and the seizure of the women and children reada 
like that kind of story of which the settlement of the Mamertines at Messana 
is the best known. But this is quite cut of place here. Considering the 
mention of the Thesmophoria, one would think that the real story was that 
he sezed the women outeide the walls, and go brought the men to submit. 
And s general massacre of the men would naturally have been followed by 
‘some story of the enfranchisement of slaves or mercenaries or some other 
device for making up the loss of the elain citizens. 

* This story immediately follows the other. While the citizens are 
seeing the show, Phalaris shuts the gates and sends his gvax 
the houses for arms. ‘his story is clearly inconsistent with 
‘And as thin is one of the received storks of the tricks of tyrant, while the 
former one has a real loesl colouring, the former, in its gynoral outline, 
is greatly to be preferred. 
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Phalarie thon was tyrant ; but assuredly not, what some cua. v. 
have called him, the first tyrant in the Greek world or Hzent of 
even the first among the Greeks of Sicily. He was lord of gastiue 
Akragas; whether his dominion reached beyond that city S20" 
and its territory there is really nothing to show. ‘There ?B*!*r* 
is distinet evidence that in his day that territory reached 

as far as the southern Himeras; the hill of Eknomos, the 

site of the future town of Phintias, was his?. This is 

all that can be said with certainty. Later writers, with Later ex. 
Dionysios and Agathoklés before their eyes, have painted *Ffmt™ 
the most famous of tyrants as lord of all Sicily, or at least “ z 
of many of its cities. Sometimes he appears as master of 
towns which did not come into being till long after his day. 
It is perfectly possible that Phalaris may have made him- 
self master of some of the Sikeliot cities besides Akragas ; 
but there is no evidence that he did. The belief that he 
conquered Leontinoi seems to rest on no evidence beyond 
a chance explanation of a proverb?; the belief that he 
conquered Himers seems to be an attempt to get some 
historical truth out of the story told by Aristotle, But his His Sikan 
wars with the Sikans rest on quite other grounds. The fact ““""~ 
that he is made to war with Sikans and not with Sikels in- 


ereases our confidence. That is,it makes it more likely that 








the anecdote-monger was copying some good authority. A 
lord of Akragas in his age could hardly keep himself from 
Sikan warfare, and the tales of his doings in that way, 
whatever we say of the particular tricks by which he is said 
to have overcome his enemies, have doubtless an historical 
groundwork, A Sikan town and its prinee, otherwise un- Twa of 
known, Vessa and its king Teutos, are not likely to be the ™ 
invention of sophists®. We need not believe that Phalaris 

1 Diod. xix, 104. * Seo Appendix VII, 

3 See vol. i. p. 118. In this story the names are perhaps the best part; 
they can hardly be the invention of the compiler; ‘éAapis mpds Tedroy 
dpyorra Odlooys, faep eddaiporecrdry nul peyiory Zixarioy wiArs txcppe 
robs ponerevoplvovs abrg rhy ixelvou duyarépa. 
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could find no other way of overcoming the Sikan prince 
than by arranging 1 mariage with his daughter, and 
bringing youthful scldiers: in the garb of handmaidens 
to begin the work of slaughter at the wedding-feast '. 
Still we may set down the successful war which Phalaris 
is ssid to have waged against Teutos as a real scrap of 
early Sicilian history. 

‘The truth is that every detail that concerns Phalaris has 
a mythical element about it. Still something must have 
marked him out to become the subject of so large a mass 
of fiction beginning possibly so near his own day. It is 
easy to argue that he must have been a warrior and con 
queror over some large part of Sicily, for that otherwise 
even exaggeration would not have spoken of him as lord 
of the whole island. It is no less easy to argue that, 
when he had once gained a reputation as the most famous 
of Sicilian tyrante, he was naturally painted as a conqueror 
like the great Sicilian tyrants of later days, Only then 
we have to account for the unusual renown, if only in the 
shape of infamy, which gathered round his name, And 
for that renown there is certainly enough to account in the 
traditional character of his internal government. There is 
no need to attribute to him any greater success in war 
than might be gained in those conflicts with barbarian 
neighbours which may be taken for granted in any ener- 


+ This is eosentislly the same story as the deception of the Persians 
by tho Maosdorian Alexander in Herodotus, v. 19, and aa tho otory in 
Herakleidés of Pontos, 32, of s Kephallenian tyrant whose name is not 
giver 

Axother wild story of the Sikan warfare of Phelaris is told by Polyainos, 
¥. gy and in melightly differeat shape by Frontinus, Strat. 
pretends to make pesce with certain Sikans who had been 
for a long time because they had much corn in store. By the terms of the 
peace he gives them the com that he has for his army, and is to take their 
noxt crop instcod. He bribes the keepers of the corn-stores to let ia the 
rain; 60, when he has taken the next year’s crop, the Sikans have no corn, 
and are driven to give in, 
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getic Sikeliot leader, whether king, tyrant, or republican czar. v. 
magistrate. 

As to the nature of the rule of Phalaris in his own city, Rule of 
we have the fact that he was traditionally handed down as ;yueis * 
one of the worst of tyrants, that his name became a pro- 
verb for cruelty, and was coupled with those of the worst 
recorded oppressors, mythical and real!. On the other Apolozios 
hand, there is the very singular fact that in later times him. 
he found advocates, that apologies were written for him 2, 
and that elaborate letters, painting him in another light 
than that of a wanton oppressor, were composed in his 
name. The apologies and letters were without doubt 
mere rhetorical exercises, examples of the skill with which 
a view might be maintained which ran counter to that com- 
monly received. Still there must have been some special 
reason why this particular tyrant of all tyrants should 
have been picked out as the subject: of these ingenions 
paradoxes, It might point to come current of tradition 
which represented Phalaris as less hateful than he looked 
in the tradition which was more commonly xeceived. But Their 
it is just as easy, perhaps more easy, to suppose that the "“@™ 
more favourable report, a report confined to quite late 
times, grew out of a mere spirit of contradiction, A man 
who was said to have roasted people to death in a brazen 
bull was naturally much talked about in all ages; he 
became a traditional bugbear, a traditional common-place 
of rhetoric. A natural reaction followed among rhetori- 
cians and sophists. It became a trial of ingenuity to get 

1 ‘Thus Lacian, when he is not engaged in making out acase for Phalaris, 
puts him in the very worst mythical company, with Busiis and Diomédés 
tf Thrace and with the monsters overthrown hy Thésens (ol Rasiparee ent 
Turvondunra: mal Bovoipibes wat taddpides). The two pasages (Bis Accusa- 
tus, 8, and Vera Historia, ii. 23) are in nearly the same words. So Cicero 
(De Ofteiis, ii, 7, iii, 7, and again, Verres, iv. 33, where he appears as 
“eradelissimus omnium tyrannorum Phalsris”) takes hin as the stsndard 


of s merciless oppressor, 
2 On the Phalaris of Lucian seo Appendix VII. 
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up a case on behalf of one who was everywhere spoken 
against, and what was at first practised merely as a rhe- 
torical exercise came in the end to pass as a serious counter- 
statement. 

‘This on the whole seams the most likely way of explain- 
ing the strange phenomenon of the forged letters. At the 
same time it is only fair to put on record that one of 
the older storics about Phalaris does really describe him, 
not indeed as a just ruler, yet as something different from 
the monster of cruelty which he appears in the other tales. 
And this story, whatever may be its worth, stands quite 
apart from the rhetorical exercises in his defence. ‘The 
writer who tells it brings it in with some surprise, as 
being unlike the ordinary character of the tyrant. We 
again come across one of those tales which to the Greek 
mind had all the charm of sentimental romance’. To 
us it is instructive, because, if authentic, it throws some 
light on the nature of the power exercised by a tyrant. 
Under the rule of Phalaris there are still magistrates 
and courts of law in Akmgas; but the tyrant steps 
in to pervert the administration of justice to his private 
ends, Thé beautiful youth Melanippos has a suit against 
a personal friend of the tyrant; Phalaris, under frightful 
threats, bids him withdraw the indictment. Melanippos 
persists in appealing to the law ; at the bidding of Phalaris 
the magistrates strike his suit off the list of causes*, The 


2 ‘The story of Charitén and Melanippos is told at some length by lian 
(Var. Hist. if. 4), and it ia referred to in a shorter form by Athensios, xiii 
78, who quotes a treatise of Herakleidés of Pontos of a lighter character 
than that which we often have to use, called 5 rep "Epuruxav, Melanippos 
18 Thy yuri dyabds eal 7d KAAS Biapé pay. 

21d; ducalopiny qdp airs mpbs nwa rv tralpaw abrod rod FadipBos 
poctratey 3 ripasvos vhy ypnpihy xaratéadu. 709 8 yi) reBoudvov 5 BE 
Gueidqae 7a toyara Bpdcew airdy ui bravobeavra, Kat ineivos pv wagd ry 
Bieqy expérqae Tod dvéyeD poaTégartos Tov bar4pios, ol 8 dpxovres THY 
poply 10d dydvus Apdrway. This picture of the course of law onder 
a tyrenny, wherever lian found it, is worth notioa. 
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youth tells his tale to his lover Charitén, and prays him to cnr. v. 


join in an attack on the tyrant. Charitén, it seems, had 
been already planning suck an act out of purely patriotic 
motives, and he is further stirred up to it by the wrong 
done to his beloved. All Akragas was so bowed down by 
the fear of Phalaris that no help was to looked for from 
any quarter?. Charitén prevails on Melanippos to keep 
quiet; he will take all the risk on himself. He watches his 
opportunity ; he tries to slay Phalaris with w dagger; he 
is seized by the tyrant’s body-guard; he is put to the 
torture, but he endures his sufferings without making any 
confession. Then Melanippos goes to the tyrant, and tells 
him that he is the real author of the attempt on his life, 
and that it was done in vengeance for the wrong done to 


him in the matter of the lawsuit. Phalaris, admiring the Action of 


mutual self-sacrifice of the pair, spares their lives and 
leaves them their goods, but bids them leave Akragas and 
all Sicily ® 


Phalais. 


Tales like these, which are preserved only by late Valve of 
tales of this 


writers, but which have nothing in them inconsistent 
with the state of things at the time and place to which 
they are assigned, must be taken at what they are 
worth. ‘There is no means cither of confirming or of 
confuting them, But they are at least witnesses to current 
belief; they are often, as we have seen’, much more. 


1 Mlian, v0; odoran Bx rév modirdoy obdels adroit owadrperas Ber 
17 x 709 ruphvrov. 

* ‘This is the version in AElian, which has mach more the air of being the 
genuine story than that in Athenaios, Aecorling to this last, both Chari- 
tn and Melanippos arc tortured, ond Phalaris is moved by their physical 
mufferings (Bazari{iuerer dvarynatsperol re Adyewr role oweiBSras, ob wbvor 
ob karefnoy, AAAa kal roy édapw cbrdy els Eeov rev Basdvev Fyayov, ds 
arodioat abrods woAAd énacrécavra). ‘The terms cn which they are spared, 
aa given Ly Ailian, should be noticed; spoordgas aidqpepdy dneAlciv i) 
ubvov Tis Axpayavrivan ineas GAMA nal THs EkeNas* ourexdonae 8 abrels 
178 fan Bixasa eaprodabai, 

* See above, p. 58. 
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Such a story as this counts at least for more than the re- 
port that Phalaris was in the habit of eating sucking 
children as a special delicacy, a charge which has been 
brought against more than one potentate of the present 
century. Thetale of Charitén and Melanippos sets Phalaris 
before us as a tyrant, after the usual type of a tyrant. 
He is capable of milder feelings, but he does not let 
those milder feelings carry him into any act that might 
jeopard his own safety. He admires Charitén and Melan- 
ippos, and his admiration saves their lives and goods. 
But, as they are clearly dangerous to his power, they are, 
like an Athenian under ostracism, bidden to withdraw to 
some place where they can do him no harm? Phalaris, 


. after all, puts his own safety first, Even in his milder 


mood he is fainted as less open to sentimental feclings 
than Dionysios appears in the better known story of Damn 
and Pythias. 


bots And now comes the main question in the whole story 


Questions 
as to the 
bull, 


of Phalaris. If Charitén and Melanippos had nob awa- 
kened these gentler feelings in his heart, would they have 
been roasted to death ina brazen bull? It is before all 
things the brizen bull which has given to the name of 
Phalaris the kind of immortality which attaches to it, 
‘The brazen bull has made his name a household word at 
least from the days of Pindar, and it made his deeds a 
matter of controversy at least as carly as the time of 
Timaios. Two questions have to be kept apart, First, 
‘Was there any brazen bull at all? Secondly, If there was, 
how came there to be one? If there was one, if Phalaris 
really practised a form of cruelty so essentially barbarian, 
80 unlike the usual doings of even the worst of Greeks, we 
1 Sco Appendix VII. 


7 Contrast thiswith the law ascribed to Polykratés and other tyranta by 
Athenaios in the same chapier. 
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may, with a near approach to certainty, attribute the fact czar. v. 
to Phoenician influence in some shape or other. But it is Embsbl 
not at all likely that the story is a mere misconception infuence 
of late times, that it is a mere explanatory legend which ita form. 
grew round some Canaanite idal which had nothing to do 
with Phalaris or his tyranny! Tho tale is either a fact, 
or it is a very early slander. Either Phalaris was really 
guilty of this outlandish form of cruelty, or his enemies 
saddled his memory with it while his memory was still 
fresh, 

As the story is told, the bull was the work of an 
artist named Perillos or Perilaos; it was only under 
the influence of very late ideas that he was said to be an 
Athenian’ Tho bull was hollow, with a door in the 
shoulder, through which the vietim was pushed within, 
The brass was thea heated, and by some ingenious device 
the eries of the suferer were made to imitate the roaring 
of the bull. Phalaris first put the artist himself into the 
bull, and afterwards employed it as a means of punish- 
ment for others, Now the evidence for the general truth 
of this story is exceedingly strong. Phalaris and his Evidenoa 
bull are taken as the received types of @ cruel dominion?" 
in a famous ode of Pindar which was written within a 
hundred years after the time+, The general Greek be- 
lief was that the story was authentic, that the bull itself 
remained at Akragas, or within the Akragantine territory, 
till the city was sacked by the Carthaginians. It was 
then taken to Carthage; it was brought from Carthage 
by the younger Scipio and given back by him to the Agri- 
gentines of his own day. It is clear that this last stage of 











* See Dancker, fi. 48. 

1 Tt does not appear that-Perilaos is anywhere spoken of as an Athenian 
except in the forged letters. But a tion might have grown up much 
earlier, when Athens had once come to be looked on as the general seat 
of art. 

> See Appendix VIT. * See Appendix VII. 
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cuar.v. the story is st once the least important and the most 
doubtful, Such a story might easily arise at Carthage; 
it might easily be invented for the satisfaction of Greek 
and Roman visitors, though the bull that was shown as 
the bull of Phalaris was of native and later Carthaginian 
workmanship. But it is not easy to see how the story, if 
false, could have so soon obtained such a currency that 
Pindar, who knew something of Sicilian and of Akragan- 
tine affairs, could have been led to accept it as a fact to be 

Fyilonre taken for granted. The one writer, the Tauromenitan Ti- 

of Bimslos. | aios, who is quoted as throwing doubt on the story, seems, 
on closer examination, not to have denied the truth of the 
story, but only to have denied the genuineness of a bull 
which was shown at Akragas in his time as the bull of 
Phalaris, According to him, the real bull of Phalaris was 
thrown into the sea by the people of Akragas when the 
tyranny of Phalaris was overthrown }, 

Toure ‘Here then is a far stronger amount of evidence for 
the reality of this famous bull than could have been 
looked for on behalf of a story which at first sight seems 
so unlikely. ‘The Greek, even the worst of Greeks, in 
his fiercest wrath, seldom, at this stage at least, goes 
beyond the infliction of simple death. Death by pro- 
longed means of suffering, death accompanied by elaborate 
mockery, are both essentially barbarian and not Greek. 
Instances of the kind in Greek history are strikingly 
few, and they may almost always be attributed to 
Karbarian influence. If Phalaris had a brazen bull, and 
used it as the story describes, he assuredly did it in 
imitation of some Phenician model or at the instigation 
of some Pheenieian adviser. A bull might in itself be a 








1 Soo Appondiz VII. 

4 Sco tho remaske of Grote (v. 272) o8 the punishment of Artayletés, In 
that case the Grevka, enraged at & special wrong done by harharian, dealt 
with him in barbarian fashion, 
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harmless symbol of one of the river-gods of the land; but cuar. v. 
a bull used as an instrument of torture is the symbol, not 

of the stream of Hypsas or Akragas, but of the Moloch or 

Baal of the Canaanite, Phonician models, Phomnician ad- 

visers, were easily to be had in the Sicily of the sixth cen- 

tnry before Christ. ‘The Phonicians of Sicily were not far 

off, and the prosperity of Akragas csme largely of its trade 

with the Phoenicians of Africa, Later tyrants of Sicily Barbarian 
come nearer to the nature of barbarians; they arc more maUsnee 
given to the following of barbarian fashions than the times 
worst recorded men of the elder Greve. If Phalaris did 

burn men to death in a brazen Dull, he did very lide 

more than forestall some of the doings of Dionysios and 
Agathoklés. 


The tyranny of Phalaris lasted about sixteen years?. 
It did not come to an end without warnings. The tyrant 
one day saw a single hawk chasing a flight of doves. He 
turned to his companions and pointed out to them the 
cowardice of the many who allowed themselves thus to fly 
before one whom, if they bad the heart, they might turn 
round and overcome*. The story is told as if the fall of Be fat of 
Phalaris in some way followed. Perhaps thoso who heard 
him took the hint, and no longer followed the pattern 
of the doves. His power was overthrown by a popular 
movement, Later legends brought in the names of 
various philosophers, specially that of Pythagoras, a name 
inevitable in any story of Sicily or Southern Italy. But Télema- 
the more trustworthy tradition gives the leader of the 


Borers 





1 The aizteon years oome from Jerome's corection of Enackius (Ronealli, 
i. ga4): “Ol. ii, 3. Phalovis tyrannidem exercuit ann. xvi 

* This is from a fragment of Dicddros, ix. 28 ; 5 béAapss lady reprerepin 
AAjOos bp" ds Uparos Branspevor bon, Spire, & &eBpus, rosotre safes +g 
Bde eanebpevey bd teadlev ; Exdrou ye at rodshaeuey imorpiyas, fadles 700 
Biiwovros Av repeyérowro. Kal tx ro¥rov 700 Msyou drtBare Thy buvaarelay, 
ds yeyparras by 19 rep! Brabois Brotha. 
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movement the name of Télemachos, and assigns to him 
a pedigree which went up, through the mythical kings of 
Thebes, to Kadmos himself, Later forefathers were said 
to have been among the first Rhodian settlers at Gela ; this 
points to the family as having been among the original 
settlers nt Akragas?, The genealogy the other way seems 
clear enough; Télemachos was, through three descents, 
the forefather of Thérdn, the famous tyrant of Akragas 
ata later stage®, Phelaris was put to death ; one legend, 
which reached a Latin poet of the Augustan age, told how 
he was himself made to perish in his own bull. Others 
spoke of that and other tortures dealt out to his mother 
and to his friends, while, according toa version at which 
wo have already glanced, the bull itself was hurled into 
the sea, More curious than all is the tradition that a 
law of liberated Akragas forbad the wearing of blue 
clothes, because that had been the colour of the dress worn 
hy the tyrant’s body-guard5. But it is perhaps rach to 
speak of liberated Akngas. It is by no means clear what 
the effect of the revolution was, whether it did not simply 


' The pedigree of the Enmenids forms a main aubject of the sosnd 
Olympic ode of Pindar, addressed, as well as the one following it, toThérdn, 
Sco apecially the tobclia om i. 82, iii. 68. 

* This must be the meaning of the fragment of Pindar [84] addressed to 
‘Theron; 

"Ey 3i “Pédov rarévardev 

OLB dgopuabérres iymrar wodw dudurtporras, 
mhelora ply bap’ dbevdros avéyovres, 

Lorers 8 devdou mobrov vigos. 

* Seo the pedigree in the scholia cn Pindar, Ol. il 82, ili. 68,and Siefert, 
Akragas, 54. One hardly sees the meaning of the imperfect passage in the 
former scholion ; 5 plw KAdros newer lv @fpg rj v4ey, 8 BL TyAduayor 
wargne tv xdpa sev ovddétes Bivau tpyerac els Eueedlav eal xparei rv 
‘roma, But it can hardly full to be a dark way of saying thst Télemachos 
took # part in the settlement of Gela. 

«See Appendiz VIL. 

* Plat. Reip. Ger. Prme. 
Unploarro uqdlrr gopetd Inir 
pravetvoss ixpirr wep Capac, 





"Apoyavrivo, draddayivres ardpi20s, 
pavevér ol ip impéra 105 ruphvrov 
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give the city = new master, a master doubtless less cxar. v. 
harsh than the one who was overthrowa. Télemachos 

is himself spoken of as tyrant, and even, though most 

likely only by the carelessness of a late writer, as king. 

‘And he is said to have had two successors in the rule Hie sus- 
of Akragas, Alkamenés and Alkandros. Of these a good “"™ 
character is given; but we are not told whether they 

were republican magistrates, perhaps with extraordinary 
powers, or whether they belonged to the class, rare but 

not unknown, of tyrants who were not oppressors®. It 

seems clear that within less than seventy years after the po 544- 
fall of Phalaris there was again a commonwealth of ** 
Akragas to he overthrown. The next name in Alra- 
gantine history to which we can attach any definite 

facis is that of the renowned tyrant Thérdu, the greal- 
grandson of Télemachos, 


Setting aside the bull and most other things true and Local im- 
false recorded of Phalaris, his story is in itself of very high Borne 
local interest, The growth of a tyranny so soon after the Philars. 
foundation of a city is in itself remarkable; and the tale 
of the way in which the tyrant rose to power, though 
coming only from a late source, has every internal mark of 
being trustworthy. We see Akragas, when it was still Ray 
only the upper city, the akropolis, the present Girgenti, Rime of 
jest as our early tales of Syracuse show us that city 
when it was still shut up in the Island of Ortygia. The Thetemple 
rise of the tyrant is connected with the building of the %,2e%* 


+ Sobol. Pind. Ol. iil. 68; tyAluayos ip ris karaAveas riy @ardpidos rupay- 
vita ty "Anpiurre, riy Poordslay éxvfuare, Tn Herodotus or Aristoile one 
would soe some meaning in this sooming opporition betwoon Bacvdela and 
-rupurvis ; in wscholiast it is hardly safo to do 0. 

4 This comes from Hérakleidés, 37. He leaves out Télemachos, and after 
the fall of Phalaris goes on; 108" by "Adeayérys maplAaBe rd spd-ynara, rad 
perd rodror” Adxav poe mpokern, dvip Imeuefs, “Sie waren yowiss woniger 
‘Tyraunon sls Aesymneten” says Siefert, So Plass, Dio Tyrannis, 1. 506, 
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temple of Zeus Polieus or Atabyrios. ‘This, as we have seen, 
stood on the highest point of the akropolis, the highest 
point of the modern town, where the present church of 
Saint Gerlandus occupies the site of the ancient temple. 
Some small traces of its foundations are still to be seen, 
but of foundations only. The church is built on the site 
of the temple; the temple is not, as at Syracuse, itself 
made into the church. But, besides the temple of Zeus, 
the story speaks also of a temple of Démttér. The god- 
desses of Henna were no doubt by this time fast becoming 
the goddesses of all Sicily. The powers of the Sikel creed, 
adopted by the Hellenic settlers, had put on a thoroughly 
Hellenic shape, and the Thesmophoria of Démétér were 
kept at Akragas as well as at Athens. The place chosen 
for the solemnity was far beyond the walls of the elder 
city; it is barely within the walls of the enlarged city. 
The foundations and part of the walls of a small temple in 
antis near the eastern wall of the city, close to some of 
the wildest rocks that overhang the valley of the Akragas, 
have been wrought into a chapel of Saint Blaise, who has 
given the stream its newer name. ‘These have heen taken 
to be the remains of an early temple of Démétér and the 
Koré. Others have held that so small a house was an 
unworthy offering to the goddesses from a city which 
boasted itself of being a special seat of Persophoné. 
‘They have inforred the same connexion between river and. 
temple which has come about in later times. As the church 
of Saint Blaise looks down on the stream of Saint Blaise, so 
did the temple of the river-god Akragas look down on his 
stream below, Yet the story points to the temple of Dé- 
iiétér as without the city ; so does the like case of the temple 
of the goddesses of Syracuse. A worship borrowed from 
the earlier inhabitants of the land and gradually worked 


* Seo Schubring, Akragis, 44; Cavallari, Citta Greche, 95; Holm, 
i, 30. 
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into an Hellenic shape would most naturally in the first omar. v. 
instance grow up outside the walls, And the mle might 

be continned even in a city founded after their worship was 

fully established. I know of no distinct evidence to prove 

that the chapel of Saint Blaise really is the temple of 
Démétér ; but the received name does in this case fit in 

well with the story. The goddesses of the land are pro- 
pitiated by a small sanctuary outside the walls, even before 

the great temple of Zeus is begun within them. 


The casual mention of the renowned Thérdn of Akragas, 
though as yet a little out of place, suggests a tyrant of 
the same name, but of less renown, who must have been 
contemporary with Phalaris himself. We noticed some Salinous 
time back? that we get no account of what happened at Shak of 
Selinous after the joint defeat of Pentathlos and the Perutshe. 
Selinuntines by the Segestans and their Phenician allies. 
‘There is # story ina late writer which seems to belong to 
this time. It is one of the usual stories of the rise of 
tyrants, stories which we must always take at what they 
may be worth. But in this case the tale, though it comes 
to no intelligible end, seems to fit in with the state of things 
after the death of Pentothlos. The Sclinuntines have Phanician 
just been defeated by the Carthaginians—so their enemies "*" 
are called in the story—with great loss, and are so hard. 
pressed by the enemy that they do not dare to bury their 
dead, In this state of distress, Taérin son of Miltindés, Thin 
@ person not otherwise known, offers to the Sclinuntincs, anes 
if they will give him three hundred slaves who can cut fue 
1 1 do net see why Plase (fi. 101) removes this atory to the time of 
‘Hermokratés. 
4 See vol. i, pp. 444, 591, and Appendix VIII. 
+ Polyainos, i, 28; Zewoivrioe KepxqBovious maparagdépsvor roAAw weasv- 
rer drdpor weipvur, wad rar wedeplow trweplror Giyar rods rempods 
ob Bappoivrer, of iy ob8d drdgous repiopir impévorres, Bovdetorro rl xp} 
on e 
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wood, to go with them and burn the bodies and pile up 
their monument}, If the enemy should get the better of 
them, they will at the outside lose one citizen and three 
hundred slaves. The people agree, Thérén ie bidden to 
choose for himself among the slaves. He picks out the 
strongest, and they go forth with axes and reaping-hooks 
to cut wood for the bumning of so many dead bodies. Once 
out of the city, Théron persuades the slaves to set upon 
theirmasters; he comes in at evening ; the guards, knowing 
him and his party, let them in without difficulty. They 
first kill the guards, and then the more part of the citizens 
in their sleep, and Thérdn becomes tyrant of Selinous®, 

All these stories of the rise of tyrants are suspicious. 
There are so many of them; they all practise tricks, 
differing in detail, but essentially of the same kind. 
And, as we have seen, nothing is easier than to pub the 
name of one city and one tyrant for another. In this 
particular story we are not told what became of the Seli- 
nuntine dead, still less what was the end of the war. 


Mention of We cannot be certain whether the warfare meant was 


Carthage. 


B.C, §40- 


really a warfare with Carthage, or whether the name 
of Carthage may not be vaguely usel for Phenicians of 
Motya or Panormos before these cities became subject to 
their African sister. According to the most likely date for 
the establichment of Carthaginian power in Sicily 3,a Punic 
war immediately following the enterprise of Pentathlos 
would have been waged against independent Phomicians. 
But o late collector of stories was likely enough to bring: 
in the Carthaginian name too soon. On the whole, we 
are tempted to think, though without at all confidently 

11s is only in tho heading that he is called @jpex Maridtov, to dis- 
tinguish him from the famous Thérdn of Akragis, of whom a story i is told 
just before. He promises rd cépara kata wat wodvdy8pior abriy tyeipas, 
doubtless a barrow or tump. 

2 nardaafe riy wédw wal ripawor lydvero Zedvourrion. 

* See vol. i, p. 297. 
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affirming, that the joint defeat of Pentathlos and the Seli- cmp. v 
nuntines was followed by the establishment of a tyranny 
at Selinows, a tyranny which must have gone on alongside 
of that of Phalaric, 

Tn any case our next. mention of Sclinous, towards the 
end of the same century, sets that city before us as again 
under the rule of a tyrant, But this glimpse of Seli- 
nuntine tyranny meels us quite carually in a story of far 
more importance than any that touches Selinous only, 
It comes as part of a story of a new attempt at Greek 
colonization on Sicilian ground, the last attempt in Sicily 
at colonization strictly 50 called on the part of any city of 
old Greece. In the later years of the sixth century before Story of 
Christ the tale of Pentathlos of Knidos seems to come over ¢ vrs se, 
again in the tale of Dérieas of Sparta. And the tale of 
Dérieus does not stand isolated like the tale of Pentathlos. 
Tt is directly conneeted, beth in the way of analogy and 
in that of cause and effect, with later events both in Sicily 
and beyond the bounds of Sicily. The strife between Its rele 
Greek and Phenician which is now waged is the imme. Sve 
diate forerunner of the great strifs between Greek and thaginisn 
Phoenician, between Greek and barharian all over the 
world, which begins to form the main subject of European 
history only a few yours later. It is in fact the first stage 
of that long warfore which the Grecks of Sicily and their 
helpers from old Greece waged as the share of Sicily in 
the Eternal Question for ever debated between Europe and 
her barbarian enemies. It is moreover the first piece of Narrative 
Sicilian history for which we have, not indeed a con- {jt 
temporary narrative, but an intelligible and trustworthy 
narrative from the pen of one of the great masters of 
history. It comes too from one who looked at the strife 
between Greek and barbarian with an eye that was keen 
indeed. Instead of scraps and doubtfal tales patched up 
from a hundred careless compilers, we are now admitted 

GQ 
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caar.v. to follow a striking event in Sicilian story under the 


guidance of Herodotus himself. 
Relation of In this tale of the last attempt at fresh Greek settle- 
the sty of mnent in Sicily, of the beginning of abiding strife with the 
that of harbarian in Sicily, we see the story of Pentathlos 
athlo. repeated, We again see a Herakleid coming to found 
a settlement in that corner of Sicily which was held to 
be the special inheritance of the sons of Héraklés, but 
which had now become the special preserve of barbarians. 
And this time the leading motive of winning back the 
lands of Héraklis, of founding a new Heérakleia, is put 
forth far more prominently than it was in the former case. 
It is now put forth by a Herakleid of far loftier position 
than the Knidian Pentathlos. The sm of Héraklés who 
now steps forward is a Spartan of kingly birth, who seems 
almost to forestall the series of princes from Sparta and 
elsewhere who, a hundred and fifty years later, came to 
seek their fortunes in Sicily and Italy. But they, from 
Archidamos onwards, came avowedly to defend the Greeks 
against the attacks of barbarians who were too strong for 
them. As yet such help to imperillel countrymen is not 
called for. It is still deemed possible to found new Greek 
cities on the Sicilian coast at the cost of barbarian owners, 
Marriages ‘The leader of the enterprise to the story of which 
Kinvan, we have now come is Dérieus, the son of that King 
sxandids. Anaxandridas of Sparta the story of whose double 
martiage is one of the most familar in Herodotus?, 
Hlcmente Kleoments, the eldest, bom of Anaxandridas, but the son 
Spats. of his second wife, succeeds his father in the kingship of 
2.0.51 Sparta, while the sons of the first wife, born after him, 
Dérieus, Kleombrotos, and the more renowned Lednidas, 
were left in a private station. Dérieus, high in the esteem of 
all men at Sparta, and believing himsdlf to be far fitter for 
4 On the account in Justin, xix. 1. 9, see Appendix VIII. 
2 v.39 et seqg. 
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the kingly office than the frantic Kleomenés, had cherished aur. v. 
hopes that he would have been acknowledged—in the strict 
hereditary succession of Sparta we cannot say chosen— 
rather than his elder brother, The question of legitimacy 
on the part of Kleomenés docs not seem to have been 
raised ; the eldest by birth succeeded according to Spartan 
law®, Déricus, grievously disappointed, unwilling to live Disatis- 
in a city where Kleoments was king *, determined to seek feton of 
a home dsewhere. He gathered a company of Spartans, 
and set forth to plant a colony. But he went through He neg- 
none of the accustomed rites prescribed by Greek usage 10% f°. 
for the planting of colonies. Spartan as he was, he did mde. 
not even go to ask the will of Apdllén at Delphoi‘ as to 
the land which he should choose for his settlement. His His setle- 
first. scheme was a settlement in Libya; thither he was Paw.” 
guided by men from the Spartan colony of Théra, metro- & 513 5. 
polis of greater Kyriné. They led him to the mouth of 
the river Kinyps5, at a point hatween the two Syrtes, a 
little to the east of the greater Leptis. ‘The site, one of 
remarkable beauty and richness, was occupied at the cost of 
the Libyan possessors, It wos hold for three years ; in the Ileis 
third year the native tribes and their Phomician neighbours fygeuin, 
or masters joined to drive out the intruders. Dérieus wiaians 
had now his first experience of the enmity of Carthage Libyans. 
towards Hellas, He went back to Peloponnésos—it is not 

» Herod. . 42; 6 Aapeds hr rav frixow ndyruv sp@ros’ ed re inicraro 
Kar? dvBparyadinn abrds oxhrav rip Bamdrtqy. 

7 Ib. ; of Aaxedapdvior ypedpevor 7H véng, torioavro BartAéa Thy xpeo- 
Bbrarov KAcoudrea, Pausanias (iii, 3. 10) looke moro dooply into the Spartan 
mind; tiv pay dwdoavto dxovres, KAcouéver Bt kBdaow tx Tov vouan npsa- 
Beta Thy épxiy. 

3 Tb; Seardy re wosedperos eat ode dfiiv b9d KAcopiveor BacidevecBar, 
Cf, the somewhat similar case of Démsratos, vi. 67. So Pausanins, iii, 4. 1; 
ob yap #relxero beacovay KAccpbves plvew by AaxeBaipon. 

* Tb. ; obre 1H by Aarpedan xpnornpigs xpnotpevos és fynwa yiv erica 
fp ofre moujoas ob3¢y ray vonsfoperar. 

5 Tb.; dmadpevos és Kirvra, olmiae x@pov xdddssrov riiv Asfivow napa 
worapév. 
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onary. said that he went back to Sparta—and there fell in with 
an adviser who suggested an undertaking in quite another 
region, but one where it was the fate of Dorieus to fall in 
with the same enemies. 
Pro Collections of alleged prophecies attributed to seers of 
Plesies Fnythical date are a marked feature in this age of Greek 
history’, In the present story we come across the 
prophecies of Laios of Thebes, the king who perished 
by the hand of his son. Out of these prophecies a certain 
Anticharés of Eleén in Boiétia culled pascages on the 
strength of which he exhorted Dérieus, eager as he doubt~ 
less was for a second enterprise, to try his luck in Sicily. 
Deciows He was to try it im that special region of Sicily in which 
fod Pentathlos had tried and had failed. He was to found 
eat a Sikeliot Hérkleia. He was to found it in that corner 
of the island which was the natural heritage of his house. 
Pentathlos had tried his luck at Lilybaion ; Dérieus was 
to make his attempt yet nearer to the rightful home of 
Eryx le @ Hérakleid, Exyx, the special scene of the exploits of 
the site. the wandering hero, had been chosen by him as his own 
possession, and a right to it which could not be gainsayed 
had passed on from him to his children. ‘There Dérieus is 
to found a colony which shall hear the name of Hérakleia 
after his deified forefather 2, 
Bearing of When we read this oracle ssid to have been addressed 
onthe.” to Dorieus, we regret that we hear nothing of any oracles 
Kegendof which may have been addressed to Pentathlos when he 


1 We meet them constantly throughout Herodotus (cf. Aristoph. Knights, 
passin), Take for example the story of Onomakritor, who was banished 
‘by the Peisistratids for interpolating the prophecies of Moussiot; Herod. 
vi 6 

3 Horod. v. 43; 'Avrixdons, dbp "Eddins, avrsBoideuse Ie rv Aatow 
xmopiir, “Hpaxinty riy iy uwedip erkew, gis Thy “Epuwos xépny wdcay 
ras Hycxdnidler, abrod ‘Hpadéos xrnoauévov. The words of Pausanias, 
iti, 16. 4, are @ good commentary; éxré\qoay 2 thy ‘Epuciray xupar vopl- 
fovres raw duoyiver réw “Hyardtuvs ras wad ob BupBdpwr r&w ixérrav, He 
goes on with the story of Hérslelés at Eryx. 
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was about to undertake the same enterprise. That is, we our. v. 
wish to Imow tho stages by which the legend of the 
exploit of Héraklés at Eryx had grown up. Was it in 

being before Pentathlos? ‘Was it devised in the interest 

of Pentathlos? Was Pentathlos as distinctly sent by 
Apollon as D6rieus was, and was Dorieus sent to retrieve 

the failure of Pentathlos? Or was the enterprise of and onthe 
Dorieus simply suggested, as an enterprise, by that of Pest” 
Pentathlos, but honoured by a divine sanction which “™!°%* 
that of Pentathlos had not received? In this last case 

one would be tempted to think that the whole legend of 
Hérakléa at Fryx may have grown up at this time, s0 
conveniently for the purposes of Dérieus, At all events The leare 
the singular point of law which mado tho poscossors of 
Eryx tensnts-at-will of Iéraklés and his heirs, bound to 
withdraw whenever a Hérakleid should come to claim 

hie heritage, is likely to have now been heard of for the 

first time '. 

However this may be, Dérieus, in setting out on his Dériews 
second enterprise, did not forget to begin his work with ihe sree, 
every becoming formality. He made his way to Delphoi, 
and asked the mind of Apollon. Would he win the, land 
against which he was going? The priestess, to judge 
from a very short report of hor answer, bade him go and 
prospor; Apollén would deliver the heritage of Héraklés 
into the hand of hin descendant, But wo may mepect 
that, if we bud the answer of the god at greater length, 
wwe should find it so worded that the prophetic credit of the 
oracle should not be lessened by what actually followed *, 


2 See vol. §. pp. 209-211, 

3 Horodotas (v. 43) eays only; dx Acdpots ofxero xonabueror 78 xpn- 
ornply, et alptes tx’ fy orédAerai xoprr’ 4 82 Tho¥ln of xog alphoew. This 
‘cannot be the answer in full; ApollOn must have kept some loophole for 
himself. Could the oracle have been so worded as to be falfilled either by 
Dorieus’ alleged explolts at Sybarie or by the foundation of auvcher 
‘Horakloia by his followor Eurylo6a t 
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As founder of an intended Lacedemonian colony, Déri- 
eus took with him other leading Spartans as joint-founders. 
‘We know the names of Thessalos, Paraibatés, Keledn, and 
Eurylein?, And he had a comrade, not of Spartan or 
Lacedemonian birth, whose story awakens a keener in- 
terest than those of his Spartan colleagues. Philippos of 
Krotén, city of wrestlers and physicians, was a wealthy 
man and an Olympic victor. Renowned through the 
Hellenic world as the model of manly beauty, he had 
been promised the daughter of that mysterious Télys of 
Sybaris who appears in different versions as demagogue, 
tyrant, and king*. This connexion with the rival city 
gave offence to his own citizens, and led to his flight or 
banishment from Krotén. He scemingly went to Sybaris 
to claim his bride. But the banished man was no longer 
welcome to the ruler, and Philippos found another place of 
exile in distant Kyréné*, Once in Libya, he threw in his 
lot with the settlers by the Kinyps, and he now joined in 
the Sicilian expedition of Dérieus, Even in banishment, 
Philippos must have kept no small wealth ; he sailed in a 
trireme of his own, manned by a crew kept ot his own 
cost‘, The fleet of Dérieus set forth. The usual course 


* Herod. v. 43. The name Thessalos is oue of thet class, common in 
Greece, of which our own Northman or Norman is a rare oximple in Eng: 
land. Bat what is to be made of the mutilated passage in Pauaanisa, 
fi. 16.41 It stonce thus in the new text; lévri 28 ds axl rds wénas (at 
Sparte] 4rd roi Kirdvos Xedwvés torw ppor ro} copot vou foussov, eal 
"Atnvalow . . py ray duod Aopeed 79 "Avagar8plBov ovaAivroy & EixeAlay. 
‘This tas been commonly understood of @ Sparton Athetialos, fellow to 
‘Thouodlos, It io a Little hard to fancy the Athonians building « #pfor at 
Sparta to some Athenian comrade of Dariens whose name in imperfeet ; bnt 
‘the words lock like it. 

2 On Télys see Appendix I. Just now Herodotus (v. 47) is quite 
nentral ; Sidcwnor ... dpyoctperes ThAvos roo XvBapirea vyarépa, Eprye 
de Kpéravos. 

2h pevodels roi aKpen, cfxero elem dr Kuptiny. 

4 Thy be rams dpasdpevos auvdanero oleyty re rpcfpet kal olenty dvtpav 
Bardry, 
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of navigation led him by the shores of the Greater Greece, omar. v. 
into the neighbourhood of both the cities from which 
Philippos had been tuned away. He came at the moment Alleged 
when Krotin and Syhare wore standing faa to fue in 
their last deadly straggle. The countrymen of Philippos oe aot 
‘were marching to that great battle by the stream of Kroton. 
Krathis which was followed by the sweeping from the” 5 
earth of the greatest and wealthiest of Hellenic cities!. Did 
Dérieus, eoming at such » moment, having in his company 

3 man who had his grodge alike against the men of Krotén 

and the men of Sybaris, but himself charged with a divine 
commission for warfare of quite another kind, tum aside 

to be the helper of cither city, or did he forbear? 

"Phe answers which seventy years later were given to Diferent 
these questions on the spots most nearly concerned furnish stsyhane 
a strange example of the way in which utterly contra- 4 
dictory stories may be fervently believed on opposite sides, 
if only # point of local honour is touched, To the vanished sybarite 
Sybarites, keeping on a feeble being in a few comers of “™# 
their old territory’, it was some slight comfort to believe that 
it was not wholly beneath the arms of their hated neigh- 
bours that they had fallen. It was a less shameful fate to 
be overthrown by a prince of Sparta, a son of Héraklés. 

‘The version believed among the scattered Sybarites, and Share of 
doubtless handed on to the settlers at Thourioi, told how go ™ 
Doérieus and his followers fought on the side of the men of bag 

Krotin, and made their way along with them into conquered 

2 On the fall of Sybaris see Diod. xii. 9, 10; Strabo, vi. 1. 13, 145 
Grote, iv. 553 et seqg- I am not concerned with the detaila; but the 


stories about Milon and the Pythagorsams have mythical sound. The 
tale which Athéanios (aii. a1) quotes from Hérakleidts of Pontes, about 
‘the overthrow of the tyranny of Télys, hardly agrees with the stories either 
in Herodotus or in Diod0ros. ‘There was a frightful slaughter of his 
followers, accompanied by many signs from the gods. 

* They were then, according to Herodotus (vi. 21), living sb Laos and 
‘Skidris, seemingly in the old Sybarite territory. ‘Their fate somewbat later 
is told by Diodéros, xii. 10, 
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Sybaris, At Krotdn it was no less a point of honour to 
believe that so great a victory was won wholly by Kroto- 
niat valour, The presence of Dérieus was denied; the 
tale which asserted it was confuted by convineing argu- 
ments, No stranger hed any share in the work save only 
Kallius the prophet. He indeed, an Bleian of the divine 
stock of Iamos?, had once attached himself to the cause of 
the tyrant Télys. But when his skill told him that the 
good will of the gods had passed away from Sybaris and 
her lord, he had betaken himself to the help of happier 
Krotéa8, Besides Kallias, no man of any city but their 


Arguments own had stood in their ranks by Krathis‘, Sybaris, to 


on both 
sides. 


be sure, or Thourioi speaking in her name, had her argu- 
ments also, and one which was either conclusive beyond 
answer or else the most daring of falsehoods. By the dry 
bed where Krathis had flowed on the day of battle—vic- 
torious Krotin in after days tumed his waters so as to run 
over the site of Sybaris—there stood a temple of Athénd 
which DOrieus had reared to the goddess in memory of his 
share in the battle and the victorious entry®. We are not 


1 Herod. v. 44; ovsrpareicatal re tnt Zfapw Aupita eal owere ry 
‘EvBapy, 
* Tt is almost noediows to refer to the sixth Olympian ode of Pindar, aud 
40 the train of adventures (120) 
2 ob madduAcroy wad? “EAAavas “ylvos “lausBav. 
‘Truly xa6""EAAavas ; the ode witnesses to Iamids at Syracuse, and here we 
havo them in Eli Kalline may well have been, like Amphisraos, 
Guptrepov dyes 1 éyatds nad Borpl udpractar, 
‘If so, as an Iamid, he would have been thoroughly in place as a comrade of 
the Hérakleid, 

3 Herod, u.5.; ragd ThAvor 709 SuBapsrbar rupdrvov dmoBpdrra dmuetosan 
‘eapd agéas, duel we of 72 {pd ob spolxapee xonara Ovoudry bnl Kpérava. See 
Appendix I. 

“Tb; Kporamfra obdéra opiar gaat feivor mpoeriAcBleda ro} mpds 
ZvBaphras wodtyov, ep) Kaalqy rv “laude pdrrw "Hele poiver, 
KadAip rév “Ioudfow is the ssme idiom ss “ Lorenzo de” =dei— 
“Medisi.” 

5 On tho gnpds Kpi®ce eee the note of Grote, iv.55g- This agrees with 
the statement of Strabo (vi. 1. 13, where there is much about the river 
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told the Krotoniat answer to this appeal to an existing ona. v. 
monument. When Krotn argued that Dérieus could not 
have helped her, because she honcured Kallias and hie de- 
seendants and paid no honours to Dérieus?, the Sybarite 
rejoinder would not have been hard. ‘To # distant and une 
concerned critic it seems more likely that the Krotoniats 
should, from whatever motive, have denied a true story 
than that the Sybarites should have invented a tale which 
had no grounds of fact at all. ‘The religious mind of Sy- Cause of 
baris held it for the strongest proof of all that Dériens Sy 
failed in his Sicilian enterprise, He, a son of Hérakléc, 
sent by Apollén to win back the heritage of Héraklés, 
could never have failed in so holy a work, unless he had 
brought down divine vengeance on him by some sin against 
the gods and their oracles. And Dérieus had so sinned ; Analogy of 
he had sinned as the men of the Fourth Crusade sinned Se Fourth 
when they turned sway to attack Zara and Constantinople. 
He turned away from the errand on which the gods had 
sent him, to fight against a Greek city which had done 
him no wrong’, Nor was Nemesis weaker then than she 
was seventeen centuries later; Dorieus, traitor to his faith, 
founded no Hérakleia on Eryx or at its foot. Baldwin, 
traitor to his faith, never saw Antioch or Jerusalem. 
And, if he did reign in Constantinople, small joy had 
hhe and his successors of the phantom empire which they 
set up. 

Whatever they did in Italy, Dorieus, Philippos, and Dirieas 
their comrades, sailed on to do the work for which they zen 

aly, 


Krathis) as to the tuming of the stream, which Diod6ros (sii, 10) does 

not mention, bus which Herodotus here 
1 The words (Herod. v, 45) are emphatic; gairot el ovvenerdBers ye roi 

EvPaperuKod woAlwor Aopieds, BoOfjvar dy of roddamdézca f KaAAly, 

2 Tb. ; abzod Aapdos rds Oéraroy yapripior uknaroy moucivras iri apd 
‘ra paparrevpiva roleaw dep6ipn. el -yap 8) 1) wapkepyte unBdy, bx’ § 82 
dorbdn brolee, de by rv "Epuniony xbpyy al Bday karésxe, 058 by airés 
‘Fe nai) expari) eG Odpn, 
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were sent to Sicily, to win for the Herakleid and his com- 
panions the special domain of Héraklés. That means that 
they went to win for Hellas that comer of Sicily from 
which the life of Hellas had thus far been altogether shut 
out. The western side of the island, the western part of 
its northern side, was still as thoroughly barbarian as 
when Pentathlos, with the men of Rhodes and Knidos, 
had striven in vain to found a Hellenic settlement in that 
stubborn stronghold of Canaan’. The attempt of Dérieus 
was not made in exactly the same quarter as that of Pent- 
athlos. The Knidian Herakleid had tried to settle on 
ground which was actually in Phomician occupation, on 
Lilybaion, over againit the island stronghold of Motya. 
The object of the Spartan was Eryx itself, the site of his 
forefather’s great exphit. And the enterprise of Dérieus, 
bringing us yet nearer than that of Pentathlos to the holy 
hill and to the land and water at its foot, makes us long 
the more keenly for some knowledge of the exact state of 
Eryx and of the parts of Sicily thereabouts at the time of 
Dérieus’ coming. But we are simply told that he was with- 
stood by the same enemies who had withstood Pentathlos, 
the Phwniciaus and the men of Segesta’. The men of 
Segesta were the enemies of Pentathles, not only because 
he was striving to plant a Greek colony on Lilybaion, but 
because he had taken part with their enemies of Selinous 
in warfare against thenselves, Otherwise the enterprise of 
Dorieus touched Segesta more nearly than the enterprise 
of Pontathlos. A Grock colony on Lilybaion would have 
threatened Elymian as well as Phoenician interests; but the 
colony of Dérieus was to be actually planted on Elymian 
ground. We cannot say whether Eryx was at this time a 
direct possession of Segesta or a separate Elymian com- 
+ Seo vol. i. pp. 442) $88. 


4 Horod. v, 46; axel re drleorro wavrl arbay Ie ry Sueehiny, de Havey 
paxp toowdérres bx re owlear Kal Byecralan, 
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monwealth, We see that the relations of Segesta towards cur. v. 
Carthage and her Sicilian dependencies—we may so speak 

of them now with all certainty—were still, as in the 

days of Pentathlos, frierdly. As to any Carthaginian 
supremacy over the Elymian towzs in genoral, as to any 
special Phoonician influence in Eryx as distinguished from 
Segesta, we can as yet say nothing. The interests of all, Pheni- 
Pheenicion and Elymian, were alike threatened by the fiymisns 
schemes of Dérieus. Whuiever were the actual relations at 8° 00.1 
that moment between Eryx and Carthage, the head of by Dorieus. 
Phoenician cities could no more allow a Greek city at 

Eryx than at Lilybaion, The Phoenicians, whether of 

Sicily or of Africa, could afford’to leave the Klymian 
occupants of Eryx and Segesta to themselves, even though 

they lay between the two Phenician strongholds of Motya 

and Panormos. Such neighbours in no way threatened 

the supremacy of Carthage or the well-being of her de- 
pendencies. A Greek setilement in any part of the bar- 

Darian corner would be quite another matter, An Hellenic 

Eryx must have passed its whole life at daggers drawn 

with the Phcenician towns on each side of it, Whether 

the men of Eryx and Segesta were to Carthage simply 
neighbours or allies or dependents, nay had they even been 

at that moment enemies, Carthage could not allow any 
settlement of Grecks to be made at their expense. 

We are told nothing as to the exact site of the settle- Site of tho 
ment which Déricus now proposed to plant Elymian muded 
Eryx was the city on the mountcin top, with the great 
temple, by this time doubtless of Phoenician Ashtoreth, 
crowning all, We are not directly told whether the Drepsna 
westernmost of the two siskles, the peninsula of Drepana, Hye” 
had yet become the haven of the hill city". What an Ely- 
mian city might have done for itsslf we can only guess ; 
but under any measure of Phoenician ascendency or even 


2 See rol. ip. 207. 
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cuar.v. Phenician influence, such a site could never have been 
neglected. We may feel sure that Drepana at this time 
was already the haven of Eryx, a haven which, if not 
actually in the hands of Phenician masters, must assuredly 
have been thronged by Phoenician merchants. To this day 
an inviting site for this purpose, it must have been much 
Changes in more so then. Woe shall see from the deseription of Dre- 
the coast. Dang as it was nearly sixteen hundred years later 1 that the 
peninsula was larger than it is now, that the town occupies 
its isthmus, and thet there were then fertile meadows 
where the sea now dashes over rocks and small islands. 
Such a site was yet more tempting than the island of 
Syracuse or the peninsula of Naxos. It was more inde- 
Herakleia pendent of the mainland. There, where now is Trapani, 
the site f but on a wider expanse of ground than ‘Trapani now 
Trapani. covers, we may be sure that Déoricus designed to plant this 
new Greek city. Such a city would have been a thom 
indeed in the side of Phomician Motya; it would have 
been even more threatening to Elymian Segesta. The 
mountain city and its temple would abide, but they would 
abide to new ends. The hill of Eryx would be the akro- 
polis of the new Hérekleia. The city to be founded would 
look to the strong and holy place as the Corinth of the 
days of Dérieus already looked up to the Akrokorinthos of 
an earlier day. 
Rutowef But this was not te be. The barbarian comer of Sicily 
of Dorieus, Was never to be a land of free Greck commonwealths. 
Like Panormos itself, Eryx was for a moment to obey a 
Greek king, when the eagle of Molottis soared to his 
‘The bar- fitting eyrie®. Otherwise the barbarian comer was to 


Gone: remain barbarian till Europe first won it abidingly by the 


1 See the deseription of Trapani at the time of the Norman conquest 
in Geoffrey Malaterra, iii, 12, to which T tror: to come again in due 
coune, 

2 Seo the Fragment of Diodéros (Bk. xxii) which records the taking of 


Exyx by Pyrrho. 
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arms of Rome. It was to become sgain specially the bar- cur. v. 
barian comer under the second Semitic lords of Sicily, till maine 
Roger came to do for ever what Dérieus failed to do 
at all and what Pyrrhos did only for a moment. The 
forces of Segesta and her Phenician neighbours gathered, 
doubtless under a Carthaginian lesder, to drive back the 
dangerous intruders. A battle was fought, doubtless Defeat and 
somewhere by the foot of Eryx, and the descendant of mb of 
Héraklés was overthrown and slain on the wrestling- 
ground of his deified forefather. With Dérieus fell three 
of his fellow-founders of the city which waa never to be 
founded. And with them fell Philippos, shall we say Death of 
of Krotdn or of Kyrén8? To him were given honours Philippes. 
which fell to the lot of no other among his comrades. It Hexoure 
shows the deop impression which manly beauty made on fed 
the minds of barbarians as well ss Greeke that the men of 
Scgesta—it must have bem when they came to strip the 
slain—were overcome by the majestic form, noble even in 
death, of the victor of Olympia, most beautiful of all the 
Greeks. How the other bodies fared, how the slain Héra- 
Kleid fared, we know uot; but for Philippos the men of 
Segesta reared a tomb, ard over his tomb they built a 
chapel os for a hero, There they strove with sscrifices 
to tum away the wrath that might fall on those who 
had handed over such a form as his to the common lot 
of men, 

Of the four men who were to be the joint founders of 
Héralcleia, three, Thessalos, Paraibatés,and Keleda, died with 
Dérieus and Philippos. The fourth, Huryledn, like the sons 
of the slain Pentathlos, gathered together the remnant of 


1 Herod. v. 47; Bid 88 10 daurod xéddos évelearo napa 'Exoroiay ra 
obbels GrAor tel ap 700 répov abr00 Aphiov Bpvedyer, Ovaige abrdy 
Indoxovrat. One is reminded of the effect of the personal appearance of 
another Dorieus, him of Rhodes, on the Athenian peopls (Ken. Hell. i. 5. 
19; Grote, viii, 218); butthe tribate here is higher, as paid tom dead man, 
and it is more distinctly a tribute to beauty a8 such, 
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the host, Asin the earlier case, something was to come 
of the expedition after all. And Euryleén seems to have 
been more fully minded that something should come of it 
than the sons of Pentathlos had been, These last had 
begun to sail homewards, and they lighted on a home at 
Lipam only by accident. Euryleén took the opposite 
course to theirs. Unwilling that nothing should come of 
the enterprise, that no Hérakleia at all should come into 
being, he sailed southwards from Eryx, along the western 
or barbarian face of the island, to seek his luck among the 
Greek cities on its southem side, Selinous was then 
under the rule of a tyrant named Peithagoras, against 
whom the citizens were striving in arms, Euryledn joined 
his forces with theirs, and it must have been with some 
view to this campaign against the tyrant that he occupied 
the Selinuntine outpost of Minéa, at the extreme eastern 
point of the Selinuntine territory, at the mouth of the 
river Halykos. The «ld landing-place of Mints and his 
Cretans, the burial-place of the ancient master of the 
seas, now makes its appearance in authentic history. 
By the joint efforts of the men of Sclinous and of the 
new settlers at Minda Peithagoras was overthrown, But 
it would seem that he was not overthrown without hard 
fighting, In after days men read a sepulchral legend 
which told of the men who quenched the flame of tyranny, 
whom brazen Arés did to death before the gates of Seli- 
nous*, The tyrant was more easily got rid of than the 
tyranny. Eurylebn is said to have freed or helped to free 


1 See vol. i. pp. 113, 497. 

9 Herod. v. 46 ; ovddaBan 82 obras ris oxparifs robs wepevevoutvous, Loxe 
Murky rv Zoarcvatan dvoutmy" kad ovvedevBépou XeArrovelors 70d powrdp- 
Xov MeaGayépew. There seems to be no further account of this Peithagoras. 
‘This is most Likely the Silinuntine tyranny referred to by Plutarch, 
Apophth. Lac. "Apyéws, 2, A tomb at Selinous bore this inscription ; 

XBevvivras werk robebe ruparvita xéAetos “Apns 
De Levvoivres 3° dust widaus iavov, 
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the people of Selinous from the yoke of Peithagoras, But oaar. v. 
presently, by what means we are not told, he was able to 

seize the tyranny for himself, His rule was bub for a Tyramy 
short time; but it must have been specially oppressive, Or" 
We know what Spartan harmosts were a hundred years or Eoryléon. 
so later; s Spartan tyrant now might well prove worse 

than a native. The people rose against Eurylein. He 
sought shelter in the temple of Zeus of the Agora, within 

the bounds of the earlier city on the hill above the sea? 

But the holy place availed him not, and he was slain before 

the altar?, 

‘With this our story ends, one more incidental glimpse of Later 
the early history of Selincus. It is perhaps less important History of 
in what it tells us of Selinous itself than in what it Hérakleie. 
tells us of the Sclinuntine outpost of Minda. Dérieus 
had failed in his enterprise of founding a Hérakleia at the 
foot of Eryx, Eurylein had failed in his baser enterprise 
of keeping an enslaved Sclinous in his own hands. And 
yet in some sort neither wholly failed, Euryledn did, in 2 
feebler way, fulfil the mission of Dérieus. ‘The promised 
Hérakleia did come into teing, though not on the promised 
site. Ib must have been at the time of its occupation by 
Enryledn that Minéa took the name by which it is other- 
wise known, and to which its elder name became attached 
asa kind of surname. Its history is for a long time frag- 
mentary. In after days it passed into Carthaginian hands, ».0. 383. 
and Hérakleia became famous as the Headland of Melkart, 

At the time when it was thus cut off from Hellas, it 
appears as port of the territory of Alcagas, and not, as 
now, of that of Sclinous’, But it had not to wait for 


© See vol. i. pp. 420, 428, 

* Herod. wu. 8; of pip par ZAwodow twavaordvrer dalerevey, cara 
prydvra int Aids dryopatov Baydy. 

¥ See the treaty between Dionysios and Carthage in Diod. xv. 17, where he 
celles to Carthage riy ray SeAvouvzlaw wbhy re wal xépay eal 7iis’Axpayas~ 

VOL. It. H 
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caar. v. those distant days before it again saw the presence of the 
Fint over- race who had most likely first called it into being, For 
Weis, the present all that we hear of the Hérakleia of Euryledn 
20 510° is that, at some unfixed time but seemingly not very long 
after the time which ve have reached, the special enmity 

of Carthage fell on it, and that it was for a season swept 


away from the earth ?, 


‘This undated overthrow of Hérakleia seems to connect 
itself with other events of which our accounts are no less 
dark, In all likelihocd it happened very soon after the 
occupation of the place by Euryledn, It is to be noticed 
that we hear nothing directly of Selinous till about thirty 

rim afer the expedition of Dirieus. But its relations to 
Carthage must have changed in some way during that 

time. At the later date Selinous appears as an ally of 
Carthage against the other Hellenic cities of Sicily. It 
plays, or is expected to play, the part which Servia played 
It becomes against’ Christendom on the day of Nikopolis. Such a 
scertte relation between Greck and barbarian surely implies some 
pendency. victorious advance on the part of Carthage, which had 
brought the western bulwark of Hellenic Sicily into some 

measure of dependence on the Phenician, We hear too, 

vaguely enough it is true, of warfare waged specially to 

War be. avenge the death of Dérieus, warfare by which the Sikeliot 
ice SF" cities in general were saved from dangers on the side of 
theKasiem Carthage, dangers which could be said to have threatened 
sc.5r0- their very being’, We have no means of exactly fixing 
45° a single date or detail ; but comething took place between 


Carthage and the Greek power which was now rising to 





rlvys pdxpi rod ‘AASnov. ‘That is to tay, 8 distriot which Herodotus counts 
for Selinuntine must then have been Akrgantine. 

* Seo vol. i. pp. 113, 415, 496, 562. 

* See Appendix VIIT. 

* See Herod, vii, 138, and Appendix VIII. 
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ascendency in Sicily, something which could be looked on caae. v. 
as touching the interests of Hellenic life in all its seats. 
For it led to embassies from Sicily to the cities of old 
Greece, asking for help against the common enemy of all 
Greeks everywhere. No help came from old Greece. Sparta Rioesl of 
cared not to avenge the blood of Dérieus on the barbarians ; mee 
she cared not to save Sikeliot cities from falling under the 
barbarian yoke, The Phenician advance was checked by 
Sikeliot valour only. Such is the story which we are told, 
certainly in a most vague and allusive shape, but by an 
authority which cannot be lightly cast aside. It is hard to 
escape the conclusion that some warfare between Carthage 
and the Greeks of Sicily went: on after the death of Do- 
tiens, warfare which helps to connect his enterprise, as the 
first act in our long tale, our tale of 

“Gracia barbaris lento collisa duello,” 
with the later and greater act of the same drama which 
forms a main epoch in our story. It was surely in this war to 
war, the war in which the defenders of Greek Sicily pro- yy 
claimed vengeance for Dérieus as their watchword, that 
Sclinous became a dependency of Carthage and that the 
newly named Hérakleia was destroyed. This must be the Cains of 
warfare in which the famous Geldn, lord of Syracuse, is 90m 
made to claim the first. place for himself, and which must 
in any case have been ca:ried on by a power in whose 
doings Gelén had a share. This war with Carthage, ob- 
seurely recorded, but clearly of no small moment, bridges 





over, as far as strife with the barkarian is concerned, the 
space between the enterprise of Dérieus, followed by vietory 
on the part of Carthage, and the enterprise of Hamilkar, 
followed by victory on the part of Hellas. 

‘The power which we can thus dimly see in the character Origin of 
of Hellenic and European champion, the power which, 4," 
when it was wielded by Gelon and had its seat at Syra-?°"™ 
use, became a mighty power inde:d, had its beginnings 

m2 
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under other lords and in another spot. It was a power 
which gradually made its way to the first place in Sicily, 
a power which came to rule over so large a part of Sicily 
that its masters could, with some exaggeration, be spoken 
of as lords of the whole island', Towards the end of the 
sixth century before Christ, most of the Sikeliot cities 
were ruled by tyrants or by single rulers of some kind. 
Of Selinous just at this moment we cannot speak, and the 
question of her internsl government is of less interest than 
the question when and how she entered into her peculiar 
relation to Carthage. Syracuse, busy with her political 
disputes, did not in this age produce a tyrant of her own 
stock. But we hear of tyrants at Gela, at Akragas, at 
Himera, at Leontinoi, and of a lord of Zanklé who perhaps 
was not a tyrant?. And we shall presently see a sight in 
those days more unexpected, but which ia but the first 
‘example of a large class, that of an Italian ruler bringing 
Sicilian soil under his dominion 8. Anaxilas of Rhégion is 
a memorable name in Sicilian history; Thérdn of Akragas 
is more memorable still; but the earliest in date and the 
greatest in extent of the Sikeliot powers of the beginning 
of the fifth century before Christ had its first rise at Gela. 
Translated to Syracuse, that power was to have no small 
share in the great strife of West and East. Whatever 
may have been the exact course of events immediately after 
the death of Dérieus, it is certain that a lord of Gela 
and Syracuse presently was called to be the viclorious 
champion of Hellas against the Semitic invader. 
4 Gelon is Apyuy XueMas in Herod. vii. 157. 


* Sco Herod. vi. 23 and Appoudix I. 
> See vol. i. p. 24. 
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§ 8. The Beginnings of the Deinomenid Dynasty, 


B.C. 505-480. 


The dynasty of which we have now to speak is that of 
which Syracuse was the seat in the first time of Syracusan 
splendour. It is that which is made famous by the re- 
nowned names of Gelin and Hierdn, by the laureate odes 
of Pindar, and by the purer glory of the great salvation 
of Hellas at Himera. But, as the first foundations of 
this power were not laid at Syracuse, so neither were 
those who laid them forefathers of the men who made 
Syracuse for the first time the head of Sicily. The 
beginning of the dynasty of which the greatest name is 
Gelon, was not the work of Geldn or his house, and the 
place of its beginning was not Syracuse but Gela, Of the 
history of that city between its foundation and the time 
which we have now reached we know but little. One 
event only has been recorded in an incidental way which 
shows us that Gela, like other cities, had its intemal strug- 
gles. In one of these, at the date of which we can only 
guess, the defeated party were driven from the city, and 
established themselves at Maktérion, on the hills above 
Gela. Were these, like the men who fled from Syracuse 
to Kasmenai, the few yielding to the numbers of the many? 
Or were they the many yielding to the wealth and mili- 
tary practice of the few? Did they, like the Roman p/eis, 
secede of their own accord to become themselves the old 
citizens of a new commonwealth ? Or was it merely case 
of a banished gens, like the Syracusan Milytids?? Who- 
ever the seceders were, those who were left in the city 
wished for them back again. This, according to our 
Roman precedent, might be taken as a sign that it was a 

1 Herod. vii. 153; is Maxrdpuov wbdw rip drdp Péaqs olequéray Epvyor 


Gobpes Tedd, AocowBérres aréot. On Maktdrion see vol. i. p. 409. 
# See above, p. 24, and vol. i. p. 403. 
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secession of the commons. But as to the going forth of 
the seceders to Maktorion we may guess for ever; it is the 
story of their coming back to Gela which concems us on 
more sides than one. 

The means by which the men who had left Gela were 
brought back, vaguely as they are described, are instructive 
as an illustration of Greek religion. The malecontents 
yielded neither to force of arms nor yet to cloquence or 
strength of argument; they were brought back by an 
appeal to their devotional feelings which for us needs a 
hierophant indeed. There was in Gela a citizen named 
Télints, who traced his descent from one of the first settlera 
at Gea. His forefather eame, not from Rhodes or Crete, 
but from the small island of Télos in the Karpathian sea, 
near the Triopian promontory! We are told by Hero- 
dotus, who clearly writes with bated breath on so awful a 
subject, that Télin’s was possessed of certain mysterious 
visible symbols of the powers bencath the earth which 
were deemed to be of wonder-working power, Of their 
nature he tells us nothing, and he distinctly disclaims 
all knowledge of the way in which Télinés became pos- 
sessed of them’, Modern scholars have seen in these 
powens below the earth no other than the patron goddesses 
of Sicily, Démétér and Persephone themselves. They have 
connected them with the dark hints which we have about 
the sanctuary on the Triopian headland, and have supposed 
that they were brought thence by the original settlers from 
whom Télinés was deseended®, But nothing fresh seems 

1 Herod. vii. 153; TéAavos mpbyoves, olefrup thy PéAqs [al. é ty Téxg], fv 
ke rhoov THAov rhseal Lpiowly Keipevys’ bs ere(operns Vers ind Awdiay re raw 
Le (Pie wal "Aveophvou, obe LAe'p0, Some special moaning would eeem 
to lurk in these last words, The whole story is most remarkable, both 
for what Herodotus tells us and for wha: he does not tell us. 

2 Tb,j Ser 02 abra EAaBe 4 abrds ixr}varo Touro ob Exe elneiv. 

4 So Boookh’s note on the Scheliat on Pindar, Pyth. ii, 27; Acwoudvous 


[a mistake for Tilints] yap uleir eloly of nepl rar Tépuva roi 72 lepl &x 
Tpubnov 79s Kaples els Znedlay xopiowros, On the temple there, see 
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to have been brought to light as to the nature of the objects ozar. v. 


themselves or as to the way in which they exercised their 
strange influence, Télinés himself is described as a man 
hardly designed by nature for any great exploit, not famous 
for valour or enterprise, but weak, it would seem, in body and 


feeble in spirit’. “But he had a weapon above all weapons The mix 
in the mystic objects which he held at his command. Of Talints 


the manner of using them we hear nothing; but such was 
the trust placed in'them by Télinés and his fellow-citizens 
that he was sent alone, without the help of any military 
force, to win back, by these ghostly arms only, the 
men who had seceded to Maktérion?. He undertook the 
task on condition that he and his descendants should be 
acknowledged by the commonwealth as the public and 
hereditary hierophants of the powers of whom he was 


already the personal servant. He went, and he succeeded Retora 
on his errand. We long to hear the details of his mis- geceder. 


sion ; but we know only that his ministry charmed the 


seveders back again. ‘The schism in the body politic of Pisthood 


Gela was healed, and Télinés and his descendants continued 
to enjoy the honours and profits of their hereditary priest- 
hood’. After how many years we know not, we come, in 
the last decade of the sixth century before Christ, to our 
first ascertained date in Geléan history. Whatever was 
the cause or nature of the secession to Maktérion, the 


Herod. i. 144, but Telus is not mentioned in connexion with it. Mr. 
‘Lloyd (Hist. of Sicily, 291 et seq) goes deeper into many matters than 
Tan follow him, Grote has what to me is a more instructive note at vol. 
vp. 279. If these objects were sacred things of Déméter brought from 
Greek Asia, in what relation did they stand to the worship of Henna? 

2 Herod. vii. 1535 7A romatra pip Epya ob pls 70d Gnavrer dvdpde 
vevbpura yiveaOar, QA mpis Yorshs re dyaiije xad pours dodprtys. 8 32 
Akyerar apis THis ZweAins rv olmrépav 72 iwbvavria robraw repueivas 
Onrudplns re xat padaxirepos dvip. 

1Th.; rovrovs [the secedera to Makitrion] 3 TyAivys marfyaye is TeAqy, 
‘xen obdeulay dy pd Birapir, AAX' Iya rotren [ry xOorlaw] Oui 

+ Horod. u. ¢. 
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aristocratic party in Gela, the party most likely of the 
old citizens, either kept or won back their power. But 
the earliest event in the story of the city which can be 
assigned to a given year marks the year of their fall. 

‘We now hear of Gela under a ruler named Kleandros, 
son of Pantarés, who is reckoned among those tyrants who 
rose to power by the earliest of many paths, the overthrow 
of theoligarchy*. After a reign of seven years, he was slain 
by a man of Gela named Sabyllos; but the stroke that was 
thus dealt destroyed only the tyrant and not the tyranny. 
The power which Kleandros had held passed, perhaps after 
some opposition ®, to his brother Hippokratés, of whom we 
have a more distinct picture*. Lord of Gela, never lord of 
Syracuse, he was the first of that long line of Sikeliot tyrants 
of whom Syracuse became the special home, These were 
rulers who aimed at something more than despotic power 
over their own cities, They clearly sought to setup a great 
dominion, over all Sicily, if it so might be, but at least over 
as large a part of it as they could bring under their power. 


. Such an ambition, aiming at a dominion over Greeks and 


barbarians alike, might do something to raise the tyrant 
nearer to the level of a king. We here see one marked 
difference between old Greece and the Greek settlements 
elsewhere. No man, not Kleomenés himself, could have 
even dreamed of spreading his power as king or tyrant over 
all Greece or over all Pelopounésos. In Sicily such an 
ambition might seem not wholly unreasonable; and though 
it never was actually carried out, ralor after ruler was able 


1 For the date and the death of Kleandros seo Hered. vii. 154. He 
appears in Aristotle (Pol. v, 12) along with Pensitios, among the oer 
throwers of oligahies. ‘His father Pantarés, an Olympio victor, seems 
to be ocmmemorated in the wonderful inscription in Rsbl, Inscriptiones 
Antiquissime, p. 117. 

* See bolow, p. 123. 

3 'AvedapBarer ry powayxiqy “Terocpdrms, says Herodotus. His rule 
directly after is rypaveis, 
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to take not a few steps towards it. The ambition of our. v. 
Hippokratés was of the same kind as that of Agatho- 

Klés, of Dionysios, of his own immediate successor Gelén. 
Though Hippokratés never was lord of Syracuse, it is 

with him that the line of the lords of Syracuse begins. 


‘The schemes of Hippokratés were wide, and it may be Protable 
that, like his successors, he was able to cover them with iHipne” 
pretexts, and more than pretexts, worthier than could be! 
made use of by any tyrant of old Greece, ‘he dim hints 

which are all that we have of the warfare which Greek 

Sicily waged to avenge the death of Dérieus and to drive 

back Phenician advance may suggest that in that strife 
Hippokratés was the leader!. Of his rule within the walls 

of Gela we hear nothing; we cannot say whether he be- 
longed to the worse or to the better class of tyrants. We 

only know, what does not prove much, that the men of 

Gela had no wish that his power should become hereditary. 
Hippokratés sought in all quarters for means to carry out 

his designs. He was ably served hy Greck officers, not His officers 
always natives of Gela, Among them was an Ainésidamos, 4 mer 
possibly of the great house of the Emmenids of Akragas, 

but who, if so, was not ashamed to serve the tyrant of his 
metropolis. Our slight mention of him casually shows us Personal 
that service about the person of the tyrant, the place of °'%* 
spearman in his immediate body-guard, might be, like 
eervice under Teutonic kings, a path to high promotion’, 


* See abore, p. 98, and Appendix VITI. 

* Herd. 1545 Alvyoidhpov Tod Waraizod bs jr Sopupdpos “Trro~ 
apérios. Tt seema to be taken for granted that this Ainésidamon ia 
the same as the father of Thirdn (Herod. vii, 163). But, according to 
the Scholiast on Pindar (Ol. ii. 82), that Ainésidamo: was the son of 
‘Emmenidés, and one might fancy that this one waa marked ss the son 
uf Pataikos to be distinguished from him. But he must have been a man 
cf some importance to be mentioned af all and to be coupled, as he is, with 
Gelon. 
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Hippokratés also hired Sikel mercenaries !, and with his 
mixed foree, Greek and barbarian, he went forth to make 
conquests at the cost of both Greeks and barbarians. He 
brought many Greck cities under his power; he warred 
against Sikel towns with Sikels in his army; if he did pro- 
claim himself the champion of Hellas against the barbarian 
he sought for help from old Greece in so holy a crusade, 
but sought in vain*, At all events, he established for 
himself a great dominion among the Greek cities of eastern 
Sicily. Naxos, eldest of Sikeliot cities, came under his 
power; so did her colony Kallipclis®. Of the circum- 
stances of these conquests and of the political state of 
these towns before the conquest we know nothing; nor do 
we know in what relation they were made to stand to the 
ruling power at Gela, But in some cases, where Hippo- 
kratés found power in the hands of a single man, he seems 
to have found that it best suited his purpose to admit the 
existing ruler to the relation of vassalage or dependent 
alliance, Such was most likely the case with Leontinoi, 
then raled by a tyrant named Ainesidémos, a different 
person, we may suppose, from the officer of that name in 
his own service‘, Such was certainly the case with 
Zankld, where Hippokratés appears very distinctly as the 
overlord. But the story of Zanklé at this time is of 
sach interest in itself, and it brings so many parts of 
the world into cur view at once, that we must halt 
a while in the list of the victories of Hippokratés to 
take in more clearly the state of the two cities which 

1 See the story in Polyainos, v. 6, to which we shall come again. 

2 Soe Appendix VIII. 

* Herod, u. On Kallipols, see vol-i. p. 379: 

* Pausanias (v, 22, 7) describes an offering at Olympia set up by certain 
Leontines, one of whom was named Ainesidémos, and aida; 8» dAdoy Twa 
Alveaiinuov Boxi wat of rhv rupayvhcayra eva Acovrivey. Was thia the 
fatberofThérén ? Was either the son of Pataikos or the son of Emmenidés 


set up as tyrant of Leontinoi by Hippokratést The name is spelled differ 
ently, at least in our texts, by Herodotus and by Pausaniaa, 
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watch the two sides of the strait which parts Sicily from cma. v, 
Italy. 


Our Sicilian story has thus far had little to do with the 
affairs of the neighbouring peninsula, We have seen the 
laws of the Katanaian Chardndas adopted by some of the 
Ttaliot cities!, and we have seen the Krotoniat Philippos 
come into Sicily to die below Eryx?. But we have not as 
yet seen any active interference in the affairs of either land 
on the part of the commouwealths or rulers of the other. 
But in the early years of the fifth century before Christ, Comexin 
the years of the ascendency of Gela under Hippokratés potytetaa 
and for a good while longer, we find a close relation in war Bh¥sicn- 
and peace between Rhégion on the one side of the strait 
and Zanklé on the other. The connexion was of old 
standing ; Zanklé was held to have had some hand in the 
settlement of Rhégion®, This relation at last grew into 
the subjection of both cities to one ruler, and him a man 
of Rhégion and not of Zaaklé. Anaxiles now ruled in Anssilasof 
Rhégion. He was, we are told, one of a privileged order of "™*#°™ 
Messenian descent which held the chief place in Rhégion +. 
But he had taken up, like Panaitios and Kleandres, the part 
of a popular leader, and he had in that character put his own 
single power as tyrant in the place of the oligarchy among 
whom he was but one among many. Ambitious and 
unscrupulous, he had, carly in his reign, cast his eye across 
the narrow sea to the city at the foot of the hills, with 
her sickle-like peninsula guarding her landlocked haven. 
Anaxilas was at war with Skythés lord of Zanklé, the War 
only Sikeliot ruler of these times on whom the name of Bogs 
king is bestowel hy a historian who does uot use words at 24... 


random’. We do not know the ground of this quarrel, Zane. 
C493. 


2 Soo above, p. 95. 
* Seo Appendix IX, 





"6 See Appendix I. 
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caar.y. but it presently becomes connected with greater events in 
the history of Sicily and of the world. 

For the days which we have now reached are the 

days of barbarian advance alike in the older and the newer 

Hellenic world. We shall presently sce the barbarian 

powers of East and West strive by one united effort to 

crush the life of Hellas alike in Sicily and in old Greece. 

We are all but on the eve of Marathon; we are almost 

Persian within sight of Salamis and Himera, The Persian, lord 

juAe of the recovered Greek cities of Asia, is spreading his 

rule over the islands of the Aigean and planting his 

Fallot dependent tyrannies among them. In the very year in 

which Anaxilas rose o power in Rhégion, Milétos, greatest 

city of Hellas on Asiatic ground, fell before the barbarian 

arms, and its captive citizens were planted as settlers far 

Samo: away by the banks of Tigris', Samos was handed over 

under ta its native tyrant Aiakés; but its chief citizens would 

not be slaves to him and to the Medes?. They sought 

homes in some other land, and that land could not fail to 

Propued be a Western one. Long before, when the troubles of the 

migration Asiatic Ionians were only beginning, it had been suggested 

Bc. $45 to them to move in a body to Sardinia®, We may doubt 

whether such a plantation would have raised Hellenic 

Sardinia to the level of Hellenic Sicily; but the experiment 

of a Hellenic Sardinia was never tried. This time Sicily 

Die itself was opened to them. Dionysios of Phikaia, the 

corsair of Panhellenic sympathies, taking with him the 








+ Herod. v. 29, 

2 Tb. vi. 14, 22; Zaylow rofot rs Exovas 13 ply ts sods MiBous bx réiy 
oxparnyiv av sperdpar owpbty obtauie fpecxe. Here Herodotus speaks, 
‘according to the fashion of hie day, of Modes,” where his own praction 
was to say “Persians.” In the words which presently follow, &s droucqy 
LenAiew p22 pévorras MiBoiel re nal Aldus BovAetar, ono seams to hear 
the words of « formal resolution. So Thucydides, who commonly speaks 
of “Medes,” uses the word “Persian” in i. 16, for am obvious reason, 
Modern transistors of both authors carefully get rid of these careful 
‘distinctions, 9 Herod. i. 270, 
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last remnant of the fleet of free Ionia, had sailed from lost 
Asia to free Sicily. There he had made some unnamed 
Sicilian haven the centre of adventurous voyages, in which 
he freely made a prey of Phenicians and Tyrrhenian, but 
did no harm to any brother Greak!. His presence may 
well have suggested the thought, it may well have been 
actually his own proposal?, that the whole body of the = 
Tonians of Asia should establish themselves in Sicily. 

Tt was the king of Zanklé by whom this thought was 
put into a definite shape®. Skythés sent envoys to Asia ° 
inviting the Ionian body to come and form one settle. 
ment, one great Ionian city, on that northern coast cf 
Sicily where Hellas had as yet made so fow settlements. 
Between Himera and the Zanklaian outpost of Mylai 
were many sites on which a new Greek city might well 
arise. One specially fitting epot, thon in Sikel possession, 
the modem Marina di Caronia between Cefald and Patti, 
bore the inviting name of the Fair Shore‘, Kadé AAté, 


1 Herod. vi.175 Aorist: 3 danochs .. . Exhwe & ZweAiny” bpuedoperos 82 
LOdrev, Aqiorip korearhece, ‘Efvaw ply WBerds, KapxnBoviar Bi nal 
Teponvin, 

2 Seo Holm, G. 8. i. 198. 

* It is plain that, unless Herodotus strangely forgot in one place what he 
‘sd anid in another, this Skyth’s, king or tyrant of Zenklé, cannot be the 
same person aa Skythés, father of Kadmos of KOs spoken of in vii. 163, 
Nor does it really provo anything thst Skythéa of Zankls in one place (vi. 24) 
and Kadmos in the other are both praised for the samevirtne of Buracotr7. 
‘Yet there is something, perhaps ths oddness of the name Skythés, which 
puts the two together in one’s mind And the fact that Skythée of Zanklé, 
‘when set free from prison in Sicily, at once fleos to Asis (vi. 24), dimly 
suggesta some connexion with Easern parts. Ses Bunbury, Diet. Biog.. 
art. Soythes. 

« Herod. vi. 22 ; Zarywhafor of dxrd ZaeAlns viv abrdv xpivor roiron wep 
werrer bx Tip “lavinr dytnovs, teuadtorro robs “lamas ts Kadir "Aariy, 
Boudsueres abréée wider wrisas liver. 4 58 Kars abr 'Aur}) wadcoudry, 
dor piv Ewodain, apis B Tuporvlys rerpapubm rhs Zueeddys. Mark how 
Herodotus, doubtless after the wattlement by Dacetins, speaks of Kal Akis 
at Sikel. It is @ litte perverse w transla “in the coantry of the 
Sicilians” bot one joins none the leas in the translator's wonder at the 
commentator who confounded Kalé Akié and Zanklé, 
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Calacta, eame to have a history, a specially Sikel history, 
in later times; it is as yet memorable only as the spot 
where the great Ionian settlement in Sicily was not 
planted. There Skythés invited the whole Ionian body to 
fix themselves; but the more part of them chose bondage 
in their native land rather than freedom so far away. 
Only the discontented of Samos and a small remnant of 
Milesian exiles who had escaped Persian transplantation 
set forth on the enterprise’. And with them went a 
single man from another Greek island whose name and 
story make us wish to hear more of him. Kadmos son of 
Skythés had been tyrant of Kés. He had not raised 
himself to power; he had inherited the lordship of the 
island, a flourishing and undisputed dominion, from his 
father, No revolt at home, no invasion from abroad, had 
threatened his power but, like Lydiadas in days to come, 
he felt that tyranny was an evil thing, Of his own sense 
of right, he laid down his power; he gave back freedom to 
his people, and—we are not told why—sought a home for 
himself elsewhere?, Such is the portrait of Kadmos, the 
one Dorian, as far as we can see, who took part in the 
enterprise. If that enterprise had been carried out on the 
seale which Skythés of Zanklé had proposed, it must have 
seriously affected the relations of the Ionian and Dorian 
cities in the later course of Sicilian history. 

Never was a man more disappointed in a well-meant 
scheme, never did a man more thoroughly receive hatred 
for his good will, than the king or tyrant of Zanklé, The 


1 Herod. vi. a2; rodrav oly txwadcouévey, ol Riwror poiver ray ‘lhvow 
loridnoar, aby 28 ope Midnotay of dencpevysres. 

2 This story of Kadmos (KéBuor 4 Exidcay, dvip Kos) is told incidentally 
by Herodotus in snother place (vii. 164), where he has to say something 
more of him pervonally; 4 82 Kéluos ebros, rpbrepov robrav napadefépevos 
apa xarpis Ty tupwvita Kgiow eb Bebquviar, tiv Te eves wal Duvod 
Inideros obterds, Aad dd Buxasootrys, ts pésor Rycics warabels riv dpxiy, 
ofigero bs EuceAiqv. 
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men to whom he offered a Sicilian home were indeed to cur. v. 
find one ; but they were not io find it at Kalé Akté, they 

were not to find it at the cost of barbarians. ‘The Samians 

and Milesians and the ex-tyrant of Kis had gone as far in 

their voyage as the Italian Lokroi. There a message came 

to them from the lord of Rhégion. Skythés, with the Skythts 
whole force of Zanklé, was at that moment besieging a Stave.” 
Sikel town, surely with some view to the proposed Greek 
settlement, Anaxilas seized on the coming of the Samians Anaxilss 
as a chance for striking a blow at the Zanklaians and their 1"8:°"* 
Prince, and that by the handa of others. Hie told the new. Samians 
comers to think no more of their settlement at Kalé Akté, Zanklé. 
where they would have to found a new city. There 

was a ready-made city waiting for them, of which they 

had only to take possession, Through the absence of 
Skythés and his army—most likely in the service of the 
Samians themsclves—the town of Zanklé was undefended ; 

they had nothing to do but to march in®. They tock the 

hint; they were guilty of the first of those treacherous 
occupations of cities which are so common in Sicilian 
history, and to which both the town which now was 

Zankld and Rbégion itself seem to have been specially 
exposed. Worse than Campanians or Mamertines, these 

Greeks fleeing from barbarian bondage felt no scruple at a 

deed from which barbarians might have shrunk, ‘The men They size 
whom Skythés had invited in all friendship, in all Pan- “*"™ 
hellenie good will, were not ashamed to seize upon his 

city in his absence. We know not what protests were 
uttered by the righteous man from Kés; at any rate he 

did not refuse to take his share in the settlement which 


1 Herod. vi. 23 5 X4muot xope(uevos ts ZuceNiqy, 2ylvovro ty Aoxpotes rotat 
“Enepuploiar, eal Laryehaict, abrol re Kal d Bandeds airior 7 obvoya Hy 
Reléqs, weptenariaro widur ribr Secedév, Ucrdr foudsperos, 

1Tb.; cvuulfas roi Xaulovor, dvareide ds xpedv ely Kadty uty "Aerhy 
ae’ fy tndcov day yalpuy, rip BB Zayxiqy oxely, lodaay ipiuo dxdpar. 
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cuur.y, was now made?, Zanklé was seized and occupied?. The 
Skythe: news reached Skythés and his army while engaged in their 
Hippo. Sikel warfare; they marched back to recover their homes, 
and Skythés called on his powerful ally the lord of Gela to 
come to his help ®. 
Action of ‘Hippolcratés came at the head of on army, and found 
iraew Skythés and the Zanklaians in their own temitory, but 
shut out of their own city. He acts distinctly as over- 
lord, but as an overlord whose sense of duty towards his 
dependents was not very strict, In his eyes Skythés was 
an officer who had failed in his charge; he had lost a city 
in which Hippokratés had an interest. For such neglect 
Sky:hts ho must pay the penalty. He and his brother Pythogenés 
DUiine’ were accordingly sent as prisoners to Tnykon®, ancient 
city of Kékalos. It was a distant prison, far nearer to 
Akragas than to Zanklé, nearer most likely than to 
Gela, It is not likely to have been part of the im- 
mediate dominion of Hippokmatés; but the thought is 
suggested that he may have had the same kind of influence 








1 Horod. vii. 1645 werd Sapiaw Eoxe re wal warcliqoe mbdiv Zécyedqy. 
"1D vi. 235 udoplven 08 rOv Zaplay, al oxévrow ry Zéyedqy. 
So Thuoydideo, vi. 45 bd Soylaw wel Krav "Idvev temirrovsiy, of Mizour 





debyorres nyoatBadoy BixeAlg. Aristotle Pol. v. 2.11) has a somewhat 
different story; ZayeAafor 52 Zoplous bxodefaperor ifemecor cl abroi, Grote 
(v.28) truly says; “ his brief notice is not to be set against the perspicuous 
narrative of Herodctus” It is just the difference which ia likely to be 
Letweon one who is directly tolling the story aud one who simply catches 
at it as an illustration, 


jrecadbeyto ‘Iemoxpdrea, rv TéAns ripavrov Fv -y8p Bh 














aq obros ovppaxos. 

"The word evypaxos naturally takes in both parties to an unequal 
alliance, But the relation of superior and dependent is, as Grote (v. 283) 
truly says, marked in Hippokrates' treatment of Skythes, 

* Horod. w. w.j SwiOqr pty dy powropxor rir Zaryunaler, AwoBarérra 
tiv xbdty, 8 “Irwoxpdrns ebhaas, Kal rdv ddeAgedy abrod Twoylyea, és 
“Luxor widwr dntreype, Tt illustrates the carcleemess of the Inter writers 
that Zlian (Var, Hist. viii, 17), telling the story of Skythes almost in the 
‘words of Herodotus, calls him ZxGGqt 3 Ivveivos 8 7dv ZayxAaiow péivapyos, 
‘He saw the word “Irveor in his book, and that was enough. On Inykon, see 
vol. i. pp. 118, 495, 495- 
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with those who then held the rule of Akragas which omar. v. 
his successors had some years later, If 50, a spot so far 

sway from his own city may have been thought a safer 
prison-house for the deposed lord of Zankle, 

Having thus got rid of Skythis, Hippokratés had no 
thought of supporting or avenging the rest of the Zan- 
Klaians against the men who bad done them so great and so 
treacherous a wrong. Hippokratés deemed that his interests Hippo- 
lay the other way, in making terms with the Samian in- treaty 
traders. A treaty was made, and confirmed by oath on gith the 
both sides', ‘The Samians were to keep the city; but they 
were to give up to Hippokratts half the moveable property, 
goods and slaves, within the walls. Under the head of slaves 
we must doubtless understand both the slaves whom the 
Samians had found in the city, and such of the unwarlike 
population cf Zanklé as they had made claves of for them- 
selves®, Outside the walls all that could be taken away 
was to be the spoil of Hippokratés, his wages or bribe for 
the favour which he had shown to the actual possessors of 
Zanklé*, Among this booty was the Zanklaian army who The Zen- 
had come back with Skythés, We hear nothing of any ae ate 
resistance on the part of men who, one would have thought, sve bY 
would have fought to the death against the fate which was kr 
setually in store for them. The mass of the Zanklaians 
were made slaves; three hundred of the chief among them 


1 Herod.u. 6.5 robs 58 Aorrads ZaysAalovs, kawodoymadyeros roiar Zaploro, 
ral Sprous Bods Kal Befduevos mpoédoxe. Elsewhere (vii. 154) Herodotus 
speaks of Hippokratés as desteging Zanklé among other towns; woAtop- 
kdovror “Tnroxpdreos KadhemcAlras te snl Naflovs sai Zayedatous 76 al 
Acovrivous. In the story of his present dealings with Zanklé we fail to see 
any siege. But Herodotus may have written larly, or it may have been 
by a siege that Hippokrates first gained the overlordship over Skythés 
which be seems here to exercise, 

* Who these were would depend a good deal on the question whether 
‘the new-comers had brought women with ‘The Samians were not un- 
likely to have done so, but hardly the Mile 

® Herod. u, 8.5 piotds 8é ol fv elpnivos be Ord raw apie, 


You, I. 1 
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were given up by Hippokratés to the Samians to be put 
to death, He could hardly have had any personal spite 
against them, The slaughter must have been designed on 
some ground of policy. It may have been because the 
leading men, who might be able to find friends to ransom 
them, might some day disturb the state of things agreed on 
between Hippokratés and the Samians', The Samians, 
though not over-serupulous, were not ready to go this 
length. They had tumed the men of Zanklé out of their 
city; but they did not feel called on to murder them as 
well?, The lives of the three hundred were spared; but 
we do not: hear what became of them. Skythés, by some 
means or other, escaped from his prison at Inykon. He 
made his way to Himera, where he took ship for Asia, and 
went straight to the court of the Great King. Darius was 
used to such visitors; but he pronounced Skythés to be 
the most righteous of all the Greeks who had ever come 
up to him, For, unlike Démokédés of Krotin, when 
Skythés had by the King’s leave gone once more to Sicily 
on some errand, he came back again to Persia’, There 
he lived to a great age, and died in all honour‘, 

The Sumiaus who had seized on Zanklé thus refused to 
sink lo the ye! lower depth of laseness which Hippokratés 
had proposed to them. We are not told whether they 
thereby drew on themselves the wrath and vengeance of 
the lord of Gela, It is certain that they did by some 


1 Thi ia Grote's probable suggestion, v. 284. 

+ Herod. vii. 154; rods 88 xopupalovs airdv rpineoatous ESaxe rola 
Kaylor xaranpagar’ od uby ror of ye Zpiot tolnoay raira, 

* ‘The contrast vith Deémokédé—the part of his story that concerns us 
comes in Herod. ii. x26 7—mot mado by Herodotus here, ls made by 
lian, Var, His, viii. 17; Aepeios inp abrod [AnuomhBous] pdadpor 
Breyor, drercéva idyow ral drlpamor kénaror. Of Skythés Herodotus says; 
ai pv ivdpuCe Aapiios wévran av Bpav Bucauiraroy elva Boot bx 14s"EAAGB0s nap? 
davrdvdvésqoay, Mark that ‘EAAds here takes in Sicily, which in the seventh 
ook it does not. One would like to know on what errand he went into Sicily. 

4 Herod. u. 8. 5 heat néya 6dfuos td Erededrqoc by Tépopar. 
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means or other draw on themselves the ill will of the lord omar. v. 
of Rhégion, the man who had stirred them up to their first TH 
wrong-doing. At some unfixed time during the next femel 9 out 
seventeen years, Anaxilas found that it suited his purposes 17," 
to drive the Samian population out of the city which he >4 493- 
might in some sort be said to have given them. He planted Hentea 
Zanklé afresh with a mixed multitude of inhabitants, of Zale 
whom we are not even told whether all were Greek. But keeps it 
he kept the dominion of the town in his own hands, and 

reigned in his later years as tyrant both of Rhégion and 

of Zanklé, For the first time but not the last, a lord of 

the Ttalian mainland ruled on Sicilian gronnd 1. Accord= Change of 
ing to one statement, of the highest authority and yet husasm, 
perhaps not absolutely decisive, he changed the name of 

the town from Zanklé to Messans. ‘The motive assigned 

is a singular one. Anaxilas gave to the city the name of 

the land of his remote forefathers in Peloponnésos. It Quesdon 
is perhaps more likely that the name really belongs to a9" 
later time, when it might have been bestowed on the city 

by settlers direct from the Peloponnesian Messéné?. In 

cither case the name goes along with that of the Sicilian 

Euboia ® as the name of a land transferred to atown. The Use of the 
Sicilian Messana, it must be remembered, was the oldest My», 
city of the name. It was not till the next century that a 

city so called arose in Peloponnésos. It is hand to find 

a parallel in modern colonial nomenclature, More than 

one town in the United States bears the name, not of an 

English town, but of an English shire or other district, 
Cleveland in Ohio is so far a parallel to the Sicilian Euboia 

and Messana, But to make the parallel with Mossana 

exact, a new town of Cleveland ought to arise in the 
Northumbrian district of that name. 


The action of Hippokratés towards Zanklé had brought 


* See vol. i. p. 24. * See Appendix IX. * See vol.i. p. 380, 
12 
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cuar.v. him in a plentiful booty at the expens> of humanity and 
good faith. The sale of his captives and of the rest of his 
spoils went doubtless to fill the hoard whence came the 
pay of the tyrant’s mercenaries, At their head he went on 
Derignof conquering. The great object of his ambition was to win 
iiiee-, Syracuse. It is hard to say what was the exact state of 
Symoue. that city at this moment, Not long after we see the 
Washis banished Gamoroi at Kasmenai’; but itis not clear whether 
Tega the war waged by Hippokratés against Syracuse was waged 
moroi against them in the last days of their power or against the 
orraey democracy which stepped into their place. In the former 
case the result of the war may have bem among the occa- 
Baitleof sions of their fall. The Syracusans were defeated in a 
Re battle by the river Heldros. So much we read in plain 
2.64». prose? In the songe which told the praises of vietors in 
Choube. the Sikyonian games, a youthful warrior, Chromios son of 
Agésidamos, fighting in the Geloan ranks, was said to 
have won, by the steep and rocky banks of the stream, by 
the ford of Arés, fame no meaner than Hekt6r had won 
by the banks of Skamandros*, The site of this battle 
of the Heléros can hardly be where the Helorine Tempé, 
too wide to be so called, are crossel by the bridges, 
old and new, of the Helorine way‘, We must look 
further inland, and a spot which etter answers the 
poet’s description may be found where the stream is 
crossed by the road leading westward between the modern 
towns of Noto and Rossclino, Here, most likely, Hip- 
pokratés, with Gelén and Chromios in his army, over- 
threw the forces of the city where Gelén was presently 
to reign with Chromios as his chosen friend and kins- 
man. 


Scene of 
the batile, 


2 See above, p. 29. 
® Herod, vil. 1545 Zypprovalove .. . péxp tovedivras én worapg "EAOpy, 
* See Appendix X. 
* See above, p. 18, 
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The vietor of the Heléros now made his way into the cuur. v. 
road which took its name from the river which was the Vietry of 
seene of his victory. That rood led him straight to the rate. 
Polichna, the outpost of Syracuse on the west side of the 
harbour, where the columns of Olympian Zeus still look 
down upon the hollow way. First of a crowd of invaders Hippo. 
whose coming those hoary columns have outlived, Hippo- the Oly 
kratés pitched his camp in or near the holy place +, But Hela 
he carefully abstained from any damage to the temple or 
its ornaments. We are at this point privileged to see the 
inner workings of the mind of a tyrant. By keeping his 
hands clean from sacrilege, the lord of Gela hoped to make 
the best of both worlds, Engaged in so great warfare, 
he would avoid drawing on himself the wrath of the gods, 
and he would fain win for himself a good reputation 
among men. Above all, he would fain win a good repute- 
tion within the walls of Syracuse, and so lead the people 
to look more favourably on him than on their actual 
rulers*. If we can trust such an isolated story as this, Wore the 
we might think that this war was waged while the Peaatel 
Gamorvi were still in possession, but when their power was ""! 
already threatened by discontents on the part of the ex- 
cluded people. And Hippokratés did something more 
than himself abstain from sacrilege ; he proclaimed himself 


1 (This comes from a fragment af the tenth oak of DiodAron; ‘Tenoupeye 
4 Pagar robs Zupaxovolovs vevueneis xarestparonidevoey els 73 105 Aide 
depo. 

me airds 02 riiv dvadqphran dxkaxero, gudoBegfiom OéRew Kel vopiCen 
Bey 13y rydewcdror Exaraipoduerer miAcuor Dr Bapaprévecr els 73 Beier 
Spa 82 voul(u BaBéarew robs spocariras raw by Supaxoboas mpayndrov 
aphs rd wA40n, 8d 72 loreiv abrots whcovexrucis, AAX ob Bquoruds ob8 Taos 
dpxar. Hfonecould be quite eure that thia curious setting forth of motives 
came from Antiochos or even from Philistos, we might safely say that 
tho driving out of the Gamoroi ame lator than this war. But would not 
either of them have spoken more distinctly of the Gamoroi, snd not 
vaguely of of mpccarire: row ly Zupacotous xpaynkrar? Hippokratts 
may have tried to raise a feeling against the magistrates of the now 
democracy. 
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as the avenger of that crime, on those above all in whom 
that crime was most sinful. The story goes that the 


priest invader found several Syracusans, and among them the 


of Zeus, 


Mediation 
of Corinth 
and Kor- 
kyr, 


priest of the temple, engaged in carrying off the golden 
offerings, above all the robe of Zeus himself, thickly 
wrought with gold? The pious wrath of Hippokratés 
was kindled; but. we only hear that he threatened the 
robbers of the holy things and bade them go back into 
the city®. What became of their spoil is not recorded. 
One would like to hear the other side of this story from 
the mouth of the priest of Zeus. One is a little reminded 
of the orders that went forth from Henry the Eighth and 
the first Lord Russell to try—and hang—Abbot Whiting 
for robbing the plate of Glastonbury. 

Syracuse in after days outlived the encampment of 
several enemies on or near the Olympicion, But the first 
appearance of an enemy 20 close at her gates seems to have 
brought her very near to overthrow or bondage. She was 
saved by the stepping in of mediators whose unselfish work 
illustrates the brightest side of Greek political life. Syra- 
cuse had metropolis to which she did not stand in the 
same relation in which Kamarina stood to hervelf, a melro- 
polis which, act claiming to be a mistress, was all the 
more truly a mother, Ske had a sister who could forget 
bitter eamities with the head of the houschold to join in 
stretching out her hand to save its threatened member. 
The daughter-city was saved by the help of her mother 
and her sister. This is the first act in a long tale of 
kindly intercourse between Syracuse and her mother 
Corinth, It is also one of the much rarer cases of the like 


' Diod. x. 5 waréAaBe 2 airdy r3y lepla wat rév Zupaxovolay reas aba 
poivras dvathuare xyvad net pddsora Iudriov roi Aud: mepiaipountvove 2 
‘woddoi nareanevarubroy xpvolov. 

1 Tb; rovros uly enaifas ds leportras, ixthevoey dxedseiv els Thy 
bh. 
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good will being shown to her by her twin-sister Korkym. cur. v. 
Only once again did Corinth and Korkyra step in together 

to bring aboub any end on Sicilian soil, It is not easy 

to see why Hippokratés, victor at the Hel6ros, eager for the 
conquest of Syracuse, holding his camp by one of her most 
venerated sanctuaries, did not make the most of his victory. 

It seems strange that he did not push on to the coveted Peace 
city, but allowed time for negotiations with distant powers. Serasuse 
But, as the tale is told to us, Syracuse was delivered from pao 
her danger by a treaty eonelnded under the joint mediation 

of Corinth and Korkyra?. Syracuse was spared by Hippo- 

kratés, and the captives taken at the Heldros were restored. 

But it was only on condition of the cession of a valuable 

piece of Syracusan terrilory. The site of the rebellious Ceasion of 
Kamarina, swept from the earth by wrathful Syracuse as “*™*"?"* 
the punishment of her rebellion, was ceded to the lord 

of Gela‘, With it, we may suppose, passed the whole 
territory of Kamarina as far as the boundary stream of 
Hyrminos®, By this loss of territory Syracuse was not 

wholly cut off from that southern sea for a hold on which 

she had so long striven, but her hold on it was made far 
weaker. Kamarina, once her outpost agninst, Gela, now 
became an outpost of Gela against her. In the hands Kamarina 
of Hippokratés the site of Kamarina no longer remained ty tie 
desolate. It became again an inhabited town, no doubt a! 


* Plot. Tim 8. 

9 Herod. vii. 154 3 Zupneovalous 82 Koplvdrce wal Kepevpaios ippivavro. 
‘Never did ane more hopelessly wish for details. 

3 See above, p. 37. 

4 Herod. u. 8.5 Uppisavro 8% obrot, tnt rolede karadndgavres, bx’ Gre 
xnonpirel Kayopovay Zypyxovaiovs rapaboira, xupneovoian 82 yi Kapapiva 
13 dpxafor, Thueydides (vi. §) mentions the ccesion of Kamarins and 
adds the releate of the prisnnera ; but he aaya nothing sbout the mediation ; 
xpbrg‘Immcparns SorepovTédas ripavvos, Nbrpa dvb phy Zypaxoolaw al pate 
rev AaBaw ry “iy Kopapvaley, 

* See above, p. 37+ 
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cuar.v. dependency of Gela and her master’, The renewed city 
had many ups and downs in store for her, Kamarina was 
before long to perish again and to rise again ; but in all 
the changes of Sicilian history she never again became an 

outpost or a dependency of a Syacusan commonwealth. 
Sgt wes Tho last years of Hippokratés wore spent in enlarging 
Kates,” his dominions at the expense of the Sikels. At some time 
after the restoration of Kamarina, he is said to have 
planned an enterprise against the inland Sikel town of 
Ergetium. This place lay among the hills somewhat 
east of the modern Aidone, nearly west from Catania 
and south-west from Castrogiovanni, by the river known 
as Fivme delle Gabelle, But Hippokratés had some diffi- 
culty in carrying out his plan, inasmuch as among his 
Sikel mercenaries were many from Exgetium itself. Still 
a tyrant was never lacking in resources and was seldom 
His deal- troubled by scruples. Hippokratés showed the greatest 
inp with vane to the:mencenaries from Trpetiam; he honoured 
Ergetim. them as his best soldiers, and gave them higher pay and 
a greater share of plunder than the rest®, His service 
became popular in Ergetium ; all the military population 
flocked to his banners and left Ergetium itself defenceless. 
By a trick on his march he contrived to isolate his 
Ergetine troops at a disadvantage °, He then sent horse- 
men to occupy the town; he next by a herald declared 
war against Ergetium, a ceremony which he seems to have 
thought justified him in any dealings towards the men of 
that town. At a given signal the men of Gela and of 


1 Thue. vi. § 5 abrds cleser)s yersueros eargaiae Repdpovar, 

* Polysinos, v. 6; daous ‘Keyerivous dye padopspous, ro ras Evewev det 
rips Actas 7) wdcZov plpos wad jaed ds pelsovas, breperavdy abris ds mpoOvpo- 
rérovs ral wbduora xape(Sueros. 

* Tb.; dxel B deegpdyOneav mpdr als Jaxlais rév xyphray ol "Epyerivon, 
‘This sounds as if it came from some minute local account, which would 
said whereabouts on the coast this happened, which Polyainos 
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restored Kamarina—the latter doubtless eager to do the omar. v. 
bidding of their founder—tfell upon the Ergetine soldiers 
and slaughtered them all +, 

This tale, though coming from a late writer, can hardly Mustra- 
be sheer invention, and it curiously illustrates the way in fet of 
which a purely formal religion found means to excuse any Felgion. 
baseness. Hippokratés’ solemm declaration of war against 
his own soldiers is of a piece with the oath of the founders 
of Lokroi, the oath that was to be kept as long as they 
stood on this earth and had heads on their shoulders ?. 

And we know from better authority that Hippokratés was Wyo. 
waging war against Sikels in nearly the same quarter of fue‘ the 
Sicily up to the lsat moment of his life, He died while Herien 
he was engaged in a campaign against Hybla, that is 3 death, 
the Least Hybla, the Heraian Hybla, the town at the ** 49" 

meeting of the rocky combes, the Lower Ragusa of modern 
days®, His deeds show us to what a depth of cruel 
treachery a Greek tyrant conld sink. Even without 
bringing in this last story of the Exgetine merecnaries, it 
would be hard to find a blacker piece of wickedness than 

the treatment of the king and people of Zanklé by the 
tyrant of Gela. Hippokratés was doubtless honoured at 
Kamarina; his victories may have won him some measure 

of good will at Gela; but the men of his own city ssem- 

ingly grew weary of his rule. When his vigorous hand Gels 
was taken away by death, they would have no more of his Teftses te 
house. A tyranb always made his power hereditary if he lds bis 

1 Polyainos, v.6; uatrie! whpuea wOnenor adrofe apocmely tethews sat 
otvinua Tedgus eat Kapapwatas ane xreivew dbdeiis Epyerivous dsavras, 

‘The special mention of Kamarinaians looks as if the anecdote-monger had 
got the story from some trustworthy source, perhaps Antiochos. 

‘The declaration of war sounds like the Spartan declaration of war against 
the Helots, 

4 Polybios, v. 6. 

* Herod. vil. 155; dr Ot wal ‘Iwoxpdrea, rvparvedcavra toa érea 7H 
aBeApeg KiedsSpy, werbiaBe dnodarciy pds rok "CEAp, orparevadueroy tet 
‘rods ZueAods, On Hybla, aoe vol. i. pp. 162, 517. 
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could, and the sons of Hippokratés, Eukleidés and Klean- 
dros, looked on the lordship of Gela as their right. They 
were seemingly young or feeble, not able to act without 
a protector, The Geldans would have none of them; for 
a moment Gela was again a free commonwealth?, The 
oligarchy which the elder Kleandros had swept away could 
hardly have been set up again, Gela doubtless became 
a democracy, but a democracy which was very soon to 
yield to the renewed rile of one, 


The place of Hippekratés is now taken bya far more 
memorable man, Geldn the son of Deinoments. He is the 
first man in Sicilian history of whom we can get a distinct 
personal idea, Tyrant, perhaps king, lord of many cities, 
coming nearer to being lord of Sicily than any man before 
him, destroyer here, founder there, founder above all of 
that enlarged Syracuse which so far outstripped the ancient 
city on the Island, but before all things, champion of Hellas 
and Europe against Canaan ond Africa, Geldn did great 
things both for good and for evil; but he left behind him 
a mamory in which the good thrust the evil out of sight. 
He came of a stock honourable, and even holy, among the 
citizens of Gela. He was the descendant, we are not told 
by how many generations, of that Télinés who had won 
over the seceders at Maktérion by the mysterious rites 
of the powers beneath the earth®, He was himself 
doubtless clothed with the same ghostly office as his fore- 
father; but in Greck ideas the ministry of the gods did 
not shut aman out from the fullest share in the toils and 
honours of government and warfare. Gelon was one of 
four brothers, sons of Deinomenés. The story went that 
his father consulted the Pythian oracle as to the fates of 


+ Herod. vii, 155 5 Tolae Trmoxpdreor moio? Etaneldy re nat KAcdvOpy 0b 
Bovrontvay rity rodupréan sarmedow tr elvas, 
5 Th 154. Seo above, p. 103, 
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his children, He got for answer that three of them, cmar.v. 
Gelon, Hierdn, and Thrasyboulos, should all in their turn Orsle to 
be tyrants, In what city they were to rule does not come Deinc- 
into the story, nor do we hear whether anything was fore-™*™** 
told as to the lot of the fourth brother Polyzélos. When 
the sons of Deinomenés were young at Gela, their father 
certainly did not picture them to himself as lords of Syra- 
cuse. But to the loyal citizen of a Greek commonwealth 
the prospect of his sons being tyrants anywhere was not 
pleasing; Deinomenés expostulated with Apollén on the 
doom to which he had sentenced his house! Whether ho 
Kept the prophecy hidden from those who wore concerned 
we are not told, 

Our first distinct mention of Geldn sets him before us, 
along with a comrade called Ainésidamos son of Pataikos, 
one of the tyrant’s body-guard, as a soldier winning 
eminent distinction in the wars of the earlier tyrants. 
We cherish a hope that he may have bome a part in 
warfare against the Phenician®, It is more certain that, 
on the death of Kleandros, something happened, some- 
thing in which both Gelén and Ainésidamos took 2 part, 
which commended Gelén to the special favour of the 
Geloan people. Presently the veliant deeds of Gelén, 
combined with the popular good will, raised him to the 
chief command of the cavalry of Hippokratés®, In that 
character he was foremost in every struggle against 
Grecks and Sikels, As leader of the Geloan horse, he He com- 
played no small part in the battle which Hippokratés taraiy 
waged against Syracuse by the banks of Heléros. In 
that fight he most likely noticed the valour of the young 
Chromios, whom we find attached to his fortunes, and 
to whom he gave his sister in marriage With his 

+ ‘The story is tald by Plutarch, Pyth. Or. 19. 


* See above, p. 98, and Appendix VIII. 
* See Appendix XI. * See Appendix X. 
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cuar.v. comrade Ainésidamos he seems to have been on friendly 
terms; but Gel6n had the start of him in an enterprise 
Gelmm and which was framed in the minds of both. Each of these 
Autti favoured officers of Hippokratés sought to succeed to the 
dominion of their master; but what Ainésidamos simply 
dreamed of Gelén won by an unscrupulous use of both 
Gen craft and force, When Gela refused to receive the sons 
the came of Hippokratés as her lords, Gelén, commander of the late 
st ioe ruler’s cavalry, put on the character of a Mayor of the 
kravs. Palace, He proclaimed himself the guardian and defender 
of Eukleidés and Kleandros, and made war on the revolted 
Hescios city in their name, At the head, we may suppose, of the 
a Gua,’ mercenary forces of the late tyrant, helped perhaps by 
* 049" banished partisans of the tyranny, Gelén overcame the 
citizens in battle, and, once in possession of the city, he 
put aside the sons of Hippokratés and openly seized the 

supreme power for himself 2 
Estimatoof A modern reader, on hearing such a story as this, is 
theect tempted to think first of the seeming wrong done to 
Enkleidés and Kleandros. He is tempted to look upon 
them as lawful princes, deprived of their rights by a dis- 


* This seoms impliol in the story told by Arintetle (Rehst. i, x2}; donep 
Adyera: Alvectinuoe Pian néwpas xorréBea dBoarodisaplvy .. . in 
‘Eppacer, bs wad airs pédrew. Some name has cearly dropped out after 
AyBpanodicauéry. One can hardly fail to supply Téay. Perhaps 4, 
‘woBigepas ia hardly tho word to oxxprose Goltn’s oooupation of Cela 5 b 
hard to conceive in what lator exploit of Geldn’s Ainésidamos could have 
thought of forestalling him, while the scheme of succeeding Hippokratés 
might easily suggest itself to two of his officera 

4 Herod. vit. 1555 8 Tear, 13 Mbyy rypmplew riiat "eronphrcos waiet .. 
76 tpyy, ds txee érqoe pdxy rv Tegan, Fpxe airis, dnosreptaas rove 
“Ivnoxpireor maida. The date is fixed by Dionysice, vi. 1, and Pausanina, 
vig. 4. This clear that, as Clinton and Grote (v. 286) say, Paussnias got 
hold of the date of Gelén's occupation of Gela and transferred it to his 
‘occupation of Syracuse, 

Tt is singular, sa Grote points out, that Dioaysios of Halikarnsssos 
(vil, 2), while blaming those who confounded Gelon and Dicnysios, him- 
self fell into the blunder of mistaking Gelin for a brother of Hippo- 
kraide, 
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graceful trick of their own officer. And no doubt the cuar. v. 


conduct of Gelén, seen from the point of view of the sons 
of Hippokratés, was base enough. But we should re- 
member that his real crime was done, not against the sons 
of Hippokratés, but against the people of Gela. ‘The sons 
of Hippokratts, sons of » tyrant, had no hereditary right 
to dominion in Gela, and tke people of Gela had refused 
to receive them. Then their own ci 





a civil war against them, under pretenre of establishing tm 
others in an unlawfal power, but really with the obj 
winning the unlawful power for himself. The splendour 
of Gel6n’s position in the history of the world must not 
blind us to the means by which he rose to power at Gela 
and cleewhere. Those mesns were certainly not worse 
than thoso commonly employed by Grock tyrants, but they 
wore in no way better, exeopt that we nowhere hear of any 
actual massacre of his doing. We must remember further 
that Geldn, a born Geloan, not only overthrew the freedom 
which his native city had just won back, but sadly lessened. 
the position of Gela in Sicily and in the world, He found 
her the first of Sikelict cities; he took that position from 
her and gave it to another. 

With the dominion of Hippokratés in Gela, Gelén seems Gelon 





on Gelin wages Geltn's 


common 
b of realth, 


tyrant of 


to have inherited his extemal dominion over so many gus, 


towns, Greek and barbarian, in short over nearly all >" 


eastern Sicily except the territory of Syracuse, As lord 
of Gela he reigned for six years, and, while still described His 


as man of Gela, he dedicated his offering of a chariot Cin? 


to Zeus of Olympia’. If we are to infer from this that 


‘The evidence for this ts very curious. It comes from the passage of 
Pausanias just referred to. The ofering was made in the soventy-thind 
Olympiad (B.c. 488-485); Axtypayua uty 24 torr abrp Pidava devo 
pbvovt dvaBetsex VeAGor. Pausanina arguos that this must have been some 
other Gelon, son of some other Deinomenes, for that Gelon, in the seventy- 
third Olympiad, would havo called himself a Symcusan, That is, Pausnnias 
has made the mistake in the date mentioned in the last note, 
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Gelén forestalled the Olympic victories of Hieron, he found 
no Simdnidés or Pindar to sing his praises, Presently a 
greater prize than Gela and than all the dominions of Hip- 
pokratés offered itself to him. Syracuse was the one city 
which Hippokratés hid striven to seize, and had failed in 
his striving. What Hippokratés had not done was to be 
the work of Gelin. However we arrange the dates of the 


t internal and external events of Syracusan history, what- 


ever party we take to have been in power at the time of 
the war with Hippokratés, by this time at least Syracuse 
was a democracy. ‘The Gamoroi were in their exile at 


; Kasmenai. There they seem to have established a com- 


monwealth in opposition to that of Syracuse; or rather, 
in their eyes, the trae Syracnsan commonwealth was now 
at Kasmenai. hey were like the Athenian democrats 
at Samos when the city had revolted from them!, or 
Tike the Athenian oligarchs when Eleasis became a separate 
commonwealth in the hands of the partisans of the Thirty *, 
OF the condition of things within the walle of Syracuse 
we have no certain account. A single vague allusion of 
Aristotle seems to speak of the new democracy, the first 
democracy, by that name, in Syracuse, as unruly and 
disorderly ?; but that is the common way of speaking of 
all democracies among those who stand aloof from practical 
politics, Yet it is ewy to believe that an excluded class 
who had suddenly sprung to power, strengthened by 
emancipated villains or- bondmen who were not even 
Grecks, would not at once leam to conduct the affairs of 
765 ob Bef dbvpelv re # nods atrav dpiornec, 

* Ariat. Pol. . 2 3 dv rails Bnuoxparlas of ebwopor xaradparhoavres ris 
Gragias wad dvapyias, ofov wal ty O4Bas pera rv by Olvogpross wdxny naxtis 
modcrevopevar 4 iqyonparia Lepedpn wal  Meyaptar 2° dratiay wat dvapyiay 
Arrptlrrom, nal &y Zepaxosoeis xp) rhe Tédewos rypureidos, Thin in clearly 
hasty reference, not thonght ont with much care. SEILT cannot follow 


Grote’s note in vi, v. p. 286. I cannot think that Aristotle has confounded 
Golon and Dionytios. 
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the new commonwealth with quite such regard to rule crap. v. 


and order as the democracy of Athens under Periklés or 
that of Achaia under Aratos, It is hard in all ages to 
persuade those who are not themselves put: to the trial that 
the virtues of freemen can he gained only by the practice 
of freedom, 

What followed is told us only in the fewest words, The the 


Canoret 


banished Gamoroi craved help from Gelin ; he engaged to Ci'faip 


lead them back from Kasmenai to Syracuse. When he 





of Gelen. 
i aie 


drew near to the city, the new democracy at once sub-gutmicion 
mitted, and Gelén became lord of Syracuse!, Whatever "7" 


were the details of the process, with whatever objects or 
motives any other person or party acted, we may be sure 
that to become lord of Syracuse by any means that came 
in his way was the one object in the mind of Gelon. The 
banished oligarchs would catch at an: y chance of restoration 
to home and power, and Geldn would be glad to support 
oligarchs against democrats or democrats against oligarchs, 
if by either course he was brought nearer to obtaining 


a dominion over both. Neither oligarchs nor democrats Motives of 


could really wish to submit to the tyrant of another city 5 cusan 


the Syra- 


but either party might hold such submission to be a less Frcs 


evil than submission to the rule of the other party. In 
this state of things it is not very wonderful if Gelén 
undertook the restomtion of the Gamorvi, and if the people 
of Syracuse submitted to him without resistance. That 
they submitted thus easily implies that; Goldn came against 
Syracuse with an overwhelming force, the force of alll the 
cities under his rule, his merecnaries Greek and barbarian, 
all strengthened by the Syrucusan oligarchs and any force 
that was at their disposal. Against such a power resist- 
ance on the part of a single city might seem hopeless. But 

* Heruil, vii.155 5 robs yaudpous .. . Peaw xarayaryay rovrous de Kao- 


whe wédsion ts rar Zuprrotoas, eye wat radras, 5 yip Biuos 3 rar 
Zopnmovotaw tmévri Pédaw: wopad Boi rjy widuy wal lavrsr, 
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curv. the democracy might further hope that somewhat better 
terms might be gained by submission to Gelén personally 
than if the Gamoroi eame back by fore and without con- 
ditions. On the whole the new commonwealth was not 
disappointed. We are not directly told whether any 
terms were made or whether Gelén boand himself by any 
His trat- promises, But he certainly treated the popular party in 
Gie'Sju- Syracuse far more favourably than we shall presently find 
euans” that he treated the popular party in other conquered 
cities. And this may be held to point to some kind of 
compact between him and them. The restored oligarchs 
were perhaps the more disappointed of the two, when 
Gelon, instead of setting up again the ascendency of 
either party over the other, simply made himself master 

of all. 


Geonlord The establishment of Gelén at Syracuse is one of the 
of Syrs- 


foremost events in the whole history of Sicily. A power 
was now founded such as the island hed never seen before. 
Hippokratés had gathered together a dominion which was 
far more than the lordship of a single city. Gelén had 
inherited that dominion, and he had enlarged it by the ad- 
dition of that one city after whose possession Hippokratés 
Efecteof hed striven in vain. But the acquisition of Syracuse was 
ware something more than the acquisition of another city, 
Syracwe. however valuable. The body which had been growing up 

found ahead. Since the career of Hippokratés had began, 

Gela had held the first place among Sikeliot cities ; but 

the place came to her by a kind of accident; to Syracuse 

it came by a kind of natural selection. Hippokratés 

may have all along marked this course of things; Gelén 
Symowe assuredly did. His native city was in no way suited 
and Gda. +. be the head of such a dominion as had grown up 
there under Hippokratés. Still less was it suited to be- 
come the head of a dominion which took in Syracuse as 
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one of its members. Gela, on the south coast, with its onar. v. 
face tumed towards Africa, could not compare in its 
geographical position with Syracuse on the east coast, 

looking towards Italy, Greece, Asia, and the civilized 

world in general. Nor could Gela in any way compare 

with Syracuse, its harbours, ite island-oity, with the bill 

beside it inviting almost boundless expansion, everything 

in short that was needed for the growth of a mighty 

capital. For we may fairly apply that name to Syracuse 

under her tyrants. She became the head of a great Position of 
dominion ruled by a single man, a» man who had hissymous) 
dwelling-place, who, we may almost say, kept his court, 

within her walls. This dominion was something quite 
different from that of any earlier tyrant, Gelén rose far 

above the position of a mere local lord like Phalaris or 
Peithagoras. He came far nearer than any one before 

him to the position of a king of Sicily, As such, he had 

his viceroys or satraps. To the lord of Syracuse Gela Himta at 
seamed but of small secount. It became a secondary city, 

the rule of which he entrusted to his brother Hierdn!. 
Syracuse became the home of Gelén’s power; and under 

his rule the city entered on a time of growth in extent 

and population which a hundred years later made it the 
greatest city of Hellas and of Europe. 


In carrying out his object of making Syracuse great, 
Gelén was not greatly troubled with scruples as to the 
rights of men out of Syracuse. In Syracuse itself we 
hear nothing of any changes with regard to the existing 
population, beyond the return of the banished oligarchs. 
We must therefore suppose that @amori, Démos, and 
emancipated Kyliyrioi all kept the citizenship of Syracuse, 

+ Herod. vii. 155; 4 88 axel re mapéaaBe rae Zvpnrovaas, PéAns ply Eminpa- 
rhav Abyor IAdoce erosiero, Imrpiyas abriy "Lepue dBerge kwvrod 5.82 rds 
Supnwodcas Exparuve wat jouy énarré of Zupheovoat, 

Vou. 1. K 
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cmap, v. such aa citizenship was under Gelin’s rule. But Gelén 

Gelou's aspired to be lord of a city far greater than any of which 

plantetions these should be the only inhabitants. To carry out this 

mer ead, many settlers were brought to Syracuse against their 

will, and many came of their own free will. Geldn seems 

to have been the first Sicilian ruler to begin those great 

transplantations of men from one city or land to another 

which had long been familiar among Eastern kings, and 

which became common in Sicily, both among later tyrants 

and among Norman princes! The affairs of the newly 

: restored Kamarina gave him an excuse for action of this 

Glankce dt kind. ‘The story goes that on the death of Hippokratés 

smet?®} Gelén entrusted Kamarina in some shape or other to the 

his death, are of the famous wrestler Glaukos of Karystos. The 

men of Kamarina, either wishing for freedom or attached 

to the house of their second founder, instead of submitting 

quietly to Gelén’s lieutenant, sentenced him to death*. It 

is characteristic of this class of rulers, with whom neither 

merey nor vengeance counts for anything when weighed 

against policy, that it was the stones of Kamarina, and 

not the men, that had to pay the penalty of this resistance 

Gelonde- to Gelén’s authority®. In the revolt of Kamarina Gelén 

strove Kt; saw chiefly an excuse and an opportunity for an enlargement, 

movesits of the population of Syracuse, The newly rebuilt town 

Syracuse. was a second time ewept with the besom of destruction ; 

but the men of the commonwealth which had put Glaukos 

to death were carried in a body to Syracuse and there 
admitted to citizenship 4, 

More remarkable still were the dealings of Geldn with 


+ ‘This is the remark of Grote, v. 307. Both Anaxilas and Hippokratés 
had done something of the kind but Gelén, and after him Hierdn, did it 
on # much greater scale. 

2 Seo Appendix XII. 

Cf. on the other hand the remarks in Thne’s History of Rome, vol. ii. 
P 343. 

* See Appendix XT. 
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his own city. Gela was the place of his birth, the place cur. v. 
where his family held so honourable and sacred » post, the Hit del, 
city which had boon the first in which he had exercised Gala; halt 
losdahip, and where his brother exerciéod w’depated lord cat" 
ship still, In the teeth of ull these ties, the greatness Su 
and prosperity of Gela were deliberately sacrificed to the 
greatness and prosperity of the new capital. More than 
half the citizens of Gela, his brother-in-law Chromios 
among them, willingly or unwillingly removed to Syracuse 
and received Syracusan citizenship!, The Lindian akro- 
polis and the holy place of Apolldn must have looked down 
on a city sadly shrunk up within walls perhaps of no 
great age. 

At Kamarina weare distinctly told that all the inhabitants 
were transplanted ; the removal must have been made with- 
out distinction of rich er poor. On what principle the emi- 
grants from Gela to Syracuse were chosen we are not told. 
But in two other cases of transplantation Geldn is recorded 
to have acted on a very clear, though somewhat unexpected, 
principle, Two years after his establishment at Syracuse, he Warwith 
had to wage a war with Megara, a town within easy sight 0183, 
of the Syracusan hill. The government of Megara was 
oligarchic, and it would seem that the ruling class had 
provoked the war against the will, or at any rate without 
the consent, of the commons. Gelin marched against Surender 
Megara and besieged the city, which presently surren-°"°@™* 
dered. The oligarchs, authors of the war, trembled for tresiment 
their lives, ‘The commons, conscious of no wrong towards {f'n 
Gelon, feared no harm ; they may even have looked on him #4 the 
asa deliverer. But the treatment of the men of Megara 
at the hands of the conqueror was fixed by some other 
rule than that of their merits or demerits towards him- 
self. The oligarchs were surprised at the mildness of their 

+ Herod, vii. 155 ; TeAgew brepyplocas rir dordiv rit) roio: Kepapwralois 
drolqae, 
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doom, when they were led to Syracuse and there admitted 
as citizens, The commons were no less surprised at the 
harshness of theirs, when they too were taken to Syracuse, 
not to be received as citizens or as inhabitants of any class, 
but to be sold in the slave-market, with the further con- 
dition that they were to be taken out of Sicily. Megara 
from this time sinks out of the list of Sikeliot common- 
wealths; its territory was merged in that of Syracuse, and, 
when we nex! hear of it, it is not named as a city. Some 
part of it, doubtless its akropolis, served as a military out- 
post of the Syracusan territory. In after times it was an 
out-post towards Leontinoit, Just now, while Leontinoi 
was part of the dominions which Gclin had inherited from 
Hippokratés, it was hardly needed in that character ; the 
conquest of Megara must have filled up a gap in Gelén’s 
dominion on the east coast. But the Leontine colony of 
Euboia, most: likely north of Naxos’, must have kept its 
independence longer than its metropolis. It remained to 
he subdued by Geldin after he had become lord of Syracuse. 
He dealt with it* exactly as he had dealt with Megara; 
he drew the same distinction between the two classes of 
its inhabitants, and in the like sort he destroyed the 
town so thoroughly that it is never again spoken of in 
history. 

Three cities of Hellenic Sicily had thus utterly perished, 
and s fourth had been seriously maimed, in order to swell 
the greatness of Syracase and her master, But Gelin had 
other ways of enlarging the population of his capital. 
Either now or ab some later slage, he granted Symcusan 
citizenship to ten thousand of his mercenary soldiers, many 
of whom were likely to have been Sikels rather than 


* Seo Appendix XII. * See Appendix XIL 

» Seo vol. i. p. 380. 

* Herod, vii. 1565 révrd 82 rodro nal HiBolas robs dy ZueAly brolyoe 
Buaxpiras, 
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Greeks, On the other hand, he drew from Old Greece cuar. v. 
itself men who served him in war and pesce, men who 
grew rich in his service, but who must have been of a 
higher stamp than the ordinary merecnary, Where we 
hear of three such by name, there must have been many 
others. We have already sten Glaukos of Karystos ruling setiert 
in Gelbn’s name over restored Kamarina, The Arkedian (°m0!4 
land too, whence Alpheios sprang to make his way to 
Ortygia, now sent its tribute of men to find homes by 
the fountain of Arethouss, Goodly gifts at Olympia Phomis ot 
and at Delphoi, statues of men and horses, a statue “*"*!> 
of Phormis himself as a warrior in battle, preserved the 
name of Phormis and of his friend the Syracusan Ly- 
kortas. And they preserved it with the addition that 
Phormis had once been an Arkadian of Mainalos, but 
that he now dedicated his gifts to the gods as a man 
of Syracuse?. Phormis came across the sea in the 
time of Geldn; he did many acts in war under Gelén 
and his successor Hierén—let us picture him doing his 
part on the day of Himera and on the day of Kymé— 
and in their service he doubtless won the wealth which 
enabled him s0 richly to adorn the holy places of the 
mother-land*. Another settler came of a sacred stock Agtstas of 
Hike Gelén himself, sprung, by his mother’s side at least, StmPb 
of that Iamid race of whose prophetic gifts we have 

2 Diod. xi. 72; Téewos wAcioves rly yupioy rodroypaptoarros févous 
poOcpdpous. 

+ Pausanias (vy. 27. 1) describes the gifts of Phormis, one of which bore 
the inscription, 

Spas dveOneer 
*apeds Mawédsor, viv 81 Zipaxboror. 

‘He adds the names of the artists, Dionysics of Argos and Simén of Aigins. 
‘He tells a most wonderful story about one of the horses, The statue of 
Phormis set up by Lykortas comes in y. 27. 7. 

Ib. ; de Mawddou tapas as ZuceAlay rapd Pisa tiv Auvopdvovs, wat 
xelvy Te airG wal “Légam Gorepor dled roi Tédavos és ras orparelas 
dxoBaxrineros Napapa Ipya, ts rocorro mpo\Oe eiBarporlas ds dvaBeivas ply 
rabra els ‘Odvyriay, dvadeivas 88 7G "ArddAam dda és Acdgots, 
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already heard!, ‘This was that Agésiae whose memory 
is preserved to us by an Olympic victory commemorated 
in one of Pindar’s most striking odes’, When the mules 
of Agésias won the prize, Hieron reigned in Syracuse and 
Agésias was his subject. But we seem to see in the dark 
words of the poet that their master had come to Syracuse 
from his native Stymphalos, and that he had some special 
share in that enlargement of the city which caused Gelén 
to be looked on as a second founder. ‘The poet dwells spe- 
cially on his two homes with the sea between them. Agésias 
hod not so completely severed himself from Stymphalos as 
Phormis had from Mainalos. It was not till the time of 
Hierdn that Syracuse became a great intellectual centre, 
the chosen resort of poets and philosophers from the whole 
Greck world, But these examples, types no doubt of a 
class, show how anxious Gelén was at once to enlarge the 
bounds and the population of his capital, and to draw 
thither men of mark who might serve him in various ways. 

Of the distinction drawn by Geldu between the two 
classes of citizens in Megara and Euboia, of his gentleness 
to his enemies, his harshness to those who, if not his 
friends, were at least not his enemies, we have his own 
explanation. He gave as a reason that he locked on the 
commons as a most unthankful neighbour ®, It is credit- 
able to the spirit of the commons of Megara and Euboia 
that the man who thus thought of them should deal with 
them as he did. He must have held that his safety called, 
not only for their bondage, but for their bondage in some 
part of the world where they were not likely to disturb his 
dominion. But the words thus put into the mouth of 
Gelén are worthy of the closest attention. They must 


1 See above, p. Bo. + Sea Appendix XIV. 

3 Hered. vii. 156; drolee 8: raGra rotrove duperépous, voploas Biyoy 
Tras owelenya dxaprérarey, One is reminded of the language of Walter 
‘Map about villains, See Norman Conquest, v. 888. 
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surely be a bit of genuine tradition; no one could have cmap. v. 


thought of inventing such a saying at any later time. 
And, as a genuine setting forth of Geldn’s feelings, they 
are most remarkable, They are words which we should 
expect to hear from the mouth of a member of an 
oligarchy in bitter dispute with the local commons. They 
are hardly words which we should look for from the 
month of a tyrant in full possession of power aver hoth 
oligarchs and commons. The tyrant often rose to do- 
minion by the help of the commons; he often, even 
as tyrant, kept @ certain measure of their good will as 
the man who had given them one master instead of many. 
Gelén owed no such obligations as this to the commons 
anywhere ; but there is no sign that the commons any- 
where were his special enemies; they assuredly were not 
s0 at Megara or Euboia. Yet these recorded words of his 
breathe the fall spirit of that fearful oath which bound the 
oligarchs of some Greek cities to be evil-minded to the 
commons? They would have a more natural sound in 
the mouth of a medieval: lord than in the month of a 
Greek tyrant. As sucb, they fall in with one side of the 
kind of princely position which the lord, not only of Syra- 
cuse but of so large a part of Sicily, was silently taking. 


Whether Gelon ever took or received the kingly title is Princely 


a question which we shall have presently to look to. It is 
plain that, in any case, he felt rather as a king of Sicily than 
asa mere tyrant of Syracuse, Himself sprung of a house 
ancient, famous, and even sacred, he would have his court 
around him, a court of nobles, Gamoroi, Eupatridai, all that 
reached the highest standard of the nobility of the time *. 

© Arist. Pol. v. 9. 10; viv pay yap év avlais CAcyapylass durtovar nat 7H 
Shug wanbvovs fovpau nad Bordetow bre dy Exo andy. Of. Thoognin, 
R45. 

7 What the oligarchs thought of and called themselves we see in every 


page of Theognis. They are cadyores, dyaGcl, moot, anything else. All 
‘perhaps is summed up in the xaAds xiya96s, the perfest gentleman. 
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The restored Gamoroi of Syracuse, owing their restoration 
to him, formed the kemel of such a class. He would wel- 
come men of the same class from Megara, from Euboia, 
from any other conquered or allied city of Sicily. He 
would welcome also men from more distant parts of the 
Greek world, men like Phormis and Agtsias, men devated 
to himself personally, who, in Sicily at least, owed every- 
thing to him, and whose best hopes were in his favour. 
‘All these he could afford to receive, to promote, and to 
enrich. So ha could afford to promote—for to much men 
the citizenship of Syracuse was promotion—adventurere of 
a lower class, the mixed multitude of mercenaries, Greek 
and barbarian, who hed served in his wars and those of 
Hippokratés. But an independent commons would not 
suit his purpose. And it is again to be noticed that the 
treatment of the commons of Megara and Euboia and the 
reason for it assigned by Gelén himself clearly point to 
some compact between Geldn and that Syracusan people 
who had admitted him so easily. He was surely bound to 
them by some tie which he shrank from breaking. He 
would not enslave them as he did their fellows from other 
cities. But he would not strengthen them by admitting 
other citizens of their own class, while he did all that 
he could to strengthen the other classes as a balance 
against them. In this way the slavery and banishment 
of the commons of Megara and Euboia was in some sort 
the price of the tolemtion granted to the commons of 
Syracuse. 

On the whole then we see in Gelén a man not much 
troubled with scruples as to the means by which he 
compassed his ends, but one who did shrink from the 
breach of a solemn compact, and who was certainly not 
inclined to any oppression or harshness beyond what was 
needed to compass his ends, Every notice of him sets him 
before us as a tyrant of the better kind, Even as lord of 
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Syracuse, without looking to his higher character as omsr. v. 
Hellenic and European champion, Gelén was popular in His 

life and wos honoured in death by all classes of the po- 
pulation of Syracuse. For all, the Gamorci of Syracuse 
whom he brought back, the @amoroi of other cities whom 
he brought in, the mercenaries whom he led to victory 
and its rewards, even the commons of Syracuse who com- 
pared their lot with that of the commons of Megara, all 
alike owed him much, As to his formal position among 
and above them all, it is as hard to say what it was as in 
the case of any other tyrant, No man, we may be sure, 
ever called himself tyrant in any formal act, and, at this 
stage at least, Geldn left it to others to call him king. 
With Gelon, as with Phalaris, we are left to guess whether Geltn 
the power of the tyrant was simply the vague but irresistible {jf7™7"* 
power of one who could bring physical force to bear at any 7*?! 
moment, or whether, like the power of the early Emperors 

at Rome, it was veiled under the title of some office known 

to the law. It is very strongly suggested, but we cannot 

say that it is quite proved, by the confused statement of a 

late writer that Gelén ruled at Syracuse under cover of the 

office of general with full powers! But however names 

and forms may have run, we see what Geldn’s power was. 

He commanded the resourees of all south-castern Sicily, Extont of 
from his own Gela at least to the peninsula of Naxos and bit Power. 
the hill of Tauros. If there was any exception to this No mex 
rule, i must have been ai Katané, a city which we hear Ko". 
nothing of in his story, and whose name is never mentioned 

by our chief authority?, We do not wonder at hearing 

that Geldn became a mighty tyrant?, that his power far 


general 
popularity. 


See Appendix XIII. 

2 We shall come to Katané agsin in the days of Hierdn. See Diod. xi. 
49. Té-wasclearly » commonwealth distinc: from Syrscus; but it may 
have beon either dependent or independent. 

3 Herod, vii. 156; raodrg rpémp ripavvos byeyéves piyas 5 Peder, 
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surpassed any other power in the Hellenic world’, and that 
under him Syracuse above all, the capital of his great 
dominion, waxed great and flourished? 


‘These last phrases are emphatically true, no less as a 
matter of Syracusan topography than as a matter of Sicilian 
politics, As Archias was the founder of the first Syracuse 
in the island of Ortygia, so Gelén was no less the founder 
of the enlarged Syracuse which, from his day onwards, 
went on growing greater and greater. We have seen that 
up to this time the proper Syracuse was still only the 
Island, It was by no means the only place, or the only 
fortified place, inhabited by Syracusan citizens. But it 
was the home, the centre, the meeting-place, of all, The 
system of outposts, nearer and more distant, which we 
have seen grow up in the former period, gave Syracuse 
a character of its own. It was a city made up of many 
cities ; it was at all events a central city surrounded by 
several detached towns, The Syracusan territory must 
have been something like Attica, after the merging of the 
other Attic towns in the one Athenian commonwealth, 
But at Syracuse, far more than in Attica, all the other 
settlements stood in a relation to the central Island; all 
may be said to have existed for the sake of the central 
Island. Distant Akrai and Kasmenai stood as the guards 
of the Syracusan territory. Neaiton kept the hills and 
Heléron the coast ; neighbouring Polichna, Temenités, and 
Achradina, were the immediate sentinels of the Syracusan 
city itself. But even in the case of these nearer outposts, 
large spaces, which, whether inhabited or not, were cer- 
tainly unfortified, parted them from the Island and from 

1 Herod, vii. 145; 7d Pédawo: mphynara peydda tkzero drat, obBapoor 
“Bargnniy ra ob t0dAdr pk. 

2 Tb. 186 ; al 52 [Suphuouzar] wapaurlea dvd 7’ Elpapor mal dvéBhacrov. 


Not ill-chosen words to sot forth the climbing upof the city from Ortygia to 
the height of Achradina. 
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one another. The time was now come for the union omar. v. 
with the Island city of those among them whose union 
was possible. 

Among the nearer outposts, Polichna was so placed 
that it was fated in the nature of things to remain an 
outpost; the swamps between it and the foot of the 
hill could not be inhabited or built over. But Achradina 
and Temenités came near enough to the Island and to 
one another to suggest the union which in the end took 
place. Of that union Gelén was the beginner; under 
him Syraense began to deserve the epithet given to it 
by the poet as the great city made up of many cities}. 
‘The great additions which he had made to the popula- 
tion of the city called for a physical extension of its 
borders; at least if the citizens of Syracuse, or the great 
mass of them, were to dwell within a single city and a 
fortified city*. Geldn’s work then was to make the nearest Geltn 
and greatest of the nearer outposts no longer an outpost Attra. 
but an integral part of the city itself. It was he who on 
joined Achradina to Ortygia. We have seen that both 
the occupstion and the fortification of Achradina were 
older than Gelon’s day *, And we may be sure that the 
low ground between Achrudina and the Island, though not 
fortified, was at least not uninhabited. It must surely 
have begun to put on the character of an open suburb 
between the two defended posts. This seems implied in 
the fact that, before the time of Gelén, the Island had 
ceased to be an island; it was, as Thucydides says, no 
longer surrounded by the waves*. 

‘We have distinct evidence that, somewhere about the Making of 


tha mole of 


middle of the sixth century before Christ, a mole of cut Oriygia, 
20. G 549. 
1 Meyarondhues, Seo vol, i. p. 252. oe 
# Thue. vi. 3; Gorepor 82 xpivq eal f Hw mpoorerxiabcioa wodvdsGpomos 
dybrero, Bee Appendix V. 
3 See above, p. 43, and Appendix V. 
# Thue. ws. 5 # vo0s, av F vn oledrs wepueduCoperp i wbhis byrbs tors, 
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crar.y. stones was made which joined Ortygia to the mainland. 
‘The ground has been so often changed, last of all by the 
cutting of many chanrels, that it might be dangerous to 
fix its exact site!. The making of the mole may well 
have been a further caase of the extension of the fortified 
city. The Ishnd, now become a peninsula, had lost one 
source of strength, and nesded some new bulwark on 
Geldn con- the mainland. Such a bulwark it found in the new wall 
tinues the hich there can be no doubt that Gelén built-from the 
Achrading southern end of the wall of Achradina down to the 
theGrat shore of the Great Harbour. To the west it eommanded 
the marshy inlet, so to speak, which the outpost of 
‘Temenités commanded from above*. Thus the height of 
Achradina, and the lower ground between its base and the 
Island, were now both taken within one fortified enclosure 
with the Island. Syracuse thus, under her first tyrant, 
sprang at once to the position of a great city: she was 
even now the greatest city of Greek Sicily, one of the 
greatest cities of the whole Greek world. 
The Island The space thus taken within the walls was many times 
protiolly Sreater than the original Island, But the Island still 
polis kept its position, oddly but. strikingly expreseed by the 
misapplied name of abropolie®, It, and not the height 
that rose above it, became the practical akropclis, the head 
and stronghold of the enlarged city. ‘From the practice of 
all later rulers of Symcuse, we may infer that the Island 
was already, under the Deinomenid dynasty, the dwelling- 
place of the tyrants. But the centre of the civie life of 
Syracuse was movel dsewhere, The city must have had 
an ajora from the beginning; and while the Island was 
the whole city, the ayora must have been in the Island, 
The new But the only agora of Syracuse that we know lies in a 


agora. 





1 Soe Apperdix XV. 
7 See above, pp. 42, 43, and vol. ip. 349. 
* See voli. p. 352 
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place much better suited to be the centre of public and cuar. v. 
private business for the enlarged city. A large void space, 
marked by a single column of far later days, now occupies 
a large part of the low ground between the still inhabited 
Island and the forsaken parts of the city. Here was the 
meeting-place of enlarged Syracuse, the scene of many 
famous events in Syracnsan history. ‘There arose the 
buildings which commemorated the good deeds of Timo- 
lein; there the Sikel king Ducetius tock refuge at the 
altar; there, in after days, a second Olympieion arose?, 
bringing Zeus nearer to the men of enlarged Syracuse 
than he was in his elder home at Policina. As the 
agora was certainly here fifty years later, it is only reason- 
able to suppose that it was established here by Gelén 
when he made its soil part, and the central part, of his 
enlarged city. 

One result of these changes was that now, if not before, The lower 
the name of Achradina, which must once have belonged to Actradina. 
the height only, was spread over the low ground bebween 
the hill and the Island®, The later Achradina thus took 
in, as has been already hinted ®, much that we are surprised 
to find within the walls of a great city, much that must have 
had o strange effect when that city did not yet sit solitary, 
but was full of people. The Latomiai still yawned in the 
midst of human dwellings ; sometimes a narrow road, where 
ancient wheel-tracks are to be seen, passed over 2 narrow 
isthmus between one decp quarry and another, Holes in 
the rock of all kinds, natural caves, tombs of past times, 
were all left in the midst of enlarged Syracuse, a wilder- 
ness with the hum of busy life around it, and assuredly a 
contrast, then as now, to the closely packed buildings of 
the Island. Some notion of the strange effect of such a 

1 For the Olympieion of King Hiern, seo Diod. xri. 83; ic. Vern 
"4 pa “Appendix V, 3 Seo above, p. 45. 
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caar. v. contrast may be seen in the deep ravines of Henna and of 


the Heraisn Hybla. There, os has been already said}, 
primeval holes and modern houses divide the hill-side 
between them in a strange sort. But it is a sort which 
must have been very like the state of a large part of 
Syracuse from the days of Gelén to the days when Achra- 


‘The gale of dina was forsaken. In Gelén’s wall, the wall that fenced 


‘Achradina, 


Water. 
works. 


it 60 much both old and new, stood the gate of Achradina, 
the chief outer gate of Symcuse, which is constantly 
marked as being near the agora®. Tt was the approsch 
to the Icland from two of the great roads, the road to 
Heloron. and the road to Akrai, the road guarded by 
Polichna and the road guarded by Temenités, So placed, 
the gate of Achradina naturally plays ite part in many 
stirring seenes of our history. 

‘We cannot be quite sure whether it is to Gelén or his 
successor, or to the democracy that followed the overthrow 
of his house, that we ought to attribute some great wo:ks 
which are older than the Athenian invasion and later than 
the enlargement of the city. What, for instance, are we 
to say to the elaborate system of underground waterworke 
by which water was brought to Syracuse from Mount 
‘Thymbris, the present Criniti®? ‘These works supplied the 
various parts of the hill; they even, it would seem, bored 
under the waters of the Little Haven and appeared in the 
Island*, Onecan hardly fancy such works older than Gelon; 
they seem e natural part of his echemes. His time seems 
also the moct likely for the making of the great naval 
arsenal of Syracuse, Under him Syracuse was greater, in 
the sense of power and external dominion, than she had 
ever been before, or than she ever was after, as a republican 

1 Seo vol. i. pp. 151, 163, 173- 

See the story of Hermokrates in Diodéros, xiii. 75, and that of Dimy- 
siog, xii. 113. 

* All this is ehborately dealt with in Schubring’s Beirdsserung. 

‘ Schubring, Bewiisserung, p. 607. See vol. i. p. 354. 
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state, Geldn made Syracuse a naval power, and the making cuar. v. 
of the docks in the Great Harbour, a work which clearly Tbe Docks 
stood in close connexion with the walling in of the lower Great 
‘Achradina, is most likely to be set down as hie doing. It Zs? 
is a work which seems naturally to follow on the enlargement °f Gelén- 
and strengthening of his capital by a mighty prince. ‘The 

docks were made on the northern side of the Harbour, on 

the shore of the low ground between the new wall and the 

Island. The water here is deeper than it is further west, 

and it must be remembered that the sea has encroached on 

the land at this point, so that the place where the ships 

would be drawn up on land is now covered with water. 

Here was the haven for the war-ships ; the merchant-ships 

had their place on the west coast of the Island}. All this 

may be fairly set: down as the work of Gelbn. It is less The Lite 
clear whether he had any hand in the other haven of =P°™ 
the war-ships, in the Little Harbour on the other side 

of the isthmus It was certainly in use at the time of 

the Athenian invasion ?; but it was only by Dionysios that 

it was brought to perfection, 


$4. The Emmenid Dynasty at Akragas. 
B.C. 488-472. 


Besides Syracuse and its dependencies other Sikeliot 
cities at this time were under the rule of tyrants, Two of 
these rulers fill an important place, though in wholly 
different characters, in the great drama to which we are 
now drawing near. One of them has, parily by his share 
in that work, partly through the laureate strains of Pindar, 
won for himself a name second only to that of the lords of 
Syracuse. We shall soon come across Tézillos tyrant of 


* See Schubring, Ackradina, p. 31. 
» See Thucydides, vil. 22, 25. 
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. _Himera as the betrayer of Hellas and of Europe, Thérén 


tyrant of Akragas appeara in the first rank of their de- 
fenders. Of Térillos personally we know next to nothing ; 
neither the time nor the manner of his rise to power is 
recorded ; but he is marked as being in close alliance with 


. Anaxilas of Rhégion and Zanklé, to whom he gave his 


daughter Kydippé in marriage’. Thérdn, on the other 
laud, appears as in no less close alliance with the ruling 
house of Syracuse, Gelon had married his daughter 
Damareta, and Thérdn himself took, evidently in a 
second marriage, a daughter of Gelén’s brother Polyzélos 2. 
‘Thérdn came of the grout house of the Emmenids, the 
house of that Télemachos who had overthrown the power 
of Phalaris®, ‘The poet who sings of the Olympic victories 
won by Thérén at a later time does not fail to tell of the 
Rhodian settlers who came from their old home, to dwell 
in the holy house by the river, to be the eye of Sicily, and 
to be the forefathers of one who was to be the bulwark of 
Akragas, the man than whom none on earth was more 
gracios in spirit and more bountiful of hand‘. They 
dwelled in a lofty city, and their bounteous gifts to the 


Go). He refers to Timaios for the mar- 





* See above, p. 78. 
* Pind. Olymp. ii, 6 (10). He sings of Theron as 
my Biemov fever, 

speop’ “Anpéyarror, 
ebovipow Te rarépew Eoror bpObrohiy. 
wapbvres of woAAa Ovp® 
leplv loxov olenpia worapod, Suedlas x toay 
Beplad pds 

(The Scholiasta have « vast deal to say about them.) And in 102; 
‘reniy yf To! tearby “ye trlaw bv 
gies dvipa padrov 
cderytray mpariawy dgdortorepby 76 xépa 


Ofpures, 
So also st the end of the third Olympic, also in his honour. Cf. the fmg- 
ment (Bergk, 1. 416) quoted by the Scholiast om OL. i, 16. 
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gods were rewardel by the ever-flowing cloud of weallh omar. v, 
that followed them*, The wealth of Akragas, above all Fane and 
the wealth of the Emmenid house, stands out in all phot, 
accounts, and makes us less inclined to believe our one Bids 
story of the path by which Thérdn rose to power. The 
beginning of his reign comes between Cteltin’s occupation 

of Gela and his octupation of Syracuse, Of the circum- 

stances of his elevation we have only one of those later 
accounts which become suspicious through their likeness to 

one another, ‘Thérin, like Phalaris, gets for himeelf or for Stor of 
his son the contract for building a temple, and employs riseto 
the money in hiring men to act as his body-guard, and so PO", 
makes himself tyrant % 

All these stories, coming over and over again, about a Value of 
man making his wey to the tyranny by misuse of a public "°°" 
trust, above all by means of money designed for w sucred 
use, while they make us doubt as to the literal truth 
of each particular caso, still have a cortain value. ‘They 
point to tricks of the kind attributed to Phalaris and 
Thérdn as being a likely path by which men might rise 
to power. And in this ease, as in that of Phalaris, the Leal 
tale has a good loval colouring. The temple is that of * 
Athénd, We are atill in the akropolis. Dwelling-places of 
man have no doubt already begun to spread themselves far 
down the hill; but, at the beginning of Thérdn’s power, 
the old city, girt with the wall of Phalaris, is still the 
place where the great temples of the gods are riing. 

* Pindar, Bacom. 25 

iv 2 'Pbdg . . . warynoder 

dni dgopnadlvres iqday wbdw dupevtuovrai, 
weiora dr Bip’ MBaviros dvéyovres, 

fonero B devdou srotrov vigor, 

2 This atory is told by Polyainos, vi. gt. ‘The odd thing about it is that 
‘Theron, before he gews tae contract, has got bis body-guard ready, but is 


not ablo to pay thom; SepupSpovs pir Exwr iy dwopphiry napeoneraoytrcs, 
xonubras 82 oie eiropiv wpds watodorlat. All this happens 7is wAcus 


"AdnvG peyarorpent vady kyepotans. 
YOu. 1, L 
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cur.v. The temple is still there; as at Athens, as st Syracuse, 

Thetemple as ab Kamarina, so at Akragas also, the Parthenin re- 

at Akm- mains a Parthenén. Within, and under, a church of the 

bed Pansgia, we still trace large fragments of the basement, 

the columns, the walls, of the temple of Thirdn’s elder 

Santa day. By a happy accident, though the ritual of the 

pare’ East has now passed away from its altars, the church 

still bears the name of Saint Mary of the Grecks. Far 

below, in the later city, we see the works of Thérin’s 

days of power, the days of his better fame, Here, in 

the upper city, we see, it may be, a monument of the 

way in which he rose to power. Yet the story is not a 

Carager plensant one, It seeme unworthy of the chameter which 

* Théron bears in his later days, a character whish does not 

come only from the poct who was bound to sing the 

praises of the prince who paid and feasted him. Thérdn 

is set before us as highest in birth, first in wealth, not 

only of the men of Akragas but of the men of all Sicily, 

as surpassing them all in bounty and mildness of rule!. 

‘We might believe that such an one rose to dominion by a 

blow struck in some party strife; we would rather not 

believe that a dominion which seems on the whole to have 

Deon exercised for good began in so base a cheat os that 
attributed to him in our only story of his path to power. 

Théron ‘There is somewhat singular in the comparison between the 

Phslaris, later fame of ThérOn and that of Phalaris. In dealing 

with Phalaris, while we had no kind of consecative narra- 

tive, while we had hardly an ascertained and ated fact to 

record of him, we were simply overwhelmed by the mass of 

casual references to him in all manner of writers in later 

ages. Thérdn holds a real, an important, and, from one 


> Diod. Fr. 1.10; @fipur ¢ "Axpayorrives -yivei nal whobry wal x9 apis 13 
ARBs qedavbpamrlg. word mpocixer ob pbvor raw wodsrir, ddA wal wévran 
ray Zutdordy, This charcter throws great doubt on the story in 
Polysince, 
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side at least, an honourable, place in the history of Sicily crar. v. 
and of Europe. But not only has no forger taken the Nostoies 
trouble to invent letters in his name; the dictionary- 
makers and aneedote-mongers of Jater times have hardly 
treasured up a single saying or etory of the most bountiful 

of mankind. Our only casual source of knowledge tells 

us that Thérdn had enemies, and enemies in his own 
household. A brother, Kenckratés by name, won glory 

for Akragas and for the house of Ainésidamos by the 
victory of his chariot, not indeed by the banks of Al- 

pheios but on the humbler field of the Isthmos1. Other Kapys and 
Kinsfolk, Kapys and Hippokratés, stirred up, we are told, Hi} 
by envy at Thérbu’s merits, rose and levied war against 

him, only to feel defeat at his hands by the banks of 
Himeras*, A victory of Himeras won by Thérén in civil 

strife sounds almost like a» mockery of the great: day of 

his life, It was in a song in Thérdn’s honour that the 

poct was ctirred up to the loveliest picture of the pagan. 

world of spirits. To him Pindar told of the home in the 

happy island, with its Ocean breezes and its golden 
flowers, the dwelling of those to whom it was given to 

tread the path of Zeus to the tower of Kronos, There 
dwelled the heroes and lawgivers of old; there dwelled 

the chief of the Achaians who smote down the pillar of 

Troy and the Hthiop son of the Moming‘, And, if 


+ See Appendix XXVI, 

4 The story of Kapya ard Hippokratés, not very clear in any version, 
as got mixed up with the relations of aérin and Hierén at = somewhat 
later time, See Appendix XXIH. 

+ Seo the wonderful passage, 64-84. 

* Tb. 79 (142); 

“axianka. 1° Ben’ bred Zqvas Frop 
Arrais Grewe, pry 
42 "Rerop’ fopade, Tpolar 
Gyaxor dorpaBh wlova, Kixvoy re Oavdry wiper 
*Aods re raid’ AlGiowa. 
Hektor is Tpslas wlay, a1 Thértn himself is dpucp’ Axp&yarres, 
La 
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cuar.v. the lays of Athens could claim a place in that happy 


company for the slayers of a tyrant, Syracuse and Akragas 
might claim a place beside them for the tyrants then- 
selves. For the warfare in which the lords of Syracuse 
and Akragas played their part was, as Herodotus has 
taught us, the same warfare as that which Achilleus and 
Agamemnén had waged before them, 


§5. Early Poetry and Philosophy in Sicily. 


‘That Greek Sicily should play its part in the poetic, as 
well as the political, world of Hellas might seem to be 
foreshadowed in the presence of the cyclic Eumélos among 
the earliest Corinthian settlers at Syracuse?, Such an 
expectation was nob disappointed. Sicily contributed its 
fair share to the general choir of Greek minstrels, and in 
some particular branches of the poetic art men who be- 
longed to Sicily by birth or adoption took the lead and 
passed for inventors. Of lyric poctry Sicily can hardly 
claim to be the birth-place. Aristoxenos of Selinous, said 
to have been one of the earliest writers of iambics along 
with Archilochos and the elder Siménidés, was, if his date 
be rightly given, a Selinuntine only in the sense in which 
Eumélos was a Syracusan. Selinous must Lave had a poet 
among her colonists’, But one of the most famous of 
lyric poets belonged more fully to Sicily than Eumélos or 
Aristoxenos. ‘Terpandros and Allman come earlier than 
her Stésichores, and, though the island has its share in 
the history or legend of Sapph0, the songstress of Lesbos 


* Seo vol. 1. p. 344. 

2 If the data in Jerome's Chronicle, Ol. 29 (B.. 664), be right, “ Archi- 
Jechus eb Sins Asistoxeuus ilustros abentur,” Aristozenos can 
have been a Selinnatine in no sense but that of being one of the Mogarian 
colonists in 628. 
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appears in Sicily only as a guest. In the elegiacs of Ovid omr.v. 
Sicily and its women, Sappho’s rivale for the love of Sespt* ie 
Phadn, have no small share’. The grave chronicle of 
Paros sends her in person to Sicily, seemingly as the result ».0. 595. 
of a political revolution in Mytiléné®. But in her extant 
fragments the only possible reference to Sicily is where she 
couples a Panormos, which may be our Phenician All- 
haven, along with Cyprian Paphos as a seat of Aphrodité >, 
An Aphrodita of Panormos could hardly fail to be near 
akin to Apbrodité of Eryx. 

Stésichoros, on the other hand, was in Sidly more than stusichores 
a guest. He was perhaps a native; he was at any mate ave ge” 
colonist in early childhood. He was Stésichoros of Himera, hae 
and the city was so closely connected in mer’s minds with 552. 
the poet that the description of “the man of Himera” was 
sometimes enough to mark him‘, The most probable 
reckonings of his birth and death make his birth come not 
long after the foundation of Himera, which would suggest 
that be wae the son of an original or early settler, His His de- 
father bears several names; one wild version makes him" 
the son of the poet Hésiod; but the consent seems to be 
pretty general in favour of Euphémos, His family came 
from the Lekrian Matauros on the west coast of the south- 
western peninsula of Italy, which shows that, as usual, 
settlers from various parts took a share in the foundation 
of Himera. His tre name is said to have been Tisias ; His name 
he was called Stésichoros from his being the first to sot in 

1 Bp. Her. xxi. 51-58. One is not surprised to hear the presiding 
goddess addressed aa 

“Tu quoque que montes celebras, Erysina, Sicanos;” 
bat owhy dose Sapphé oall on the 
“‘Nisiades matres Nisiadesque naros”” 

to send back the runaway? Surely Nias (sco rol. i. p. 122), if it existed at 
all, was the most obscure of Sikan or other towns, 

3 Bee Appendix LI, 

+ ee vol i. p. 250. 

4 See Appendix XVI. 
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cuar.v. order the lyrie chorus. If co, his surname as thoroughly 
displaced his criginal name as Plato did that of Aristoklis. 
Whatever was his birth or his parentage, his fame as a 
poet was prefigured from the very moment of his birth. 
Before the babe had uttered his first ory, a nightingsle 
settled on his mouth and lifted up her voice in song. 
His ‘That he had a brother named Helianar, lawgiver of some 
troiher. unknown place, we neod neither affirm nor deny. A brother 
Hispanbls Mamertinus is a harder trial of faith. That he kept up 
pefie.,. some comexion with the elder land of his house is implicd 
in a story preserved by Aristotle, in which he warns the 
Lokrians in a dark saying of the coming harrying of their 
lands?, And the man of Himera was no less at home 
at Katané. There he died, and there seemingly he was 
His tomb buried. Himera had a monument for him also, but his 
ot Xatane Fost famous tomb was that at Katané, If we rightly 
understand the somewhat dark account, his ashes were 
sheltered in an octagon surrounded by cight columns, out- 
side a gate that bore his name. His memory abides in 
the nomenclature of modern Catania, It is more to be 
noticed than all that, after his native Himera had perished, 
his memory was cherished by statues and on the coinage, 
in the city of the Himeraian Thermai which kept on its 
traditions. 
Hisalleged It is only in Italy that we see the poet of Himea 
Filo playing any part in practical polities. We need not dis- 
cuss his alleged relations to Phalaris, as they appear in the 
forged letters. And it has already been shown that the 
warning against that tyrant which he is said to have 
given to the men of Himera must belong to another sage, 
another tyrant, or another city, perbaps to all three at 


1 Aristotle tells this story twice in the Rhetorio, i. ax and iii. 11, The 
first time he wams thein Sri ob Bel iBpiards elias, Sxus uh of rérriyes 
xaué0er Soo. This is explained to mesn, leat the epemy should come 
and cut down their trees. 
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once!. Tn his extant fragments and in the various refer- cur. v 
exces made to him there is little indeed that directly bears 

upon Sicily. He seems to have been responsible for the 
dcetrine that his own Himeras flowed from the same 
fountain as the southern stream of the same name?; and 

when, in a mutilated passge of a late writer, he appears 

as decking some city with his praises, a loyal editor 
assumes that it must have been his own Himera, But 

there can be little doubt that in one at least of his famous 
mythological poems Sicily must have had no small place, 

It may well be that in the legends of the Sicilian exploits His 

of Héraklés to which we have had already to refer? we “*#™** 
have largely been listening to echoes of the Géryontis of 
Stésichoros. His tale carried the hero to the stream of His logend 
TTartéssos and beyond it, to the stream of Ocean and {4 
beyond it, to Erytheia and the fountains that flowed 

with silver, and brought him face to face with the sun- 

ged in his goldon oup. Ho surely told of his journey 

back again, of the wrestling-match by Eryx, and of 

the birth of the hot-waters of Himera*, One thing at 

Teast he did for the her, be he Theban Héraklés or 
Phonician Melkart. The Héraklés of the older Greek 

song was a civilized warrior, with the arms and dress of 

any other Hellenic hero, Was it under any barbarian 


1 See above, p. 66. 

2 Vibius Sequester, p. 11; “Himera oprido Thermitancrum dedit 
nomen Himere [very indirectly]. Hoo flumen in duas findi partes ait 
Stosichoras, anam in Tyrrhenum mare, alteram in Likyeum decurrore.” 
See vol. i. p. 81. 

* See vol. i. pp. 209, 544. It is worth noticing that Géryonés had 
(Suet, Tib. 14) an oracle fomewhere near Patavium. ‘This is not very 
near to Amprakia, but it is nearer than Tartéseos. 

* See vol.i. pp. 77) 210. Cf, Athen. xii, 6, whore Ttraklés is painted 
asa votary of the Alor dwohaveribs. *H Bid rtrd Bepud devepd 1a gaurs- 
pera tu vis hp wlorrce Hpandiovs gaol elves leph; ha oh 7de padacte 
erpayods Hpaxdéour rolrae eliSam eadeiv, al xnregphves riov $Bbar (ésrran. 
Of, Ariatoph. Clouds, 1023. 
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teaching that Stésichoros was the first to dress him in 
the lion’s skin and to give him the club ani the bow 
for weapons? A less renowned poem on Skylla might 
well contain Sicilian matter, and it has beea thought 
that he told the tale of the Sicilian Daphnis', But 
it is hard to see from the existing fragments of his 
poem on the Fall of Troy that Stésichoros was the special 
prophet of the tale that brought Aineias into the Western 
lands, 

Next to the tale of the waming given to the men of 
Himera, Stésichoros is perhaps best known by the story 
of the blindness which fell on him by the vengeance of 
the deified Helen. The blind poet suggests Homer; it 
suggests also Sicilian Daphnis. The version of the story 
which most concems us is one which, 2s late as the days 
of Pausanias, was fully believed at Krotén and at the 
Thermai which hed taken the place of Himera, In the 
battle of the Sagras between Krotén and Lokroi*, the 
Lesser Aias of the Iliad took his place in the Lokrian ranks, 
to defend those who were his kinsfolk by the spindle-side. 
The Krotoniat general Letnymos, fighting opposite to 
the post of the hostile hero, was smitten with s wound in 
the breast; we should surely have been told whether the 
arm that dealt it was seen or unseen, The wounded man 


The inland went to Delphoi; the Pythia bade him go to the isle of 


Leuké by the mouth of Ister, where Aias, like some of his 
fellow-heroes, would heal the wound that he had given. 
There, not in the Island of the Blessed beyond the Ocean, 
the heroes dwelled. ‘There was Achillens ; there were the 
Greater and the Loser Ains. Odysseus is not spoken of; 
the old feud perhaps was still unhealed, But Achilleus 
had with him his Patroklos and his Antilochos; and 
Déidameia and Bristis had passed away to make room for 

1 Soo Appendix XVI. 

* Justin, xx. 2, 3; Strabo, vi.1. 10; Grote, iv. 352. 
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a lawful wedlock with Helen herself, In her indeed Paris cmp. v. 
and Déiphcbos had no rights to plead; but what had become 

of the claims of Menelaos, promoted to his place in the 
Elysian field on the special ground of being son-in-law of 

Zeus? From this hercie gathering Lednymos, healed by 

the hand that smote him, went back to the company of 

men of his own day. But he bore with him the bidding Meaage 
of Helen herself to sail to Himera, and to tell the blind mjc" 
hard Stésichoros that the stroke had come upon him from borer. 
Helen’s wrath. Once had he sung that Tyndareds, 
sacrificing to the other gods, made no offering to the 

goddess of Cypms. Aphroditd in her wrath decreed that 

the daughters of Tyndareds, twice and thrice-wedded, 

should leave their husbands for other men, But now, as 

far as one of them was concerned, he sang his Palinddia 

to her who had smitten him. Once he had told a false 

tale; now he sang that Helen had never gone in the well- 

benched ships er come to the Peyama of Troy. The 
atonement now was made, and the man of Himera saw 

once more, 

One is carried away by the famous tale. What then Helen of 
shall we say to a version which denied the blindness of ime 
Stésichoros aa etrongly ns he deniod tho voyage of Helen 
to Troy? For some said thal in the true tale—the eros 
Adyos—Stésichoros maligned no daughter of Zeus, but 
merely played the part of Archilochos towards Lykambé 
and her father. The Helen whom he libelled was but a 
mortal maid of Himera, whose father’s name is given as 
Mikythos. She scorned the poel as a lover, and pre- 
ferred a rival named Boupalos’, We should at least 


+ Photion (Bibl. 149, Bekker) quotes the Kaw) ‘Tovopla of Ptolemy 
Hépbaistion for this very dull story; "Apxidace 2 4 Rémpor Enya 
xbpov gol 708 womred “Edlvmy nepalar tperslonr yertsies, MiniBov 
Ovyartpa- deoarGoay 82 Frya.xépou wal eps Boveadov wopertetoar Ayuwiyevor 
is tnepoylas cov wompriy ~piifau ds "Extn ixotaa define. Yerdh 8 roy wept 
ris mphews clu Abyor, But may there not have been at Himers 
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cuar.v. have been told how the story of the poet’s blindness came 
about. 


His Mach more might easily be found to say about the hard 
Eablet of Himera; but most of his other remains concem. the 
general historian of Greek literature rather than the special 
historian of Sicily. His parable of the grateful eagle 
saving the life of his benefactor by a seeming damage is 
one of a class', It points, like the other stories of his 
warnings, to the old sententions Hesiodie vein of wisdom 
living on alongside of those more modem forms of song of 
which Stésichoros was deemed so high @ master as to be 
coupled with Homer himself, whose soul was sometimes 
said to have passed into him?, In the story of the next 
poet of whom we have to speak a tale of the same kind 
is brought in, not as a parable, but as an alleged fact. 
Tbykos of Rhégion, one of the Meseenian stock in that 
city ', having, according to one tale, refused the tyranny 
of his own city‘, lived much at the court of the tyrant 
Polykratés of Samos. But he touches Sicily also. It was 
on a journey between Himera and Katané that he fell 





‘a quickset-hedge with the same virtues as the one which ve all know to 
have grown in Thessaly? 

1 Blien, Hist, An. xvii. 87. Tt was sung & nw soduare ob beporrh- 
cavri nov ts woMots. ‘The story is the opposite to that of the husbandman 
and the adder, But somehow the eagle reminds one of the fate of 
aschylus. 

+ See Appendix XVI. 

* Souidas in “THveor; “IBuwos @eriov (ol 8 Worv{aov Too Mecoyrfou 
loropoypigey, of 2 Képiartor), yu "Pryives. Here is evidently some 
confusion, and one would like to have the writings of ax leropoypipos 
of no early data. What ia meant must be that Tbykos belonged to one 
of tho Mensénion families in Rhégion. Soc above, p. 197, and vol. i. 
P- 39}. ‘He goes on to confuse the dates of Crewus and Folykraiéa; but 

1@ must mean that Ibykos was contemporary snd friend of the Samisn 
tyrant. 

“Ione can make out anything from the proverb preserved by Aposto- 
Viow, tii. 845 “Apxausrepor "IBGeov, ted ray einfr, obros pip ruparvely 
Bovdevor éxediunacy. 
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from a carriage and hurt his hand; he then dedicated his cur. v. 
lyre to Apollon*, And it is perhaps more likely, if not Ibykos in 
in Sicily yet at his own Rhégion rather than at Corinth,“ 
that we should place the story of his death and the ven- 

Geance that followed it. He was slain by robbers in a His death 
desert place ; his last words were that the cranes that he 

saw flying over his head would be his avengers. The dead 

man was missed, and was long sought for in vain. At last, 

on the day of a public speciacle, the murderers or some of 

them were seated unsuspected among the other lookers-on. 

A flight of cranes passed over them. Urged by their fate, 

they said merrily one to the other, There are the avengers 

of Tbykos. ‘The words were heard; suspicion was awakened; avenged 
inguiry was made, and the justice, be it of Corinth or of cuanss, 
Rhégion, came upon the slayers of the poet *, 

We have already had to refer to Ibykos as our earliest His 
direct authority for the topography of Syracuse’. We Kerdcf 
are told also that he had his own version of the Sicilian 
exploits of Héraklés, whick points to a poem on some- 
what the came subject as the Géryontid of Stésichoros, It 
was not any nymphs, but Héphaistos—may we say Sikel 
Hadranos ?—that sent up the hot springs to refresh him 4, 

This slight difference still allows us to keep within the true 

range of Sicilian mythology. Ibykos must have touched on His legend 
another point in the story of Stdsichoros, when he found of Acti 
a home for Achilleus, not in Leuké, but in the Elysian 

plain, and gave him for a wife, not Argeia Helen but 

1 Himerius, Orat, xxii, 5; “ISvaw 82 xardxe Adyos dwokabely ply of 
Epparor, ele Yypay ded Kardens dxospevor” cwrpielans 82 abrS rit xapde 
cuvdy rive xpdvow deg ddy -yerkadar, ry Atpay Bi dsmBeiva "ArddLaw. 

2° The story is tld, among other writers, by Plutarch, De Garmul. 14. 

‘The city is not mentioned. The murderers are sitting in the theatre; 
rod -yepdrwy wopagavaaiv, Sua dori wpls aAXAovs Yudupifovres, de 
ot TBvkow éxbuxor rdpacu, Souidsa mentions only one, elt é 7} we 
Geacdpevos, 


* Seo above, p. 151. 
* Schol. Arist. Clouds, 1050; Fr. 46. 
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barbarian Médeia', ‘From the favourite subject of his 
poems he would seem to have been a fitting laureate for 
the founder of Syracuse®, He too had his fable to tell, 
how, by the misapplied gift of Zeus, the serpent came by 
his power of renewing youth, coupled with the counter- 
balancing evil of unceasing thirst *. 

Ibykos seems to have appeared in Sicily only as a guest. 
So did Arion, to whom a dweller in the deep did a yet 
greater service than the fowls of the air did to Ibykos. 
‘The wealth with which he set forth from Taras had ben 
gathered in Sicily as well as in Italy, no doubt by the 
practice of his art‘. It must have been other motives 
which led Theognis, the poet of oligarchy, to leave his 
native Megara by the Isthmus to become, perhaps a citizen, 
certainly a visitor, in its Sicilian colony®, He hime:lf 
records the fuct of his having been in the island®; tut 





1 Apolldnios (ir. 811) makes Hérd tall Thotis 
the! dy ts "BScioy welov rlos vids Lepr 
* *# & 8 & 
xed jv oipys wéow Eyperas Alfrao 
Myreige. 
‘The Scholiast adis, Sr: Bt ‘Axe es 79 “HAVO” meBlov mapayerporos 
Eqppe Miducar, apres "IBuees pyaes pl” by ZparBrs, 

* See his charactor in Souidas and Cie, Tusa. iv. 39. But could hho hive 
outdone Theognis, or Soldn himself 7 

3 Allan, Hist An. vi. gt. 

* Herod. i. 24. So wo have his own epigram in Ailian, Hist. An. xii.48, 
where the dolphin saves him && Zuedod reAdyoes, and the alleged fimg- 
ment (eee Berg, iii. 79), 

of x! ds Cédcmos pay dai Tauvoplay derdy 
dnopetaare mda(uevor Luer iv? rovrg. 

* Plato, Legg. 1. 630; @foyy, aoAirqy vay ty Zunenlg Meyapion™ 
‘whence the confused statement of Souldas (@doyws), making him Meyayeds 
‘riv by Zuecdlg Meyaph 

* mhoog. 783 (Berg, i. r87)5 

Biter ir tip trove tb Sintde wore yar 
* 
ral pt Igiveor teotpli au sollte: 
‘He slto visited Enboia and Sparta; but he must hare gone home; forhe acds, 
aX’ obnis po rips trl gplvas FOr Uxelraw, 
obras ob8ty Gp’ Hv giarepor Gddo wétprs. 
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beyond that his extant verses contain no Sicilian matter, ome. v. 
But, if we can believe a late writer, Theognis, if all his aiepedm. 
writings had survived, would have been the most precious deliverance 
of all the poets for Sicilian history, He is said to have %7"™ 
composed an elegy on the deliverance of Syracuse from 
Hippokratés1, a piece of contemporary history for which 

we would gladly exchange a large part of his extant 
writings. The subject suggests many questions. How 

did Theognis fare when a few years later the city of his 
adoption perished at the hands of Gelén? So stanch 

an oligarch, if he were then in Megara, would assuredly 

have been among the favoured ones who received the 
citizenship of Syracuse. On the whole one is tempted 

to believe that his Sicilian stay had come to an end Hieretum 
at an eatlier time. Very soon after the event which yam, 
formed the subject of his Sicilian poem, he seems to 

have been again in his own Megara, praying that his 

native city might escape the hsnds of the invading 
Mede*. 


The gap, if in this age there was any, between poets Xeno- 
and philosophers is bridged by Xenophants of Kolophén. Ruvrhs 
Banished from his Asiatic home, his later dwelling-place er foe 
was the Italiot Eleia ; but he visited Sicily also, and his 
presence was remembered at Zanklé and Katané*. He 
lived to a great age; for he himself witnesses, in an elegy 
composed sixty-five years afterwards, that his banishment 


* Souidas ; Zypayer theyeiar es rois catéyras rv Zupaxoaion iy rH 
odopnig. See above, p.110, However confised the report, this ean refer 
tonothing else. 

* ‘Theog. 775. How long did Theognis live? ‘The verses seem to refer 
to the expedition of Xerxés; but ft may hive been written some years 
Defore 480 4.0. 

* Diog. Lacrt. ix. 2, 15 ofros lemeody ris marpides, & DAyeAy THe 
Zuedlas OiérpBe wat ty Karéry, The ure of the name Zaakle is favourable 
to the genuineness of the story. 
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was at the age of twenty-five', He may therefore really 
have lived on, as one version makes him, to be one of the 
brilliant circle that gathered round the happy hearth of 
Hierin?, He had dealings with tyrants of some kind, as 
appears from his saying that a man must either keep away 
from their company or conform to their will’, ‘This piece 
of practical wisdom came most likely from Sicilian experi- 
ence, and it concerns our history more than his specula- 
tions about the One and the Many. A pleasing fragment 
of another of his elegies brings us across the more famous 
name of Pythagoras, and puts the mysterious sage and 
his doctrine in an amiable light, His belief that the souls 
of men passed into other bodies enabled him to plead on 
behalf of the beaten dog that he heard in his howlings the 
voiee of a departed friend‘, But though the followers 
of Pythagoras will often come across our path, the 
historian of Sicily is happily relieved from any specula- 
tions as to the great master himself. No trustworthy 
witness carries him into Sicily. Those who take him to 
Tauromenion at once consign themselves to the same fate 
as the forgers of letters of Phalaris*, And it is hardly 


1 Diogents preserves the fragment (7. Bergk, ii. 115). 

* Jerome places him in the sixtieth Olympiad (8.0. 540-535); “clarus 
habetur.” In the fragment of Timaiot, ga (C. Muller, i. 215), & 
[Heropden] gna: Muacer ward ‘para rv Zwedar Bundorqy, wad Erlxapuor 
‘viv munnhy yeywbras. "Arad dBypos BY xara Thy reaaapaxoariy ‘Ohupndta 
verb pevor, naporeraxtras &xpt ry Aapelow v4 wal Kipov xvévew. A man 
born about 38.0. 640 could hardly have lived into the time of Darius ; 
but s man who was writing verses at ninety might have been famous 
in 530, and stil alive in 478. Hpicharmos was as long-lived ss Xeno 
phania; but if contemporary, ke must kave been much younger 
one, Diogents Laertius mskes him discoune with Empedoldlée, which 
‘ean hardly be. 

* Diog. Laert. ix. 2, 33 rots repdivois borydvew #) is feicra bs 
fora, 

* The fragment is preserved by Diogente, vii, 1, 20 (Bergk, fi. 115). 
Bee Grote, iv. 528. 

® Toannot, with Helm (J. 410), let off the anthor of this anachronisin cn 
the chance that by Tauromenion he may have meant Naxos, 
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easier to believe that Pythagoras in person commanded the omur. v. 


army of Akragas in a war with Syracuse, and that, so far 
as anything can be made out of the story, he perished 
by @ strict observance of one of his own most mysterious 
precepts. He lost the battle and his life by refusing 
to march across a bean-field?, By the side of this, the 
exploits of his pupil Milén as the comrade of Dérieus 
may ecem historical?, The political influence of Pytha- 
goras and his sect at Krotén is of great importance for 
the history of Greek Italy; it hardly touches us in our 
island 


Syracuse, described as a follower of Pythagoras, who Hine 


iP 
wrote a treatise in praise of kingship, of which some 


pascages have been preserved ®, They may have been 
acceptable when Pindar was dreaming of Deinoments as 
constitutional king of Zitna*, Ekphantos had also views 
about the earth, which concern us less, though, as being 
far beyond the science of his time, they may win him 
more credit, And it may be that the philosophic impulse 


spread beyond the bounds of Hellas in the island. A Petron. 


eertain Petrén, described as of Himera, whose date is 


* 80, according to Diogents (viti. 1. 21), witnessed the philosopher Her- 
mippos in the third century before Ubrist ; ¢noi, woAcyoivrov’ Axpeyarriver 
al Zupucootaw ¢feXOciv riv Hudeybpur werd rir curidar eat xpoorijra Tir 
*Axpoyarrivan' sport 82 -yeroutens, wepuchymrovra abrly viv ray wvdpew 
xbpay, tnd rv Zypaxoctw dvaipeGivai. Then follows a story how those 
‘who escaped, 305 in number, were bumed at Taras; 9/Acrras drrimohired- 
«cba rois mpecoriot, This is another version of the buraing of the 
gporriaripioy st Krovon. 

* Bee above, p. 89. 

® Jokm of Stobol, among his collections on a thesis fri xdAX.oroy 4 
povepxta, has (xlvii. 92, xlviii. 64) two extracts from Ekphantos, some 
of which come twice over. There are some pleasant bits of dialect, but the 
arguments would hardly have convinced either an Athenian demcorat or a 
Corinthian oligarch. Oa the name, seo Ebert, Dissertationes Sicule, 
ny. 

* Pind. Pyth, i, 60 (116). 

* Plut. de Plac. Phil. ii. 13. 
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CHAP. V. 
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older than that of our first historian Hippys of Rhégion, 
had numbered the worlds, and found the tale to bo one 
hundred and cighty-three*, His name is perhaps of greater 
interest than his philosophy. Petrén must: have come, by 
some path or other, from Sikel Petra®; he is fellow to 
Gelén and to the older Hyblin®. 


From questions like these we have now to turn to the 
great realities of the history of the world. We now come 
to the days when Hellas was threatened at once in the 
East and in the West. The whole barbarian world seemed 
Teagued against her. On one fateful day—so the next 
generation at least believed—the hopes of all times to 
come were jesparded at once on the waters of the Sala 
minian gulf and on the ground below the billa of Himera. 
In the common danger, in the common victory, we may 
forget that, while at Salamis the barbarian was beaten 
back by the captains and the scamen of free commn- 
wealths, at Himera he yielded to the arms of tyrants. 
On that grest day Ekphantos might have got a hearing 
in the agora of Syracuse or of Akragas, If the men of 
both those cities marched forth at the bidding of master, 
it was a master who was at least their countryman, and 
in many a later year Sicily might indeed have welcomed 
another despot of the kind of Gelin or of Thérén. In the 
tale of Sicily, the tale of Sicily as part of the tale of 


+ Plot. de Def Or. 235 Avpuds dad ZuceAlas, doBpds “Iucpaiov robeopa 
Téxpaves: aro wiv ixcivou BiBAdiev obe Aveyron, aid ofba aceGéperoy, 
Snes 22S "Pryivos (06 pdpryras Garlas 6 "Epéow) Loroped Bégar eras rad 
‘Tho writings of Hippys soom to have perished bafore Plutarch’s 
P 454 

3 See vol. i. p. 146. 

* Holm, i. 401; “Reiske hielt den Namen nicht fiir griechisch und 
wollte deshalb Hieron lesen. Es ist ticht sicilisch ; Petron von Petra, wie 
Gelon von Gela, Theron von Thera, Hieron von Hiera, Hyblon von Hybla, 
Krison von Kriss.” Hyblén of Hybla (see vol. i. p. 389) is the one vho 


‘most concerns us, 
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Europe, theirs are the first names that we can with full ors. v. 
certainty inseribe on the bede-roll of the men who won 

their choicest laurels in the Eternal Cause, As worthy 
forerunners, they handed on the torch to those who should 

come after them, to Timoledn and to Pyrrhos, to Maniakes 

and to Roger, 


vor. 1. x 


CHAPTER VI. 


THE FIRST WARS WITH CARTHAGE AND ETRURTA!. 
2.0, 480-472. 


TE have now reached a time when the great question 
between Greek and barbarian, with all that that 


' question carries with it in the history of the world, is to 


become, for one moment of surpassing interest, the leading 
fact in local Sicilian history, Greek and barbarian have 
already met in arms alike on the soil of Attica and on the 
soil of Sicily, Miltiadés, defending the land of the Greek, 


1 We now, for the first time, have something more thin scraps and 
casual notices. In the eleventh bock of Dioddros we come to the 
ning of that continuous, though not contemporary, narrative of Sicilian 
‘affairs which remains our chief guide for nearly two hundred years. We 
alway: lament that we havo only Diodéros and not hit sources. We often 
Iameni that DiodSroa did not make « better uso of hia sourves. Still wo 
feel the gain at every step, as compared with the times through which we 
have thus far gone, and to make easy sneers at a writer to whom we owe 
so much is a sign of a very fecble grasp of Greek history and a very sligh: 
Knowledge of Greek literature. If DiodOros represents Ephoros and 
Timatos, he also represents Antlochos snd Philistos. But we have also, 
for porta of our story, mush nomcor approaches to contemporary marrasive. 
‘Herodotus helpad ux in our last chapter ; he helps us still for the bsttle 
of Himera and the embassy to Geldn, Theso sre events nearer to his 
own time, and more closely related to his general narrative, than those 
with which he wss dealing a: an earlier stage, And the odes of 
Pindar, valuable in the last chapter, become of tenfold value now. If 
not contemporary narrator, he is at least contemporary commentator 
on events. Ani we still have, thongh not to the aameexient as in the 
days cf Phalaris, a large crop of references in various casual souross, from 
the fragments of SimOxidés onwards. 
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has beaten back the barbarian for a season, Dérieus, omar. vr. 
invading the land of the barbarian, has been himself snore 

than beaten back in his daring enterprise. What dis- 
tinguishes the time which we have now reached is that 

the enemy of Miltiadés and the onemy of Dérieus appear 

jomed in 2 common undertaking, The day of bar- The bar 
barian advance has already begun; it began, if at no D8, 
ea:lier time, when Crosus broughi the Greek cities of 

Asia under barbarian supremacy. And we must again 

recall the great paradox which is the key to the whole 

story. While, from one point of view, we are entering Greece on 
on the most brilliant time of the story of the Greek Seamicy. 
people, we are, from another point of view, entering on 

the time of its decline, The literature, the art, the science, 

of Greece, are all in their vigorous growth; so is the 
political developement of her cities, the developement: of 
democratic Athens above all. But, from another side, the 

old age of Greece has already begun, The long tale of Ralo of 
Greece under Foreign Domination’, the tale which stretches Db*i=™* 
from the advance of the Lydian to the betrayal of Parga, Gress. 
has already had its first chapters wriiten. In our common 
conception, from many points a tre conception, of the 

history of Greece, the most splendid pages of that history 

are those which record the beating back of the Persian 

from the soil of Europe, the winning back of what the 
Persian had conquered from Hellas on the soil of Asia. 

But the mere fact that an enemy kad to be beaten back, Charscter 
that lands had to he freed from his grasp, shows that: the of the 
enemy was in some sort the stronger, that he was at least ox in 
the advancing power which had to ke beaten back. With Greece. 
the great strife against Persia begins the long struggle 

which in our own day is not yet ended, the stmggle of 


1 T must once more pry my tribute to the great work of Winlay, from 
whom I first learned to understand thia side of Greek history. Strange at 
it mema, we are now entering on his period, 

Ma 
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car. vt. the Greek to win back what the barbarian has torn away 
from him. ‘Themistoklés and Kanarés waged a warfare 
of exactly the same kind, a warfare, not of advance and 
conquest, but of recovery and deliverance, Theirs was 
not the warfare of Cesar and Trajan, but the warfare 
of Stilicho and Belisrius, the warfare of every lord of 
the New Rome who won back any spot of his Empire 
from the grasp of Saracen or Bulgarian, It is the sur- 
passing Lrillianey of the Greeve of the fifth and fourth 
centuries before Christ which makes us forget that the 
Greece—the scattered as well as the continuous Hellas— 
of the sixth and seventh held in one sense a greater place 

‘The in the world, When men carved the grotesque shapes 

seventh of Medousa and the Kerképes on the metopes of the Seli- 

ft ce- nuntine temple, Hellas could still make the boast that all 
her sons were free, that no inch of Hellenic ground obeyed 
a barbarian master. When men carved the deathless forms 
which filled the same place on the Athenian akropolis, the 
highest boast of Hellas was that she had driven out the 
barbarian from that very akropolis, and there were still 
spots in the world which had been Hellas over which the 
barbarian ruled. 

Eurepeom ‘There are few more touching tales in the whole story 

and Asitic of the Greek people than that which told how the men 
of Poseidinia—that Pestum where the works of the cld 
Hellenic days have outlived the rule of every conqueror— 
after they had fallen away from their Hellenic speech and 
Hellenic life, still kept one holy day of mourning in each 
year, to weep and wail for what once had been, for the 
change which instead of Hellines had made them Luca- 
nians or Romans’, Yet to become Lucanians cr Romans 


1 See the account ecpied from Aristorenos of Taras in Athénaios, xiv. 
31. He speake of the Poseidoniats; cls eud8y 7a pty éf dps “EAAgrv 
obaw exbeBopBepiebar Typpyroir 4 ‘Papaiors yeyorbat, wat Thy Te gaxiy 
HeraBeBryebras 7h re Nowrd rev Enrybeupérar, Syay re play wd abrris 
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did not wholly cut them off from the great fellowship, car. vi. 
It did not hinder them from having their part in Europe ; 
it did not hinder them from one day having their part 
in Christendom. It was to ward off a darker fate that 
Old Greece and Greek Sicily had to strive at the same 
moment in the last years of the second decade of the fifth 
century. And Greck Sicily had to strive to ward off a 
darker fate than any that threatened Old Greece. Had 
the Persian won the day at Salamis and Plataia, Athens 
and Sparta might have been forced to become what Thebes 
had made herself willingly. They would have become the 
dependents and tributaries of the Great King; they would 
hardly have sunk lower. But had the Carthaginian won 
the day at Himers, Syracuse and Akragas would surely 
have undergone a sterner doom than this. From what 
Gelén and Thérn saved their cities we best know by the 
fate which lighted on Selinous and Himera seventy years 
later. 

Another point not to be left out, at least in local Sicilian Position 
history, is that it is now that the first and second of 8, 
Sikeliot cities distinctly come to their place as first and Alvages. 
second. Syracuse is not strictly the head even of Greck 
Sicily; but it is drawing near to that character. If not 
the head, it is distinctly the foremost. Akragas too is so 
distinctly marked as the second that it feels some call to 
reckon itself as the first. Syracuse now begins to play 
her characteristic part in history. Her calling, it was said, Mision of 
was, when she was herself under tyrants, to rule over other Y™°* 
cities ; when she wes herself set free, it: was to set free those 
who were under the rule of the barbarians!, Yet this 


str boprisy rian "EXArpunv tru ead viv, bv F ewnbyres dvompvhorovras 7av 
Apyataw decivan Srowiran re al vouiar, al drodogupdueros apis dAXHAoUS 
al dvoBaxpicavres émépxorrai, Aristoxenos was a disciple of Aristotle, 
and the way in which he speaks of the Romans thould be noticed. But his 
‘Tyrrhenians should sure'y be Lucanians, 

"Strabo, vie a. 45 of MoSpee spreporesot warlerqeay, wad surly Supa 
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account is hardly adequate ; it hardly does justice to the 
time or the men with whom we are just now dealing. The 
picture is drawn from later tyrants and later deliverers. 
‘We have to speak of men who were tyrants and deliverers 
in one. The enslaved Syracuse of Dionysios ruled over 
The free Syracuse of Timoledn set free en- 
slaved cities. The Syracuse of Geldn, certainly not free, 
but hardly to be called enslaved, could do its work in both 
ways. 


§ 1. Lhe Carthaginian Invasion and the Death of Gelén. 
3.6. 480-478. 


‘There seems to be no reasonable ground for doubting the 
statement of more than one ancient writer that the Persian 
attack on Old Greece and the Carthaginian atiack on the 
Greek cities of Sicily were parts of a joint enterprise 
planned in concert !, ‘The motive for a joint attack on the 
part of the two great barbarian powers of East and West 
is obvious. Wherever the Greek, the independent: Greek, 
had settled, he was a thorn in the side of his barbarian 
neighbours, as his barbarian neighbours were a thorn in his 
side. If powers like Persia and Carthage were to flourish 
and advance, the Greek states that severally came in their 
way, if not actually swept away or brought down to bond-. 
age, must at least be brought under tribute, It was the 
growth of powers like Persia and Carthage which made a 
general barbarian league of this kind possible. ‘The great 
Kingdom of the East, the great commonwealth of the 
West, were barbarian powers such as the world had never 
seen before. They were vigorens, advancing, powers, they 
were active enemies of Europe in a way that no barbarian 
xovolos Tupayvoupkvors re Beandfav réiv EdAav, cal ErevOepaOelow thew 


Gepoiv robs brd rity BapBépaw KaraBwacrevouévous. 
* See Appendix XVIL 
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powers had been before, because no barbarian powers on om. 71 


the same scale had ever before come into the same con- 
tact with Europe. And they were dangerous beyond all 
earlier barbarian powers, because both had, in different 
ways, something of kindred with Europe. The Aryan 
Persian, though he had turned aside and become part of 
the Asiatie world, had not lost all traces of his origin. 
His born superiority to the mere Asiatic races around 
him is shown. in that strong and abiding national life of 
the Persian people which has lived through all eonquests 
and led captive all conquerors, And if the Persian had 
not wholly lost all traces of earlier brotherhood, the Phee- 
nicians of Africa, Spain, and Sicily, Eastern settlers in the 
Western world, had in some sort become part of the Western 
world. No other barbarian power had developed a political 
constitution like that of Carthage?. 

Two great powers of this kind, having a common 
interest in checking Hellenic growth, but which bad 
not yet come near enough to one another to become 
direct rivals, were surely likely to combine for the object 


which both had at heart. ‘The Persian’ kings kept a Inter. 


watchful eye on the affairs of the Greeks of the West. Setrsen 


We have come across not a few cases of intorcourso botwoon Revie 42 


Persia and the Greeks of Italy *, and we have seen the 
Persian coart chosen as the most obvious place of shelter 
on the pari of a fallen Sikeliot prince®. Between Carthage 


and Old Greece we have less signs of intercourse; but 


* Seo vol. i. pp. 229, 280 

? Take for instance the whole story of Démokédés, Herod. iii, 125 et 
aq 

* Aa in the case of Skythee of Zanklé, See above, p. 114 

‘The opposie notion of Sicily as sn obvious place of shelter from Asia 
comes outin a wild etory of Kondn (Narr, 38; Photios, 158, Bekker) which ia 
akin to the Letters of Phalsris, A man of Milétes, at » time which in 
described as riis warpibor airS bx’ ‘Apré-you 105 Kupov (an odd genealogy] 
iv wvbivg ob, floes to the as yet unfounded Tauromenion (els 7d dy Zwedig 
Taypopérvey éraipet), and there puta his money with s banker. 
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omar.vi, the great city of Africa had made a deep impression on 
the Greek mind, and two generations later it could find its 
place in dreams of Athenian ambition’, The East and 
the West had quite knowledge enough of one another for 
Persia and Carthage to know that they had a joint 
interest in the attack, and for Sicily and Old Greece to 
know that they had a joint interest in the defence. 
Carthage At the same time there is no need to think, as has been 
Tondeat on inferred from some passages in ancient writers, that the 
Yer. advance of the Persian arms along the coast of Libya had 
been so successful that the Great King could not only 
deal with Carthage as an ally but could command her 
asa master*, The joint interest of Persia and Carthage 
in opposition to the interests of Greece everywhere were 
enough to bring the two powers into harmony, and the 
Persian king had his agents for euch a negotiation ready 
at hand. ‘The supremacy over the old Canaan which he 
had inherited from earlier Asiatic powers does not seem 
to have been harshly exercised or to have called forth any 
Position of special discontent *. The cities of the old Phenicia still 
Phonicen kept their separate being, their untouched Phanician life, 
cited: and their relations to the younger cities of their own stuck. 
‘Tyre was no less the metropolis of Carthage, it was no less 
visited and honoured as such, its renowned temples of the 
national gods were none the less places of pilgrimage, 
because the fleets of Tyre now sailed at the bidding of the 
lord of Susa and Ekbatana. Indeed Persian naval action 
01a-Phm- commonly meant Phonician naval action 4, ‘The shipmen 


Redistion, Of Tyre and Sidon fought gladly against Hellas, and when 


1 Thue. vi. go. * Sco Appendix XVIL 
* Seo the honourable position held by the Sidonian and Tyrian kings in 
the military council of Kerxes; Herod. viii. 67, 
« ‘This comes out strongly in the poems of Simdnidés ; see 06 or 157; 
eeaide Saivioaas vijas wal Tépoas eddvres 
ak MiDovr tepdy "EASA foodyeta, 
So 107 oF 167, and the more famous 142; Bergk, 1168, 
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Xerxes wished to open communications with the Stophetim cur. vt 
and senate of Carthage, there were men of Tyre and Sidon 

ever ready to act as his envoys. And, if those communi- 

cations tended to the damage of Greek interests, those 

envoys were sure to discharge their errand the more faith- 

fully and zealously. Phoenician representatives of the 
Persian king appeared at Carthage to arrange a scheme of 

joint operations. Sicily and Old Greece were to be at- Tresty 
tacked at the same time. If the Carthaginians should PUmee™ 4 
have done their work in Sicily soon enough, they were Cathace. 
to sail to the help of the King ia Pelopmnésos, to be 
fellow-workers with the men of the elder Phoenicia in the 

strife against the common enemy everywhere? That the 
Persian attack on the Greeks of old Hellas and the Cartha- 

ginian attsck on the Greeks of Sicily was the result of an 
agreement between the Persian king and the Carthaginian 
commonwealth, if not asserted by the very best evidence 

of all, is astatement at once probable and uncontradicted, 

It was one of the supreme moments in the history of the 

world, when the life and civilization of Europe, as yet con- 

fined to a single nation, was threatened in its two chief 

seats by two such powers, each of them, from different 

points of view, such really worthy adversaries, as those 


which now combined to sweep Hellas from the earth, 


The warfare which the Gresks had now to wage with Advantare 
Persia on the one hand and with Carthage on the othorhad ¢f her 
some special characteristics in each of its two fields of Beliande 
action. The Phenician enemy was in every way nearer to 
the Greek of Sicily than the Persian was to the Greek of 
Attica or Peloponnésos. Carthage was an actual neighbour; 
she had her dependencies on the soil of Sicily itself, from 
whence she could at any moment pour her forees into the 
Hellenic territories, The position of the Sikeliots had in 


+ See Appendix XVII. 
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truth more likeness to that of the Greeks of Asia than it 
had to that of the Greeks of the Greek mainland and the 
islands. Syracuse was as Athens would have been if there 
had heen three powerful Persian settlements in Aitéha, 
and if weaker and less dangerous barbarians had dwelled 
in Phokis and Lokris. In comparing the two stories, the 
guasi-continental character of Sicily must never be forgotten. 
But this guasi-continental character touched only the great 
advantage which the Carthaginian drew from his abiding 
possession of part of Sicily itself, The Persian had no such 
hold on Greece as the Carthaginian had on Sicily through 
hisdependencies at Motya, Panormos, and Solous. But, as 
regarded the gathering and the march of his main forces, 
the Persian had the easier, though the longer, path of 
the two. He could march from Susa and Ekbatana to 
Athens and Sparta with no obstacle on the part of Posei- 
d6n beyond a strait which could be yoked with a bridge. 
Bui the whole Cartheginian power, bating the forces of 
the Phenician cities in Sicily itself, had to be brought 
together by sea, From the shores and islands of the 
western Mediterranean men had to be brought to the 
trysting-place at Carthage, and thencs carried again to 
the seat of war in Sicily. Picked men doubtless all 
of them, the flower of the barbarian warriors of Western 
Europe, they were brought together with more pains, 
and they hed to be sent on their watery path with 
greater care, than the multitudes that marched from 
Asia into Enrope under the Persian lash. No wonder 
then that, far nearer as Carthage was to its intended 
scene of action, the preparations of the Phenician com- 
monwealth took as long as the preparations of the Persian 
king. 

On the other hand, when the strife was over, then the guazi- 


Ton of |, continental character of Sicily, its analogy to Asia rather than 


in Sicily 


to Old Greece, came tolight again. The vietories of Salamis 
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and Plataia cleared the old Greek lands of Medes and Persians cuar. v1. 
for ever ; it cleared thom of barbarians of any kind for come sp! in Old 
ages, The victory of Himer did not clear Sicily of Pho-- 
nicians ; the victories of Mykalé and Eurymeddn did not 

clear Asia Minor of Persians. In both cases the barbarian 

was simply weakened, not rooted out. He was shut up 

within certain bounds, in Sicily within the bounds of his 

old comer. In both cases he was to come forth again 

with fresh power, to win back, by arms or by policy, 

more than he had held before. Athens and Sparta were 

freed, as far as the Persian was concerned, for ever; 

‘Thebes was even freed against her own will. So Milétos 

and Selinous were freed, but not for ever. A hundred years 

later Milétos was again a tributary of the Persian ; seventy 

years later Selinous was afar more lowly tributary of the 
Phoenician. 

The agreement between Persia and Carthage provided Prepam- 
for a joint attack on Old Greco and Greck Sicily at tho Sam of the 
same time, The effort in both cases was to be on the very 
greatest scale; the dominions both of the Eastern king and 
of the Western commonwealth were to be taxed to the 
uttermost to provide all thst was needed for an expedition 
such as had never before been seen, The tale of the King’s 
preparations has been handed down to us in a shape which, 
prose as it is, we instinctively place alongside of the eongs 
which hand down to ns the tale of Tlios, Of the three 
yeary’ proparations of the wise men of Carthage? we have 
no such life-like picture ; bat we know that the whole bar- 
barian world was stirred at both ends to strike a blow 
which was, if not to root out Hellas for ever, at least to 
put Greeks everywhere under the supremacy of barbarian 
masters. Six-and-forty nations, reckoning, if we believe 
the reckoning, their contingents by myriads and millions, 


' Diod. xi. 15 rédor 82 rer} xplvoy repl ras mepaneevis doxodq- 
Sires 
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marched at the bidding of Xerxis!, We have a graphic 
picture of the dress and the arms, of the home and the 
manners, of each, Ie who has painted for us this 
Ficture has given us the mere names, speaking names 
indeed some of them, of the nations which went to swell 
the motley kost of Carthage. From Iberia and Gaal, 
from Liguria and Italy’, from the great islands that 
lie between Sicily and those lands, came the men who 
made up the tale of her thirty myriads®, One thing is 
lain; those who came from Italy came simply 2s mer- 
cenaries; while we do see signs of joint action hetween 
Carthage and Persia, we see no signs of any joint action 
between Carthage and Etruria. In truth nothing but 
a most dangerous common foe could ever have brought 
those two powers into partnership, and there is no sign 
that they ever were so brought. Carthage and Etruria 
were rivals in a way in which Carthage and Persia never 
could be rivals, rivals for the dominion of the western 
basin of the Mediterranean. According to one account, 
the joint schemes of Persia and Carthage marked out 
Italicts as well as Sikeliots for Carthaginian conquest 
And no people of Italy could have endured Carthaginian 
settlement in any part of the Italian peninsula. Gelin 
was threatened by the joint efforts of Persia and Carthage ; 


1 Cf Herod. ix. 26, 27, with the famous list in vil. 61. But there aro 
not likely to have been contingents of all forty-six at Marathdn. 

* That the ‘EAisvaoe of Herodotus, vii. 165, were Velscians used to be 
accepted (see Groie, v. 296) asa happy guess of Niebubr. But Holm (i. 415) 
and Balt (Ji. 253) quote the explanation of "EAlevko: 9s i8yos Avyiw 
given by Stephen of Byzantium from Epboros (p. 20), This is unlucky 
for the etymology ; but Dioddros (ai. 1), reckoning up the Carthaginian 
force, says distinctly puo0optpous cw ifyow te re rf "TraNlar wad Acpuors- 
js Er BE Padaslar ead ‘Uipplas. And I do not seo that this is sot 
aside by saying vith Busolt that Kyhoroa changed the tradition nsoord- 
ing to the usage of Lis own age, when Campanian mercenaries were 
‘common. Why should not Carthage in 480 hire Volesians or any other 
Ttsliane? 

* Diod. ai. s. But we have the same figures in Herod. vii. 165, 
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it was Hiern who was threatened by the power of omr. v1. 
Etruria after Carthage and Persia had withdrawn from the 
field. 

The Carthaginians then were making ready for the March of 
invasion of Sicily; Xerxés was beginning his march for **™** 
the invasion of Old Greece, Old Greece itself was divided. 

Some of her commenwealths had given earth and water to 

the barbarian, Others were making ready to withstand 

him to the death, if only they could bring about enough of 

unity among themselves to enable them to withstand him 

at all The representatives of the Grecks who kept the TheGrosks 
better mind? were gathered at the Isthmus to devise fe... 
means for the common deliverance. They sought how all °° 48° 
the Greek folk everywhere might be as one, how they 

might join together in the same work, and so escape the 

danger that was hanging over all*, To that end they Ther em- 
sent their envoys hither and thither; among others they SY, 
sent them to the mightiest power of the whole Greek 

name; for none was there so great as the lord of Syra- 

cuse*, In such an embassy we should have looked for 

the mother-city of Syracuse to, take the lead; but of 
Corinthian envoys we hear nothing; the speakers whose 

alleged words have been preserved are the Spartan Syagros 

and a nameless Athenian’, It may deserve » passing 
thought whether, now that Syracuse was under the rule 

of a man of Gela, the tie between metropolis and colony 


1 See Appendix XVIL 

* Herod. vil. 1455 of wept Thy “EAAdSa “EAAGvay ol 72 ductrar gporé- 

2 Tb.y ef xan ty re ylouro 13 EMqnedy, wal el auyetijavres rdwrd apha- 
oor mévres, bs tewrdy tmibvrow dpolus waae"EXAno, The lesson of all 
ages, once carried out in our osntury, and then called “an antoward 
event.” 

*Tb.; 74 Bi Pavos mAyuara peyéda WAdyero eTvas, oiBayiv “BAgruciy 
iv ob tonrdy yéGo, 

8 Th. 1575 tweppar fyulas AaneBaundriol re zal of AOrpatos, wad of robrev 
abupaxe. 
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cae. vt. could have been so keenly felt as it assuredly was both 
earlier and later. But the reported dialogue between 
Gelén and the Athenian and Lacedwmonian envoys is one 
The of the most famous scones in Grecian history. ‘The un- 
speeches im jucky thing is that to accep: the speeches recorded by 
Heredotus as reports of anything that was actually said 
is to cast aside all the known circumstances of the case. 
It is to attribute to the representatives of Athens and 
Sparta a measure of empty boastfulness and a lack of the 
most ordinary prudence which seems to pass all belief}, 
When men in great danger ask for help of a powerful 
kinsman, they do not go out of their way elaborately to 
insult him. 
Hap fom As the story stands, Gelén is prayed to give help to Old 
posible” Greece against the Persian, exactly as if he were free to 
devote the whole power of his dominions to that end. 
Yet, as the course of events is conceived, and no doubt 
rightly conceived, by Herodctus himself, GelOn had a 
perfectly good answer to any such appeal. He could 
no more help those who askel his help than they could 
help him. The barbarian confederacy was aimed at both 
alike; if Athens and Sparte were threatened by the 
Persian, Syracuse and Akragas were equally threatened 
Wit by the Carthaginian. The envoys are made to seb forth 
theeek,ef,, to Gelon, ws one in high pluce among the powers of Hellas 
"ruler of Sicily they call him’—the danger which hangs 
over Hellas everywhere. If thé Persian should overcome 
Old Greece, he will assuredly come on to Sicily also. 
Answer of Gelén is made to answer, in words on which we have 
Gslou  glready had to comment‘, that the Greeks of Old Greece 
hed refused to give him any help when he had fought 
1 See Appendix XIX. 
* See Grote, v. 192, and Appendix XIX. 
* Horod, vil. 157; 20 2 duvdyibs re ffeus meydage eal polpd ro: ris 
“EAAdtos ude bAaxlory pira, Epxorrl ye ZuweAigs, 
4 Bee above, p. 98, and Appendix VILL 
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against the barbarian to avenge the death of Dérieus. omer. 1. 


They had left him to fight the battle, while they had 
shared in the commercial advantages which his success 
had won for all Grecks everywhere. For all that the 
Greeks of Old Greece had done to hinder it, the spot 
whereon their envoys now stood might be a barbarian 
possession’, It was only when danger touched themselves 


that they thought of Gelon®. Yet he would return good His offers 


two hundred triremes, twenty thousand heavy-armed, two 
thousand horse, two thousend light horse, two thousand 
bowmen, and two thousand slingers. He will further 
provide food for the whole armament as long as the war 
might last—the ruler of Sicily could make such a promise 
less rashly than other men. But: all must be on one con- 
dition ; the lord of Syracuse must be commander-in-chief 
of the whole forces of united Hellas. 


for evil; he was ready to help them with a mighty force, nis” 


A demand like this might be startling; but it was Exam 
surely in no way unreasonable in one who could offer help Syageoe 


on such a scale. The only question is whether any offer 
of help could then and there have been made at all. In 
any case we are surely in the land of romance when the 
Spartan envoy is made to answer, with a scrap of Homer 
pressed into his serviee, how the Pelopid Agamemndn 
would mourn if the command were taken away from Sparta 
and given to Geldn and the Syracusans®, The appeal to 


+ Herod. vii. 1585 73 88 Kar’ Oyias, rébe Eravra ind BapBipan vie 
erat. 

2 Th. 5 viv 52, dweB) meprenfAvde 5 wbAqwor al dnderas be bpbas, obras 3 
Teaver prijeris yeyore. 

2 Tb. 1595 we ule? aludeteces & CedowlBye ‘Ayaplpoam, Okpevoe Swap. 
rofras iy Hrenoviny dxopauphobas bed Tédowds re eal upneovsiow. The 
@bvious reference is to Tl. i. 255 5 

9 ney yPhoe Tiplapos Tipps re rates" 
and more directly in words, though with les paint, to IL vii. 125 5 
F xe ple? olpotae répor teendira Tydebs, 
We may notice the cadence of the hexameter which is clearly simed at, 
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the Pelopid Agamemnén in mouth of a Dorian of Sparta 
speaking to a Dorian of Syracuse or Gela was really 
about as much to the purpose as an appeal to the shide 
of British Arshur would be in the mouth of an envoy from 
England speaking toa President of the United States. Yet 
the thing is possible ; we know how often Greek diplomzey 
tured, or was expected to turn, on arguments drawn from 
legendary times, and we know the strange confusions of 
thought which had come about through the rule of Hera- 
Heid princes over a Dorian army, But what follows passes 
belief in any case, unless the threats of Agamemnin to 
Achilleus were taken as a model by his votaries, Let 
Gelén not talk any more of the command for himself; if 
he chose to help Greece, he must be under the command of 
the Lacedemonians ; if he did not choose to be under their 
command, he had better not send any help, The tyrant 
appears throughout as a miracle of patience, After some 
moral sentiments and reflexions, he says that, as the other 
side are so hard to deal with, he will abate somewhat 
of his demard. He will be satisfied with the command 
either by land or by sea only, whichever they may think 
good; if he is refused both, they must go without his 
help’. 

‘At this stage, when the Spartan is silenced, the Athenian 
is made to chime in with a speoch of no less folly than 
that of his colleague. He too has his quotation from 
Homer; but he keeps it till the end of his speech, and 
Miougi the mitre is uot portent, Uke the “ncoling auapsetio eadense" 
of tho oligarchio oath quotod in p. 135. 

‘Perhaps the confusion of land and folk (leith and kin) was never eartied 
farther than in this notion of Agamemntn caring for: Dorian Spartans. 
Still we must remember the Achaisa origin of the kings (cf, Herod. 
at aa vil. 159; €2 8° Spa pi) Biwaueds Ayer Ban, od 82 j) Bon Ole, 

2 Tb. 160; wal rovrowot onéas xpéaw dori Apécneadas, 4} dmcérar ovpud- 
xen roidivte épurus, Every word in this most curious dialogue is worth 
notice, 
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refers to his author by name. Whether in mockery or cuar. vt 
from any other cause, he is mad» to give Gelén the 
royal title, Tho King of the Syracusans is told that 
Hellas had sent to ask, not for a general but for an army. 
He, Geldn, had said nothing about sending an army, 
unless he were to be himself the chief eaptain of all 
Hellas!, As long as he had spcken of claiming that 
headship, it was for the Athenian to hold his peace, know- 
ing that the envoy of Lacedemon could speak for both. 
Bast now that Gelén spoke specially of a command by sea, 
he, the Athenian, must tell him that, even if the Spartans 
agreed to yield it to him, his own fellow-citizens would not. 
The command by sea the Athenians would yield to o 
Lacedemonian, but to none other. It would be in vain 
that they had brought together the greatest naval force in 
Greece, if they, Athenians, were to yield the command of 
it:to Syracusans. The Athenians were the most ancient Athenian 
people of Greece; they, alone among the Greeks, had never 
changed their dwelling-place, They were not ashamed to 
make their boast, for it was an Athenian of whom Homer 
in his verse had spoken as the best of all men to marshal 
and drill an army. The patience of Gelén at last changed Final 
into wrathfal sarcasm. le told the Athenians that they Gin” 
seemed to be well off for commanders, but not to be 80 
rich in men for them to command?®, If they still claimed 
all for themselves and would yield nothing, they would do 
well to get them home as fast as they could, and to tell 
Greece that the spring was taken out of her year®, 

So outrageous » form of outspoken folly as is here 


 Horod. vii, 161 5 de 88 orparmyivess atriis ['BAAGSo‘] 7Alyeau. On tho 
phrase & BamAed Zuppeavotay see Appendix XIX. 

1 Tb. 1625 feive “AOnvaie, tuei oleate rods ply dpxovras Exe, rois 3 
Apfoplvove obe Eew, 

© Tb. 5 dypdidorrer rh ‘BAAR Ext be 200 Enav7od 1) Lap ath fapal- 
‘ryra:, Herodotus need hardly have spent 1o many words sa he has ty 
explain this pithy saying. 
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cur, vi. attributed to the Athenian and Spartan envoys passes all 
Character belief. But one may be inclined to see in these famous 
of the | speeches a certain element of satire. The speeches are a 
grotesquely exaggerated expression of certain traditional 
feclings and habits of the Greeks of the mother-country 
which could hardly fail to chow themselves in a comic 
Foaling light to any Sikeliot of a sarcastic tum. We can well 
Old Groeee believe that in the cities of Old Greece there was a certsin 
and tte feeling of jealousy towards a colonial power like Syracuse 
which had just made such a sudden start in the world. To 
Spartans and to Athenians Syracuse wonld be simply such 
an upstart power. Neither of them was its metropolis ; 
‘they would have none of the kindly home feeling, the feel- 
ing of parental pride, which Corinth might still bear to 
daughter that had become so great, even under the rule of 
a stranger. Something of condescension might even un- 
wittingly show itself in the diplomacy of the old states 
towards the younger. It wasa tyrant too to whom they 
had to make their petition, and both at Sparta and at 
‘Athens the hatred of tyrants was still lively. Even the 
last form of address to Gelon, the giving him the name of 
Potion | king, might be a sarcastic outburst of this feeling, And 
we must remember that Athens herself was really some- 
what of an upstart power. Ter greataess was almost as 
new as that of Syracuse; her position in Greece was not 
acknowledged like thst of Sparta; she had to be always 
asserting her antiquity, to be always quoting Homer, 
sometimes, her enemies said, falsifying him!, She is well 
conceived as the power which, by no means with general 
consent, claims the second place, and whose pelicy it is to 
profets for the moment an almost ostentatious submission to 
the power that holds the first place. In all these ways, 
though the exaggeration is manifest, the position is well 
2 See the dispute about Salamis in Strabo, ir. 1. 10, and Plutarch, 

Solon, co. 
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caught, The whole reads like a piece of Syracusan satire our. v1. 
which was passed off on Herodotus as a report of speeches Prtuble 
actually made. He was further told in Sicily that, after ths story. 
all, Geln would have given help to Greece, if the Cartha- 

ginian invasion had not hindered him. But the certainty 

that the Carthaginian invasion was coming must have 
equally hindered him from offering help. Even setting 

aside exaggeration and satire, the only way in which we 

could believe the most meagre outline of the speeches to 

be historical would be if we could fancy Gelén playing the 
dangerous game of making demands so great that ke felt 

sure that they mus! be refused. That was the game which 

Nikias played just before the Athenian invasion of Syra- 

euse, and with him it was not lucky. 

There is another point in which the speeches and the Nomencla- 
whole account of the dealings of the allied Greeks with 7° 
Gelén is highly instructive, ‘The language used illustrates 824 Parent 
the abiding difficulty of finding a befitting nomenclature 
between a motherland and its colonies, dependent or inde- 
pendent. We find the difficulty in our own experience, Um af the 
The word “English” has now been for a good while op- Wrevias, 
pesed to the word “American” ; it has latterly come to 
‘be opposed to the word “ Australian.” Those words at an 
eatlier stage in each case meant the savages of America 
ard Australia, not the English ssttlers in those lands, 

‘Now they are applied to the English of America and the 
English cf Australia to distinguish them from the English 
of Britain. And yet ever and anon there come times 
when it is hard to avoid applying the English name to all 
the sharers in English blood and speach. So in this narra~ 
tive the word Hellas and its derivatives are sometimes 
used so as to take in the Greeks of Sicily, sometimes so 
as to shut them out. Envoys of the Greeks come to 
Gelén?. Gelén is asked to help Hellas as something 
1 Herod. vii 157 5 ol d-yyeAor ray “EAASvan. 
Na 
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which he himself stands outside of, He addresses the 
envoys as Hellénes, as by a name in which he has no 
share®. He bids them go back to Hellas, as to a land of 
which the spot where they are standing forms no part 8. Yet 
Geléa and his power are spoken of as part of Hellas, and no 
mean part‘, Ile and his people are Hellénes, threatened by 
the mme dangers as other Hellénes, If the whole Hellenie 
folk are to join together, Geldn and his people must join as 
well as the rest, That is to say, Hellas is the land of 
the Hellénes wherever they settle; England is the land of 
the English wherever they seitle. Yet the two names have 
become so specially attached to that seat of the Hellenie or 
the English folk where possession is both oldest and most 
complete, they have gone so far towards putting on a sense 
purely geographical, that in both cases it: needs some effort 
to extend the name from its geographical to its national 
use, But, by a happy accident of language, Hellas re- 
mained an adjective; it was therefore easier to speak of the 
younger Naxos and the younger Megara as cities of Hellas 
than it is now to speak of the younger Boston and the 
younger Melbourne as cities of England. By another 
happy accident, the Greek tongue could distinguish the 
Sikel and the Sikeliot, while we have no such power of 
coining endings to distinguish the native savage of America 
or Australia from the English settlers in his land. And 
again, Sikelia had the good luck not to hear any arbitrary 
fancy name like America and Australia, but to be called 
after the national name of the chief among her elder 
people. On the other hand, the modern metropolis had, 
till it cast it away, an advantage in nomenclature over the 

1 Horod. vii. 1593 «1 Bosca BonOlew 17 ‘ENGL. 
Th. 158. He hegins his apeech with dySpec"FAAnves. 

+ Th. 162; dwakdAacodpeves wal dyyéddovres 79 ‘EARS. 

4 Th, 157 5 poipd ros rhe “EAAdo8 obe Baylorn uéra. 

"Th; Bof@er 88 trois dAevBepodcs riy “EAAABa Kal owvedevdkpor. aris 
PP youlrn whee HAAS, xebp weyhhy owreyera 
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elder one. For a long time the word opposed to Ame- omar. vz 
rica” was aot the national name “English,” but the geo- Zvglish 
graphical name “British.” An American Geldn might Brits. 
have told British envoys to go back to Britain, while 
asserting himself to he a very important member of the 
English folk, But the general analogy is a near one; in 

both cases we see how hard it is to keep nomenclature per- 

fectly accurate and consistent. At all events, none of the “Eargves 
disputants looked forward to a day,a day which we shall 884.7 
come across before our Sicilian story is fully told, when the 

name Hellin had put on a meaning wholly theological, 

when the uame Hellas had put on a meaning wholly geo- 
graphical, and when men who spoke no tongue but that of 

Hellas had to distinguish the people of the lvcal Hellas by 

the newly-soined name of Helladikoi'. 


‘The notion that Geldn had any serious thought of send- 
ing help to the allied Greeks at the Isthmus, either be- 
fore or after the envoys went away, may be dismissed as 
inconsistent with the circumstances of the case. If the 
question had really arisen, he might, as Herodotus sug- 
gests, have been disinclined—and perhaps not wholly un- 
reasonably disinclined—to go to Peloponnésos merely that 
he, tyrant of Sicily as he is called, should act under Lace- 
demonian orders *. It may well be that, as the same writer 
also suggests, he expected that the Grecks would in any 
case be defeated ®. At any rate, what he really did with Realaction 
regard to the Persian invasion of Old Greece was to be ™ 
ready for the chance of that invasion being successful. 


1 See the revolt of the Orthodox "EAAaBirof against the Jeonoclast Em- 
yeror Leo, in Theoph. i. 63, ed. Bonn. 

2 Herod. vii. 163 ; Bevdy eal obe dvaaxerdy worpadpeves iABOY és TeAo- 
xbomyaer Soxer0ai ed AaneBaiporian téw Runes réparver. 

* Tb.; Selous wept rode "BAApSt M) ob Burkarrax Tr BlpPapor drepBarl- 
6c, ‘The witness of Herodotus is of immeasurably greater strength for 
actual fact than for these sarmises snd speeches. 
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cur. 1, Had either Carthaginians or Persians succeeded in their 
immediate share of the enterprise, the victors were to go 
on to the help of their allies in Old Greece or in Sicily as 
Different_might happen. It was therefore possible that Gelén might 
maiden ¢ have to fight, not only against the Carthaginians and their 
Carthage. allies in Sicily, but also against the great Persian host or 
some large detachment of it, flushed with victories in Attica 
and Peloponnésos. Against such a joint attack he doubt- 
less felt that he could not bear up. He therefore took 
means to ward off the attack of one of his foes, the foe 
who was the more distant and the less certain to come 
against him, Tho Persian again, in the case of the greatest 
success, was not likely to aim at more than a supremacy 
over Syracuse and all Greek Sicily; the Phonicians were 

likely to aim at utter bondage or destruction. 
Getta, | When Geldn therefore heard that Xerxés had really 
orto. crossed the Hellespont, he sent a trusty agent to Delphoi 
to watch the course of affairs, ‘This was the righteous 
man Kadmos, son of Skythés of Kés, whom we have 
already seen first lay down the tyranny of his native 
island and then bear a part in the settlement of very 
unrighteous men at Zankl$1. By this time his Samian 
comrades bad been driven out to make room for the mixed 
multitude planted in Zanklé by Anaxilas*, and Kadmos 
had seemingly, like so many others, entered the service 
of Gelén, and had doubtless received the citizenship of 
Syracuse. He was now sent by Geldn, with three ships 
of Gfty oars and a great treaeure, with orders to wait 
his poliry. and see what might happen. If the Greeks were vic- 
torious, he was to do nothing and to come back again, 
If the Great King had the better, he was to offer him the 
treasure in Gelén’s name, and withal to give earth and 
water asa sign of the submission of ull Gelén’s dominions *. 


1 See abave, p. 10. 2 Mee above, p. 115. 
3 Herod. vii. 163 ; wéuwei KéBuov ... capadortoovra viv whxny ji werée- 
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By that means, if the war with Carthage was still unde- 
cided, or decided in favour of Geldn, the further advance 
of the Persians would most likely be stayed. Gelén would 
have acknowledged the Persian as his lord; but the supre- 
macy of a lord at such a distance was likely to be little 
more than nominal. But, as all the world knows, things 
took snother turn, Kadmos waited till after the battle 
of Salamis, and went back to Syracuse to hail his master 
as victor of Himera, And it was set down ss a sign of 
his exceptional righteousness that he did go back and took 
the money with him, It seems to have been thought that 
the more obvious course would have been for Kadmos to 
g» off to some other part of the world with the treasures of 
Geln and to tun them to his own use}, 


Meanwhile Gelén and his ally Thénin were doing their 
share of the work of Hellasand Europe. Though prepara 
tions had long been making at Carthage, the immediate 
attack was brought about by an event which was its occa~ 
sion and not its cause, Most of the grest wars and revo- 
lutions of Sicily—and not of Sicily only—were immediately 
brought about by the appeal made by some discontented 
person or party in the island to an enemy who was simply 
watching his opportunity, So disloyal Christians brought 
in the Saracen; s0 disloyal Mussulmans brought in the 
Norman. In each case all that the immediate petition for 
help really did was to fix the immediate time and place of 
an invasion which was already planning. ‘The blow would 
before long have assuredly fallen in some other time and 


‘rai, mad, ‘Tho mission of Kadmos ia doubtlou a fact, and there seams no 
reuson to question its alleged object 

\ Gelén sent him (Herod. vii. 164) Bid Bamuoniony riv of abris Day 
arunftee toiear. (See above, p. 110.) His coming back vith the money ia 
thas described; én? rofa édAoii Qualuat roiet kf tanto’ kpyarpivesss xa 
bie obe Bd oTOr rotten Bdelwere. xparheas yap werédew xomuirew Ty 
ol Tédan enerpémcro, raped karo xtotas, obe HEAgoe, 
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cmse.v1. place, So it was now, An application from Sicily for 
Carthaginian help in local warfare brought the fleet of 
Carthage at the particular moment when it came, and led 
it to the north side of the island, instead of to the south. 
It carnot have done more. 
Treasonof ‘The immediate traitor to Hellas in this case was Térillos 
Hineet "of Himera, the forerumner alike of Enphémios and of Ibn- 
‘Thimna, the man who plays in the West the part which 
Hippias of Athens plays in the East. In cach case it 
Teritlon is a banished tyrant who calls in the arbarian. ‘Térillbs 
tytn had been driven out of Himera by the lord of Akragas. 
Whether Thérén had simply annexed Himera to the db- 
minious of Akragas, or whether he had been called in by a 
Himeraian party as a deliverer from a local master, we 
Hisrek have no means of judging’, But Térillos had ties of 
Hauiltar, hospitality with the Carthaginian Hamilkar son of Handa, 
who then held the post of Shophet, and, as such, is spoken 
‘Hauilkar’s of by the Greek writers as king”, Hamilkar was the son of 
recut" a Symcusan mother’, This may or may-not imply that, 
in tho days when the Phonician powers were not yet 
dangerous to eastern Sicily, the right of conmubium lad 
Action of been established between Syracuse and Carthage. Térillos 
Anerilas. Sas zealously supported by his father-in-law Anaxilas 
of Rhégion and Zanklé. The lord of two Greck cities 


1 Herod. vii. 165 ; #43 @imuce 100 Alvnaitiuov 'Axpayarrivaw uovvipxov 
Ueractels Uf Tudons Nipddos 5 Kpuriwrcv, rUpavvos baw ‘Tudgns. Grote (Vv. 
295) and Holm (i. 205) both suggest the sction of s party in Himera. 

* The great host of Carthage had orparpydy airiy’A pixar rbv “Avram, 
Kapyydiviay iévra Baia (Herod. vii. 165). He adds (166), BootAevcayra 
kar’ dvipayabiqy KapynSovian, 

Should his name be written Hamilkar or Amilkar? Movers (i. 615) 
and others make the name 17)n733, like Obadhih, Obed-edom, Abd-tl- 
amid, like Givchrist, XporiBovdor, or the Persian Tabnasp-Kouli Khan. 
In Englich transliteration the >is commonly left out, and I have written 
Asdrubal for b2av12, like dzarink, But I have surely soon tho namo 
somewhere connected, not with 133, but with 13m, like Hannibal. 

* Herod. vil. 166; KapynBénnoy Bévra ple warps, pyrplder 32 Xvey- 
bow. 
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earnestly pressed Hamilkar to an expedition against Sicily: car. vt 
he went so far as to give his children as hostages for 

his own faithfulness to the Phoenician cause, We thus Conpar- 
find the same kind of division in Sicily which we find stdGrx. 
in Old Greece. The part of Athens and Sparta and the 
other patriotic cities ia played by Syracuse and Akra- 
gas, while Anaxilas represents the medizing states of the 
motherland, as Térillos represents the banished Peisistra- 
tids. There is indeed one difference. Hippins came to 
Marathén, and Thebes gave active help to Xerxés at 
Plataia ; but we hear nothing of any share taken by 
Térillos or Anaxilas in the campaign of Himera, Bat 
Selinous, most likely as a dependency of Carthage, was 
cither ready or was constrained to give help to the ruling 
city, It was Syracuse and Akragas, Gelon and Thérdn, Pre 
with the other cities over which Geldn and Thérén ruled, Sfaclen 
on whom at this time fell the championship of Hellas in "4 
the West. 

The fleet, with the motley host that it bore, sot forth from Nunbers 
Carthage. The figures, no more trustworthy than figures Pasie 
in general, speak, besides the three hundred thousand fight- “™- 
ing men, of perhaps two thousand ships of war, and three 
thousand vessels of burthen, carrying the stores of the host, 
and also the horses and the war-chariots®, The use of these The war- 
last Carthage would seem to have inherited from Jabin ™" 
and the other warriors of the elder Canaan. Their men- 
tion now and in later times is perhaps a little startling ; 
but they were seemingly used in the carlicr Carthaginian 





2 Herod. vil. 165; pidtora Bid rhy “Avagincar... mpobvulyy, bs... rd 
twvrod lira dods Spshpors ‘Aptdug, Raft pu Und ny Bedlqr, rypeyplam 
18 n0v8998. 

2 In Diod. x4, 20, for &oeAlor, as the nuciber of the paxpa? vies, most 
modern writer, as Busolt (i. 257), seem silently to correct haroviav. The 
Jarger number is clearly exaggerated; but one might have looked for 
something grester than the smaller. On the chariots see Judges i. 19, 
iv. 3: 
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campaigns before the elephants had been brought into use, 1 
the chief means of breaking the ranks of the enemy, The 
suppliant from Himera is not spoken of at this stage, but 
it was surely he who directed the course of the voyage. 
The fleet of Hamilkar did not, as might have been ex- 
pected, sail straight to the nearest side of Sicily, and at 
once strike a great blow by an attack on Akragas in com- 
pany with the Greek allies of Carthage at Selinous. Wha 
Sclinous was hostile, the grandson of Hamilkar made 
Lilybaion his landing-place?; but Sclinous itself would 
seem the most obvious head-quarters for an attack on 
Akragas with Sclinuntine help, But the cry for help had 
come from the fallen Jord of Himera, His city was thers- 
fore chosen as the first point of attack. The campaign 
was to be waged on the northem, not on the southera, 
coast of Sicily. Thérdn, and through him Geldn, could 
be attacked on either side. 

This point being fixed, the obvious landing-place and 
centre of warfare was the chief seat of Phoenician powsr 
in the island. The fleet set sail for Tanormos, On the 
voyage a storm arose which sank the vessels that carried 
the horses and chariots, ‘Though weakened in this arm, 
the main body sailed safely along the western coast of 
Sicily. It passed under the height of Eryx, and by the 
shore of inland Segesia, As Hamilkar entered the two- 
fold haven of Panormos, he is reported to have said that 
the war was over, His fear bad been that the sea, which 
had thus far fought for the Greeks of Sicily, should alto- 
gether decide the struggle in their favour’, After three 
days spent at Panormos, the host set forth for Himera. 
The land force marched along the lower ground between 
the hills and the sea, while the fleet sailed in concert 
along the coast. Noeithor forco seoms to have met with 

+ Diod. xiii. 54. 1 Tb, xi. 20. 

2 Ib.; shaore # 6éAarra rods ZumeAuderas &ffAqras rev KwBiver, 
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any opposition till they came close to the town of Himera, aur. v. 

to which they at once laid siege on two sides. Tanding at 
Himera, as we have already seen, lay on the left bank pointe o¢ 

of the northern river of its own name, the modern Fixme Himers. 

Grande, between its mouth and that of the smaller stream 

of the Fivme Zorlo, It stood on the edge of the higher 

ground skirted by the present road from Palermo to 

Cefala, with about a mile of flat ground between the town 

and the sea, ‘The town was now, as we have seen, in pos- Tarn at 

session of the lord of Akragas, and Thérén in person was Timer 

within its walls, in command of a large force*, His 

presence at Himera shows that he knew what was the 

intended point of Carthaginian attack; yet it may be 

that at the actual momentof Hamilkar’s coming the attack 

was unexpected. Here was the main difference between 

the Persian invasion of old Greece and the Carthaginian 

invasion of Sicily, Xerxes could not strike a sudden blow. 

All his doings on his long march could not fail to be known 

to the whole world, and those whom he threatened could 

be ready for him st every point. Rut though the Sicilian 

Greeks had long known that a Punic invasion was 

coming, they could not tell the exact time and place 

where the blow would fall, The stroke might be sudden, 

and it seems to have been so. The Greek allies of ThérOn 

do not show themselves till later; the Greck allies of 

Hamilkar do not show themselves at all, Of Anaxilas we Agreement 

hear never a word; of Selinuntines we do hear that {Zam 

Hamilkar bade them by letter—sent perhaps from Panor- the Sali’ 

mos—to send their horse to Himera by a certain day, an 

that they sent back an answer, pledging themselves to do 

as he bade them‘, Hamilkar was able to form a double 


1 See vol.i. p. 414. 

+ Diod. xi. 205 @fpax 4 "Aapayavrivar Buviorys Exar Uvowur Leavy wat 
mapagurérray riv “Iulpay. 
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camp before Himera without hindrance. He occupied the 
low ground between the town and the sea by the mouth of 
the river, Here he drew the mass of his triremes on shore, 
and fenced them in with a deep ditch and a wall of wood !. 
For his land foree he made another camp, which joined the 
camp by the sea on one side, but which stretched further 
inland, While the sea-camp lay wholly between the 
hills of Himera and the cea, the land-camp spread itself 
so far that it altogether hemmed in the city on the 
westem side*, That is to say, it must have stretched 
over the low hills to the west of the hill of Himera, and 
over the valley which parts them as far as the high 
ground to the south. And this is as much as saying that 
the city had already so far spread over the western part of 
its own hill as to have fortifications on that sde*, On 
two sides therefore, west and north, Himera was fast shut 
in; bat the language of our story in no way suggests that 
there was any regular investment of the town on the land- 
ward side to the south, Outposts of course there may 
have been, and the plunderers wonld doubtless be busy 
there. But there can hardly have been any greater opera 
tions, The hill, as we have seen ®, dies away on that side 
very gradually into the general mass of ground, high and 
low. The valley to the west and the dale of the Himeras 
do not actually meet so as to isolate the hill; there is 
always something of an isthmus between them. The south 
side was therefore comparatively open; but this was not 
the side on which anything was likely to approach the 
city. It was to the east that Himera lay most open, alike 


* Died. xi. 205 réppp Bardig ol rexe Eudivg. 

1 Ib; rie 22 rin xelSy wapeuBodiy dxspace, drrinpsowmer soupsas rh 
abdet, wad xaperretras dad 15 vavrixod waparaxioparos péxpt rv brepeeape- 
vw Adjaw. These Abo: T take to be the high pointa to the acuth. 

* Th.; wa0dhov ray 73 apis Becyds plpor kararaBlyuevos. 

* See vol. i p. 416, 

* Soe vole i. ps 415. 
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to Greek friends from Syracuse and to Greek enemies from mar. vi. 
Zanklé. Hamilkar however does not seem to have spread 
his lines to the east of the river. The sea-camp was to the 
north, the land-camp to the west, The ships of burthen 
had carried a stodk of provisions which were brought on 
shore for immediate use; the vessels that carried it were 
sent off to Africa and Sardinia to fetch more’, ‘The Phoo- 
nician part of Sicily is not spoken of; its contributions had 
most likely been already taken in during the stay at 
Panormos. Twenty triremes were not drawn on shore, 
but were left afloat to keep watch against any sudden 
need *, 

Having thus made his military arrangements for a siege, Battle 
Hamilkar led out a picked body of men *—we should like figs, , 
to know which of all the nations gathered under his bannere 
were specially chosen for such a service—to an attack 
on the city, perhaps rathor to challonge ite defenders to 
come forth and try their strength, A sally was made from 
Himera, most likely from its western side. Whether it defea: of 
was led by Thértn in person we are not told; but the ™S*ee* 
battle or skirmish was unfavourable to the men of Himera 
or of Akragas. Not a few were slain, and the hearts of 
ThérSn and his followers sank within them‘. They Mossege 
shrank from any farther unassisted attempts at resistance ; £34, 
and Thérda sent a message to his ally at Syracuse, praying 
him to come with all speed to the deliverance of Himera. 


‘We know not whether Gelén had been looking for a Gdon's 
Carthaginian attack on Syracuse itself. On the one hand, Prpe"* 
he was fully equipped for immediate action; on the other, 

+ Diod, xi, 26, 

* This appears from Did. xi. 24; eltoo: wads paxpal Bulguyer ray ive 
Burm, bs “AsidKas ode ivebAumyce apis ras dvayralas xpias. By this we 
must correct the words of ¢. 20, ra paxpas vais dadoas évehunoe. 

Th, 205 robs dplorors rv orparorar drakapéy. 

+ Th, 205 sarewAdfaro rods lv 1h wide, § Ohpen goByéels, 
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the fact that he was at Syracuse and not at Himera 
seems to show that he had not looked for the blow to fall 
at the point where it did fall, During the time of waiting, 
his preparations had been busy and vigorous; but the only 
detail that we hear of is the sacrifice made by his wife 
Damareta and the other noble matrons of his dominioas. 
‘They gave up their ornaments to the public service, and 
out of them a special coinage was struck for the payment 
of the troops, which bore the name of the wife of Gelén. 
His care had prospered so well that he had a host ready to 
march at the moment when the news came of the distress 
of Himera?, If figures are to be trusted, he set forth at 
the head of a greater force than he had offered to send to 
the help of Old Greece, ‘That last was doubtless conosived 
as only part of the warlike strength of the lord of Syra- 
cuse, while the army that marched to Himera might seem 
to be the whole. The numbers are given as fifty thousand 
footmen, without distinction between heavy-armed and 
others, and five thousand horse. ‘The great proportion of 
this last force, as compared with the armies of Sparta or 
even of Athens, marks the number of wealthy men in 
Syracuse and the other cities under Gelin’s rule, and 
further points to the special advantages of the horse-breed- 
ing land of Sicily. He pressed with all speed to Himera ; 


* Bavolt (ii, 260) profers and I think rightly, this explanation, that of 
the lexisographers, Julius Pollux (Ix, 85) and Hsychios (v. Anuaptrier), 
to the story in Diodéros, xi 26, This last connects the coinage with the 
crown voted to Damarsta after the vietory. It in hard to see how the 
money could be oined out of that. Pollux mentions that other women 
sd s vhace. Soe also the Scholisst on Pindar, Ol. i. ag (purporting to 
quote Timaioe) ; Anuaplrn, dy’ fx nal r2 Anuaplriey rbuiope We Zucedlg. 
Berg has found  roference in SimPnides, Ep. 141, as ho bas oorreoied 
it by putting together the extracta in the Scholiast on Pyth. i. 155, and 
Sonidaa in Aapérav. He thus gives us two lines ; 

X€ iwardy Atepiy wad revrhxovra raddrrow 

Aapapkrov xpvc0d, ras Bexkras Beedray, 
But is it not a little harsh to make Aapiperos an adjective! 
® Diod. ai, 21 ; 6 88 Pédey wal abrds tromands fy rv Wrap, 
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we should be glad to hear something of the details of his cur. vi. 
march. If he took a straight course, he would go right 
through the heart of the Sikel country and by Henna 

iteclf, Unluckily we are told nothing at this time of the Nomea- 
elder inhabitants of the land. We are left to guess that $27, 
they stood aloof during this strife for the dominion of 

their soil between the two more fortunate nations which 

had planted themselves among them. 

In the story, as it is told us, a story which of course Geldn and 
comes from Syracusan and not from Akragantine sources, "™"*™ 
there scems a certain disposition to put the energy of 
Gelén in contrast with the faint-heartedness of Thérén. 

But we can hardly doubt that Gelon really was the chief 
actor in the great deliverance that was coming. He drew 
near to Himera on the castern side, doubtless along the 
broad valley of the winding river, gladdening the hearts 

of the besieged as they saw the relieving force draw near?. 

On the right bank of the river he pitched a camp of his Geln’s 
own, defended by a deep ditch and palisade, but keeping “"? 
up a close communication with the besieged city. Himera 

was in short hemmed in between two camps, one of friends, 

the other of enemies?, ‘The presence of the friendly army 
kindled again the spirits of the besieged, and, before risking 

the decisive struggle with the enemy, Gelin took every 
means to keep up the hearts of all on his side. Till his 
coming, the defenders of Himer had ceased to venture 
beyond their walls, while marauders from the Punic camp 
spread freely over the whole country, foraging and plunder- 

ing. It was a new thing for them when they were hunted 
down by the Syracusan horsemen and carried off as captives, 

1 Diod. xi. a1; Exolqoe Bappety rods spbrep xarawerArysérous ras Tay 
Kapxqtuviaw iurépers, 

2Tb.; adris orparomeBelav olediar Padspevor viv wepl riv xdhw rhmaw, 
rabryy piv dryipoae, rdeppy Babel eal yapaxdari wepidaBiv. The site ie 
‘not mentioned ; but it cannot fail to have been where I have put it in the 
text, 
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cuar.vr, to the number of ten thousand, into the Syracusan camp !. 
Geln It must have been now, if ever, that Gelon practised the 
Prioner. device which is attributed to him, as it is to some later 
Greek generals, of selling his prisoners naked. Men used 
to the games of Greece were to be shown the difference 
between themselves and their enemies, above all, between 
themselves and the swarthy Africans’. We are told too 
that ThérOn, in his fright, had blocked up all the gates of 


Hoopes Himera, Gelén caused them to be opened again, and even 


theblosked jade fresh openings in the walls’. In all these ways 


Gel6n raised the spirits of the men of Himera; they had 
found a chief whom they could trust, and they no longer 


shrank from the enemy *. 


The Hattie At last the great day came, the day that was to decide, 


ator for a season at least, whether Sicily, or any part of it, was 


to remain within the bounds of the European world. We 


a would still fain belicve that the twofold salvation of Hellas 
mis.” was wrought on the same day in East and West, We would 


still hope that, on the same morning when the Hellenic 
pean was echoed back from the island rock of Salamis, 


1 Diod. xi. a1; oBror [ol imei] wapaBigex tmpavévres Bueonapulvocs drix- 
‘ras ard Thy xdpur. 

2 Front, Strat.i. 11. 18; “Gelo, Syracusanorum tyrannus, bello adversun 
Beenos suscepto cum multos copisset, infirmissimum quemque, precipue 
ex suriliaribus qui nigerimi crant, nudatom in conspectum suorum 
prodaxit, ut perstaderent contemnendos.” The “ ausiliares” (fSupayor) 
‘seem to be oppoted both to noNrtxoi and to wotwrot, ‘The same story is 
told of Agésilaos (Xen. Ag. i. 28), only this time the barbarians were not 
“ nigertimi" but Acveol, 0d 78 pdprore inBieotas, One begins to think of 
some Inter Greeks and Albanians. 
ae ® Diod. xi. a1 dudcas ris widas, As bd poor rpbrepor dopeoBsuqoas of 
‘wipt @hpaiva, ratras roivavsloy Bid Thy aramppbyysir bfqeoddpnoe wal Addac 
spooearcaxeiace. ‘hh 

5 Bach. Pers. 388; 

pdrroy uy yor wéhabes “EXASvew répe 
pormpbav edphuner, Spoor 3! Spa 
drrmaddage moudribos vkrpas 

tx. 
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when the Hellenic trireme, be she of Athens or of Aigina omar. v1. 


it skills not, dashed hard her brazen prow into the defences 
of the ship of old Phenicia 1, at that self-same moment 
the horsemen and the spearmen of Syracuse and Akragas 
were pressing forward in the same cause against enemies 
of the self-same stock, Hellas against Canaan, the elder 
Hellas against the elder Canaan, the younger against the 
younger—that, was the cause to be judged on that me- 
morable day, Of the work of that day by the shore of 
Himera we have two tales, It is not easy to bring them 
into exact agreement, above all as regards the fate of the 


Pheenician leader. Herodotus gives us one story as the The two 
Carthaginian version, bnt implies that the Syracuaans told {taiee.of 


another tale, ‘That other tale has been handed down to 
us by the native historian of Sicily. We have the two to 
compare ; to reconcile them is a harder task. 


From the Carthaginian version we learn no details of The Car 


the ups and downs of the battle. We hear only that men ‘afin 


fought on from morning till evening, and that night 
closed on the utter rout of the motley host of Carthage ®. 
The Greek of Sicily, fighting for his own soil, was too 
strong for the barbarian of Libya fighting at his master’s 
bidding, too strong for the barbarian of Spain or Gaul 
or Italy, salling himself for the hire which he was not to 
handle. Meanwhile, in the Semitic version, a version which 
breathes a truly Semitic spirit in every word, the Shophet 
of Carthage is painted after the likeness of Moses and 


* Compare the two stories im Herodotus (viii 84) with the vero ia 
Aaschylus which most concerns as (Pers. 49), which leaves it open; 
<1 Apge 3 tpBongs EXryrin, 
vais, wdwOpater wivra towleans veto 
rebpupb. 

4 See Appendix XX. 

+ Herodotas, it will be remembered (see above, p. 160), places the fight 
of Himera on the same day as the fight of Salamis. On thet day (vii. 167), 
of pay BapBepor rotor "EAAgat ty 7H Eucedig budxovro ef Heds dpfduorot 
expe Beidns spins’ tm roaoiro -yap Réyerai edeboas Thy aboraow. 

VOL. It, ° 
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Samuel, rather than after that of Joshua and Szul. While 
the fight was waging, Hamilkar abode in his camp by the 
shore. He had a great secrifiee to do to Baal, a sacrifice 
which would work more mightily for the canse of the 
worshippers of Baal than aught that he could do in the 
fight with his single arm. A huge fire was kindled, and, 
hour after hour, Hamilkar kept on making his offerings 
to the gods of Carthage. On such a day as this it was 
not enough to give to the heavenly powers some small part 
of the victims’ flesh, while their worshippers feasted on 
the rest. Whole-burnt-offering upon whole-burat-offering, 
bodies—were they of man or beast ? were thay alive or 
dead ?—cast without stint into the flame, were the devout 
offerings of the Judge of Carthage. And hour after hour 
the gods of his race seemed to smile on him ; lucky omens 
steadily showed themselves to tho inquiring soothsayers!, 
But Zeus on the hill of Akragas, Athéné in the island of 
Syracuse, were that day too strong for Baalim and Ash- 
taroth, At the moment when Hamilkar, after so many 
gifts to the flames, was pouring forth his drink-offering, 
he looked from his camp, and saw his army scattered 
before the pursuit of victorious Hellas. Thea he made 
yet one more offering, and one more costly thaa all. ‘The 
life of the Shophet of Carthage was due to Carthage ; 
Hamilkar threw himself into the fire and was seen no 
more®, Search far and wide was made for him at the 
bidding of the conqueror, but nowhere on earth was the 
Punic leader to be found living or dead 3, But the gods 

1 There is something wonderfully striking in the picture drawn by 
‘Herodotus (vii, 167): 5 88 "Aulixas ty rodry 16 xpbrq nlraw by 78 orparo- 
dB Uiere nod eaddeepdero, dni wupiis wepihns odyara Bha wcrayiCor. On 
the aduara 8a s2e Grote, ¥. 297. 

7 Th. 166; ds § ovuBoas re éyévero al ds ioaodro 7h ndxp ddanoPivar 
rwbévonas' obre-yép (avra obre dnobarivra gaviva: oiBauoi -yis* 7d av 
‘rip tregentety Biffuevor Téduva, See Appendix XX. 

3 Th, 167; Udy BR rpomiy rv dawred yeroudem, ds truce Imanivian 
oiot Ipoion, dive dourdy és 1).x0p° obre By waraxardiérra dpavieOfvat, 
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whom he served gave him his reward. ‘The city which our. v. 
might have nailed him to the cross if he had come back 

to tell the tale of his army’s overthrow could honour the 

man who so strangely gave his life for her. In every Honours 
colony and dependency of Carthage memorials were raised £2! ” 

to Hamilkar son of Hannén ; in Carthage itself arose the 
proudest memorial of all. He who had so bountifully 
served the gods himself received the offerings due to a 
hero?; and seventy years later his grandson offered a richer 
offering still to avenge Hamilkar’s death on the spot where 

he had died. 


The tale of the self-sacrifice of Hamilkar is so over- Estmate 
whelmingly grand in itself that it is » comfort that it gov 
suggests no hard questions of topography. It happened, 
or it did not happen, It might have happened anywhere. 

If it happened anywhere at Himera, it certainly happened 

on the low ground between the hills and the sea. The Syrcnsan 
tale which was told at Syracuse goes into far greater 
detail, and it needs some pains to adapt it to the circum- 

stances of the ground. The Syramsan and the Cartha- 

ginian version cannot be reconciled; yet the two have a 
common element in this, that a great sacrifice offered by 
Hamilkar forms a leading feature in each. As the tale 

was told in the Greek tongue, the Shophet of Carthage 

made ready, on the shore of one of the seas of Hellas, 

to sacrifice with all pomp and costliness to the Hellenic 

ruler of the waters, A day was announced for a great Hamilkec’s 
sacrifice to Poseidén’, In this version the place of offering Pasion” 
would seem to be the temple of which the remains still 

exist on the left bank of the Himeras*, The day fixed 

1 Herod, vii. 167; Kopxp8évor rodro dy of Otova, roiro BE prhpara 
bnolnoar bv ndaper rH01 tédc1 Tay dwoixiBowr, by abtii Te peyoror Kapy7dévi, 

+ Diod. xi. 21; 100 "ApiAna &arpiBovros yer Kara Hy vavruciy orparone- 

Belay, rapasxeva{oplvoy 8 Ober 7G Nloaudin peyadonperis. 

3 See vol. i. pp. 415, 416. 
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caar. vi. for this act of worship to the gods of the enemy was the 
The, day on which the horsemen of Selinous had promised to 
expected show themselves in the Carthaginian camp. The Greek 
from, god could not be worshipped in due order unless men 
familiar with the Hellenic religion were there to guide 
his Phenician worshippers in the unaccustomed rites of 
Letien | Hellas. But that day the teachers were lacking. The 
by Gebn,. letters cont from Selinous to Hamilkar fell into the hands of 
Gdon?. The lord of Syracuse kuew how lo improve sich 
‘His stra a chance. He sent out horsemen of his own by night. 
‘em “They were bidden to show themselves before the camp 
as the expected contingent from Selinous. Once within the 
wooden wall, they were to slay Hamilkar and to set fire to 
the ships that had been drawn on shore. Scouts were set 
on the hills. When they saw the Greek horsemen within 
the Phomician camp, they were to raise a concerted signal 
from the heights. The difficulty in this account is that, 
though there are neighbouring heights to the south higher 
than the towa, yet there are none from which the ground 
between the town and the sea ean be sven. We must 
therefore suppose, odd as the phrase sounds, that the 
heights spoken of are those of the town itself, as com- 
pared with the camp of Geldn pitched below in the dale of 
the Himers, When the time eame, when the horsemen 
had made their way into the sca-camp of the enemy, Cielén 
himself was to lead the main body of his army to attack 
their other camp on the low western hills. 
The Sra The scheme was successfully carried out. The night 
homemen before the day appointed for the coming of the Soli- 
admittedto puntines, Syracusan horsemen, under cover of the dark- 


the Punic 
camp.” ness, made a roundabout march, most likely by an inland 


1 Diod. xi. a1 (see above, p. 183) : Huov dard rijs xépas iwwels Eyovres pdr 
iv Tava fiBNappor, Imorodds KopiCovra waph Zouvourriay, ty ol: Hr 
terpaxpévor bre pls hy Expaper tudpay ’Apidnas dooreidar robs tereis, 
pis abriy deréuvoun. 
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course south of the city, which brought them to the cur. vs 
western side of the Punic sea-eamp. The morning came; 

and, when the sun rose, the horsemen, not of Selinous but 

of Syracuse, were ready before the gate. None suspected 

the trick. Dorian Greeks were looked for, and Dorian 

Grecks were there; the keepers of the gates weleomel the 
coutingent of the faithful dependency. Once within the 

walls, the work began, Hamilkar was, it would seem, 
standing ready for the pious duties of the festival, waiting 

for the coming of his Greek allies to offer his victims to 
Poseidén with the dawn of day. But, instead of allies, Deith of 
the destroyer was upon him, ‘The enemy was within the Hanilker 
camp; the Shophet himself was slain before the altar ; ing of the 
fire was set to the ships; the signal from the hills tld 
Gelon that one part of the work was done, and that the 

time was come for him to take that share in it which he 

had allotted to himself, 

Gelén was waiting for the call, whether in his camp on Geltn 
the right hank of the Himeras or at any point nearer to janteaet 
the expected scene of action. ‘The most obvious path from 
that camp to the land-camp of the Carthaginians would 
be by the landward side, over the isthmus, so to speak, 
which parts the westem valley from the dale of the 
Himeras. At whatever point, Gelén was ready with his 
host marshalled for batile; and, by whatever course, he 
made his way with all the speed in his power to the Punic 
land-camp. The oficers left there in command led out their 
troops to meet hin, and the stout barbarians of Europe 
and Africa fought manfully from the small vantage- 
ground which was given them by the low hills on which 
they were encampel. The great struggle of the day was 
now come, on the ground westward of the city, 


2 Did. xi, 22 aide eporBpapdrree 7@ ‘Apllag wept rv Gurla yeropinyy 
roinay piy daidor, ras 82 vais évbepnoay, éxcsa tv oxentr dpdvron 73 
cbeenpor, kt. 
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cua. The battle is described to us with much life, but only in 
‘The batile. peneral terms. The trumpets sounded on both sides; the 
war-shouts went up; Greek and barbarian strove which 
should rend the skies with a mightier ery’, The con- 
tending hosts swayed backwards and forwards; victory 
was long uncertain? This general picture is all that we 
have; but the fight of Himera must have been one of no 
Contrast of small moment in the history of warfare. It musi have been 
weapons triel of tacties and weapons; it must even have been 
in some sort a forerunner of the days of Kynoskephalai 
and Pydna, The men of the Greek phalanx, not yet 
marshalled with the full skill that was to come in after 
days in Thebes and Macedon, but already praatising the 
Dorian tactics of shield and spear, had to strive, perhaps 
against the claymore of Gaul, certainly against the short 
stabbing-sword whose use the Iberian taught to the Roman, 
The day was undecided when the flames from the burning 
ships rose to their height, and when men came from the 
Suooms of sea-camp with the news of the death of Hamilkar. The 
“hearts of the Greeks were stirred and quickened. Strong 
in the hope of victory, they pressed on more fiercely ®. The 
barbarians gave way and took to flight. It was now perhaps 
that for a moment fortune seemed again to turn to the side 
of Carthage. The Greeks burst into the camp ; it seemed 
an easy prey; they were scattered after the rich plunder of 
The bar- the Carthaginian tents. But the stoutest of barbarians, 
Pasi, the Spanish swordsmen, had either not given way, or had 
the camp. formed again. They fell on the disordered Sikeliots, and 





* Died. xi. 22, Wherever Divdoros got his picture, whether from Timslos 
or from any one earlier, it is at least a vigorous ome; dpod 2% rate @damyfey 
iy duportpous ols oxparorétoss tofuawoy 13 woheuuedy al epavy) rv 
Buvapdrwn bwaards névero, gudoripougbvar duportian 7H peylOu ris Bos 
‘bueplipa robs dvrereraypévovs, 

* Lb.; ris ndxps Bedpo kdntice raarrevopirys. 

* Thy dpra rfp ward ras rads groyds dpselans ds Opos, wal rway dmoy- 
yeurdoran 20v 705 oxparqyot pivor, of uly “EAAqves Wéppncar, 
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slew not a few. And now came the turn of Thérén and omar. v1 
the men of Akragas to play their part in the day’s work !, Tbe battle 
Perhaps they had been left to guard the city; at any rate fee” 
they are spoken of as acting as a ceparate division of the “"™ 

army, The lord of Akrages fetched a compass to the 
farther west, and eame upon the camp hehind the spot 

where Greek and barbarian were still struggling, to the 
advantage of the barbarian, ‘Thérdn’s men set fire to the 

tents; even the brave Iherians, attacked on beth sides, now 

lost heart, and sought refuge in the ships which were still 

afloat ?. 

Those who found such a shelter as this were the ex- Stanghter 
ceptionally Iucky ones in the defeated army, The great M2... 
mass fled hither and thither; the orders of Geldn were to 
spare none. Figures again are dangerous; but the men 
of Syracuse and Akragas boasted that hslf the Cartha- 
ginian army, a hundred und fifty thousand barbarians of 
every race, were slaughtered in the flight and in the 
pursuit. A body of those who eseaped sought shelter on 
a rocky height among the hills, and there for a while 
strove to defend themselves. ‘The spot bas been looked 
for on the height of Calogero, between the site of Himera 
end its Baths, Wherever the spot was, the height was 
waterless; thirst soon drove its defenders to surrender®, 

Others were scattered hither and thither, and were 
gradually brought in by the victors as part of the plunder, 
‘The few who reached the ships’ that were at anchor strove News 
to sail to Africa, Tt is perhaps a legendary addition which Bowes, 
talls how the sea again fought for Sicily—Poseidén 
had at least not hearkened to his alien worshipper—how 
the ships on their voyage were broken by another storm, 

1 Seo Appendix XX. 

2 This comes out in ¢. 24; woddodr iv pevylerov dvadapodrar [al 
eee (xi. 21) saya only def ran rérov ipyuviv. Holm (i. 207) 
suggests Calogero with much likelihood. 
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and how the news of the day of Himera was brought to 
Carthage by » few men in a small boot, That boat is 
clearly the fellow of that other boat in which Xerxés crossed 
the Hellespont, Such a tale is hardly needed to swell the 
greatness of either of the twin victories of that great day. 
‘At Himera, as at Salamis, Hellas had won, And in one 
way Himera was more than Salamis; no Plataia was 
needed to finish the work. For seventy years from the 
day of that great deliverance, the Phonician settlements 
in Sicily remained, with the slightest exceptions, harmless 
neighbours of the Greeks. 


Hellas had vanquished Canaan ; and Hellas, so much at. 
least of her as had gone to make a new Hellas on Sicilian 
soil, had now to pay her duty of thanks and offerings to 
the gods and the men who kad fought for her. First 
and foremost among mortal deliverers were the Syracusan 
horsemen who had made ther way into the camp .of 
Hamilkar, and who had dyed the altar, whether of Molech 
or of Poseidén, with the blood of his chief worshipper. For 
them, and for all who had done good work in the fight, 
Gelon had fitting gifts and bidges of military prowess®, 
But all the allied troops received their share of the spoil; 
the countless captives were meted out as not the least 
precious part of it®. No small share of the trophies were 
nailed up in the chief temples of Himera as an offering to 


1 Diod. xi. 24 OAlyor 26 ries ty wxpd onda Baoadesres tle Kapyn6va, 
Beodgnoar trois wenlras, etvropor momncduwror rip dndgoow, br. mévres of 
BaBévre els rIv Zuedlar drodsAasw. So in the parallel case (Asch. 
Bers, 254) the dnépaans is atrropos enough ; 

whe dnbeyeg eBr Rimrdtoe wbBory 

Mpaas, arparis ip més Bhaire BapBipan. 

2 Diod. ai. 255 rovs 76 lntis robs dvadbvras rov’AulAnay Bupeais triyqee, 
eal riov EXAuv rods Hyipanarebras dporelow exbopyee, Seemingly all the 
horsemen and some of the others. 

* Tb; 7d 04 Acerd (roy Aapipan] perd rav alxparéray deplpce 10% 
euppdxees, 
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the gods who had kept the walls of their city. But the czar. v. 
greatest and most brilliant share of the captive shields and at Syra- 
weapons was carried home to Syracuse, to enrich the holy “"* 
places of the Islard and the Olympieion, and of the newer 

city that was springing up at Celon’s bidding. With Retam of 
the spoils of victory, at the head of his vietorious army, @40%,20 
the lord of Syracuse marched back to his capital, He 
entered, doubtless by the gate in the wall of his own 
building, in all the glory of the deliverer of Hellenic 

Sicily. 

On that solemn day of triumph, the victor of Ilimera, His appeal 
tyrant as he was, could afford to bear himself as other (2, 
than a tyrant. At such a moment he could'venture to call 
together the whole folk of Syracuse, doubtless in the wide 
agora between the hill and the harbour, which he had made 
the meeting-place of the enlarged city. 'Thither pressed 
the mixed multitude who owed their citizenship to his 
gift; thither pressed those older citizens, patrician and 
plebeian, to each of whom he had at least given freedom 
from the rule of their immediate rivals. On that day, the 
Corinthian sprung from a comrade of Archias, the enfran- 
chised Sikel who had helped to drive him forth to Kas- 
menai, the last mercenary from whatever land whose stout 
blows dealt at Gelon’s bidding had won him a place on the 
burgher-roll of Syracuse—all would join with one heart 
and with one soul to welcome the deliverer of all, On 
that day Geldn could trust them all, He bade each man The armed 
come to the assembly girded with his weapons; he alone Sam! 
stood among them unarmed, in no pomp of military or amed. 
civie command, in the simplest garb of a citizen’s daily 
life, Our thoughts are carried on to that armed assembly 

+ Diod. xi. raw $2 Aapipow ra KaAALTTEVoTA rapepbrage Bovrd- 
pevos rods & rais Suparoaas veds roapiou role axidos' Tov 8° d\Aav 7A 
‘wohAd pay by "Tulpa mpeotiaae ris tmgavcerdrois Tay lepay. We mourn 


tthe loss of all the temples of Himera, save our one fragment, 
2 Tb, 26; owinaye eendqolar xposrdtas Swavres éwarray perd rar 
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which welcomed returning Godwine beneath the walls of 
London, or rather to the crowds which, on the day of 
Lepanto and the day of Vienna, greeted the man sent 
from God whose name was John, Before that multitude 
Geldn, like Sulla, made his full defence, his apologia pro 
vita sa. His later days needed no counsel for the de- 
fence; but one would have bea well pleased to hear him 
cross-examined either by a son of Hippokratés or by a man. 
of Megara who had escaped from the slave-market. But in 
that hour of victory and thankfulness there was no accuser. 
Each action of Gelén’s life, as he described it, was listened 
to with admiring shouts, ‘The tyrant stood before them, an 
easy mark for a Syracusan Melanippos or Harmodios ; but 
the tyrant was forgotten in the deliverer. With one shout 
of joy men greeted Gelén with the titles which men gave 
to the immortal gods, titles which in after days were more 
freely lavished on mortal princes. They hailed him as 
benefactor, as saviour, and as king *, 

‘Now are we in this lust name to see a formal vote of the 
Syracusan commonwealth bestowing a definite rank and 
authority on the vietorious general of the commonwealth #? 
There is something to be said ou both sides. From this 
moment the writer whom we have chiefly to follow in these 
times changes his mode of speech. From heneeforth he 
always speaks of Gelén and his successors as kings, and 
of their dominion as a kingdom‘. Nor can we forget 
the traces of abiding or restored kingship which we have 
seen in other Sikclict cities and elsewhere among the 
scattered settlements of Greece’, Still, on the whole, it 


Berav. albrds Bi ob phyoy vay Sxdav yyupvds els vhy tundgelar FOO, Ard 
al axiran tv Iparly mpooenéay, #.7-d 

1 Died. xi. 26 ; dxedoyhoaro wept marrds 705 Blov wal rév werpayuiran 
abr pds robs Zupexoziovs. 

1Tb.; roooirov dade 100 pi) rexeiy ripwplas ds répavvos, Gore mg 
gov} wivras dnovahely edepyiryy wal cartipa xol Basiéa, 

* See Appendix XIII, * See Appmdix XIII, * See Appendix I. 
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seems safer not to look on Gelén as clothed with any cur. vi 
formal kingship over Syracuse or over any other spot on 

the carth’s surface. We may rather conceive him as for Probable 
the moment lifted up altogether above mortal men by ene 
titles which he shared with Zeus and the other dwellers 

on Olympos. Men would then hail a victorious chief as 
Euergetés, Sitér, Basileus, 2s in other times they might 

have hailed him as Imperator, There was at least none 

on earth greater than he. When Belisarius in later days, 

and when Roger in days later still, came to Syracuse in 
Gel6n’s steps, titles had so far stiffened by usage that to 

have hailed them as men now hailed Gelin would have 

been treacon against an absent sovereign or overlord. 

The somewhat theatrical element in this otherwise 
striking story, the appearance of Gelén, unarmed and 
lightly chd, before the armed multitude, was the part 
which most struck men’s fancies in later times, Tt has Legendary 
put on more than one variety of legendary shape. In Sway. 
some of the tales no reference at all is made to Geldn’s 
position as victor at Himera. In one, at which we have 
already glanced, the appeal becomes the mere trick of a 
candidate for power by which Gelin the general is able 
to turn himoolf into Geln the tyrant 1, Hero the ciroum- 
stances are wholly misunderstood. In another version 
Gel6n is already tyrant, but a mild tyrant. Hearing of a 
plot against his power, he calls together the citizens to an 
armed assembly, and himself comes before them in full 
armour, Ho tolls thom what ho has done for them; he 
tells them also of the plot against him, He then strips off 
his armour; he stands defenceless before them, and bids 
them deal with him as they may think good?, They 

4 Seo abovo, p. 137, and Appendix XIII. 

3 ‘This story comes from Ailian, Var. Hist. xiii, 37. Gelon rhw ris dpxie 
earkoracw apqérara dye; but oracidbus rwves plotted against him. Then 
comes the mene in the assembly, winding up with the words, dium 
xpioGat 3 71 Botreode. 
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confirm his power by a formal act. They also give over 
his enemies to him, and he gives them back to the citizens 
for their own judgement*®. In a third version, which 
comes nearer to the real state of the case, Geldn, victor 
at Himera, master of all Sicily, comes unarmed into the 
assembly, and offers to give up his power®, The citizens 
refuse the offer; they had found him no monarch, but a 
popular ruler*, In neither of these two latter stories is 
there any mention of the title of king. But they both 
seem to point to some tradition of a formal act of some 
kind following the great victory, an act by which the 
power of Gelén was put on a more legal footing than 
before. And it is said that the appearance of Gelon in his 
undress was commemorated hy a statne, perhaps that which 
in Timoleén’s days was pieked out for special honour, when 
the forms of other Syracusan rulers were defaced. For 
men still knew and reverenced the name of him who had 
smitten the Carthaginians at Himera °, 

But even that praise did not seem enough for some of 
the Sicilian admirers of Gelén. That the lord of Syracuse 
had no share in the fight of Salamis was no blame to him; 
yet men felt as if he ought to have been there, that, in his 

+ Allian, V. H. xiii. 37; riv dpxiw fwxay. 

7 Ib.; robrou: dace 76 Biuy nusphoaaba, 

+ This is in the same collection, vi. 1x; TéAaw dv ‘Iuépg vueqoas Tabs 
RapxyBovious, agar by! taurdv Thy RuxeNioy brovhoaro, elra tAdLy ts thy 
zopas ris Egare dnodtives ols woXiras viv doxiy. 

5 of 88 oix Sedov, Opdovérs renupazlyos adrod Onporixurépov # ward. 
iy ray pordpxar efousiar. 

4 "The statue is mentioned in both the stories in Alin. In the one he 
is yyurés ; in the other by d(éarg xiran1, But in Diodbrot he is dxtrow év 
Iparig. According to one tale the statue in set up dy 79 rs ZneAlas"Hyas 
veG (see Holm, Topografis di Siracusa, 186). ‘The story in Platarch, Tim. 
23, speaks only of 'éAavos dvBpids 700 naAciod rupévvov. They spared him, 
aryipere wot Tipévres Tov deOpa ris viens 4y mpOr ‘luleg Kapyntorievs 
diner. 

On one of his stories Allian, or the writer whom he copied, makes the 
comment; §v tore ris Snuayanlas airod irdwryun eal rolt els dy werd 
rabra aldiva ukddounty Spxew BiB0ryu0, 
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own phrase, the year of Hellas was not: perfect: without its cia. v1 
spring. alos therefore arose that, even after he had sent 

away the envoys, he was still minded to send help to the 

Greek allies, if the coming of the host of Hamilkar had 

not hindered him?, And this no doubt is true in a sense. 

Gelén might likely enough have taken his part at Salamis, 

if he had not been needed at Himera. Another tale is 

told how, after Himera, when his own land was safe, he 

was minded to help the land of his fathers. He was 
making ready for the new enterprise, his fleet was on the 

point of suiling, when news came from the mother city of 
Syracuse that his help was no longer needed? ‘Tales like 

these do not get beyond the region of surmises; they 

simply show what men thought that the ideal course of 

history would have been. ‘The true light in which to luok Historic 
on the victors of Salamis and the victors of Himera is that fhe victory 
in which they themselves claimed to stand, that in which * Himera. 
the men of their own day placed them. The Eastern 

and the Westem Greeks were fellow-workers in the same 

cause, working to free Hellas in both her seats from the 

attacks of barbarian enemies, Well did the verse of Verses of 
Simbnidés, graven on the votive tripod of Geldn, tell how snd 

the four sons of Deinomentés, victorious over barbarian Pindsr. 


nations, gave a helping hand to the freedom of Hellas®, 


4 Herod, vii. 165; Adyerai 32 eal réte tmd viv dy AueeAin olxnutrar, os 
Span al plrrow Apxccbas tnd Aaxedaiporlaw 6 Tear tBohénae ay role 
“BAAgo1, eu}, wor-A, Tt in in this oddly casual way that Herodotus brings 
in tho whole siory of the Carthaginian invasion, beginning with the 
driving ou! of Térillos by Theron. 

9 Acoording to those whom Disdéros (xi. 26) followed, Gelon rapcaxeud- 
Gero wohAg Buvdues ahcdy Ent rv EAAAIa wal cuzpayedv rola “EAMqot ward 
-ribv Mepadiv. 155 B2 rasrov wldRovro wowsTebas ry dveryaryy karéedeurdy 
ives tx KoplsGov, Tho nows wis of the fight of Salamis and the flight 
of Xerxés ; yet surely the horsemen of Syracuse might have been useful 
at Platais, 

® ‘The Lines of Simonid@s on the tripod offered by the brothers (Schol, 
Pyth. 1 155, Borgk, iil. 485) hsve been alrendy referred to (se p. 190) 
in their Snancial aspect. The four brothers, Geldn, Hieron, Polyzélos, and 
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case, vt, Well did Pindar sing the common praise of all who hid 
rescued Hellas from heavy bondage. Of Athens and her 
glory he would sing at Salamis; of Sparta he would sing 
at the foot of Kithairén, where the Median bowmen fell. 
And to the sons of Deinoments the hymn should rise by 
the well-watered coast of Himera, to tell how by their 
deeds of arms the foemen perished !. And we may notive 
that it ic Syracuse and her lord, her lord and all his 
brethren, who stand forth as the champion princes of the 
champion city, Akragas and Thérén pale before them. 
Geltn and Geldn is the deliverer; Thérdn is simply delivered. We 
‘Thér0n. ave ventured to liken the lord of Syracuse to the prince 
who delivered Vienna ; we are sometimes almost tempted 
to liken the lord of Akragas to the prince whom he de- 
livered. Such a comparison would be unfair; Thérén and 
his people have clearly received less than their due share of 
honour. Yet in the one tale which has come down to us 
to show that the men of Akragas had a real share in the 
work, though they have their part in the battle, though 
they even turn the scale, yet their part is distinctly 
secondary to that of Gelén and his Syracusans by whom 


the fight had been begun and kept on. In the laureate 


‘Thraryboules, join to record the deliverance of Hellas by their hands. ‘The 
whole poem, as arranged by Bergk, stands thus; 
gnud Tédaw’, “Upane, Trodifnroy, @paxsAaudov, 
rai’as Aewoubrevs, rd» Tanéd’ drOinevas, 
4% iwardy Aerpiv nal wevrheovra randrrey 
Aayaptrou xpuse®, ras Becdras Jexiray, 
BipBapa vuctaarras Urq moddiy 82 sapeayeiv 
odpgaxor "EAAnow xeip’ bs eerbepiny. 
» Pind. Pyth. 1.1455 
++ + dplopar 
dp ply Yadepivos ‘AGqvalan yépir 
jody, by Exdprq 8° tyler mpd Kidupfivos payor, 
rales M4Bion Képor éyruAsrogor 
sup) 28 rly Gulpor dardr "Iudps ralDeoour Owor Auropiveos Téxcous, 
rir ABigarr? Lug’ dperg, roReplor dvOpSy wapdvran, 
* Diol, ai. 25. 
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strains of Pindar all the references to the day of Himera cnar. v1 
and to other warfare on behalf of Hellas come in the Thtrdx's 
Syracusan odes. Thérdn is the most bountiful of men, Himeranct 
Alzagas is the most beautiful of mortal cities!; in [CGT 
‘Thérdn’s Lonour the loftiest notes of poetry and the richest 

stores of legendary lore are lavishly poured out; but the 

sons of Ainésidamos nowhere stand alongside of the sons 

of Deinoments as equal fellows with the warriors of Salamis 

and Plataia, Let Thérda have his due; but Geln was 

clearly the master spirit, 


‘The anslogy between the champions of Hellas and the Getm’s_ 
later champions of Christendom would be nearer still if we Gettare 
could believe one report as to the nature of the treaty with 
Carthage which ended the war of Himera. It is hardly 
needful to accept every detail which we read in Greek 
writers as to the utter despair into which Carthage was 
thrown by the crushing defeat of the great host of Hamil- 
kar. It is certain that, within a very few years, Carthage 
was again looked on as dangerous to Greck Sicily®, ‘The Alarm at 
picture of all Carthage watching day and night lest the ara 
fleet of Gelon should appear before the harbour is possibly tious. 
the imagining of one who wrote after the exploits of Aga- 
thoklés®. We need not even believe that the envoys of 
Carthage came to Gelén with tears in their eyes, praying 
him to deal with them as aman with men ‘, This appeal to 
common homanity was, according to one version, answered 
in a way vhich could hardly have been looked for. Gelda, 

1 Pyth, xii 1. See vol. Lp. 430. * Of. Grote, v. 299. 

* Diod. xi. 24; Gore rds rberas daavras Biaypuevey gudérrovres why 
wddiv, de rod Tédawos wday 7H Burduer wapaxpiua deyvaudros rheiy bal thy 
Kapxnbéva, And presently, poBovuevor uh ptiop SiaBds els A:BUqv Pédov. 

Busolt (i, 266, 267) knows that this comes from Timaics, snd in this case 
it is likely enough; but I do not see any evidence for Busolt’s “ Brand- 
schiitzngen” and “ Kapereien” on the part of Syracuse. 

# 1b, 265 rapxyeroutray mpds abriv dx ris Kapyndévos ray areoraauévow 
mpeoBiow, kai pera Saxpiar Btoulvar dvépantres abrols xphoao0at. 
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it wos said, made it a condition of peace that the Cartha- 
ginisns should forswear the special abomination of Semitic 
idolatry, that they should no longer make either their own 
children or strangers pass through the fire to Moloch}, 
Simply as a poetic conception, the tale, one to which I 
have already referred’, is ennobling. It shows that, 
already in pagan days, there were men, be it Gel6n in his 
deods or his panegyrist in his thoughts, who could forestall, 
not only the crusader but the missionary. They could 
deem it the highest duty of the conqueror to use his power 
for the good of men below and for the horour of the 
mightier powers above. Geldn is painted as the Frankish 
kings calling on the vanquished heathen to accept the faith, 
but not, as the Frankish kings, calling them to accept it 
at the sword’s point, ‘The victorious Greek, worshipper of 
the indlior gods of Hellas, calls on the vanquiched bar- 
barian, as the price of his favour, to put away the blackest 
practice of his own law, and to.sin no more against the 
common humanity shared by Greek and barbarian alike. 
The tale, true or false, shows a full feeling of all that: was 
meant by the strife of the great day of Himera, how 
tmily it was a strife of light and darkness, of good and 
evil, Next to the deed of Gelén, if such a desd he really 
did, comes the thought of the man to whom it seemed that 
so to do was the fitting thing for Gelon in his bour of 
victory, 

Such a tale we would gladly believe if we could ; but 
the suthority for the story is weak, The same tale which 
is told of Gelén is, strangely enough, told also of Darius 3; 
and such an interference with the internal laws and the 
national worship of an independent power would be wholly 
without precedent or analogy. The tale is hard to believe; 
yet it is honourable to (elon that it should ever have been 


* Seo Appendix XXI. 4 See vel. i. pp. 23, 305. 
* See Appendix XXT. 
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told of him. And some foundation it surely must have, omar. v1. 
Could Gaon, for instance, at a moment when be was lu prob. 
almost entitled to act as the lord of all Sicily, have re." “6 
quired, as a condition of peace with the Phonicians of 

Sicily, thet no such deeds should be done on the soil of his 

own island? Could he have required that even in Carthage 

itself Moloch should have no Hellenic vietims? Anyhow Stryof 
the existence of the tale is remarkable, and that a like srpaiu. 
tale is told of Darius does not go so far to shake its autho- 

rity as if the like tale were told of another Greek tyrant. 

How easily the name of one Sicilian prince may be put for 
ancther we have seen many times and shall see many times 

again ; but a Persian king and a lord of Syracuse are not 

persons whose names naturally get confounded. And the The Gresk 
position of the Greek and that of the Persian towards the Ptr, 
evil rites of Carthage’ were utterly unlike one another, P*tion- 
ach would abhor them, but on wholly different. grounds. 

If the Greek stepped in to quench the fires of Moloch, it 

could be from no motive but that of a feeling of the com- 

mon brotherhood of man, If » Carthaginian Shophet gave 

the fruit of his body for the sin of his coul, it mattered not 

to Gelén in his island; it did no wrong to Athine in 
Ortygia or to Zous in the Olympicion. The Persian, on 

the other hand, would step in, not on behalf of the brother- 

hood of man, but on behalf of his own special creed and 
worship. To the votary of Ormnzd the profanation of 

the earthly symbol of Ormuzd would be a sin against the 
heavenly powers than which none could be blacker!. It 

would be his duty to preserve by every means, by arms or 

by treaty, the pure and holy element from the pollution to 

which it was doomed in the worship of the men of Canaan, 

‘The story of Gelda then and the story of Darius, be either 


2 Horod. iii, 16; Hipoes 9eiv ropiCovar eras mip... Mépopar. « . 0 
0% Bluaor dva Abyorres vénew vexpdv dvipdenov, Would w living body 
‘have been any better? 
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of them true or false, may well be independent of one 
another. Each is well conceived as regards the position 
of the man of whom the tale is told. With Darius we have 
no farther concem ; of Geldn we cannot: assert the tale 
with any confidence; at the same time it is hard to believe 
that it is sheer invention. 

Tt rests on better authority that, if Geldn did not step 


in to forbid the national ritual of the Semitic gods, he 


at least acted as a missionary of the gods of Hellas on 
Semitic soil. One of the clauses of the treaty bound the 
Carthaginians to build two temples in which the stones on 
which the treaty was graven should be laid up?, These 
could not fail to be temples to Greek deities ; we may say 
almost with certainty that they were temples to the goddesses 
of Sicily, the special patronesses of Geldn and his house, Dé- 
mitérand the Kors. A payment of two thousand talents was 
further laid upon the Carthaginians for the costs of the war, 
‘We are told that they so gladly accepted these terms that 
they voted a crown of gold to Damareta, who pleaded their 
cause with her husband*, In all such tales we suspect 
exaggeration; we remember that, not very long after, 
Phoonician attack was again dreaded. Still that the treaty 
between Gelin and Carthage was a treaty dictated by the 
conqueror to the conquered there is no manner of doubt. 
It is harder to see the exact relations now established 
between Gelon and the other Sikeliot powers. We hear of 
the cities and lords whohad opposed Geldn, how their envoys 
pressed around him, craving his pardon and promising obedi- 
ence to his will, All, we are told, were received with favour 
and were admitted to his alliance‘, Yet it is not easy to see 


Xi. 26; Béo vavts wpootrager cleodopijom, eas obs (eras ovrbias 
. This surely moans nt Carthage. 


* Iba; abry yp te? abran ifmdeiea oomtpyrae wadoror cls rv obrGenw 
7h elpipns. 
€Tb.5 ed6ds 2 eat rv apbrepor ivarrieupivar wéhedy re eat Bvvacriv 
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ta what cities and lords this description can apply. Greek amar. v1 
Sicily will eupply only Anoxilas in his character of tyrant of Anaxilas. 
Zanklé, and Selinous, whatever was its form of govern- 

ment. No other Greek power that we know of had acted 

against Gelén in the late war. Anaxilas was held to have 

received some benefit from Geldn which entitled Gelin to 

his thanks ; and it is hard to see to what this can refer 

except to favourable treatment in the negotiations after 
Himera?, Selinous, which may likely enough have been an Salinous. 
unwilling enemy, whose horsemen, after all, seem never to 

have come to the Punic camp, was, we may be pretty sure, 

sot free from all dependence on Carthage, In the next Car- 
thaginian invasion she is treated by Carthage as an enemy 

indeed, The only other Sikeliot city which is not mentioned 

as coming under the rule of Gelin, Thérén, or Anaxilas, is 

Katané, of which, oddly enough, we never hear through Katané. 
the whole history of Gelén. One can hardly fancy Sikel 
communities referred to ; but it is quite possible that some Segesia, 
relations may have been entered into with Segesta. The eee 
dominion of Carthage over the Phoenician cities of the pendencise, 
north-west was clearly left untouched. Still Geldn, with Grest pasi- 
co many cities under his immediate rule, with Thérdn as Sm 
his willing, and Anaxilas most likely as his unwilling, 

ally, held a higher position than any one man had ever 

before held in Sicily, or indeed anywhere in the Greek 

world. It was a pardonable exaggeration to speak of 

him as Jord or tyrant of the whole island. But there 

is no reason to think that his dominion extended be- 

yond the strait which was in the keeping of Anaxilas, 


apeyévorte pds abrdv mpisBas, int pty rile dyvonutrou airotuero ovy- 
qprbopmp, els B8 19 Rowdv drayyedAspevos wiv norfoery 79 mpoararrsporoy. 
6 28 méow ines xmodpervs, ovppaxlar ovrerigero wat rly ebruxlar 
drOparntvars Kpepev. 

1 Diodérea (xi. 66) makes Hiorén romind the sons of Anarilas rir 
Tédavos yeroulrns pds rdv warésa atria ebepryecias, It was now perhaps 
that Hierdn married the daughter of Anaxilas. 
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our. . A single notice which would seem to attribute to him 
mes ser: an Italian dominion, or at least Italian possessions, is mest 
Tuly. likely due to the process of which we have seen so many 

instances, that of putting the name of one Sicilian tyrant 


for another! 
Tosnk- ‘The thankofferings of Geldx to the gods of Greece in 
woak, whose cause he had fought and conquered were on a lordly 
scale, alike in his own island and in the common sanctuaries 
stDelpini; of the whole nation. To Delphoi he sent the golden form 
of Niké, and the golden tripod which bore the verses which 
told how the sons of Deinomenés fought for the freedom 
stOlym of Hellas?, At Olympia he had, while still deseribed as a 
PRL man of Gela only, dedicated a chariot; he now com- 
memorated his victory by the building of a treasury, called 
in proud scom the treasury of the Carthaginians. ‘There 
he dedicated three breast-plates of linen as trophies of his 
victory, anda vast statne of Zens himself as a thank- 
atthe offering to him who gave it4, Rich too wae the gift which 
files, he gave to the Father of Gods and Men in his own Olym- 
pieion by the Syracusan harbour, A mantle of gold, per- 
haps renewed, perhaps enriched §, was Gelén’s tribute, a gift 


1 Athénaios (aif. 59) quoter Douris of Samos for the story that Gelin 
made s beautiful garden mar Hipptnion in Italy; wAqoioy ‘Ierariu 
srédsars Edcos re Selxrvatas ndrer Budpopor al xardppuroy Caw, ly § mat 
rémoy Twa evar nadodperor ’Ayaddelas xépas, 8 rdy Tékava xnraskevion. 

* Athenalos (v1. 20) quotes Theopompos for these offerings, coupling: 
the name of Iierén with that of Gelén, Diodéros (xi, 26) mentions the 
tripod se made dx) raddvraw deealSeea. On tho verses 90 above, p. 
206. 

® Seo above, p. 125. 

* Pans. vi. 19. 45 petit 88 7G Zurvarlan eorly 6 Kapyytoview éyoavp’s, 
ToGaion réxv7 wal “Avriginou 76 Kal Meyurdéous. dvathuara 88 by abrg Zeis 
Reyes nheyas kal Oopaxes Awol rpds dpiOpdv, Lédawes 88 dvéequn Kal Zupe- 
rociay Goivixas fro Tpihpeow # wal wep wéxy xparnodyrev. The linen 
Odpanes are in that case characteristic of barbarian against Greek. Pax- 
taniaa acoms & little in the dark about the fight of Himers. Cf. Athenaios, 
vi. 20, where the date is given ; x06” obs xpivous Réptys tmeerpireve 7p 
“EAE: 

* See above, p. 113. 
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which a later tyrant took away in mockery, as too hot in omar. v:. 
summer and too cold in winter’, But foremost among his Temple « of 
gifts, foremost perhaps among all his works, were the twin an! Per. 
temples of the patron-goddesses of Sicily, the powers of *Ph™* 
which he was the special hierophant, temples which arose at 
his bidding on the mainland of Syracuse. Had the city as 
yet left the special goddesses of Sicily unhonoured ? If so, 
there was no man by whom the fault could be so well made 
up as by @ lord of Syracuse who was more than a lord of 
Syracuse, who had some claim to be looked on as a lord of 
Sicily, and who was truly the deliverer of all the votaries 
of the goddesses, Sikel and Sikeliot. The house of a 
worship not locally Syracusan but common to all Sicily 
was placed by Gelén outside the hounds of his enlarged 
city”. It stood at the southern foot of the hill on the It site. 
lower terrace, looking down on the fount and stream of 
Kyana which had doubtless already found their place in 
the great Sicilian legend. It stood by the road leading 
to the Sikel hills, inviting worshippers of the elder stock 
to make it a place of pilgrimage. And it did in truth 
draw to itself somewhat of the mysterious holiness which 
belonged to the twin gods and the twin fountains of 
the Sikel. The Great Oath, sworn in the precinct of The Great 
Démétér and the Koré, with the purple robe of the ™™ 
goddesses thrown around the swearer and the buming 
torch held in his hand, was as binding in Syracusan 
eyes as the oath by the Palici themselves. Party-leaders 
and budding tyrants were taken to the holy place to 
purge themselves by that oath of all evil purposes. But 
the oath by the Palici was, we are told, never broken; the 

1 Cic, de Nat. Deor. 3 (83). It was in “fanum Jovis Olympii,” doubt- 
‘ess the Olympieion. The robbery comes among other doings of Dionysios. 
‘Valerius Maximus (i, 1. Ext. 3) tells the story of Hierdn, but later editors 
have substituted Gelén. All goet on the great principle that one Sicilian 


tyrant is as good as another. 
# See Appendix XXII. 
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oath by Démétér and the Kor? proved but a slight bond 
when men used it to fetter the ambition of Kallippos and 
Agathoklés *, 

But the devotion of Gelén to the two great goddesses 
did not stop with the temple outside the gate of Achradina. 
It was perhaps not even bounded by the limits of his own 
dominions. Another temple of Démétér was begun by him 
at the foot of tna, a work which might imply authority 
over the land of Katané ; but to bring that work to per~ 
fection was not granted to him’, Gelén died of dropsy, 
within two years after his great vietory®, His life is s0 
crowded with stirring incidents that we are surprised to 
find that his whole time of rule, in Gela and in Syracuse, 
was less than twelve years, and his time of rule in Sy- 
racuse less than eight‘, His last wishes were that his 
brother Higrin should succeed him in his kingdom, lordship, 
tyranny, whatever we are to call a dominion which un- 
doubtedly began in wrong, but which scems long before 
his death to have been willingly accepted by all his sub- 
jects*. He left a young son, under the personal guardian- 
ship of his friends and brothers-in-law, Aristonous and 
that Chromios of whom we have already heard. Some 
share in his bringing up may possibly have belonged to 
his Arkadian friend Phormis®, Politically the child was 
doubtless safer as a subject of his uncle than if he had 
been left in the position of a prince under the wardship 


* See Appendix XXII. * Seo Appondix XXIIL 

+ For his death see Diod xi. 26. Plutarch (De Pyth. Or. 19) ays 
that dBpemidy érupdorqzer, So the Scholisst on Pindar, Pyth.i. 89; O2ipy 
voohuart roy Bloy TeAevrfzas, 

"On the exact chroology see Clinton. It ts clearly by an odd lip 
that DiodOrea (zi. 23) makes Gel6n tyympdoai fi Bazidelg. 

© See Appendix XXIIL 

"T cannot help thinking that the Phormos or Phormis of Souiias 
(@5puos), who was eluelos Tédwva 7G rupivyy Ziwedlas kal posed xiv walker 
aéro®, is meant for Phormis of Mainslos (see above, p. 133) rather than 
for the comic poet Phormos, Seo Lorenz, Epicharmos, 85, 86. 
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of one who had an interest in his death or dethrone- omer. v1. 
ment. As it was, it is significant that Damareta, daughter 
of Thérdn, widow of Gel6n, entered at Gelén’s bidding 
into a second marriage with her first husband’s brother 
Polyzalos. He alone of the Deinomenid brethren shared Position of 
in the glories of Himera, but had no share in the “#!%* 
tyranny of Syracuse. The will of Gelda moreover, while 
putting HierOn in the first place, named Polyzélos, the 
more energetic soldier of the two, for the command of the 
Syracusan armies, We shall presently see what came of 
this attempted division of power. Great rulers constantly 
fall into the mistake of thinking that smaller men than 
themselves will be able to work a system which they have 
successfully worked by dint of their own personal qualities. 
Sometimes, when they doubt the power or the will of 
the smaller man so to do, they strive to control or to 
strengthen him by checks and props which he has at least 
energy enough tocast aside. Polyzélos would seem to have 
been better fitted than Hierdn to carry on the work of 
Gelon. But thea it should have been Polyzélos alone; 
Polyzélos, as a check on Hierdn, was worthless. 

The will of Gelén perhaps failed to be carried out in 
another point through the universal reverence felt for 
Gelén himself, ‘The law of Syracuse, a law of his own Burial of 
enacting, forbade all lavish expenditure on funerals, and °*™ 
Gelén ordered that his own burial should be carried out 
strictly according to the law. ‘This order is said to have 
Been obeyed?; if so, the law must have dealt only with 

2 Diod. xi 38. The law forbade modvredcis éxpopds répq saradedv- 
drow wal rds elvvias iamdvas els rods reAcurdwras and wavredds rds tyra 
‘glar owovdés, Costly tombs are not direclly mentioued. 

2 Ib.; 5 faced: PAow ... rv mepl rips ragiie wspow ig? davrod BéBasoy 
Enipioer. (His motive was ni rot Bhnov onovbiv by Eman Biapwddrrew.) 
‘And directly after; mep? rijs tavrod rags iveretdavo, diaredAduevor dxpBas 
‘mnpijoa 73 vduspov. (This looks as if Diodéros were copying two different 


accounts.) And he adis that Hieron rv éepopdy xara ry éraryyealay abrod 
owertxeser, Yet 200 Grote, v. 302. 
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the actual ceremonies of burial, and have said nothing as 
to the amount that might be spent on the monument 
marking the spot. The burial-place of Gelon was on some 
spot not ascertained in the flat land to the west of the 
Great Harbour, on a piece of ground which was the pro- 
perty of his wife Damareta, and in which she was after- 
wards buried herself!, The whole people of Syracuse, 
pressing to do honour to their late ruler, formed the long 
funeral procession?. A stately tomb was reared for him, 
surrounded by nine lofty and massive towers, which in the 
view from the Island mast have grouped with the columns 
of the great temple as they shone in the morning light. 
Nor could the tomb of Gelén have been far from the 
fountain and shrine of Kyana, famous in the legends of 
those powers below the earth of whom Gelén was the 
chosen minister, There, welcomed as it were to a place 
among the gods of the land, the victor of Himera, the 
second founder of Syracuse, the man who had freed Greek 
Sicily, her people and her temples, from barbarian inva- 
sion, the man who had made the city that he had won the 
greatest city of Sicily and of Hellas, received the worship 
of a herot, 


The first of the tyrants of Syracuse is a man of whom 
we should gladly know more. ‘There is such a marked con- 
trast between his beginning and his ending. ‘That a man 
should gain power wrongfully and should yet make a wise 


\ Diod. xi, 38. He was buried ward riv dypiy ris ywunds, Tait 
rodouutrais "Evvta Topocoir, He makes it, by some mistake or other, two 
hundred stadia fron the city, which iv correcied by Holm, i. 418. His 
own account (xiv. 63) of tha destraoiion of the tombe of Goléa and 
Damarets by the Carthaginians chows that it cannot have been far from 
the Olympieion. 

2 Tb; 8 22 Sydor de ris wédears das cwrpKonodineer, 

* b,j ofoas 76 Bdpe roy ipyav Cavpeorais, 

4 Tb. 4 aly dines rigor dgércyor Emarhaas Hpauwals rats ixipqre rir 
Piaaa. 
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and beneficent use of it when he has gained it, is a contra- cmar. v1 
diction, if contradiction it be, which has many parallels. 

But in the case of Geldn, the shortness of time over which Shorinew 
his reign is spread makes the feding towards him more “sre. 
remarkable, The generation which remembered the pro- Compari- 
scription of the triumvirs had well nigh died out long Tayvatun. 
before the rule of the first Augustus came to an end. In 

his latter days the great mass of the Roman people had 
known him from their childhood as » master and a kindly 
master. But Geldn’s coming to Syracuse could be remem- 

bered by all who had passed the age of childhood, The 
remembrance of his wrong-deings must have been fresh in 

the memories of the mass of those who followed him to his 

grave. Those to be sure who had suffered most bitterly 

and wantonly at his hands, the betrayed and enslaved 
commons of Megara and Euboia, would not be there to 

mar the general homage to his memory by the tale of 

their own wrongs. Of the actual inhabitants of Syracuse Causes of 
at the death of Geldn, a great number really owed much SEPP™ 
to him, and the rest might easily have fared far worse 

at his hands than they did fare. Both classes of the elder 
inhabitants of Syracuse had been in some sort betrayed by 

him; still each had something to thank him for. The 
Gamoroi had been restored to their homes, if not to their 
dominion, and they had not heen chliged to submit to the 
dominion of the hated commons. The commons, on the 

other hand, would undoubtedly be better pleased with the 
dominion of Gelén than with that of their old masters, and 

they might think themselves well off as compared with 

their fellows at Megara and Euboia, And the former 
oligarchs of those cities were well pleased to be as they 

were, when they had looked for a much worse fate. So it 

would doubtless be with the men of Kamarina, who might 

have locked for some far heavier punishment for the 

death of Glaukos than actually fell to their lot, Even 
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ear. vi. any men of Gela who had come to Syracuse against their 
will might have easily become reconciled to their position 
as citizens of so mighty a city under so renowned a prince 
of their own stock. ‘To the other classes of settlers, to the 
men of various kinds whom he had invited to Syracuse or 
who had chosen Syracuse as their abode, above all to the 
crowd cf mercenaries whom he had raised to Symeusan 
citizenship, GelOn was father and founder in the strictest 
sense, All classes must have been dazzled by the splendour 
of his reign; the citizens of such a city as he in so short 
a. time had made Syracuse must have felt themselves lifted 
up among men, And when to all this was added the 
glory of his crowning mercy, the thought, still so fresh 
at the moment of his death, that it was by his hard 
that the gods of Hellas had brought the great salva 
tion of Himera, every other thought would give way to 
one overwhelming fecling of admiration and thankfulness. 
With such a claim as that on men’s honour, worse wrongs 
than any man in Syracuse had suffered at the hands of 
Gelon might well have been forgiven }, 
Whatever ‘was the exact nature of (telén’s power, 
Guuiuon, as king, tyrant, or general, there is every reason +o 
think that the ordimary forms of the commonwealth, 
the assemblies and the courts of justice, still went on. 
It is certain that his dominion was not practically op- 
His care pressive. We hear of his care to practise the men of 
Squou.""' Syracuco in military exercises. Wo hear also of his care 
tore. that they should not be idle, but should employ themselves 


1 Plutarch (De Sers Numinis Vindicta, 6) pute Gelon with Hierén— 
could he have beea thinking of the second Hieron t—and Peisistratos, 
as tyrants who gained power badly, but used it well ; wornplg wrnadperoe 
uparvitas, dxphoarro apis dperiy abrais, nat wapuripos int 1d dpxav 
’ntévre,, Erlvovro wérpiot sad Inuopedels Spxovrer’ ob ply ebvoplay re 
maddy Kad yijs impddear mpasxlvre, abrots re obspovas voir woNras 
eal gidepyods, x woAvyéAw al AdAaw earackeuisayres, What docs this 
last mean? Is there a lurking punt 
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in agricultare, to the improvement of the land}, ‘The fall oxur. v1 
of the Gamorci, the rise to citizenship of so many of their 
former subjects, the admission lo citizenship of so many 
men of all kinds by Gelén himself, the enlargement of the 
Syracusan territory by the lands of Megara, Kamarina, and 
perhaps Fuboia, must have caused no small change in the 
disposition of landed property. Many new landowners 
must have come into possession. Some of them, as the 
mercenaries admitted to citizenship, may have had no great 
experience in the tilth of the ground or in any peaceful 
pursuit, No wonder then that the thoughts of Gelén were 
largely given to making his people at once skilful tillers of 
the soil und gallant defenders of it agains) any enemy. 
In another story Gelén appears as something like a consti- Story of his 
tutional soversign. He asks, evidently of an amembly, for 2°502,, 
money for a war, the great Phonician war or any other. 
The people ery out against the demand; he then asks for 
the money as loan, and, when the war is over, he repays 
it®, Still, even if the forms of the constitution went on, 
democratic freedom must, under Gelén’s rale, have become 
little more than a shadow, though in his day there were 
many things to fill men’s minds and to call their thoughts 
off from its loss. But the position of Geldn was after all 
difficult and a precarious one. We see by the history of his 
sucoessors how hard it was for any other man to keep it as 
he had kept it. Perhaps it was well for his own fame that 
he died so soon after the greatest day of his life, while the 
wreath of Himera was still fresh. 

Of Gelén’s personal character and habits only a few 
notices have been preserved. One legend told how he was Legend 
marked out for great things from his childhood, The ¢hilthood. 


1 Plut, Apophth, TéAwvos, 25 &ffye modAdses robs Zuparootous ds dt erp 
relay ral gurdas, brws f re xbpa Bedtley yérnrayyeupyouglyy wal p> xelpoves 
adrot oxeAd(orres. So we have tho -yjs iméAaay in the last extract, 

2 Tb.; alrav xphyara robs woAlras, txet eAopiBqeay, alreib elvey dx dxo- 
Bdon wal drkBuwe werd Tov woAcpor. 
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boy Gelén was sitting in a school with his writing-tablet ; 
a wolf came and carried it off ; the boy followed the beast, 
and, before he came tack, the school-house fell in, and 
crushed the master and a crowd of boys, This story 
might seem to belong to a rather later stage of Greck 
manners than the days of Gelén. And another tale sets 
him forth as lacking in the ordinary accomplishments 
of a polished Greck. One day at a convivial gathering 
where he was present, the lyre was passed round, and 
the guests sang and played in turn. Gelén’a skill was of 
another kind; when his turn for the lyre came, he called 
for his horse, and showed the company how lightly he 


His lack of could spring on its back® ‘Later tradition contrasted the 


culture. 


Hie 
memory. 


uncultivated Geldn, who recked nothing of literature, phi- 
losophy, and art, with the brother and successor who 
gathered all the choicest spirits of the Greek world around 
his rich and happy hearth® at Syracuse‘, It was enough 
to leave | memory behind him as the model prince in 
a city which came to have large experience cf princes. 
Tt wos more than the faint praise of being tke best of 
tyrants when it was said that men put trust in Dio- 
nysios because Gelén had reigned ®, His last days were 


+ J, Taotses, Chil. iv. 270 Gust after the story of the dog below) ; 
rotrev dflowsé wore wal Avwor be Oavdror, 
iy waidaw 2 dv dpOpdy of ovyypapits Boson, 
Tymor, Aroriowt, ArbBupot, wad Siar 
rela redodrra tarde 732° dnpBis ow OTB. 
One would have liked a reference to our Diodéros. 


2 Plot. u.s.; érappis wat ppdios dverigoe tx” airdy. 
© Pind, OL. 1. 165 


He ends; 


ts Apredy leophrovs 
peccupar “Upovor tzriar. 
4 Ho appears in an odd story in ABlisn, V. HL. iv, 15, a8 dv0pumes duovaos. 
Ho sota the standard of dypoudla. 
4 For Gel6n as 8 stock subject in Syracuson rhetoricians sco Diod. xiii, 
ba, xiv, 26, ‘Thero is something moro cmphaiio in the story in Platarch, 
Dion, 5, where we get the opigram addressed to Dionysion; xa pip oD 
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indeed the days, no’ of a tyrant of Syracuse but rather of ouar. vr. 
a king of Sicily. And if the gods watched over his child- 

hood, they watched over his maturer years. The dumb 

beasts served him, the tame as well as the wild. The Story cf his 
gravest historian of Sicily, who made history as well as“ 
wrote it, thought it not seorn to set down the tale of the 

faithfal dog that kept guard over the sumbers of the victor 

of Himera*, 


One more mention of Gelén remains. A story was cur- DidGelon 
rent at Rome of a prince of Syracuse in the early days of (PY yi, 
the Roman commonwealth giving or selling a great quan- 
tity of com to the hungry Romans in time of famine. 

‘The tale has drawn to itscl€ special notice by being brought 

into connexion with the famous legend of Gaius Marcius 

of Corioli. To the legend-maker, as to most other people, 

all Sicilian tyrants were alike, and, in what is likely to be 

the oldest form of the story, the name brought in was that 

of the most renowned of Sicilian tyrants, Dionysios. 

More critical writers, who knew that Dionysios lived after Story of 
the time assigned to Gaius Marcius, as they knew that ose, 
Pythagoras lived after the time assigned to Numa Pom- Mariu. 
pilius, changed the name of Dionysios into the more pos- 

sible name of Geldn®, It was perhaps a waste of critical 


repierrdls Bd Bidere moraees 320) 32 ob8de reper morwbhoerai. Yet 
Agathoklés eame. 

1 Pliny (Nat, Hist. vif, 61) merely tells us that Philistos made mention 
of Pyrrhos the dog of Geln. What he told about him we find in two 
places of linn, Hist, Ax. vi. 62, Hist, Var. i. 13. So J. Tzeteée, Chil, 
iv. 266. Geldn has a dream that he is smitten with a thunderbolt. He 
sores for fear. The dog wakes, goos round him and gently barks, till 
Jeand quieted. ‘The former version adds the fitting remark on 
a tyrant’s dog, dor 70d TéAavos &f tniBouXis nadeiy wwvburedorros, Julius 
Pollux (v. 42) has the sane story, but he confounds dog and man, and tells 
it of » dog of King Pyrrhos, 

 Dionysios of Halikarnassos (vii, 1) rebukes Licinins and Gellius for 
‘their chronological blunder. Platarch (Cor. 16) takes care to be accurate. 
"The corn was roAde piv dwprde Uf "Iradlas, obe Ddrraw 32 Bupyrds be Zupa- 
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power to try to reconcile a poetic legend with the Fasti. 
‘That Gelén may have supplied Rome with com no one can 
deny. The fact is possible, and even likely. Those who 
accept the first treaty between Rome and Carthage will 
assuredly not dispute the likelihood of commercial dealings 
between Rome and Syracuse. But there is no such dis- 
tinct evidence for them as there is for the treaty between 
Rome and Carthage. The story would most likely arise in 
days when Sicily was already beginning to be the granary 
of Italy. If com was brought from beyond sea, it was 
in Sicily that it must have been sought, and Dionysios, the 
best known of Sicilian names, must have been the sender, 
It is hardly safe to set down the feeding of hungry Rome 
among the authentic acts of Gelén, 


§2 The Works of Thérén at Akragas, 
Bc. 480-472. 


Later days ‘The lord of Syracuse thus went down to his grave with 


of Thérin, 


Works of 
Geldn snd 
‘Théesn, 


the honours of the greatest day of his life fresh upon him, 
before he had had the chance or the temptation to do aught 
to tarnish the fame of the deliverer of Hellas. His fellow- 
worker, the lord of Akragas, outlived him by six years, 
and a considerable part of the recorded history of ‘Tha- 
rin follows the day on which he and Gelén fought side 
by side. And in the local history of Akragas the effects 
of the day of Himera make themselves more distincily 
seen than they are st Syracuse. We speak of Gelén 
as the second founder of Syracuse, as the man who en- 
larged the bounds of the city itself no less than the bounds 
of the dominion of which ke made her the head. But 


revaby, Panes 708 ruplovy xbyaparros. Livy (ii. 34) does not mention 
either name, 
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his great works must have been mainly done before the car. vi. 


Carthaginian invasion; it was as the lord of the enlarged 
Symecuse that he stands forth before the envoys of Old 
Greece. There is much reason to believe that Thérdn was 
in the same sense the second founder of Akragas ; but it is 
clear that his greatest works were done after the victory 
of Himera and as the direct result of that victory. That P: 
the most: brilliant season of Akragantine prosperity now ™ 
began there can be no doubt. The explanation that is 
given us is doubtless true as far as it goes; but it 


iat 


is surely inadequate. We have already marked the vast Numberof 
number of barbarian slaves which came into the hands fartves, 


of the victors of Himera. They were in fact the most 
valuable part of the spoil. These bondmen were divided 
among the cities which had a share in the battle, and 
were by them employed in the public works which were 
going on in each1, The only powers, to use modern 
language, which had shared in the war were Syracuse and 
Akragas, Gelén and Thérén. But as Geldn and Thérdn 
lad warred with the full foree, not only of Syracuse and 
Akragas, but of their whole dominions, we may suppose 
that each of their subject or dependent cities received some 
share of this human booty. But in any case more than 
fall measure fell to the lot of Akragas. Of those soldiers 
of the defeated army who did not at once fall into the 
hands of the victors, but wandered about secking shelter, 
the greater part strayed into the Akragantine territory 
which lay open to them to the south, and there fell into 
the hands of new enemies’, Each man of Akragas seems 
to have caught them as he could, like any other kind of 

1 Diiod. xi. 25 5 af B2 adhere ele widas xaréarpacy rods BraspeOivras alyyadd~ 
‘tous, wal 7d Squdcia raw iryww Bed rovraw tmeoudbatov. 

2°Tb.; dvexdpneay pddiora els viv "Acpayasrivar, Sw dxévrow ind raw 
"Anpacyarrivaw (arppytiévray, Zyepev 4 wOds réiw tahoxsray. Later in the 
chapter he says that the number throughout Sicily was so great hore Boxeiv 
‘ond Tijs vhcou yeyovévas ry AuBiny GAqy alypédwror, 
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omar. vt. game, ‘The city was full of captives, not a few Akragan- 
tine citizens owned as many as five hundred, But those 
who became the property of the state were a yet greater 
‘They werk number, And these were presently set to labour at the 
TAtwag. great public works with which the citizens and their 
munificent master began to adorn the city. 
Teton. Of the works that were now carried cut at Akragas 
Piet angie, several classes are specially mentioned. ‘The prisoners cut 
the stone for the building of the greater temples, and also 
for great works of drainage which were now undertaken. 
At the same time a large artificial fishpond was made? 
Here is no mention of the building of walls or af my 
extension of the city; but those works did take place some 
time, and this time of increased wealth and increased 
energy under vigorous chief is the most obvious time 
‘the wall; for them. As has been already argued 8, we cannot believe 
that this vast extent of wall was laid out from the first ; 
and the work suits the circumstances of the reign of 
‘Thérén better than any time before or after. ‘The example 
of his ally at Syracuse would go for something; what 
Gelén had done for his city Thérén would do for his, and 
its relasion more also. And again the making of the wall at this 
Bills. time is almost implied in what is said about the building 
of the temples. ‘The temples here spoken of, the greatest 
temples of the gods‘, can mean only the line of temples 
along the southern wall, as distinguished from earlier 
temples on the akropolis and elsewhere, among them from 
that temple of Athéné with which Thérén had had come- 
thing to do in earlier days. The style of architecture 
shows these temples to belong to the fifth century before 
Christ. Two of them, those of Héraklés and of Olympian 
Yons, were of great size; that of Zeus was the greatest 


2 Dod. xi. 25. * S10 below, p- 231. * See vol. i. ps 434 
+ Diod. us. 5 & dv ob pbvor of plparor ray Gedy vast xancoxerdbnoay, 
ead 
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temple of Akragas or of Hellas. And they are clearly cur. v1. 


built with reference to the south wall of the enlarged city. 
They follow its line; the temples adora the wall, and the 
wall protects the temples. Of course the temples might 
have been built in this relation to an already existing 
wall ; but it seems far more likely that wall and temples 
both formed part of great plan for the enlargement and 
strengthening and beautifying of the city, such plans as 
we know to have filled the minds of the men of Akragas at 
this time. 


OF this plan, it is obvious that the wall was a work Thérdn 


makes the 


which, if it was to be done at all, had to be done all at wan’ 
once, while the building of the temples might be carried 
on more gradually. The captives of Himera would not 
last for ever; but the wealth for which Akragas now 
begins to be famous would find means for the works. 


That, even with such help, the work was done but He be- 
slowly we know in the case of the greatest temple £m{te 


of all. The Olympicion of Akragas was still unfinished 
more than seventy years after the battle of Himera?. 
From this we may infer that the like was the case with 
regard to the other buildings. We may therefore say 
with some confidence that Thérén made the whole wall, 
but that he only began the temples. Of the temples 
then in their perfect state, as part of the wealth and 
eplendour cf Akragas a generation or two later, we may 
speak in another chapter ; our present business is with the 
wall. 


The story of the enlargement of Akragas is the same as Enlarge: 


that of the enlargement of Syracuse, with the differences 
needful on each site. Syracuse spread upwards, Akragas 
downwards; and Akragas seemingly had no outposts to 
take in. The inhabited area of the city now reached far 
beyond the original fortified inclosure; dwellings were fast 
* See Diod, xiii. 82. 
VOL, Il. Q 
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omar. vt. spreading over the whole slope of the hill. It was expedient 
to make this newly occupied region part of the city in every 
sense, and to fence it in by an enlarged wall, ‘Thérdn did 
ab Alragas after » hundred years what Aurion did at 
Rome after eight hundred, as in truth Servius had already 
done before him. In choosing his line of defence he was 
of course guided by the nature of the ground which he hed 

The to defend. And nature had done much for him. He may 

Tal” be said to have found a great part of his wall ready-made, 
We speak of building the wall, but in a large part of its 
cirenit there was very Kittle building to be done, The 
foundation was already Iaid almost everywhere, That is 
to say, Thér6n, in carrying out the defences of his enlarged 
Akragas, simply followed the line of the natural hill. In 
many parts there was little more to do than to out the cliff 
into the needful shape, and, where it was wanted, to raise 
it to the needful height. In some parts, where the ground 
was less rocky, the slope was scarped and strengthened by 
masonry, In many parts it was needfal to build on the 
rock; here and there it was needful to build from the 
foundations. In the cireuit of the wall of Akragas ex- 
amples of all these different kinds of work will be found. 
‘Near the south-costern comer we seo what a etrong and 
lofty defence could he made out of the reck itself; near the 
south-western corner ate the best pieces of scarpment. On 
both the east and west sides, the cliff in some parts sinks 
and turns inland, On the wost side some grand remains of 
built wall span the moath of the inlet, so to speak, which 
is thus formed), 

Shape of As to the direction of the wall on the north, east, and 

oe 


domre. south sides there is no question. It followed the line of 


2 The wall generally cannct be botter described than it is by Polybioa, 
ix. 27 55.82 sepifohos aris wat qdau kal naracneuf Biapessvros Hopédoros. 
csiras gdp 12 reixos tnt wérpas dxporéuov at weprppirycs, F pty abroguds, 
2k xuporoshrov. 
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the main hill. This is such that there can hardly be said car. v1. 


to be a north-eastem comer, Where that comer should be, 
the northem and eastern sides are represented by a single 
curve, There is no distinctly eastem side till about the 
point, a point where the hill is specially steep and rocky, 
which was crowned by the temple which has been some- 
times assigned to the goddesses of Sicily and sometimes 
to the river-god Akragas', Below this point there is, as 
on the western side, a deep inlet in the hill, where the cliff 
sinks and seams to have had its place supplied by a built 
wall, Another small inlet further to the south formed 
the road of approach from Gela; here was the eastern 


gate of the city, the gate of Gela. The southern wall was The gates. 


pierced by the sea-gate, the gate that led to the haven, 
known, in later times at least, as at Constantinople and 
at Spalato, by the name of porta aurea. Tt is only on the 
western side that there is room for controversy on any 
point beyond the naming of the temples. On this side the 
hill that bears the wall rises above a steep and narrow 
ravine, most unlike the plain that stretches below the 
southern wall, and widely differing from the broad dale 


of the Akragas with its tall hills on the other side A Gate of 


western gate, a gate of Hérakleia, has been placed on this 
side by some, and has been denied by others®. ‘The only 
place for it would seem to be where, nearly at the same 
point, near the junction of the Hypsas or Drago with its 
tributary the brook of Saint Leonard, the main valley 
widens and the cliff fails. Here itis that the built wall boldly 
descends the hill to span the mouth of the small tributary 
valley*. Soon after this point, going northwards, the 


1 See above, p. 80. 

+ Siefert, 24; Schubring, 19. Its existence is hardly proved by the 
Phrase of Polybion (i. 18) desribing the Roman siege ; Gardpq 3} eare- 
orparori3evaey by rois #pds ‘Hpixdeuay xewdsptvors udpecr ris rodeos, Caval> 
Jari (p. 86) seems to doubt. 

* Another point shown to tho north socms less Likely, 
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cuar. v1, wall forsakes the line of the Hypsas, Or more truly it 

is here that the Hypsas, flowing from the north-west, joins 

the wall, Here is a noble fragment of ancient masonry, 

the remains of a wide bridge spanning the main ravine 

The Bridge and connecting the later city with the nekropolis. It still 

ect bears the fitting name of the Bridge of the Dead. From 

that point northwards the line of wall has been variously 

drawn. Some make it span the ravine and meet the wall 

of the akropolis at its south-western corner. This would 

make the lator city take in the steep ground immedintely 

below the akropolis', Others trace the wall along the. west 

side of the ravine of Saint Leonard to the south-eastem 

* omer of the akropolis, leaving the elder city isolated as 

before, joined on to the younger only by its eastern gate 

on the narrow neck? This certainly seems the most 

Jikely view. It is hard to see what object conld he gained 

by taking the steep right side of the ravine of Saint 

Leonard within the city. It would seem far more im- 
portant to defend its other bank. 

Natore fhe space taken in by the enclosure thus formed. seoms 

within the # strange one to have been covered by the buildings of a 

wall, vast city. At Syracuse we are struck, not only by the 

general desolation of the forsaken parts of the city, but the 

wildness of look which some parts, say just above the 

theatre and the Za¢omiai throughout, must have kept when 

houses had grown up thickly on both sides of them. Still, 

after all, the greater part of Syracuse lies on two nearly 

flat levels, and, bating (he stoainess of the ground, there 

was no great difficulty in building on either of them. ‘The 

forsaken hill-side at Akragas is often bare and rocky; yet, 

cultivated and planted as so much of it is, it is far from 

having the same general look cf desolation as the hill-top 

at Syracuse, But its broken ground, its hills and ravines, 





1 Pal, ix. 27. See vol. ip. 434- 
* See Cavallari, p, 86, and compare tis map with that of Solubring. 
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must have been far less suitable for thé laying out of caar. vw. 
continuous streets. The outer town of Akragas must have 
taken the shape of a crowd of hill-villages, each with ite 
steep sides leading up to its own little akropolis. That 
the whole or the greater part of the ground within the 
extended walls was fully occupied is abundantly shown by 
the large remains of ancient roads and ancient buildings of 
various dates scattered over its whole surface. Here we 
follow a wheel-track ; here we light on a fragment of wall, 
on a bath, on the foundation and pavement of an ancient 
house, on a small temple, on a nameless building with a 
rich comico. Most or all of these aro of much later date 
than the time of Thérén, But all help to show how, in the 
days of Thérdn and long after, the vast extent of Akragas 
was covered with all that comes of the erowded occupation 
ofa great city. 

The tombs of the dead are in these ages of course to be The ne 
looked for without the walls, in the nekropolis on the Fl 
western side. Compared with the vast store of primitive 
tombs at Syracuse, but few places of burial of the earlier 
inhabitants are found within the wall of Akragas. But 
the singular appearances in the southern wall, in the inner 
face of its eastem half, are among the most remarkable 
things in the city. Tombs cut in the native face of Tombs in 
the rock that forms the wall are in no way wonderful, te soulh- 
But here we not only see a number of tombs cut in the 
ground, and a special group partly eut in the ground and 
partly hewn in the rock*; for a considerable distance the 
wall—the wall here being the native rock—has been 
thoroughly honeycombed by holes of all shapes and sizes, 
what have been commonly and reasonably thought to be 





+I mean the round building within the precinct of the monastery of 
Saint Nicolas, Hard by is the emall temple which goes by the strange 
name of the Chapel of Phalaris. See Dennis, 213 ; Cavallari, 87. 

1 "Those known as the Catacombs of the Frangapani; Cavallari, 88, 
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sepulchral, but about which other opinions have been risked. 
Specially strange is the effect of this burrowing at those 
points where the rock which was used as a wall was cut 
into the shape of a tower. Now these holes cannot be 
older than the fortification of the enlarged city; they are 
not cut in the untouched rock but in the wall that was 
shaped out of the rock. It is past belief that such tamper- 
ing with the defences of the city could have been allowed 
in times when these walls still defended it, The unavoid- 
able inference is that all these holes are, what those which 
are cut in the ground certainly are, Christian, or, if any 
one pleases, Mussulman, burying-places of later days. By 
those times Roman Agrigentum had ‘again shrunk up 
within the old akropolis, and neither Saracen nor Norman 
Girgenti overleaped that boundary. The walls of the 
outer city were no longer walls in auy military sense; 
they were open for any one that chose to burrow in them. 
‘A village population may well have nestled under the for- 
saken bulwarks, and more of the temples than one may 
have been turned into churches or mosques or both in tum. 
The chances certainly aro that these very striking cuttings 
have nothing to do cither with Greek Akragas or with 
Sikan pre-Alragas. They most likely belong to Christian 
Agrigentum or to Mussulman Girgenti*. 

Temples and walls moreover were not the only works 
with which the munificent tyrant of Akragas adomed and 
strengthened his city. Water was a thing of special need 
in the great cireuit which he laid out. For, unless we 
count the rivulets which may trickle down some of the 
ravines, there is none within its bounds. At Akragas then, 
ag at Syracuse, an elaborate system of water-courses was 
needed ; and they can hardly fail to have been made at the 
time of the extension of the city. And we knowfor certain 
that that extension was accompanied by great works of 

Bee Cavallari, p. 89. 
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drainage. For these too the captives of Himera ent the omar vt 
stone as well as for the temples. Of these great drains, 
which bore the name of their engineer Phaiax, traces are 
said still to be ecen?, And wo can at least see the site of The fs 
the great artificial fish-pond, seven stadia round and twenty P™ 
fathoms dcop, with its fish and its swans and its other 
water-fowl?, whose neglect and choking-up the native 
historian of Sicily laments’, We look down on it at the 
south-western corner of the wall, from the neighbourhood 
of the most western of the range of temples. In short 
‘Thérdn designed to make his city one of the reatest cities 
of the world, and he succeeded. What the tyrant began 
the democracy that followed him went on with. Aleragas Creatucas 
became a city hardly inferior to Syracuse, perhaps at the Kms 
time greater than Syracuse, in extent and splendour, though 
she always lagged behind Syracuse in point of external 
dominion. And, if the growth of Greck colonial cities was 
quick, thelr life was often short. Rich and mighty doubt 
less from the beginning, according to the standard of an 
earlier time, Akragas, at the age of a hundred years, 

* Diod. xi. a5; @AAd wal wpds rds ray i8dran tay ix rijs wédcas éxpods 
‘tadvopo: warconcukatyaay. Ho enlarges on their size, ond adds; énordrps 
83 -yerdpavor ray Epyaw 3 xporayopsiopsvor Galat, kd Thy Bifav 75 xara 
eivile pares bratgou dy deat One raver hoa gules, 1 Hilingiy 
give up the subject of watercourses to Schubring, who discourses in full 
on the matier at p. 38. He suggests that the galaxes wore not called 
after Phaiax, but that Phaiax was the epinynos of the galaxes. There is 
certainly something odd in Diodéros' words é mpcoayopetoxeros alee, Still 
Phaiax is » real name, as we shall find somevhat lster in our story. 

2 Diod. xi, 253. els rasrqr brayoplvor worapdr Kat xprvaluv iBérav, 
IxGvorpupeion Eyérero, ronhote mapexdyuvor 1601 ety pepe al dxinavaur, 
‘In the other account (sii, 82), where he calle it Ajyoy dxrds ris wéAcos 
Xeporoiqros, he says that the fish were els nis Bqyocias tondaus, Athd- 
anaios (xii, 59) oddly quotes DiodOrvs aw making the fshpoud = work of 
Gelén—can he mean Thérén t—and adds that the fish were els ry rpupiy 
wal dxbdavo 7$ Tew, The ewans are mentioned in both acsounte, the 
other birds in the later one only. 

2° Dod. 2d. 257 @2A° aly pty bv role Geripor plone. buergteten euve- 
xdoOn, wal hd 7d wAiOcs Tod xpérov Katepidpy. Cf. Athenaios, u.s. The 
site is still plain enough, but it is now » garden without swans or fish, 
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began to wax far richer and mightier. Seventy-four years 
later she was, for the first but not for the last time, swept 
with the besom of destruction. 


§ 8. The Reign of Hiern. 
B.C, 478-467. 


The rule that a tyranny showed its worse features under 
the prince who inherited, as distinguished from him who 
acquired, dominion, did not fail to come true in the case of 
the dynasty cf the Deinomenids. In the case of a son 
born, as the phrase is, in the purple, it was almost naturally 
so, But Geldn was succeeded, not by a son but by a 
brother, a brother whose fortunes had risen along with his 
‘own, and who had been his comrade in the most glorious 
day of his life, Still there is a marked fall at each succes- 
sion among the Deinomenid brothers. There is a fall from 
Gelon to Hierdn; there is a fall again from Hierdn to 
‘Thrasyboulos. Geldn has nothing of the tyrant about him 
except the way in which he rose to power. Had he been 
born to be a lawful king, he would have no need for the 
crimes of his early career. We should have heard only of 
his good rule over his people, and of the victory won by 
him on behalf of a wider world than his own people. 
Hierin, who did not seize power for himself, but succeeded 
to an established dominion, shows in his internal govern- 
ment every characteristic of the tyrant?, He is not indeed 
charged with the frightful excesses of some other tyrants ; 
still his rule is the rule of a tyrant, suspicious, greedy, and 
cruel, He won his chief fame by the same course by which 
other tyrants in later times have won theirs, He made 
himself a name by splendid victories in the games of old 
Greece, and those victories were commemorated in the 


+ See above, p. 218, note. 
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laureate strains of Pindar and other poets, And he gathered cur. v 
round them all that was brilliant in the opening intellectual His 
world of Sicily and of all Hellas, He has had his reward of poets 
in the praises of those who best knew how to bestow abiding 
praise, ‘The Augustan age of Rome, the Meiicean age of 
Florence, were forestalled in the few years’ reign of Hieron 

over Syracuse and ZEtna, The horse-loving king, the 
father of strangers, holy as being the hereditary hierophant 

of the awfal rites from which he took his name}, lord of 
Syracuse, founder of Htna, defender of Lokrci, victor of 
Kymé, stands forth in the poetry of Gresce with a blaze of 

glory such as never gathered round the name of Geldn. 
‘When the panegyrist goes on further to speak of the ruler 

mild to his citizens and envying not the good, we have to 

make up our minds whether it is the voice of simple 
flattery or a voice of gentle warning taking its shape % 

And yet there is another side to him, Whatover we say His better 
of the lord of Syracuse and founder of Etna, the defender Sifein 
of Lokroi, and still more the victor of Kymé, fully deserves history. 
all the praises which the songs of the poets have heaped 
upon him. Hierdn had fought at Himera; he had shared 
the glory of his brothers ; and, little as there is to be said 
to his honour in his own household, in his own city, or in 
his own island, when we once step beyond those bounds, 
the Hierén of universal history is fully in his place as the 
comrade and successor of Geldn. Among the songs of his 
posts, those where we listen to the clearest ring of truth, 
those where we are least tempted to suspect some under- 
current of censure or warning, are the strains which tell 
how through Hierén’s deeds the maidens of Lokroi could 

1 Pind. Ol. 4. 355 Xpaxdcior lewoxépyar Baodfa. Pyth. iti, 1255 
feisors 8 Garpacrds rarhp. This last epithet ard some others come together 
in the Hyporchema of Pindar (Bergk, i, 408) addressed to him as (a0fav 
Lepiv Spdwmpe whrep wrlerop Alrvat, ‘Iipaw was clearly called from the 


ancestral lepé. 
* Tb. Basideis pais caroir, ob govéem dyatois. See Appendix XXVII 
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cuar. vt. dwell safely in their homes}, or that more stirring voice 

which sang how the Phoenician and the Etruscan ceased 

from troubling, when they had once felt the might of the 

lord of Syracuse, first at Himera and then beside the shore 

His He. of Kymé?, The second son cf Deinomenés has, like the 

Hounip.”” first, his place among the champions of Hellas, the cham- 

pions of Europe. As such, let him enjoy his honours. And 

we may add that his actual recorded misdeeds do not seem 

in number or in blackness to havo outdone those by which 

Compacts hia brother became lord of Geh and of Syracuse, But he 

Golda ana had not his brother’s gift of making an unworthy rise to 

i power be forgotten in a worthier use of it. In the city 

which he had made his by force and guile Geldn was 

in life honoured as a king, and in death worshipped as a 

hero. Neither the praises of his poets nor the real merita 

of one side of his acts can avail to lift Hierdn out of the 
class of tyrants. 

Suspicious The chief characteristic of the government of Hierin 

natare of vas suspicion, His authority rested on the epears of mer- 

gorer-  cenaries, So in some sort had that of Gelu; but the 

mercenaries by whom Gelén had been served in his rise 

His mor. to power had passed into the ranks of citizens. As such, 

senariet- they no longer answered the purposes of Hierdn, who ac- 

cordingly gathered fresh hirdings from all parte, as a 


* Pindar, Pyth. ii. 35: 
Ot, % Aewopbvese wal, Zequpla pd Bb 
Acrpls xapbivos dmb, 
modplor xapérav tf duexdvur 
Bd redv Boapur Bpacdia’ dogadsr, 
See below, p. 240, and Appendix IX. 
# Thi. 1365 
R€ewopas reSeur, Kportam, Suepor 
gpa rar’ olzoy 5 boing 6 Tupeavay 1° ddadaris 
yp, ravaterover Bpur WSSn 
rév apd Kbpas: 
ola Zypaxcaler apy BayacBbvres xédor, 
daevnipay dxd vaio & age by rbrry BéACO Burlay 
“BAAD dgiaxar Bopelas BorAlas, 
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needful support of his power. If the dislogue among omar. vt. 
the writings of Kenophdn which bears his name contains Te Hieron 
any relics of genuine tradition and is not a mere ideal phon. 
picture of tyranny, Hierdn could trust none, neither citizen 
nor friend nor wife uor beloved one. The tyrant could 
never be certain that any of these served him from love 
-rather than from fear®. He was guarded by strangers 
rather than by citizens, by barbarians rather than by 
Grecks®, ‘This is, 10 be sure, a general picture of tyranny; 
but it proves something that Hiern should have been 
picked outias the representative of tyranny; one can hardly 
fancy sueh a picture being drawn of Gelén. 
On the purely domestic side of Hierdn’s character, there 
is some ground to think that this picture is exaggemted. 
‘There are at least anecdotes which show that he lived on His wives 
terms of the closest confidence with one at least of his 
wives. Of these he had three. A daughter of Nikoklés 
of Syracuse was the mother of his son Deinoments‘, She 
‘was followed by the daughter of Anaxilas of Rhégion ' and 


+ Diod. xi. 48; ards 88 gwonoydy eal wepl abriv ovornaa lav apa- 
cuwvdfor, tredduBarer iogariis xadlter riy Bacidelar. Cf. the proverb 
preserved by Zénobios (7. 88); ZucAds orparioras sapoyidbes bxet flrar 
ExpSrro orparibrats, dir bel woAd ol bed “Idpurs, I supporo this moans the 
first Hierdn ; but among these late collectors we cannot expect ures and 
ZueAérys to be distingtished. 

4 "Tho whole of the Dialogue betwoen Hicrda and Simbnidés in devoted 
to setting forth the wrotchedness of the tymnt from the confesmd ex- 
periences of one of the class, The first charter is largely employed in 
showing how little the tyrant ean enjoy love, friendship, or anything else, 
Decause, as nothing can be denied to him, he cannot be sure that anything 
is given to him willingly. The name of Dailochos in ¢. 3 must coms from 
some contemporary source. Cf. tha fragment in Athen. x. 30 (Begk, i. 
428), with the names of Chimaros and Agathda. 

2 Xen. Hier. vi. 5; En 82 fdvous pby widow froNraus nisreceuw, BapBépos 
22 waor "EA. He adds, with » clear reference to the chanzes of 
population at Syracuse and elsewhere; lmiGruciy 82 robs wiv tdeadépors 
BotAovs Exar, rods 22 Bovous dvarydCeoBar Koei BACvOspors. 

4 Schol. Pind. Pyth. i112, He quotes Philistos and Timaios. 

* See above, p. a1. 
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by the niece of Thérén of Akregas’. But as regards his 
general government, there is distinct evidence to show its 
specially suspicious chameter. The Greck tonguo in its 
Dorie form was enriched by new words to describe the 
spies of both sexes whom the lord of Syracuse employed 
to make their way into every social gathering of his sub- 
jects, and to bring their report to their master, This 
we may believe. It is going too far when a late writer 
tells us that Hierén forbade the people of Syracuse to open 
their lips at all, and that they therefore took to the lan- 
guage of gestures®, But there is no doubt that Hierin’s 
reign was a reign of violence; the days of Geldn, with 
his mild rule and frank demeanour, had passed away. It 
was also a reign of heavy exactions, Hierdn, like the 
Conqueror of England, had fallen into covetousness, and 
greediness he loved withal‘, And his disputes with the 
worthiest of his own kindred form no small part of the 
history of his time. 

Of the Greck tyrant it is specially to be looked 
for that his foes should be they of his own houschold, 
‘The special object of the jealousy of Hierdn was his 
own brother Polyzélos. Entmsted by Gelén with the 
charge of his young son, the third son of Deinomenés had 
further won the love which the people of Syracuse refused 


* This is perhaps the wife of whom Plutarch tells the story, Apophth, 
“Lipawes, 3; AoBopnOels fb wes ele ry BvawBiav rol aréyaros, Grito Tir 
airod yraika nBizore wepl rovrov gpdoxcay’ 4 83 drex* Suny yap rowdror 
&navres rods dBpas Sew. This would seem to be the same wife who asks 
‘a. question of Siménidée. 

2 Arist. Pol. v. 9. 33 wal 7) wi) Aarddvav aeipicbas boa rvyxdvu Tt 
Adyar 4 apdrran rv Apxoubver, dar’ diya xaracxbmous, oly wept Zupa- 
xovgions al rorayuyi8es wadotperas nat rods drraxovsrds, of: iérepjer 3 
‘par, brov ris ely svvoveia 4 atdAoyos. The names seem coined for the 
occasion, like the names coined to describe doings of Tiberius of another 
kind. 

See Appendix XXVIT. 

+ Diod. xi. 67 5 fy wal guddpyupos wal Blaios, ral ua5dov rhs dxAder ror 
Kal Kadoxayabias TaDEAGOH GAAorpiérraros. 
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to their actual ruler’. The friendship too of Théxin of cur. vr. 
Alragas passed on the death of Geldn, not to Gelén’s 
successor in, the dominion of Syracuse, but to the new 
husband of his own daughter Damareta, A brother who H 
was dangerous to the tyranny in so many ways needed « 
to be got rid of or to be made harmless, In a distant and 
dangerous foreign service he might be got rid of easily 
and quietly. The arts by which the fate of Uriah had 
been compassed smong the kinsmen of the Phonician 
were not unknown in the policy which sought to find out 
what words every man in Syracuse spoke to his fellow. 
The errand on which Polyzélos was sent marks a chief Foreign 
difference between the policy of Hierdn and that of Geln. Pig” 
Except s0 far as dealings with the lord of Zanklé were cmtrsst 
necessarily dealings with the lord of Rhégion, the warfare Gelon. 

and policy of Gelda do not seem to have reached beyond 

his own island, He guarded Syracuse and Sicily; but he 

sought for no dominion beyond their waters. He made 

no conquests, he planted no colonies, beyond their bounds. 

He meddled with the affairs of no prince or people cut of 

Sicily except as matter of sheer self-defence. But the 

policy of Hierén was that of later lords of Syracuse, with 

whom one great chject wae the winning of dominion, or 

at least of influence, in other lands than Sicily, and above 

all in the neighbouring land of Itsly. In the affairs of 

that land he had at thie moment an honourable oppor- 

tunity for interfering. The Krotoniats were carrying on 

a war against that feeble remnant of mighty Sybaris 

which still kept on a precarious life as an independent 

state. Hierén did at least take the side of the weaker Hieade. - 
party, and Polyzéls was bidden to lead an army to the Swen 
defence of the Sybarites. He was sent, so men said, in assim’ 
the hope that he might be slain by the sword of the men 

of Kroton. The story is told in various ways. In one 


4 See Appendix XXIII. 
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cuar. va. version Polyztlos declines or evades the dangerous com- 
mand; in another he wages the war with such success as 
still further to arouse his brother's jealousy. In a third 
tale the enemies against whom he is sent are not Grecks 
in Italy, but Sikels in their own island 1. In all versions 
the brothers become open enemies, and Polyzélos secks 
shelter at the hands of his father-in-law at Akragas. 
Warbe The friendship between the lords of Syracuse and Akragas 
Gietnand Was now broken for a season, and was perhaps never 
Sayers again restored so firmly as it had stood in the days of 
476." Gelén, ‘Hird at once declared war against the protector 
Medintion of his exiled brother. In one version Thérén enters the 
sidés dominions of HierOn, and marches as far as the river Gelis ; 
but actual warfare is hindered by the mediation of the poet 
Kapyeani Siménidés*. And this story seems to have got mixed up 
inte, With a tale of the two kinsmen of Thérdn, Kapys and Hip- 
pokratés, who are said to have revolted against him, and to 
have joined some enemy of his, perhaps Hicrdn, perhaps the 
Carthaginians 3, In another account Hierdn is made to 
win back the friendship of Théron by a singular deed of 
treachery. The lord of Akragas and Himera, who left 
behind him so honoured a memory at Akragas, could 
Turn, hardly have won mach good will at Himora, That city 
Hime. could have gained nothing by driving out its former 
tyrant Térills when Thérdn entrusted its rule to his con 
Thrasydaios. As usual, the worst features of tyranny 
came out in the second generation. The son of Thérn 
walked not in the ways of hie father. His rule at Himera 
was oppressive, and drew on him general hatred, Under 
the yoke of Teérillos the men of Himera had called in 
‘Thérdn as a deliverer; under the yoke of Thérdn’s son 
they held it uscless to appeal to his fathor, deeming that 


2 mall these points see Appendix XXIII. 
* Soe Appendix XXIT, 
* Soo Appendix XXIII, and above, p. 147. 
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from him they would have no fair hearing. Was this a 
general commonplace of human nature, or does it point 
to @ weak side in Thérdn’s character, the common weak 
side in the character of princes? Under the usual de- 
lusion that any change of masters must be for the better, 
the men of Himers betook themselves to the lord of Syra- 
cuse. They offered to give up their city into his bands, 
and to join him in an attack on the lord of Akngus. 
Hierén, it would seem, thought that any immediate gain 
that would come to him from the very distant possession 
of Himera was of less moment than the common cause of 
rulers against their subjects, He betrayed his Himeraian 
suppliants to Thérén. Instead of giving them any help, or 
seemingly any answer, he sent a secret message to the lord 
of Akragas to say what was going on. Between the two 
tyrants a peace was easily patched up. Hiertn, widowed of 
his Syracusan and his Rhegine wife, tock Thérdn’s niece in 
marriage’, and the present husbend of Damareta was 
restored to his honours at Syracuse, But a frightful 


vengeance fell on the discontented party in Himera.™ 


‘Thérdn, s0 mild at Akragas, sent, perhaps went in person, 
to the city where he had won his highest: fame, and there 
let slay all who had spoken or acted against him, whe were 
many in number %, 

In another version Thrasydaios and Polyzélos are brought 
more closely together. Thrasydaios, from what motive is 
not explained, stirs up Polyzélos against his brother, and 
promises him help in any enterprise against him. Simé- 
nidés steps in and, in some way not very clearly described, 
reconciles the contending princes’, In these accounts 
Himera seems to be forgotten; but we have other dark 
notices of disturbances there+, and we have one more 


1 Bee abore, p. 236, and Appendix XXVI. 
2 Seo Appendix XXIII, Seo Appendix XXIIL 
+ ‘The Soholinats on Pindar, Ol, xii, the one addressed to Enguielés of 
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distinct statement as to its affairs, The year after the 
massacre, which seems to have seriously lessened the num- 
ber of the citizens of Himera, Thérdn found it expedient 
to send fresh colonists thither. Himera had been from 
the beginning s city of mixed race, a Dorian element 
having been mingled with the Chalkidian majority. ‘The 
lord of Doric Akragas, in inviting settlers from all parts, 
sought specially to strengthen this Doric clement in 
Himera, It may be that now Ergotelés of Knéssos in 
Crete, Exgotelés sung of by Pindar, when driven from his 
native city by some ciril broil, received the citizenship of 
Himera. But the victory which Pindar sang belongs to 
a later time when Emmenids no longer ruled in Himera. 


The version of this story which makes the quarrel 
between Hiertn and Polyzélos arise out of warfare in Italy 
falls in with the other notices which set Hiern before us 
as playing an active part in Italian affairs. As sometimes 
happens with men of mixed character, he plays a far more 
honourable part at a distance than he does nearer home, 
He steps in both to save Greek Italy —and Sicily too—from 
barbarian invasion, and also to save particular Greek cities 
from oppression at the hands of their Greek neighbours. 
‘We have seen him step in to save the remmant of Sybaris 
from overthrow at the hands of Krotén. He steps in also 
to save the Italian Lokroi from overthrow at the hands 
of the prince who reigned both in Sicily and in Italy. 
About the same time as the affair of Himera, Anaxilas of 
Zanklé and Rhégion ard his son Kleophrén threatened the 





Kndssos nnd Himera, of whom we shall have to speak again, refer vaguely 
‘to disturbances in the latter city. See Appendix XXIII. 

1 Bee vol. i. ps 412 

2 Diod. xi, 49 (it is a comfort to get back to him after the Scholiasts) ; 


@hpar, perd Thy “Tuepaluy egayiy, dpiv viv ab\u olerrépur Seoutyry, 
owgicioey els radrqy robs re Gepieis eal rv édAwr rods Bovioprovs bxo- 


aroqpigqoe. 
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independence, perhaps designed the utter overthrow, of Lo- omar. vi. 
Krol. Anaxilas, as we have seen, bad, since the batile of 
Himera, acknowledged some kind of superiority on the 
part of the lord of Syracuse?, An embassy from the 
overlord was enough. Chromios, the comrade and brother- Mission of 


in-law of Gelon and Hieron, was sent to announce his Quem, 


mighty kinsman’s will, Anaxilus ceased from troubling Lote 
Lokroi, and to this interference Hicrén owed one of the 
most genuine pieces of praise ever bestowed on him by 
his poets*, ‘This enterprise and humiliation were the 
last recorded events of the life of Anaxilas. He died the Death of 


next year. His son Kleophron, or Leophrin, who seems 006" 


to have acted as his representative in Zanklé, must have 
died before him*. He left his power to two other His sons 


frconed 


sons of tender age under a guardian named Mikythos $ie"tno 
son of Choiros, a faithful steward, of whom we shall S94 
hear again, and who discharged his trust better than : 


Gelén had discharged his trust towards the.sons of Hip- 
pokratés*, 


The wholesale transportation of the inhabitants from Transport. 
ations 


one city to another has, under the rule of the tyrants, foe 
become as familiar among the Greeks of Sicily as it had *™ 
always been among the despots of the East. We have 

seen what Gelén did in this way in his own birth-place 


1 Soe above, p. 34 

2 The verses of Pindar, Pyth. ii, 34, have been quoted already (ove 
above, p. 231). The story is told by several scholisste, Anaxilas is at 
war with Lokroi, amd Chromios is sent with the momage. Tn mother 
version (Pyth. i. 98) the designs of Anaxilas seem to go further 5 Adxpous 
4OlAnaer dpByv dwodéoas, (Seo Appendix X.) 

9 See Appendix TX, X. 

* Clinton fixes tho death of Anaxilas to B.0. 476, Mikythos is men- 
tioned by Herodotus, vil 170; 6.82 Mixube, oleérys tv’ AvogiALo, tx'rporos 
“Pryfoe karadddcarrs, Dioddros (xi. 48) is fuller; why ryparviba BudéEaro 
MicvOor moreubels, bore dxotoive roi rkevoxs roo redewrjaevror, obet véows 
iy pueiay, Cf. Justin, iv. 2. 2, See Appendix XXIX, 


Vou, I. z 
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and elsewhere, and we have seen what ThérOn did at 
Himera after w deed of bloud such as is nowhere laid to 
the charge of Gelén. Forced migrations of this kind, 
helped on by other migrations which were not forced, had 
caused not a few to exchange the citizenship of their native 
city for that of some other to which they belenged only 
by adoption. We have heard Exgotelés of Knéssos de- 
seribed to assembled Hellas as Exgotelés of Himera, and 
two men more famous than Exgotelés were presntly to be 
described in the like sort by the names of cities which 
were not theirs by birth. Hier6n himself, by birth of 
Gela, received the poet’s tribute both as Hieron of Syracuse 
and as Hierdn of Ane, Chromios too, so nearly allied to 
him in every way, once, like him, of Gela, then of Syracuse, 
was also proclaimed in the games of Nemea by the same 
local description?, The right of either so to describe him- 
self, the right of Aitna to rank among the cities of Hellas, 
had been won in a strange fashion. The cloud-capped 
moantain whose abiding now struck men from Old Greece 
as a thing of wonder was busy in Hierdn’s day sending 
forth its rivers of fire to lay waste the fields of fruitful 
Sicily °. So sang both Pindar and Aischylus, and Pindar’s 
trade laid on him the task of recording, not only the 
physical revolutions of the mountain, but the political 

* On the dates, see Appendix XXVII. 

* See Appendix X. 

* See the description of Aitna in Pindar, Pyth. i. 33, beginning 

vin ye pay 
ral 0° bmp Kipas dduputes x00 
uedle 8 adrod miter oripra Aayvierra, 

and mark the skill with which Kymé is brought in here to lead op to the 
mention of Hierin's victory at Kymé farther on. Compare the kindred 
pasmge in £schylus, Prom, 363, of which see below, p. 279. The re- 
ference in both pramges is olearly to the great eruption of 476. It ie 
clearly fixed to that date byThueydides, ili. 116, It was fifty years before 
2.0.42. ‘The Parian Chronicle (Mille, i. $60, lack, 24, 25) places it in 
the mune year as (he batile of Platain (479); rd Op ppiy x[ dav, & ZerJerlq 
rept riy Alrvaay or Alreqy, or whatever is the right filling up. 
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revolutions of the city to which it was so dangerous a cmp, v1. 


neighbour. Ta the days of the Pioas Brethren ib was the 
lands of Katané on which the fire-flood spread itself ; they 
were now the lands of Katand no longer. 

It fell in chort to the lot of the laureate of tyrants 
to tell, as gently as a laureate could, the deeds of the man 
who took to himself the name of a founder on the strength 
of wiping out the name of a Hellenic city and driving 
forth its people from their homes. Naxos, eldest, of 
Sikeliot cities, formed part of the dominion which had 
been won by Hippokratés, and which had passed from 
him to Gelén and to Hierdn’, Of Katané we have 
heard nothing during all these changes; but it is now 
spoken of in a way which implies that it too was among 


the possescions of the lord of Syracuse. ‘The year before Hien 


the eruption, Hierdn had, in the full wantonness of des- th 
potism, caused all the inhabitants of Naxos and Katané % 
to transport themselves to Leontinoi?, The empty Ai 
Katané he peopled afresh with five thousand settlers 
from Peloponnésos and five thousand more from Syracuse, 
making thus a city of a myriad citizens. Among them 
he parted out both the former land of Katané and much 
other land in the neighbourhood, the rich plain between 
the two cities, once called after Leotinoi and afterwards 
after Katané%, The sending forth of colonists from 
Syracuse is to be noted. Widely as the city had spread 
Beyond its old bounds, the ineresse in the number of 
the citizens would seem to have bee in still greater pro- 
portion. By a kind of fiction—a legal fiction we can 
hardly call it—Katané, peopled by new citizens, was held 





1 Seo abova, p. 106. 
> Diod. xi. 49; rods Neglour wal rots Karavalovs te ray rarpiBey dvarra- 
Olvras perfuaer els rods Acovrivous, wal werd rav byxaplav spoatrage 
warouciy Thy wody, 
3 Tb. 5 iy xépay ob pévoy Tiy Karavolav,dAnd Kal woAdjy rijs dpspoy 
poatels xarexdnpotxnat, uvplous rnpiaas oletropas, 
Ra 
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cuar. vt. to have become a new city, and to be entitled to a new 
name, That new name it took from the great mountain, 
and for a while Katané was officially named ina. It 
was specially placed under the protection of Attnan Zeus, 
Hieron and an /Etnean_ feast was held in his honour!, Of the 
founder of ‘ity thus founded Hiern was held to be the founder, And 
both himself and his friend Chromios, once men of Gela, 
then men of Syracuse, took to themselves yet a new 
description, and were enrolled on the list of citizens of 
Zitna, 
Pulicyo¢ Two motives are said to have led Hierdn to this act. 
Hieéa One was'a plain motive of policy. Aitan was to bea bal- 
fends wark of his dominion over Syracuse, # city of refuge in 
case his dominion over Syracuse should ever be overthrown. 
Hicrén know well enough how liable t» overthrow such a 
power as his always was; nothing would strengthen it 
better than to have a stronghold at hand peopled hy men 
who were bound to him by other ties than thove of simple 
fear, How wisely he reckoned in this point of view we 
shall presently see when the evil day did come, not indeed 
on himself, but on his house and his dominion. With this 
politic aim wax joined a more sentimental feeling. He 
longed for the honours which had fallen to the lot of his 
Geltm mod brother in life and death, Founder of a myriad-peopled 
founden. city, he hoped that he might one day receive the same 
heroic worship which was peid to Gelén at Syracuse?, 
But the two cases were wholly different. Whatever we 
call Gelén at Megara or Euboia or his native Gela, at 
Syracuse he really was a founder. ‘To the new city on the 
mainland and to its citizens he was well nigh as true a 


* Schol. OL. vi, 162; év rf Alryy Aus Alrvaiou éyaaya [Operas kat doprip 
Alrvaia wadsrai. Could thia have gone on at Iniase or anywhere in the 
scholiatt’s timo? 

2 Diccloros (xi. 49) couples the two motives ; rodro 8 Uxpage oweiBaw Spa 
pv Exe Bohbe.ar irolpqy égibdoyor epls ris Emotcas xpelas, Spa 82 wad x 
iis reroudens wupsdzdpou wdheon rips Exew pated, 
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founder as Archias was to the elder city in the island, If our. vi. 


he had not called Achradina into being, he had welded 
Achradina and Ortygia into one whcle, and had given the 
enlarged Syracuse the fresh life of a new city. And he 
had founded the new without disturbing the old, save by 
bringing back again those who had been already driven 
from their homes. He had made Syracuse the head of 
Hellenic Sicily, mightier than any city of the older lands 
of Hellas, To his new Aitna Hierdn had given nothing 
but a new name and new inhabitants, planted and enriched 
at the cost of the old citizens and ther neighbours. 

Yet it is plain that this so-called foundation of Aitna 
was looked on by Hierdn as the most glorious exploit 
of his life’. His ears were befere all things tickled 
when his poets called bim the renowned founder of an 
illustrious city, a city which bore the name of the fiery 
mountain which Zeus had chosen os his Sicilian throne. 
Of that city be was founder and citizen, but he was not to 


be king or tyrant in his own person. Foreseeing pethaps Deino- 
ot aon 


a firmer rule for his house in his new foundation than in 
Gda or in Syracuse, he ordained tna, as we learn from the 
strains of his poet, to be the kingdom of his con Deino- 
ments’, The royal title is given to him in so marked « 
way that one is tempted to believe that there was some 
formal proclamation of kingship in Hitna, And such pro- 
clamation is at least more likely in the new-founded city 


than in the elder commonwealth of Syracuse. In Zitns Gusdian- 


the young Deinomenés was to reign, under the guardian- 
ship of his uncle Chromios, as his Mayor of the Palace *. 
But in the eyes of the poet at least, the King of Atna 
was to be a constitutional king. Pindar sang of the god- 
built freedom of thenew city, where kings and citizens were 
to dwell in unity by the banks of Amenanos, where a king 


1 See Appendix XXVII. ? See Appendix XX VII. 
* See Appendix X and KXVII. 
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of the Hylleid tribe was to reign according to the laws 
of Hyllos, like his Hérakleid fellows in more ancient 
Sparta!, But it would seem that even the flatterer, in 
looking forward to the glories of the sen, could not wholly 
shut his eyes to the real deeds of the father. Father 
and son alike needed covert warnings and exhortations 
to rule justly, to keep their hands from base gain, and 
to make Cresus the model of their rule rather than 
Phalaris*, Hierdn himself, having set his son on his 
new throne, falls back on the Syracusan name, But the 
new creation is not forgotten, It is still the Htnzan 
host who welcomes the minstrel to his home by the fount 
of Arethousa ®, 

Our notices of Hierbn in his character of founder of 
Bina come chiefly from the odes in which Pindar sings 
the praises whether of Hien of Ztna or of Hierin 
of Syracuse. To the order of those cdes, to the victories 
of Hiertn at Olympia, Pyth®, and elsewhere we shall come 
presently. But in connexion with the Olympic fame of 
Hieron there is a strange story which so oddly forestalls an 
incident in the life of a later lord of Syracuse that one is 
tempted to doubt whether the tale has not wandered out of 
its place, according to the general law that any story of any 
Syrucusan tyrant may be freely told of any other. Yet we are 
told on fairly decent authority that at one Olympic festival, 
seemingly the first after the flight of Xerxés and the death of 
Hamilkar, the tyrant Hierdn sent horses to contend in the 
games, and caused a costly tent to he set up for those who 
had come on his errand. But ThemistoLlés made a speech to 
the assembled Greeks, bidding them tear down the tent of 

* See Appendix XXVIT. 

2 See Appendix VII ard XXVII, and above, p. 72. 

® Pind. Pyth. iii. 120; 
kal wer av vavaly ubdor “orlay rier Oidaooar 


*Apltovaay dni uplvay map) Alrvaioy févor, 
bs Rrpaxdcoaet viper Baoers. 
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the tyrant and hinder his horses from taking their chance our. v1. 


in the race!, Here no special motive is assigned; it seems 
to be taken for granted that to be a tyrant is of itself a 
crime to be punished by being shut out from Hellenic 
fellowship. A later version makes ‘Themistoklés, amid 
general applause, give as a reasoa for the course which 
he counselled that Hierén, who had stood aloof from the 
great struggle of Hellas, was unworthy to take a part in 
the common Hellenic festival ?. It is hardly possible that 
this particular charge could have been brought against 
2 man who had played his part agsinst the Phoenician at 
Himera, while the fame of that great day was still fresh. 
But we have seen from various accounts of the embassy 
to Gelon that this is exactly the kind of reason which 
was likely to attach itself to the story a generation or two 


later *, ‘The suggestion of a modern writer is far more Motives 
of Themis- 


likely, that, if anything of the kind happened at all, the 
wrath of Thomistoklés and the assembled Grocks was stirred 
up by men from Naxos and Katané, fresh from their 
forced migration, who could tell assembled Hellas, above 
all its Ionian portion, how two Hellenic and Ionian cities, 
one of them the eldest child of Hellas on Sicilian ground, 
had fared at the hands of the man who sought after 
Hellenic honours in so boastful a guise*, But the tale is 
so like a tale of Dionysios told on better witness that 
it is only with foar and trembling that wo can admit 

1 Plut. Themist, 25; Gedppasres bv voir Tep! Aasideias lorope? roy 
@emiorordta wbyspeoros els ‘OAvyrlay ‘Téjavos Frmous dymaras wal oxmrhy 
rive nareckevagpény mAuTEAds orheavres, cineiv by rois “EAAnT Abyov, ds 
XPD Ty cepviy Brapréou rod ruphvvo wal xahiina voix teaows &yentaaadas, 
“This is dangerously like the story of Lysias and Dionysioe, Diod. xiv. 109. 
Soe more below, P. 279, 

4 (This comen from Allian, Var. Hint. ix. 5; @quoroxAfe ‘Idpova fuorra. 
eis Odvpslay "OAvgmian dyopdvan frrovs éyorra epfe ris dyavlas, elndy dv 
PA peradaBérvra Tod peylorov Tov Kwdtver Taw rayryuplay paTarcuBavew 
16) Beir" eal Unpri6y 4 Ccworordfs. ‘This Into compiler fancies Hierbn to 
‘have come in person, which is most unlikely. 

> See above, p. 243. * Lloyd, pp. 127-131. 
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the tradition of Hierdn’s dishonour at Olympia to even a 
doubtfal place in our history. 


But the most honourable field of Hierdn’s personal 
action, as distinguished from the one great day on which 
he was his brother’s comrade, is again to be found in Italy. 
We have twice seen him stretching forth a hand to help 
Greek cities there against Greek enemies; he now stands 
forth as the champion of Hellas against barbarians no less 


Advance of distinctly than Gelén had stood forth at Himera. We 


‘the native 


Growth of 
Kymé. 


Haven of 
Dikai- 


archia, 
BO. 528. 


have come to the first mention which at all concerns our 
Sicilian story of that form of barbarian advance which in 
the end overcame the Grecks of Italy, and which has to be, 
partly compared, partly contrasted, with the forms of bar- 
barian advance against which Sicily and Old Greece ad 
to strive, ‘The pressure of the native races of Italy on the 
Greek settlements in that peninsula, the pressure which led 
to the mournful holy day of barbarized Poseidénia, had 
now begun, It has not yet taken the shape which it took 
alittle later ; and, according to some theories, we ought not 
to speak of the native races of Italy as the invaders of the 
Greater Hellas during the struggle of which we have just 
now to speak, For the enemies of Greece against whom 
Hierén stepped in to defend his Italian allies were the 
seafaring Etruscans, Kymé, oldest and most advanced 
outpost of Hellas on Italian soil, though now beginning 
to draw towards the term of its Hellenic being, was as yet 
advancing in wealth and power, The lonely hill-city had 
now won for itself a haven on the gulf, sheltered by the 
Micenian headland and the islands anchored by its side, 
as yet. Greek Dikaiarchia, to be more famous in after-times 


as Latin Puteoli® It was the head of a group of Greek 


2 See above, p. 164. 

* Strabo, v. 4.5, calla Dikaiarchia éxtreioy Kupaiaw ix’ dppbor IBpyuérm, 
and it seems to be referred to by Dionysios (vii, 3) when he speaks of 
‘Kymé as Aipéven epatotoa raw wepl Micyrav Erumipbrarov. But seo Bun- 
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cities on the Campanian gulf, a centre of Greek influence omar. v1, 


in that region, which marked it out for the jealousy of its 
more powerful barbarian neighbours. 

‘This brings us to a series of memorable events in the early 
history of Italy. In the first, of waich we have to speak, 
more strictly Italian nations are ssid to have taken part, 
but it was essentially an enterprise of Etruscan Campania 


against dangerous Greck neighbours. The attack, a land vc. 524. 


attack of an Etmacan power dominant from the Campanian 
gulf to the borders of Gaul, was beaten back, and the next 
Btruscan warfare in which Kym$ played a part was one in 
which Greeks and Latins significantly fought as comrades. 


Call it as we will, by its old name of the war with Porsena Battle 
or by the more scientific description of the revolt of Latium crs 


against Etrusean rule, there seems no reason to doubt the 
trath of that fight of Aricia in which the victory of Kymé 
and her Latin allies broke the Etruscan power asunder, 
made room for the growth of the Latin city by the Tiber, 


and gave the Greeks of Italy a breathing-space*. Less Tyranny 





of 


happy in its results within the walls of Kymé, the fame Avstedé- 


that Aristodémos won as leader of the Kymaian foree en- ym! 


abled him to rise to the dominion of his native city. He 
overthrew what seems to have been an oppressive, while a 
vigorous, oligarchy; and he set up in its stead a tyranny 
which, unless he be greatly slandered, outdid in crime 
and blocdshed anything that Sicily ever saw, at all events 
between Phalaris and Agathoklés. At the court of Aris- 
todémos the banished Tarquin was said to have found a 
bury (Dict. Geog., Puteoli) on the possible Samian clement. “Samii 
‘Dicearchiam condiderunt, quam nunc Puteolos vocant,” says Easebins 
‘under B.c. 529 oF 52%. Ho Steph, yx in Hrrioer: wriopa Rapier, Koo 
Boloch, Campanien, p. £9. 

1 The account, largely legendary, is given by Dionysice, vii. 3, 4. 

2 Ib. 5. Cf. Liv. ii, 14. Anything beyond the merest outline of these 
matters I must leave to the special historians of Rome, 

# See the whole story of his rise to power and his ure of it in Dicnysioe, 
vil, 6-9. 
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caur, vi. shelter, when Lars Porsena of Clusium and the Tusculan 
‘Mamilius had alike failed to bring him home *. 
Navelst- The tyranny of Aristodémos was overpast, and now, in 
fekofthe the days of Hierdn, free Kymé was again threatened with 
Shine an Etruscan attack®. This time, since the day of Aricia, 
the enemy could no longer march unopposed along the 
whol southem coast of Italy. ‘The invaders had now to 
come by sea; and it has been most commonly thought 
that the fleets of Etruria and Carthage joined their whele 
No conoert might for the destruction of the Hellenic city®. But the 
Gartinge few words of prose narrative, the few words of exulting 
wd, minstrelry, from which we get our whole knowledge of the 
event do not necessarily imply this alliance, otherwise likely 
enough in itself, of the two enemies of Hellas in the West. 
‘The Phenician, even after the day of Himera, is still dan- 
gerous; the Etruscan is dangerous also; but we cannot 
infer for certain that they acted in concert, But there is 
no doubt that Kymé, hard pressed by the Etrusean enemy, 
prayed for help from the lord of Syracuse, whose inter- 
ference on behalf of Lokroi and the remnant of the Syba- 
rites may have gained him the reputation of the general 
Hiorin defender of oppressed Italiot cities. If Hierén stepped in 
ad", to rescue Greeks from Greeks, how much more should he 
Kym. step in to rescue Greeks from barbarians, The cry was 
pert of not unheeded; the ships of Syracuse sailed to join the 
cans." ships of Kymé, and the invading armada was overthrown 


© Diow. vii. 2. 125 Liv. ii. a1, 34. 

* Fer ite overthrow eee Dion, Hal. vii 9-11. One is sorry to hear of 
the un-Hellenic use of torture. 

+ Bes Busolt, ii, 275 5 Grote, iv. 305. 

* Ttia certain that the short aocount in Diodoros (xi. 52) has no mention 
of Carthaginians, neither has the votive helmet of Hiern. ‘The notion of 
an union of Carthaginians and Etruscans seems to come from the words 
of Pindar, Pyth. i, 136 et seqa, a8 understood by his Scholiast, i. 137. 
But the poet himself most likely only meant to couple the overthrow of 
the Phmniciana at Himora snd that of the Rirnacane at Kymé as deliver- 
‘ances cf Hellas from the barbarian. Sse above, p. 234. 
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with utter overthrow, Not a detail of an event in Hie- omar. vi. 
ron’s life second only to his presence at Himera has come 
down to us, But our own land contains a memorial of it, 
which would find a more fitting home at Syracuse, at 
Olympia, or on whatever spot of Campanian ground may 
best claim to be the heir of Kym’, Among the treasures Hieror's 
of the British Museum a strange chance has placed the °™™** 
helmet once dedicated at Olympia, which told, in archaic 
speech snd letters, how Hierdn son of Deinoments and 
the Syrazusans offered the gift to Zeus as spoil won from 
the Tyrtherians before Kymd*. 

It marks the wide-reaching character of Hierén’s policy 
that he was not satisfied with the deliverance of Kymé and 
with the heavy blow which he had dealt to the Etruscan 
power. He further designed to plant an outpost, most 
likely of Syracusan dominion, certainly of Syrecusan in- 
fluence, in the region where he had been warring, The His colony 
island which bas at various times been known as Pithé- {nite 
kousa, Anaria, and Ischia, seems to guard or to threaten his 
the gulf of Kymé like » vessel anchored at its mouth. 
Hierén marked the island as a site for a colony. He was 
not the first to plant a Greek settlement on the spot. 
Pithékousa had been already occupied by an Eretrian 
colony, which flourished for a while through the fruitful- 
ness of the soil and the gold mines which the island eon- 

4 The account in Dioddros, xi. 51, is short but emphatic; of rv veiw 
rotrew tyeudves bneid} xarém\evoay els ri Kijpny, wal werd rv byxeplav 
pay kvavpdynaay pds rods Tupprods, moAAds 22 vais airaiv BiagBelpayres Kal 
perddn varpayle ruehearres, robs ply Tuppyrods lramivasay, rots 82 Kv- 
palous hAeWlpacay ran pépaw cal éxémhevoay tnt Supanoboes, He does not 
speak of the colony of Pithékouss. 

* The legend is MAMONOAEINOMENEOZRATTOIZVRAKOZIOIOT- 
AITVRANATIOKVMAZ. To one to whom Greek comes most commonly in 
the form of modern printed books there is something really startling in the 
ook of such an inscription as this, to say nothing of the actual shapes of 
the letlers, One would like to eee an sutographot Pindar, ‘The document 
im nsefol in another way, as the only instance of the style of a tyrant of 
‘those days, Cf, the inscription of Alexander in Arrian, ii, 16. 
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tained. But the frequent earthquakes and the other pha- 
nomena of the voleanie regions, the outbursts alike of fire 
and of water, drove them away. Hieron now sent colonists 
to the spot thus left empty. We are led to think of the 
probable position of such a settlement under » tyranny. 
Hierdn’s colony was not likely to enjoy any higher measure 
of freedom than the metropolis from which the settlers 
went forth. It would doubtless take the form of a Hellenic 
city, but it would be a city which served the lord of Syra 
cuse as an outpost of his dominion. His colony or gar- 
rison occupied the island, and built, if not a town, at least 
a fortress. Bat the same wonders of nature which drove 
away the Eretrians drove away the Hieronian settlers also, 
The colony was abandoned before it was well set up. 
Pithékouss was not fated to be a possession or a daughter 
of Syracuse; but it was fated to become a Greek city. 
The Greeks of the Campanian Neapolis, to whom the 
blazing fires and the boiling waters were less strange and 
frightfal, occupied the island and kept it 

Though Hierdn’s victory by Kymé did not lead—and 
the men of Kymé would hardly regret that it did not lead 
—to a lasting Syracusan settlement in that region, there is 
no doubt as to the greatness of the victory and its resulta. 
It iy held to mark an epoch in Italian history, as leading 
to another stage of decline in the Etruscan power *. There 
can be little doubt that it did much to extend Greek in- 
fluence in Campania, and that Hellenic life was fast taking 
root even in non-Hellenie cities when the blow came which 
checked Hellenic advance in those regions for ever ®. The 
general pressure of the Opican nations on the Italiots has 

? The story is wold by Strabo, v. 4. 9. The Eretrians are driven oat 
fred cewwpiov mad draxpvonpdray xvpis wal Oarsrrys wat Geppiv tBirer. In 
the like case the Hieronian settlers égéAiwov 73 waraoxevasOly bp’ tavrin 
eixos, He largely quotes Timaios for the phenomena of the island, See 
alzo Belech, Campanien, p. 204. 

? See Holm, i. 215. * Basolt, ii, 278. 
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as yet hardly begun ; but the victory of Hellas over the our. vi 


Etruscans was followed in the very next year by a grievous 
defeat of the men of two Hellenic cities at the hands of 
Italian neighbours, And the victors in this case were a 
people of whom we more commonly hear either as peace- 
fully yielding to Greck influences or as giving way to 
Greck warlike attack, than as overthrowing the forces of 


two allied Greek commonwealths in battle. Taras was Taras and 
the Tapy- 


said to have been planted as a woe to the Iapygians!, and tien 


8 woe to the Iapygians the Greck commonwealth had con- 
stantly shown itself. Its territory had been steadily ad- 
vancing at their expense, and Tarantine victory had some- 
times at least ben marked by every refinement of cruel 
mockery?. But one class at least of Iapygian meremaries 
were thought worthy of being sought for service in Greek 
warfare?; and at the present moment, as sometimes at 
later times, the inhabitants of the heel of the boot could 
show themselves dangerous enemies to the Greck intruders. 
Yet when we hear of warfare arising out of a dispute about 
Toundaries t, we seem to be dealing with a people who have 
made some advances towards equality with those intraders. 
We hear of cuch disputes between Greck Selinous and 
Elymian Segesta, We do not hear of them between 
Syracuse and her Sikel neighbours. Plunderings on both 
sides followed, and then open war; and the Iapygian 


* So the oracle isi Strabo, vi. 5. 4: 
Zardpiv 14 Dana, Tépavrd re rlova Biyon, 
olsfjoas wal wijpa "Tawdyeoo. yerbrOau. 
* Soe the account of the taking of Carbins and its punishment copied 
from Klearchoa in Athensios, xii. 23. Tarantine offerings for Japygian 
victories appear in Pausanias, x. 10. 6, xii. 9, with » story of an Inpygian 


3, where Tapygians and Mesapians are distinguisted. 

rep) bpipou xdpas dupofyrotwran rps ANGAes. He 
the plundering and the guerrilla warfare which went 
Tefore the great expelition, The words of Herodotus (vii. 170), ras 3) 
Tapasrive: ... kganarévres spocérraisay peyidors, are not very clear. 
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forces were so threatening that Taras craved help from 
Mikythos of Rhégion', Help was granted, and the 


Eigeaty Iapygian host was met by the combined forces of Taras 





Mikythos 
founds 
Pyxous, 


and Rhégion, The men of Rhégion, we are told, were 
foreed into the scrviec by Mikythos against their will®, 
The barbarians won the day; in no fight that Heredotus 
knew of had the slaughter of Greeks been so frightful. 
Three thousand men of Rhégion, seeningly the whole 
foree sent, fell in the battle; of the men of Taras more 
were slaughtered than any man could number ®, It ie at 
least; harder to believe that, the victorions Tapygians chased 
the flying Rhegines through the whole length of what 
then was Italy, and made their way into the city along 
with the trembling crowd‘, There is no sign of any 
foreign occupation of Rhégion, of any change in the go- 
vemment of Rhégion, where Mikythos still remains in 
power. 

The example of Hierén in his attempted settlement at 
Pithékousa did not go without followers. Mikythos also 
was stirred up to win for his city and for himsclf—or for 
the youths in whose name he ruled—the fame which ever 
followed on the foundation of a new Hellenic city. On 
the west coast of Italy, about due north of Rhégion, at the 
point where the narrow peninsula of which Rhégion guards 
the further end begins to widen and tum to the west, 
Mikythos founded his colony of Pyxous, known in after 


2 Diod. xl. 52} robs re ronrrutods orparibras fépocear nal ‘Pryivun 
eupadxen Bran wodRodr xpeaehdBorro. 

® Herod. vil. 170; ot bd MurdOov 708 Xolpov dvayra(tuevor roy davéir wal 
dnd peros rpapol Taparrivecst, 

3 This gdvor 'EAAgnnde plyioror obros &} Lylvero mivra rv uci Byer, 
abriy re Topavriver Kal ‘Pyyivay, of... . drédavoy rpirxidior Brres, abroy 
82 Taparrlvay obx bréqy dptéyss, 

* Diod, xi. 525 of Tos "Prrylvous Gubxovres eat roaobroy epuAoT}Oyaer 
Bare omraaxeady tals getyuaw ele 7h "Pirpor, xed ris wbdear xvpretoas. 
‘Has the wild story in Justin, iv. 2. 3, anything to do with this? It seems 
modelled on much later events, See Grote, vii, 175. 
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days as the Roman Buxentum. The evidence of coins caar. v1. 


shows that the new settlers were not the first Greeks who 
had occupied the site*; but they most likely found the 
site empty, as they are not spoken of as supplanting any 
other postessors, The plantation of Mikythos was little 
more successful than the plantation of Hierdn, but it was 
not long-lived. Before long the mass of the settlers 
forsook the place, leaving only a feeble remnant of whom 
history has nothing to tell us*, At ‘Taras on the other 
hand the effects of the defeat were politically important. 
‘The slaughter of the aristocratic party was so great that, 
after this battle, democracy, but seemingly of a moderate 
kxind, got the upper hand in the city *. 


It is remarkable that Hierin, who on other occasions Relations 
appears as the champion of endangered Italiot cities, gave ye" 
no help to Taras against her barbarian enemies, and does #hgion. 


not seem even to have been asked for help. ‘The explana- 
tion of this fact is perhaps to be found in the relations 
between the tyrannies of Syracuse and Rhégion. We have 
seen that, at one of the times that Hierén showed himself 
as a deliverer in Italy, it was to save Lokroi from Rhegine 
aggression. Whatever may have been the debt of grati- 
tude which Anaxilas owed to Gelin‘, whatever may have 


1 On tho carlicr ooins, eee Bunbury, Dict, Geog., art. Buxontam ; Head, 
Hist. Num. 59. They give us an archaic form of the name, NTHOZZ. 

2 The foundation of the colony is recorded by DiodOros, xi. 59, with- 
out any dstalls, Strbo (vi. 1. 1), who describes Mikythe: as 6 
Meowjpns Epxom rir iv Zuedlg, adda wédw B dwjpay of Bp krres addy 
aakpw. 

Arist, Pol. v. 2. 85 & Tiparre frrativray sal drohoubaw wodhiy 
propluan tm) rae "lowtyur pucpiy Gorepyr rior Myint Sypomporta tyler 





special and mislesding sense, a8 meaning what other Greck writers call 
‘Squoxparia, while he applies the name Byuorparia to something else. But 
in vi. 3. 5 ho gives a picturo of the Tarantine constitution at some time, 
seomingly his own, in which moderate aristocracy and moderate denooracy 
seem to be beautifully tended. But see Grote, v. 320, 

* See abore, p. 211, 
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conur. vt. been the outward effect of Hierin’s marriage with a 
daughter of Anaxilas, there could have been little friendly 
feeling between the two dynasties. Gelén may have for- 
gotten the conduct cf Anaxilas in the war of Himera; 
but to Hierén, secking after Italian yower and influence, 
the power of Rhégion must have seemed distinctly to 
stand in his way, An Italiot ruler holding a Sikeliot 
town was something not to be encouraged. Any jealousy 
that Hiern felt towards Anaxilas would assuredly pass on 
to Mikythos, And, after Hierdn’s third marriage, any 
influence of the domestic connexion would pass away. 
Or rather, it might, when conveniest, be remembered. 
Under the rule of Mikythos, joalousy of Rhégion on the 
yart of the lord of Syracuse could te veiled under care 
for the interests of his young brother-in-law the sons of 
Anarilas. 


§4. The Relation of Hiern to Literature and 
Philosophy. 


Hieronand The Italian policy of Hiern and the way in which it 
ation i> was commemorated, the votive helmet st Olympia, and the 
the games. general relations in which he and others in Sicily stood to 
the festivals of Old Greece, bring us straight to one 
memorable side of his reign and age. At the victories of 
Hierén and Thérén in the games, at the minstrelsy by 
which those victories were recorded, it has been impossible 
to keep ourselves from glancing from time to time; for, 
with our very slender narrative materials for the history of 
the time, the poetical allusions of Pindar come to rank 
Hierix's among our chief authorities. But this whole side of 
reso" © Hiern’s character, his relation to the growing art, litera 
phile- ture, and philosophy cf his time, call for a fuller and more 
direct examination, as opening a new side of Sikeliot, and 
even of Hellenic, life. ‘The two great tyrannies of Sicily 
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were now in the fulness of their power and glory, though our. vi. 
the end of one of them was fast drawing near. The 
masters of both took a special pride in encouraging the 
growing literature and art of the age; they rejoiced in the 

glory which they won from the songs of poets and from 

the general spread of their reputation for splendour and 
bounty. They were not the first tyrants who had won for Like re- 
ihimsclvencredittta this way) | Pecandiee of Conuth wad See 
not only the friend of minstrels and philosophers, but passed 
himself for a poet, and, notwithstanding his oppressions, 

for a philosopher also. Polykratés at Samos, Peisistratos 

and his sons at Athens, won honoar of the same kind. 
Gelén, as we have soon, is painted to us as having no tastes 

of an intellectual kind, as even lacking the ordinary 
accomplishments of an educated Greck', A strange tale, Tale of 
told by a late writer, speaks of Hierdn as being in his 21s‘ 
early days no better in these matters than his brother. 

His tastes were changed in some mysterious way as the 

result of a dangerous sickness, which turned one of the 

most unlettered of mankind into a character exactly 
opposite*. As the patron of poets, Hierdn came at a 
lucky time, As has beon already pointed out, he belongs 
essentially to the same class as so many Italian rulers 

of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries of our era, in 
whom the patronage of art and letters has been hdd to 

be full atonement for trampling on every political and 
moral law. But Hierdn had one great advantage over the 
Borgias and the Medici with whom he has so much in 
common. They hed to deal only with the artificial works The poets 


of HierOn's 


of a Renaissance; the art and letters which Hierdn fostered iy" 


1 See above, p. 220. 

2 Zllian, V. HL. iv. 15 5 "Tpwnk past rBv Surcdlas ripavvor 7d mpira 
idiéeray elvan wat évipéemay épovasraroy, nad ry dypocriay GARG pS Kar” 
4Nyov 708 ddergod Biagépery 700 TéAawos: xd 82 abr avrqvéxiy wofons, 
povorrlrraros drbpiiran iylvero, thy exody iv bx Tis dppuorlas els doh 
opara wenaideupéva warobepevos. 
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wore the true offspring of the native genius of Hellas in 
one of the most fruitful of ite seasons of fresh and living 
outpouring. Next in good Inck to the unrecorded heroes 
who may have heard their own deeds or the deeda of their 
forefathers sung by the voice of Homer, was the prince 
at whose court Siménidés, Pindar, and Aschylus came to 
enjoy his bounty and to sing his praises, 

‘The bounty of tyrants is an easy virtue. Such as 
it is, it is said to have been displayed by both Thérén 
and Hierén in the highest measure. Pindar sang of 
Thérin as the most open of hand of all mankind’, Of 
Hierdn it was proverbially said that he gave faster than 
his friends could ask of him*. And some at least of 
those who gathered around him were not slow at asking. 
Simbnidés of Ioulis in the Agean island of Keos stands 
out among the poets and philosophers of the age as the 
man to whom gain was most acceptable, and his is the 
name which is most closely bound up with the name of 
Hiern. It was only in his later days that he came to 
Sicily; but he had already learned the ways of tyrants 
and their courts in the most renowned city of Old Greece. 
From his own island, where his father Ledprepés had a 
name for wisdom before him %, he was tempted to Athens, 
along with Anakreda and others, by the gifts of Hippar- 
chos son of Peisistratos¢. He could write the epitaph of 
the daughter of his benefactor’s brother and the implied 
praises of her father, as he could speak of descent from 


1 Se above, p. 146, and below, p. 272. 

2 Alin, V. Hix. 1; ‘Kdpurd gear wv Eupasotoioy gurdnanva -yerkodan 
al riyijocs wasdelar dviperérare. Kal &x Fy mpoyeiporaror as vas ebepyeotas 
Adyoun- mpobyutrepor php par abrdy xopiteota 4 robe alroiwrar Anp= 
iver, 

* A story in lian, V. H. iv. 24, shows LeOprepés as at least a searcher 
after wisdom. On Toalis, one of the ‘our towns of Koos, s00 Strabo, x. 
5.6; Himerios, xxix. 3; Steph. Byr. in'Tovs;; Dict. Geog. art. Ceos, 

* Blinn, V. H. viii. 2. 

* Tn the epitaph of Archediké (Thuo. vi. 59; Bergk, iii. 465), where 
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other tyrants as a matter of honour! And when his caar. v1 
patzon fell beneath the stroke of the sword wreathed in 
myrtle, his lyre was ready to tell of the light which had 
burst upon Athens through the slaying of the tyrant?. 
Tt may be that love of freedom was stronger in the heart: His poems 


«on the 


of the peet than gratitude; we may at least give him Perisn 
credit for speaking from the heart in the many poems in ¥*™ 
which he rejoices at the victories of the Greek over the 
Darbarian at Marathdn, at Salamis, at Plataia, and, where 

we have already met him, at Himera*, And the very 
spirit of the opening chapters of Herodotus breathes in 
the verses in which he tells of the blows which Asia tholed 

at the hands of Europe in the two fights by the Burymeddn 4. 

He wrote the boastful inscription on the tripod of Pausanias, 
which the elders of Sparta caused to be struck out®, But 

he also bade the ambitious chief remember that he was 


Hippias is arp dprorevoas dy 'EAAG%, Vet the word ripavvos is applied to 
‘him and his kin, and it is implied that kindred with tyrants was likely 
to lead 0 daac6aXly. 

* Soo the epitaph in Bergk, iil. 465, on @ certain Kanthipp4 » de- 
scandant of Periandron 

2 Fr. 131 (187) ; Bergk, lif. 477. Of, Pansaniag, i. 8, 5, and the Parian 
Chronicle, 72. 

* See abure, p. 266, The pieces of SimOuidés on the victories in Greece. 
and Asia are simply endless. Borgk's collection begins (iii. 383) with 
the strophe and antistrophe over the dead of Thermopylai, And they go 
‘on throughot, 

4 Fre rga; Bergh, il, 4875 Dicd. xi. 62 

2 05 2° Biphenv *Avias Biya révros tveuser 
a xddas Brnrin Vodpes “Ams ep ore, 
OBBevk wa KédAOY EnxBoriaw -yéver” dvDpiv 
ipyor by Hncipy ual ward wbvroy Synod. 
cite ip bv aly Mier roddois dAdcarres, 
ourkeay dxardy vais thoy by weddyes 
dedpiv mayooioas péya 8 torwer “hols bx" abrir 
admycie’ dpporipas xepat xpire woddpau. 
‘This piece is twice quoted by the rhetorician jd6a, xlvi. 156 aad xlix. 
380. But in the former of the two rations there is a good deal in the style 
which Plutarch forbids, Reip. Ger. Prec. 17, where the Eurymed(n is 
pecially bared 
© Thoo. i, 1325 Bergh, iii, 483. 
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mortal, a warning which is said to have come back 
to his memory in his last hour in the brazen house of 
Athind + 

But Siménidés was more than all this, Singer of 

hymns to the gods, singer of the loveliest and saddest 
lyric strain that Greek mythology ever called forth’, 
he was a special favourite of the gods, who more than 
onee stepped in with timely warnings for the saving 
of his life. ‘The discharge on his part of one of the 
corporal works of mercy, the bestowal of funeral rites on 
an unburied corpse, was rewarded by an apparition of the 
grateful ghost, which kept him back from undertaking 
a voyage in the company of men who were doomed to 
shipwreck*. The poet of the babe Perseus was also 
favoured by other sons of Zeus. Simbnidés, like Pindar, 
sang, for due rewards, the praises of victors in the games; 
and, like Pindar, he was driven to relieve the nataral 
barrenness of his subject by episodes token from the 
national mythology, So when he sang the victory of 
Skopas of the Thessalian Krannén, the merits of Skopas 
himself filled a smaller place in the ode than the exploits 
of Kastér and Polydeukés*. Skopas wounded Siménidés 
in the tenderest point when he said that for such an ode 
he would pay only half the promised price; for the rest 
Siménidés might go to his Tyndarids®, The Great Twin 
Brethren did not fail to pay their votary, if not in gold, 
yet in something more precious, Notwithstanding the 
niggardliness of Skopas, Siménidés did not refuse to 

2 Rian, Vo HL ie. 41. 

? T mean of course the fragment on Danaé (Berzk ; 
are others. 

® We get this story in the orixce woAcrurot of John Taetzts (Chil. i. 623), 
who quotes Aristeidés; see Bergk, iii. 474. 

* On this poem see Plat. Prot. c. 26-28, and Bergk, iii. 365. From it 
‘comes the well-known phrase of the rerpiyavos dev Yéyou. 


* The story is teld, among others, by Cicero, De N. D. ii, 85. Souidas 
gives it from Kallimachos. 








|. 404) ; but there 
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be present at his feast of victory. Presently a message amar. v1. 


came to the poet that two young men without wished 
earnestly to speak with him. He went forth and found 
no man, The princely pair had done their errand; and 
no man saw them more, But when Simduidés went 
back to the hall of Skopas, he found his host and his 
fellow-guests crushed under the ruins of the building’, 
And other poets sng in later times that all the wealth 
of Skopas and his house, all their flocks and herds that 
grazed on the rich plain of Krannin, could never have 
kept their names from oblivion, had they not been 
handed down to remembrance in the notes of the Keian 
lyre’. 


nides, 


The ill repute of Simbnidés as a man greedy of guin is Avice of 


barely touched in this story. It followed him into our 
island, and there some of the stories which most strongly 
illustrate it are laid. He was old when he came to Sicily. 
The “good old-gentlemanly vice” had grown stronger 
upon him; it suited, he said, a time of life when pleasure 
could no longer be sought. Plutarch, who tells the story, 
thought ctherwise. Even in the decay of Greece, the 
affairs of the community were still the fitting care for the 
old?; but Siménidés, at the courts of so many tyrants, 
had left the local interests of Keos behind him. His 
voyage to Sicily supplied him with a metaphor; there was 
an insatiable Charybdis into which all things came, virtue 


+ ‘This story brings in Simdnidés’ remarkable gift of memory, of which he 
Doasted in old age; Bergk, ii. 496; this again fe from Ariataidés, xlix 
379. So the Parian Chroniole (70) makes him the inventor of the art of 
memory ; 613 wrnyorniy etpiv. He is also mid to have invented the 
letter A and the later use of H; J. Tzetzts, Chil. v. 836, The story itself 
hhas something in common with that of Geldn in p. 210, 

* 4 So asys Theckritos to the later Hierdn (xvi. 66). 

3 Plut, An Seni sit ger. Resp. 5; ax Ziyawiligs Zkeye mpds rods tyea~ 
Aodrras air gurapyuplar, Gru rin Edsaw dncorepnudvos Bu 72 o7hpar Hovey, 
te) pads br. npoBoonetra ris ded 700 nepbatvewr, Platarch adds, AAA’ 
modirda radNares piv ilovds Exe wal peyloras. 
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onar. vt. and wealth among them?, It may have been at the same 
His ode stage that Anaxilas of Rhégion and Zaaklé bargained for 
Gules of a0 ode to commemorate the victory of his mules. When 
Anaxilas, the tyrant named only a small price, the poet answered 
that the successes of mules were a subject unworthy of his 
minstrelsy. When the offer was raised, the daughters of 
storm-footed horses were freely greeted in the verse of 
His inte- Simdnidés?. At the happy hearth of Hiern he was 
{itn loaded with gifts and favours, Seandal added that he 
sold what he did not himself need, and gave as his reason, 
that thereby he made the bounty of the giver more widely 
known*®, There must have been a sarcastic tum in his 
answer, when the wife of Ilicrin, his last Akragantine 
wife, asked of the poet whether wealth or wisdom were 
the better. Wealth, said Simdnidés, for we see the wise 
haunting the doors of the rich, but never the rich haunting 
the doors of the wise‘, But graver questions were some- 


Bergh, iif. 407 ; 
dora yap plar leveirax tvowdjjra. XépuBby, 
ai peyédas 7° Sperat al 5 rdodros, 
2 The story, with the line 
xalper’ deddorddan biyarpes frray. 
is told by Aristotle, Rhet. ili 2, without the nameof 3 vuatzas rols Spedaw. 
‘The name of Anaxilas comes from Hérskl:idés of Pontos on the Constitu- 
tion of Rhégion (C. Miller, fi. 219), who gives the story rather another 
tum; vuheas 'Oddpma dusdrous, elorlace rods “EXIyvas’ wal ris abrdy bxé- 
onayer ebndw” Oro: rh dy énoies rihoas trrocs 5 
9 Athensioa (xiv. 73) tella the story after Chamailedn of the Pontic 
Hirakleia, Simonidés was xuBi{ nal aloxpoxepbjs. Of the gifts of Hierin, 
randy 7a wreles d Xipawitns rv rap" txcivov mepmonévar eavrp puxpdv pdpos 
Gnerl6rro, “His reason was, Snos re ‘Iépavor heyahorpineia xaraparis 
J wat } tu} kosuérys. Just before comes another story about Hisrdn at 
dinner giving the flesh of the hare—still perhaps s Zanklaian delicacy (se 
Appendix IX)—to everybody else before Simonides, and his improvised 
‘verse 





Ob82 yp 088" eiiplr wep Law Efleero Bedpo. 
One satchos the cadence of a well-known Homeric line; but why 
edphs 

4 Aviat, Rhet. ii. 16; roi oopode qlp yn épiv tnt vals viv whovolow 
Oipaus BiarpiBorres. 
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times put to him, When Hiern asked what was the our. vs 
nature of God, SimOnidés craved for a day to think over . 
his answer, He then asked for two days, und then for a 

longer time?, till at last he had to tell the wondering 
tyrant, that the more he thought over the question, the 

harder he found it. It was perhaps in dealing with a 

friend whom he called on to discuss such matters that 
Hierén put forth the sentiment, one which sounds hardly 

akin to the general character of his rule, that he deemed 

no man out of place who spoke his mind to him *. 

The intereourse between Hierén and Siménidés became Xeac- 
almost a common-place. The dialogue of Xenophon of Bums... 
which we have already spoken bears witness to the abiding 
tradition of the close friendship between the tyrant and 
the poet‘, But it is remarkable that, amid the vast stock 
of his writings, lost and extant, we know of none singing 
the special praise of Hierén, The only one in which his 
name is found is that which commemorates the joint 
exploit of all the sons of Deinomenés®. Pindar would 
seem to have been preferred to Simdnidés for the work of 
celebrating the Olympic and Pythian victories of their 
common patron, Of the endless crowd of stories and Simouidés 
sayings which have gathered round the name of Simd- * Siily. 
nidés, many have no reference to Hiern or to Sicily. But 
it was in Sicily that he spent the later years of his life, a 
life prolonged at least to his eightieth year, and which saw 
no failure in his poetie powers down to the last. But Paironage 
Syracuse was not his only dwelling, nor was Hiern his 42°" 
only patron, We haveseen him step in to mediate between Tr 


1 Oi, N.D. i, 225 “Roges me quid aut quale sit deus; auctore utar 
Simonide, de quo cum quesivisset hoo idem tyrannus Hiero, deliberandi 
‘causa cibi unum diem pootulavit.” 

* Tb.; “Cam sepias duplicaret aumerum dieram.” 

2 Plut, Apoph. ‘Iépavos, 1; “Tépay 5 werd DéAawa riparvos &Xeye, undiva 
ray mapiqmaloplvea mpis airdy dxapov evan. 

4" See above, p. 235. # See above, p. 206. 
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the lords of Syracuse and Akragas when they were upon 
the point of warfare!, Thérin’s brother Xenokratés, 
commemorated in an ode of Pindar, was commemorated 
also in an ode of Siménidés*, And Akragas and not 
Syracuse was the place of his death and burial, the site of 
the tomb for which his own hand had written the epitaph. 
It told how his song had won him fifty victories and fifty- 
six tripods ; how his body lay in Sicilian soil, but how he 
left his memory to his native Keos, and his glory to sll 
Hellas *, We must picture his resting-place somewhere in 
the nekropolis beyond the stream of Hypss. We might 
not have wondered or complained if his tomb had perished 
in the general havoc wrought by the soldiers of the 
elder Hannibal‘, But the tomb of SimOnidés had either 
perished already, or was spared to perish, by Greek hands. 
The story went that, at some unknown time, an Akragan- 
tine general, Phoinix by name, destroyed the tomb of 
Siménidéa to build a towor with the stones, Divine jus- 
tice did not fail to punish the sacrilege; in one of the 
takings of Akragas the enemy entered by the tower which 
had been added to the defences of the city at such a 
price 5, 
> See above, p. 238. See Appendix XXIX. 
* For this we again go to J. Tzetzés, Chil. 1.634; 
obror 5 Xipawidm wiv tv Euediq Whores, 
Unlypaupa 82 yepawru ride 18 Tigy TobTOV 
tf ant werrhsovre, Zyavldy, pao vixar 
seal rplmotas. Whoees 3 by Lnedg wedi. 
Kelg 38 prfpny deleas, “EAAnas 8 fravor 
eigertrov yoxte off tmeyurnpéras, 
4 Tothe Carthaginian siege of Akragas and to ite bearings on Akm- 
gantine topography we shall come in snother volume. 
hia comes from Eouides, RipariByr, “Akpeyarsivar expands Jv 
Svope Soivif Xypacoaias 32 trodtuow bro. obmiw Se 6 Going hadrtec 
Tov réqov 700 Zpawibou péra dxnBiis re wal dvoteran, wai te réiv Mow rand* 
drtornce wipyov' al xara rvbrov 2édw # wOAss. For this he quotes and 
mismetres s fragment of Kallimachos. This one would greatly like to have 


in ite genuine abape, as Souidas’ story is most confused. One almost 
fancies that he believed thet the tomb was at Syracuse, and that the 
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The long life of Xenophanés of Kolophén, of whom we casr. v1 
have already spoken as s man of another generation 1, Herta axd 
brought him again to Syracuse to meet SimOnidés at the phants. 
court of Hierén. One is tempted to see some reference to 
questions of bounty and niggardliness in which Simonidés 
might be concerned, when we find the Kolophonian sage 
complaining that he had barely wherewithal to keep two 
slaves, The mythology of Homer was not to the mind of 
the speculative philosopher; and it passed for wit when 
the tyrant answered that, if Kenophanés could feed only 
two slaves, Homer, whom he found fault with, could feed 
ten thousand. We find also that Xenophants frooly spoke 
his mind of SimOnidés, and of his love of money *. 

Tt was most likely through the interest of Simbnidés Busty. 

that his sister’s son Bacchylidés, a native, like himself, of 
Toulis in the isle of Keos, found a place among the court- 
poets of Hieron‘, If we may believe the scholiaste on his alleged 
Pindar, a bitter eumity rigned between Mm and their ad 
master. Whenever Pindar has a dark saying against any Pi 
envious rival, it is ever Bacchylidés who is glanced at. 
He is the ape whom children and only children admire, 
He is the crow or the jackdaw who chatters in vain against 
the kingly eagle of Zeus ®. It is more certain that the sub- 
ject of the ode of Pindar which stands first in our collection, 
the Olympic victory of Hierén’s chestnut horse Pherenikos, 
Akragantine general destroyed it in a siege of Syracuse. This assuredly 
no Akragantine general ever had ihe chance of doing, and the last words 
must refer to Phoinix’ own city. Kallimachos might have helped us tothe 
dato of the story. The capture referred to must surely be that by the 
Carthaginians ; but who was Phoinix, and where was his tower? 

* Soo above, p. 157. 

2 Pint. Apoplth. ‘Tépuros, 4; apie 8 Reopen viv Kadopinior eleterra 
pidis cluéras B60 rplgar, AAX” “Ounpor, elrey, by od Biactpess, wrcdovcs # 
pupious zplgu reOrqués. I suppose these olcérai of Homer are rhapsodista 
and others who lived by him. 

* Seo the Scholiast on Aristophenés, Peace, 697. 

* From Strabo, x, 5.6; Steph. Byz, in “lovAls; Adlian, V. Il, iv. 15. 

© Seo Appendix XXIV. 
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was sung also by Bacchylidés, from whom we learn his 
cclour!, This is the only fmgment of the songs in which 
he sang the praises of Hierdn which has come down to us, 
‘And in the other fragments cf his verse and references 
to it, a small store indeed by the side of the stores of his 
uncle, there is not much that bears on Sicily. But one 
there is which convicts him of heresy against all Sikel and 
Sikeliot belief, one that must have been sung and paid 
for at some spot very far from the hall of Hierén. 
Bacchylidés dared to say that it was not from Sicily but 
from Crete that Aidéneus carried off the Kort’, From 
such a traitor Syracuse and her land were at: least. entitled 
to another version of the legend of Kyana*; and it is 
small compensation to Sicily in general to find that, before 
Appian, before Timaios, Bacchylidés had promoted Galateia 
and Polyphémos to the rank of arch-parents of the Gauls *, 


But the hospitality and bounty of Hierén further took 
in one who, for us at least, bears a greater name than all, 
and to whom we have to look as being, though in minstrel’s 
guise, our earliest surviving contemporary authority for 
the history of Sicily. We have already had often to refer 
to the songs of the Theban Pindar to witness how Chromios 


* Wo all know the Pindaric bit sbou: Pherenikos, Ol.i. 18 (26). And 
itis the Scholisst of Pindar at the very beginning who gives us she frag- 
mont of Bacchylidés which Bergk (iii 71) law wet up 5 

favderpxe py epireor 

“Anpedy wap" ipudivay roy derrdipoper 

elie vudaarra, 

+ Hesiod, as we have seen, knows mthing about Sicily in relation to 
Pemoghoné. But his Scholisst quotes Bacchylidés as placing her atory in 
Crete. Seo vol. i. pp. 532, 533- 

* Seo vol. i. p. 366. 

* Tynote Bargk, iff. §88; “Quod exnibet Natalis Com. Mythol. ix. & 
p-987, ' Dicitur Polyphemus non modo amass» Galateam sed etiam Galatam 
ex o8 suscopiste, ut testatus est Baschylides’ qua fide sit digaum proreus 
invortum.” Sco vol. i. ps 190. 
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fought in the Helorine Tempé!, how Hicrén installed his omar. vi. 


son as king of new-founded tna 2, and how the victor 
from Stymphalos was tempted to leave his native land 
to seck a new home at Syracuse®, We have been 
stirred by the panhellenic zeal with which he sings to 
Hierén of the fight of Himera and the fight of Kymd, 
and we have been more gently moved as he paints for 
‘Théron his wondrous picture of the happy Island®, But 
an acoount of the reign of Hierdn, and atove all of the 
court of Hierdn, would hardly be complete without some 
attempt at a general view of those parts of Pindar's poems 
which bear directly on the story of Sicily and her lords*. 
It will be equally needful, in speaking cf a poet of whom 
we have such large remains and of whom so much is 
recorded in one quarter and another, to keep ourselves 
strictly to that side of him which supplics us with not 
a fow facts and illustrations for Sicilian history. 


And, from our Sicilian point of view, it is of special Order of 


moment to look at the Sicilian odes of Pindar in their 
right order. There is for the most part something very 
grievous in disturbing the order of a familiar book, in 
sending us for instance to wander up and down through 
the wildemess of some new numbering of the books of 
Aristotle’s Politics. But it would be a real gain to 
historic trath to print the Eginitia of Pindar in chrono- 
logical order, at all events for the purposes of Sicilian 
history. It is hard to get rid of the impression which 
seizes one at the first youthful glance that the praises of 

* See above, p. 116, and Appendix X. 

* See above, p. 245, ® See above, pp. 133) 134- 

* Bee above, pp. 205, 250. 5 See above, p. 147- 

* Here the Scholiasts on Pindar give mach help, if they are used enre- 
fully. Among recent writers who have worked at the order of the Pindarie 
Odes, there is Mr. W.W. Lloyd, History of Sicily, pp. +13 at seqq.; Holm, 
G. Si. 219 et seqq.; Bergk in the Prolegomena te his Poste Lyrici 
Gree, vol. i; Meager, Pindare Siegeslieder, and Mr. J. B, Bury in bis 
edition of the Nemean Odes. 
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water, of gold, and of Hiern, which come first in our 
books, must needs be the beginning of something. It is, 
on the other hand, an important point to notice that the 
connexion of Pindar with Sicily was not in its beginning 
@ connexion with Syracuse or with Hierdn, or with any 
prince or tyrant of any city. In the exercise of his calling 
as poet of the victors in the public games, Pindar was 
early called upon to sing the praises of successful com- 
petitors from the Sikeliot cities, The passion for these 
festivals, all of them, it must be remembered, acts of 
religion, was now at ils height. The rich men of the 
flourishing Greck cities of Sicily sought for fame in the 
games of Old Greece, and the SikeliOt cities had games 
of their own to which competitors from Old Greece some- 
times found their way. Syracuse, child of Corinth, had 
her Isthmia after the pattern of her parent, and Hieréa, 
founder of Aitna, set up local Nemea in his new city. 
One citizen of Corinth at least, Xenophon by name, who 
at last reached the honours of an Olympic victory and an 
ode from the Boiotian poet, had already won many prizes 
in local contests, both in Old Greece and among the rich 
and fair cities beneath the height of Atna!, ‘The special 
reference must be to the Hieronian Nemea; buta Corinthian 
athlete, seeking honour in Sicily, would assuredly not 
leave out the Isthmia of Syracuse, 

But thirty years before the Olympic victory of Xenc- 
phén, Pindar had been called on to take the praises of 
Sicily, her cities and her citizens, into his mouth. His 
first effort, at the age of twenty, was to do honour to a 
Thessalian victor’, His second, perhaps eight years later, 
was to celebrate the victory of an Emmenid of Akragas*. 


* See Appendix XXV. 

* Tho tenth Pythian, placed by Bergh in 490, by Bosch and Merger in 
502. The differesce hardly concerns us, 

* See Appendix XXVI, 
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But it was before that house had given the city a tyrant, our. vi. 
unless Télemachos in an earlier generation is to bear that 
name*, The wealth of the Emmenids, while still only 
private men, is shown by the fact that the contest in 

which Xenckratés, son of Ainésidamos, had won the prize 

was nothing short of the chariot-race in the games of 

Pythd. Four of the renowned horses of Akragas, Akragas 
between its rivers, had woa glory for Xenokratés and the 
wealthy house of the Emmenids?, The young son of Thry- 
Xenokratés, Thrasyboulos, had in some way won honour“ 
also. ‘To him the ode is directly addressed, as is a far later 

poem, when the Emmenid house, then not yet risen to its 

fall greatness, had fallen from it, Neither poem tells 

us much directly about the affairs of Akragas or of Sicily. 

But in the later ode we have a glowing picture of the Seond ode 
virtues of the dead Xenokratés. The poet sings of his yu,” 
mildness and courtesy, his bounty to citizens and strangers,  ®-0: 47!- 
his devotion towards the gods, and how he loved to koop 

horses for the common festivals of Hellas‘, In the year 

of his former victory Akragas was lucky, and we are lucky 

in her good luck. For another of her citizens, Midas, son 

of a nameless father, won the prize with the flute’, He 


1 See above, p. 78. 


* Pyth. vi 55 
ae BaBlowww "Buperidas 
woraplg + "Auphyavrs ad piv Revospdres, 
3 Seo Appondix XVI. 
* Jathm. ii. 35 or 515 
ss + Boor Opyéy 
Revorpdirgs dxtp évOpimay -yAvecioy 
foxer, alBoios piv Fv dorais 5yuriv, 
fmmorpogias re voulfar by Tlavedddvan rpg" 
al Gedy Barras apoatrruero miaas: ob8i wore fevlay 
odpes turvedoais tmdatein’ Larlor dypt rpémcfay. 

5 (This is the twelfth Pythian, addrossod to Midas of Akragas, victor at 
Pythd, according to the Scholiast, both in 494 or 490 and in 494 oF 496. 
‘Mesger (196) places the ode in 494. Both Lloyd and Mezger find a good 
deal to say about Midas. Iam hardly concerned with the Scholiast’s story 
about his breaking his flute. 
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cur. vt. therefore gave Pindar an opening for praise indeed of the 
goodly city on the height. Za Magnifica she was even 
before she came down from her akropolis, and La Magnifica 
she remains now she is again shut up within it', 
Pinder's Tt was most likely among the lords of the Sikeliot cities 
princes. that Pindar began to practise his calling as the laureate of 
Alexander princes. We know not at what time it was that he sang the 
af Mace praises of the Argeian king of Macedonia, that Alexander 
who was able both to prove his Greek descent and to show 
his good will to Greece?, but whom Pindar congratulated 
Axkesiles on bearing the same name as a son of Priam®, The Greek 
of Kyréat. ings of Kyréné he was not called on to celebrate till he 
had well practised his skill on the lords both of Syracuse 
Hiefirt and of Akragas‘. Those two, Hierdn and Thérdn, he was 


giete called on to magnify for the first time in the same year. 


iPyth 2) Thérdn had won the nobler victory, that in the chariot- 


(Ol2), race at Olympia, The song in honour of Hierdn, though 
Thecisto Placed among the Pythian odes, has clearly nothing to do 


Hictn cot with Pyth6, ‘The victory whish it commemorates was 

won in some local contest, very likely at Pindar’s own 
Pouible ‘Thebes ®, One cannot help comnecting this fact with the 
sonnerion story which we have already heard, how Ilierén was hin- 
tory of dered by ‘Thenistoklés from contending in the games of 
voll.” Olympia®, ‘That event, if it happened at all, must have 

luppened in this year. It suggests the thought that the 


four colts of Hierdén which were designed to strive at 


1 Sea vol i. p. 430, note x. I had not then noticed the enrly date of the 
ode. 

9 Herod. v. 22, vii. 173, 3x. 45, 140. 

* ‘The fragment (Bergk, i. 418) comes from tha Scholiast on Nem. 

BABlow Spdrvpe Anpdardév 
mai Opeoipnbes “Ayivra. 

* ‘The fourth and fifth Pythians addressed to Arkesilas do not come till 
the year 4668.0. On the dates of the odes addressed to Hierén and Thérén 
see Appendix XX VII, XXVIII. 

* See Appendix XXVII. * Seo above, p. 247. 
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Olympia, shut out from that nobler field, were taken to caar. 


display their swiftness at a festival of less account in a 
city where the charge brought against Hierdn would be less 
keenly felt. It is certain that it was from Thebes that 
the ode was sent, and that it was in some way connected 
with the worship of the Dioskoumi, though their names 
are not mentioned in the poem. It is this ode which begins 
with that splendid address to Syracuse one word of which 
we have already had to refer to more than once already 1. 


271 


VE 


‘The laureate is able to praise his patron as the deliverer of Character 


Lokroi, a reference which enables us to fix the date of the iam 
poem and the victory?; keen eyes have been further able 
to detect in the dark sayings of the poet a further refer 
ence to the relations of Hierén to Polyzélos and to Thérén. 
Hierdn is hailed as lord and ruler of many fair cities and 
of a mighty host, but it is only indirectly that he is 
spoken of as king. It is noteworthy also that we here 
find perhaps the first classification of the three forms of 
government on which later Greek writers have so much to 
say. And it is more noteworthy still that, in speaking to 
the lord of Syracise, the word dyranny is used in a sense 
perfectly colourless’, 


OF the two Olympic odes to Thirdn, the first seems to The odee 
be strictly the epivitian song, while the second was to be Sonar. 


sung at the home festival of the Theoxenia, ‘To the 
former we have hed to refer more than once, If nothing 
else, the picture of the happy island would make the poem 


+ Pyth.ii.1. Of the word peyarordrues ant the worayias es “Aprépubos 
have asid something in vel. i. p. 352, and above, p. 139. But the whole 
opening is noteworthy 5 

peyororsdues & Hupdnocas, Babvwodépor 
rhyevor "Apeat, dadpiw Eemin 76 aibapayapyiy Basubrras rpoqol. 
Merger's comment is strange; ‘“Syrakus bestand aus flinf Stidten, 
‘Ortygia, Achradins, Neapolis, Epipole, und Tyche.” One would think he 
‘had confounded the two HierOns, But this writer's notions of Syracusan 
‘tepography are wonderful throughout, 
2 See above, p. 241. * Soe Appendix XXVIL 
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immortal’, The earlier history of the forefathers of 
Thérén is glanced at*; and he himself is praised without 
stint. He is the flower of his house, the bulwark of 
Akragas ; but above all things he is the hospitable man and 
the bountiful. For a hundred years past there has been 
no man like him®, His good deeds to others outnumber 
the sands. by the seashore*. Yet he has his enemies and 
slanderers, perhaps his discontented kiusmen, Kapys and 
Hippokratés, of whose enmity and perhaps revolt we hear 
vague stories ®, In the second piece, dedicated specially to 
a feast of hospitality, the same line is taken up yet more 
strongly. What water is among the elements, what gold 
is among the metals*, that the virtues of Thérén are 
among men. They reach to the pillars of Héraklés, and 
the wise go no further’. 

Of both these poems the theme is the glory of the 
Emmenid house and not only the personel glory of Thérdn. 
The year wae for them at once lucky and unlucky. It 


See above, p. 147. 
» See above, p. 78, and the “Kykiqov (Bergk, i. 417) preserved by the 
Schelinst. : 
* OL ii. 90 (164); 
tri ro. 
asp yarrs rantoas 
abddoua: Ivbpeiov Abyov dated vb, 
rexeiy py rw’ Uxardy ye blew buy pidus &y8pa péddor 
cdepyéray spantacy ésptortorepiy re xépa 
Pfpavce. 
* OL ii, 98 (179)5 
bre yoppos dpOpdy neperigeryer, 
ead neivos bau xéppar’ Dros Loyner, 
ais ay gphoa Birarre; 
5 See Appendix XXVI. 
© OL iii. 42 (75); 
<8 dnarede piv Gop redvoy 3 xpuods aldodararor. 
7 OL ii. 43 (76)5 
viv ye pls loxandy Ofpur dperciow Ixtvaw Sereras 
oleobey ‘“Hearalos oraady. 
A Phorsician of Gades might have amiled st the bounds of Greck naviga- 
tion, 
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was now that Xenokratés, brother of Thérén, already cmr. vi. 
Pythian victor, won his victory in the chariot-race at the The>de_ 
Isthmus, but, as we have seen, his victory was soon followed kravs. 
by his death, and it was not celebrated till the Emmenid *° *7* 
house had ceused to be a ruling house?, ‘The next Sicilian 
odes of Pindar carry us buck to Hierdu, but not alto- 
gether in his Syracusan character. An ode of uncertain The third 
date, but written about the time of the Theban victory of eas. 4) 
Hierdn and the Olympic victory of Thérén, commemorates 10 Hieron” 
an carly victory won by Pherenikos at Delphoi when his 
master was still only Hierdn of Syracuse, as yet tyrant no- ¢ B.c. 431. 
where ?. By the time the ode was written, Hierdn had, by 
hie new foundation, entitled himself, in his own eyes at 
least, to he spoken of as Hierén of Aitna, and so he is 
called, though not in the formal heading, in the third 
Pythian ®. But the man of Aina is also a man of Syra- 
cuse; it is by the fountain of Arethousa that he dwells, and 
not only dwells, but reigns as a king, a king disphying 
every princely virtue towards citizens and strangers, but 
who, it seems, could also be spoken of without offence by 
the name of tyrant. The poem contains no further his- 
torical matter; but it has a personal interest, as being in 
fact a letter of condolence addressed to Hierdn in one of 
the fits of his grievous sickness ®. Sickness suggests the 
healers of sickness; to the bodily pains of Hierdn we owe 
Pindar’s tale of the birth of Asklépios. 

In this ode the kingship of Hierdn is distinctly asserted. 
It is a kingship over Syracuse, vested in Hierdn alike of 
Syracuse and of Etna. In the next ode, little, if any 





2 See Appendix XXVIT, + Sea Appendix XXVTT. 

3 Lt in “Tépame Supaxoolg in the herding. See Appendix XXVIT. 

® Pyth. ii, 73 (129); 

d xariBay bylcey &yov ypuotay, e.7.A. 

So the Bchcliast at the boginaing ; 73 82 mpooljior pis iy rod Tepavos 
véoor toriv: xaresyeras yap dvapidoas 7b Kelpawa kal bydou 13s vioou Tis 
Adoupias rv ‘Tpava, 

‘VOL. Ir. r 
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later, the Syracusan kingship cf Hierdn is content to veil 
itself before the tnean kingship of his son. The so- 
called first Pythian ode, the price, it would seem, of a 
golden lyre of Hierin’s gift}, is, like the third, really 
Pythian. It commemorates the victory won by Hiern in 
the Pythian chariot-race, when he was declared, not as 
Hierin of Syracuse, but as Hieron of Hitna*, This ode 
has already supplied us with not a few references to the 
main facts of the Sicilian history of the time, Here 
comes the great picture of Etna the mountain, suggested 
by the great outpouring which still was recent ®, And 
here too are the most marked references to the foundation of 
Zitna the city, and to the kingship of the con of Hierén 
within its walls. Deinomenés is distinctly greeted as King 
of Zina, He is to be the constitutional king of the new 
city, according to the laws of the Dorians and the example 
of Sparta. ‘To the father no special royal title is given ; 
he is a man of Aitna, but seemingly not its king *. It is 
here that we listen to the thrilling references to the work 
of deliverance wrought by the Deinomenid brothers, to 
the special work of deliverance which the ruler of the 
Syracusans had wrought at Kymé5, But even among 


such glories a warning voice is atill needed. Tt is in the 
last lines of this cde that Hierin and his son are bidden 


+ T do not quite understand the words of one of the Scholiasts st the be- 
ginning; réyporrai pty 6 exlviwos “Téport, Adyerar 88 8 Mivbapor obras 
EmBeBrjjota xard 'Apreyova tiv loropudy, Bre Bh abrG 3 Uepar xpvoqy 
tnloxero médpav. Ho surely bad some more substantial reward, 

* The heading now is ‘Iépart Airvale. One Scholiast at the beginning 
records the foundation of Aina, and adds, Alrvaiay iavrdy xara rois dyivas 
vend dvewipuger. 

3 Seo vol. i. p. 71. ‘The description gees on: 

‘rds ipetryorra: yy dmddroy mpds dyvdrarce 
te poxa@r maqai, «7A. 
On this eruption, see above, p. 212. 

* Seoabove, p. 215. ‘Tho father is sinply‘Iépwv where the son is Airvas 
Baowdeix. Afterwards he is Zuprxogiaw épyés. 

© Sea above, p. 234. 
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to take Croesus and not Phalaris as the model of their crar. vr. 
rule?. 

Lastly we come to odes which are held to have been 
written by Pindar, not only in honour of Sicilian victors, 
tut when he was himself actually 2 guest on Sicilian soil. 
It is said that Pindar for a while refused the. pressing in- Bidar 
vitations of Hierén to visit him in Sicily. He liked better, S,, 
he is reported to have said, though hardly to Hierdn 
himeelf, to be his own master, In the end he went 
and made a stay in Sicily of perhaps four yenrs, He Be fit 
saw Hier’n at his own happy hearth at Syracuse, the oi” 
hearth of the king rejoicing in horses®, for whom the ™° 413: 
swiftness of Pherenikos had won glory in that Olympic 
contest which stood forth among the games of Greece, 
like gold among metals or water among the elements‘. 
‘As a king, Hiern had reached the highest point to which 
aman could reach®, He adorned his rank with every 
virtue; it was his right to have his praises sung at his 
own table by all the bards who sat around it?, but most of 
all by him who does not shrink from proclaiming himself 
as the foremost of his craft among the Greeks®. Tn this 
ode, really the last of the series, but which we are tempted. 
to look on as firet, there is no mention of Etna, no men- 
tion of Hierén’s victories in war ; there is little that is even 

+ See above, p. 7, snd Appendix VIT. 

2 ‘This comes from Muv8dpou "Anopéé-ypara, Boeskh, fi. 10; tpar70ds 
wdAty Bd rh Zipewtns mpds rods rypdovous dvebhunaer els Zuxedlay, airds 82 
ob Oédeu" bri Botdopas, einer, inaur® Gr, ode EdXe. 

2 Holm (j. 422) gives the date of his coming as earlier than the usual 
ate 473, becruse he holds that be must have seen the eruption of 475. 
‘On the pessago Ol. i, 11 (16) a2e sbovo, p. 230. 

4 Oli 

5 OL i. 112 (181) ; 13 3° Zoxaror wopupodras Baoidedn, See Appendix 
2XVII. 

© Tb. 12 (19) ; see Appendix XXVII. 1 See Appendix XXVII. 

© Ib. at the end ; 


apt re Toavdde vuxapspas 
Surciv aplparrey copig. nal" “EARavas tdvra ward. 
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distinctively Syracusan, save so far as the poet, by dwelling 
on the Olympic victory as won by the banks of Alpheios, 
might seem to suggest those banks as the fitting place 
for success to be won by him who reigned where Alpheios 
appeared again', But the special reference to Syracuse as 
the breathing-place of the wearied Alpheios does not come 
in this ode to Hierdn of Syracuse, but in one of those to 
Chromios of ima’. The house of Chromios at Syracuse 
as well as that in newly-founded Zitna both reveived the 
poet as his guest’, The founder of tna is again cele- 


* brated by that title in an Ayporshéma of the poet, some of 


whose allusions we have no means of understanding, but 
in which we have a distinct allusion to the name of Hieron, 
called from the holy things of which he was the hereditary 
minister, and where Sicily seems to be spoken of as the 
special land of the chariot‘, In the Olympic ode itself 
the poet hopes that his patron will one day win the crown- 
ing glory of the chariot-race at Olympia’; but Hior’n 


1 swag! "AdgeG (20 oF 32), ‘AAO népp (92 oF 149). 
* See vol. j. p- 353, and Appendix X. + See Appendix X. 
4 See shove, p. 238. To not profess tasxponnd the lines in Athénains, 4. 
28 (Bergk i. 409), 
Nopddeooe yap iv Eavbaus intra Erpéran, 
32 dyafopdpyrow oleow ob aémarat. 
But over the page we find a list of the best things from different places, 
among which Sicily has its share ; 
Bead! det “Apyeoe: Epa Often BAX! dd re dyAaowdprow 
Zaedlas Sxqpa Baidédeoy parciew. 
Bengk quotes from s scholiast on Aristeiles the saying, very like a scho- 
Tiasl, BarxeAllqs wat Wirbapor “pave mat Tédava, rubs Zuedles dpxorras, 
tuvhoartes eal rAeiora Oauudoarres bv brapdaclg, xpos xépw abrav Trov, ds 
ZuecABrax mpdror Spya dfeipoy. But here dpya is distinguished from 
Sxqya, snd, if we may only translate SxyH% Bai26Acor by “painted cart,”* 
the clause ia preeminontly true in Sicily to this day. Soo vol. i. p. 94- 
Directly after there is a reference to the Exos ZureAds. 
* (Zo8 or 173); 
Led pe) raxd Dios, 
ane qrvrvripay ne Drroyat 
civ dppars 608 wretger exiorpov eipiv dbdv Ad-yam, 
sap! ebBcledor EXSY Kpbniov, 
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seems to have had to be satisfied with the success of his amar. vs 
chariot at Pythé and of his single horse by the banks of 
Alpheios. 

Whether Pindar visited Akragas as well as Syracuse Alleged 
and Aina does not appear. His stay in Sicily is said, as Hrals of 
we have already heard, to have been marred by the enmity 
of rivals who knew better than he how to win the tyrant’s 
favour', He did not, like SimOnidés, find his latest home His death. 
in the island; but died by what was deemed a specially ”* *4* 
Dlissful death at Argos®. But another poet, even greater 
than himself, was to make himself yet more thoroughly at 
home on Sicilian soil, and to find there, like Siménidés, a 
tomb, not in either of the princely seats of Hierén, but in 
the native city which he hed forsaken. 


It is somewhat hard to fix the exact number of the visits Visite of 
which Aischylus paid to Sicily. One stery makes him (idly. 
come early in life, before he had won the name which he x0. 500. 
prized above all names, that of the man who fought at 
Marathén*, In another version he sought the court of 
‘Hicrén, because Siménidés was judged to have better sung the 
praises of those who fell in the great fight thaa their country- 
man and comrade*. In another version he left Athens, for no. 460. 
awhile at least, because, not the ordinary judges, but Kimén 
and his colleagues in the glories of Eurymedin, had de- 
clared the veteran warrior and poet less worthy of the 
prize than the young Sophoklés *, Others tell how, later 


2 See above, p.265, and Appendix XXIV. 

* See the account in his Life in Souidas. To the Theoxenos of Tenedos 
there mentioned he addremes a passionate skolion, part of which is preserved 

jos; Bergh, ii, 421. 
8 of Buchylus to Sicily eee Lureus, Leben und Schriften 
des Koors Epichsrmos, 81. This fire: visit, if it ever happened, hardly 
‘concerns us, 

* Vit. Asch. iy 1@ als rods by Mapadin reOrprérar treyely fonds 
Zisovl5p. The biographer thinks that Siménidés was likely to have done 
otter in elegy. 

® Plut. Cim, 8. ‘The mention of the archOn Aphepson fixes the date, 
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cota, wr 
B.C. 438. 


Two visit, 


nore. 


Oresteia 
acted. 
B.C. 458. 


THE FIRST WARS WITH CARTHAGE AND ETRURIA. 


again, after the acting of the great trilogy cf the Oresteia, 
the poet, either wrathfal at a charge of impiety? or dis- 
satisfied with the general state of things at Athens, betook 
himeelE to Sicily, never to go hack*. It is perfectly pos 
sible that Aischylus may have found his way to Sicily 
once, twice, thrice, or four times. What seems certain is, 
that he was received at the court of Hierdn, at Syracuse or 
at Aina; that plays of his, both on Sicilian and other 
subjects, were acted in Sicily at Hierén’s bidding; that 
he died in Sicily, not at Syracuse but. at Gela, some years 
after the death of his patron. These facts imply two 
sojoums in Sicily; they do not shut oxt more, He was 
in Sicily in the days of Hiern; he ended his days in 
Sicily some time after the death of Hieron; but the date 
of the performance of the Oresteia shows that his stay 
was not continuous, that he was again at Athens after his 
first Sicilian visit®. It was his first stay in Sicily which 
most distinctly connects his works with the history and 
traditions of the island, which enables ns to speak of him 
as the poet of Aitma, the poet of the Palici, the poet of 
Héraklés as winner of the soil which his children Pent- 
athlos and Dérieus strove in vain to win back as his 
heritage. 

‘We have already seen something of the effects of his 
Sicilian sojourns on the poet himself, The land and all 
that was in it so deeply impressed him that he could be 








But Plutarch seems to hare thought that he never came back; ef” 
ofxeada 8’ dpyiy els ZuceAley, Umov wal redevrhoas wept Thay réGarra., 
‘Lorenz rejects this journey on the ground that Aimhylus brought out the 
Seven against Thebes at Athens in B.0. 467. 

* This sooms referred to by Ariatotle, Eth, Dut he does not 
connect it with going toSiciy. Cf, the story in tho Life of Hzchylus on 
the effects of tho acting of the Eumenides. 

* This was the notion of O, Miiller, Eumenides, 116 (Eng. Tr.), which 
made a great impression years ago. But there seems no distinct evidence 
for it. 

> ‘The Hypothesis to the Againamndn fizes this date to B.C. 459. 
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spoken of as having himself become a Sicilian’, and as onar. v1. 
filling his verse with Sikeliot, perhaps Sikel, words, which 
were not clearly understood by his hearers elsewhere®. The 
greatest of all the wonders of the island deeply impressed 
him, and he, as well as Pindar, has painted for us that 
great outpouring of the fiery powers which happened in 
the days of both, perhaps before the eyes of both as so- 
journers on Sicilian ground®, We have seen how Pindar Siciiao 
could tum the eruption of Atna to the glory of the founder je ime 
of tna. ARschylus could give a nobler tan to the won- !*- 
ders of the fire-flood. Old Ocean warns Prométheus of the tna 
danger of withstanding Zeus by the example of Typhén 
crushed beneath the weight of tna; he goes on to tell 
how Héphaistos keeps his furnace in the highest peak; 
and he foretells how one day the rivers of fire shall burst 
forth to lay waste with wild jaws the corn-lands of fruitful 
Sicily*. Some have argued, needlessly perhaps, that this 
passage, of no special interest, it is said, at Athens, points 
to a Sicilian representation of the Bound Prométheus®, 
There are stronger grounds for asserting a Sicilian per- The 
formance—a repetition and not a first performance—of *"*" 
the intensely Athenian play of the Persians‘, Such a 
performance would fall in with the temper alike of Hierin. 
and of Hischylas, The trilogy of which the Persians 
| « Vir utique Siculus,” says Macrobius, v. 18. 17. 
* See vol. i. p. 489. + See above, p. 242 
« "The description (Prom, 366) winds up with Héphaistos at work ; 
opupais 8 ky dxpas huevos walpoxrend 
“Hyaores, évéev dxpayhaovral sore 
moraycl supds Bdrrovres dyplass ywddos 
‘iis waNdindpmov EuceAlas Acvpois -yoas. 
* Hote tag 
* ‘The Schcliadt on Aristoph. Frogs, 1026, distinctly quotes Eratosthenés 
for the statement thst the Persians were acted at Syracuse at the bidding 
of Hioron (SeBitéxéai iv Zvpaxovsats onovBicarros ‘Iépawes). But the 
Tepresontation at Athens in 473 came fit; pacly tnd 'Képurcr dgwtérra 
draBidigeu robs Tépoas ly Suxeilg Nav edBormedy. So anys the fragment 
following the Life. See Appendix XX. 
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THE FIRST WARS WITH CARTHAGE AND ETRURIA. 


caarvt. formed a part had the play of Glaukos as one of its 


Glaukos, 


The 
Btnzan 
Women. 


members. It is from that play that we have the fragment 
which describes Héraklés as making his way from Eryx 
to lofty Himera!, Thst subject would allow of easy refer- 
enee to the later glories of Himera. Such a play as this 
would well fit in with that which told of the victory won 
on the self-same day in the narrow seas of Attica, and the 
prince who had fought at Himera might look on from his 
seat of honour in the theatre of Syracase or Kitna while 
the poet who had fought at Salamis tcld the tale of his 
own deeds in strains which make us long for the like 
record of the kindred victory, Let us for a moment fancy 
to ourselves the sacrifice of Hamilkar tcld in the verse of 
Eischylus. 

It is with but scant sympathy that we have seen how 
Hieron won for himse'f the honours of a founder and a 
hero by driving the people of Katané from their homes. 
If anything could make one look kindly on the tyrant in 
his character of lord of tna, it would be that the founda- 
tion of Zita was recorded, that blessings were implored on 
its prince and people, in the tragedy in which we have 
found our earliest notice of the special gods of the Sikel’. 
The play of the Zinman Women, the play which recorded 
the birth of the Palici, was the choicest gift of Hischylus to. 
Sicily, the choicest fruit of his Sicilian sojourn, Written 
and acted in Sicily on a subject purely Sicilian, it would 
be ghdness indeed to the historian of Sicily to have the 
tragedy in its fulness instead of a few small fragments. 
But one of those fragments is enough to show that, even 
in singing the praises of Hiern of Aitna, Aschylus did 


+ 

the Life; toby els ZueAlay, ‘ipavos rire Thy Atry 
srorny, txcefare ris Alrmias, olamGiyere Bor dyed» ris ewoultorot 
iy wéuv, The Gopxldes seem to be claimed as Sicilian simply on the 
strength of the word dexédayos. S80 vol. i, p. 489 
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not forget the older folk and the older gods of the land. crar. v1. 
AXschylus, in his first Sicilian sojourn, was the guest of 
Hierén at tna; he may, when he came for the last time, 

have been the guest of Ducetius at Menenum. 


The only place where we can sco Hschylus with any His death 
certainty in his last Sicilian sojoum is the place of his so s6, 


death, Gela. Ile would seem to have chosen that city as 

an abiding dwelling-place, as its name is found in an 
epitaph of his own writing. In that epitaph the only His 
one of his exploits, warlike or portic, which he deemed MP 
worthy of record was that the short-cropped Mede had 

felt his might at Marathon’, He left it to others to tell 

how he built the lofty rime *, and to imply that his death 

in another land was caused by the envy of his own citizens >. 


2 Tt is given in the Life; 
Alaxvsor Eixpoplawos "ADnvaiow réB_ KevBer 
pena mrrag8iperor rupopépon Péhas. 
Adeiy O° eiddeyov Mapadémoy ddaos av «zor 
al Bpayuxarhes MiBos tmaréperos. 
Pausanian (j. 14. 5), after montioning Marathon, adda; porous 3’ "A0- 
valour bat 75 rley rary pédsara cia xal 8% eal Alaxsor, Sx of 40 Bi 
pooebondiro 4 rehevn), 7Sv py GdAuy Ewonudvever obderds, Bigns is Tosobroy 
Few xl wovhres xa ep ‘Aproucton wal lv Zarapivi vavpayheas. 4 Bi 46 76 
Sra rarpibey ead ry wédw Eypafe wal ds ris dvOplas pdpropas Exor 7d 
MapaBini Gdoos Kal Mfoy rods és aird dmcBavras. Cf. Frogs, 1292; 
ah 1d grarrilpar roir’ deriv; be Mapadiivos 
) The epitaph by Antipatros in the Anthology brings us back to an old 
subject and applies ano:her Aristophanie reference j 
4 rpaqunds pdomua wal bppubecary doxdiiy 
supa onBap} xpiros ty wenla, 
Aloxtios Eipoplaves "EAevowlas ends alns 
etre: midaley ovyart Tperaxiny. 
Some commentators hare troubled themielves to read Tpwaxpiny. The 
accond lino of course comea from the Frogs, 1003 5 
aaa! d xpiror ray "EANivan wipyoons pinara ceprd. 
The other epitaph is used by O. Miller for his purposes ; 
Alaxiidon Ae Adyee ragln Mee Ive wcioban 
rly pdyay olxelas 798 dxd Kexponins, 
Aewnd Téa Eueddy xop' Gara: Tie pO6v0s dovaw 
@nacitas dyabar Eqxores ally Exes: 
Ore can almost forgive this last bit of spite in return for the dovbtless 
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caar. vi. Of the manner of his death a strange tale was told. As 


beat he sat, perhaps writing, in an open place outside the walls 


of Gela, an eagle, taking the poet’s shining bald head for 
a stone, let fall a tortoise which he held in his claws in 
order to bresk its shell!. One is not bound either to 
believe or to disbelieve. We may even, if we please, hold 
that a tale which brings in the bird of Zeus and the reptile 
out of whose shell Hermés carved the lyre points in some 
dark way to the apotheosis of one who played so skilfully 
on its strings. One might be more inclined to ask what 
Jed Aschylus to Gela as his chosen Sicilian home. His 
princely friends had passed away?, If it be true that he 
left Athens through dislike of democratic changes, the 
state of free Syracuse may have been no more to his liking 
than the state of his own city. But we know too little 
of the internal polities of Gela at this time to risk any 
answer to the question, 


If Sicily had to borrow her lyric and tragic poetry from 
Keos, Thebes, and Athens, her comedy at least was her 
own, Epicharmos passes with some for the inventor of 
comedy *; atall events we may accept him as the inventor 
of its special Sicilian type. The Sikeliots were reckoned, 
both now ani in much later times, as a people given to 
gibes and merriment of every kind‘; and this temper found 





accidental phrase Aewed Téa ZixeAdy wap’ Gare, waters 60 preeminently 
Sikel. 
xovili, 9, quotes a string of remarkable deaths from 
Sotades, one of which is 
Alaxiny ypdpovrs tnertwrasce xadry. 

(Ct Souidas in yeAden pudy.) “Valerius Maximus (ix. 1 
the story mere fully. ‘Tho eagle was 
capillis vacuum.” The Li’ tells the 
hhad an oracle ofév6y oe BéXor karaxrerei. 

4 The Bicgrapher confuses the dates when he says, ¢43pa 76 rTupdivy 
“Lépam eat role Pagious ripndeds, tm(haas rplzov Eros dv opypaids tredsira, 

* On some potats in the life of Eplcharmos, see Appendix XXIX. 

‘On this head I shall have more to say presently; but it is worth 








with the addition that Aschylus 
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its special exponent in one whom some make out to have cur. vr 
been native of the island, others to have been brought 

there at so early a stage of life that he must have looked 

on Sicily as his country. The version which makes him His birth 
a native gives him a birth-place where we should certainly R*",,, 
nothave looked for him, in the Sikan town of Krastos. ‘This Brought 
account has heen perhaps a little too unceremoniously cast fo" Ky 
aside; still the balance of authority is in favour of the 

belief which brings Epicharmos the son of Elothalés of 

Kas to the Sicilian Megara at the age of three months 1. 

Hie father passes for an Asklepiad practising the art of 
Asklépios. His son seems to have been one of those lucky at Megara; 
inhabitants of Megara whom Gelén did not sell, but pro- 

moied to Syracusan citizenship. And this would seem to 

imply that Blothalés had been received into the ranks of 

the Megarian oligarchy ?, Syracus: was certainly his at Syra- 
dwelling-place in his later life; it was the place of his°™* 
burial; but his epitaph skilfully avoids any claim to his 

birth on the part of the city, One side of him brings His rela 
him across the formidable name of Pythagoras. He was pon.” 
said to have been a disciple of the Samian sage, and on 8°™. 
the strength of this connexion a short Life has been 
devoted to him among the Lives of the Philosophers‘, 

It is darkly hinted that he spoke of his master as having 

been received to the citizenship of Rome, and that, it would 


notising that the xoupds drfp, four EeeeAds ru ) Traduls, whom Plato 
(Gorgias, 47) brings in to make etymological jokes, ought to be in atrict- 
ness, not a Greek, but a native, And may thare not have been a Sikel 
clement in the Sikeliot comedy? 
* See Appendix XXX. * See above, pp. 131, 132. 
* Diog. Laert., vii 
i wep diel i De Borin 
sat ivros wore welfor” dxes Soreper, 
dant rocoirew ed aogig xpot xen "Exixapaov 
by xarpls torepdvac’ Ste Zipanoaiar, 
* Diog. Leort. viii, 3. He follows Empedoklés, The epitaph comes from 
the Life. 
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cua. vi. seem, in the reign of his own school-fdllow Numa!, He 
His is said, in his philosophic character, to have left physical 
phical and and moral writings, and, as became an Asklépiad of Kés, 
writings, tteatises on medicine. And he was not above the fancy of 
beginning the successive divisions of a treatise with letters 
which, when read together, made up his own name *. 
‘The phile- Some indeed have doubted whether Epicharmos the 
nH the philosopher and Epicharmos the comic poct were the same 
comedisn person; but there seems no good reason for dividing the 
man. only recorded man of the name into two%. A man, like 
s0 many others whom we come across, of unusually long 
lite4, he, like Pindar and Aschylus, outlived the tyranny 
by a good many years, and some sides of him may be 
better spoken of when we come to paint Sicily in the later 
days of his life. We may speak of him now as one of 
those who gathered roand the hearth of Hierén. 
Bpicha- ‘The thought of Greek comedy at once suggests the name 
mossnd of Aristophanés; and his name at once makes us thankful 
thant. for the light which his writings throw on the political 
history of Athens in his day. It does not appear from the 
many, but mostly short, fragments of Epicharmos which 
have come down to us that his comedies, if we had as great 
a number of them ae we have of those of Aristophanis, 
would have thrown anything like the same light on the 
polities of Syracuse either under the Deinomenid dynasty 
Historical or after its fall. Some references to contemporary affairs 
'gyr they did contain, In one play of Epicharmos the embassy 
charmes’ of Chromios to Anaxilas on behalf of Lokroi was spoken 
of®, And if the play was written in the time of Hierdn, 
1 Plutarch, Numa, 8, quotes it among the arguments for s connexion 
between Numa and Pythagoras that Mlv0ayépar rj woAirelg 'Paxpaios wpord— 
payar, dx lordpuey "Emiyapyor 8 xopicds ty rime Adyy pds *Arrhycpa, 
yerpaspéry, wodaids drip xal ris TvOayopxis Bary Bijs wereoxnedss, 
* See Appendix XXIX. * S00 Appendix XXIX. 
4 Ninety years (3.0, £40-450) according to Diogenés, Lucian (Macrb. 
25) gives him seven years longer. 
* Schol. Pind. Pyth. i. o8, where the deaigna of Anaxilaa (see abore, 
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it could hardly have been spoken of jestingly. But on the cuar. vi. 


whole, though we have drawn from the fragments some 
valuable notices as to the forms of Sikeliot language*, we 
learn very little from themas to Sikeliot history, It is for 
the details of Sikeliot cookery that Epicharmos seems to 


have been more quoted than for anything else. Many Hix cont 
of his plays dealt with the received mythology treated in "em 


a comic shape. The conception of Héraklés as a lover of !°e7- 
good cheer is familiar to us from one of the most pathetic 
tragedies of Euripidés, It seems to have reached its highest 
point in the comedy of Epicharmos which bore the name 
of the Wedding of Hébé, The details of the feast sup- 
plied collectors for ever with the names of Sicilian fish 
and cther dainties?, Nearer to us in geography is a frag- 
ment of another play which bore the name of Héraklés. 
We may be loth to believe that the wrestler of Eryx, the 
canonized guest of Agyrium', one day to be the special 
patron of Syracuse in her hour of nead, was ever bronght 
on a Sicilian stage as a captain of pygmies riding, after 
the fashion of Trygaios, on beetles. ‘The beetles, to be sure, 
were of a large size, and they came from somewhere in the 
neighbourhood of Aitna, ‘I'he name of another play, the 
Persians, suggests an unpleasant thought. Did Epicharmos 
venture to make Hschylus a subject of mockery? 


P. 241) againat Lokroi are recorded on his authority, Loropei nal "Exixapyos 
ay Néwois. It is also ‘Eopré wal Nacot. There may have been another 
historical reference in the ‘Aprayal; 4 32 ZuveAla wénooxe. (Btym, Mag. in 
broaxe.) May one hope that the play of Bousiris had any reference to 
Phalaris? 

2 Seo the fragments in Lorens, 230. 





« Aristoph. Pesce, 73; 
clafpyay’ Almvaioy wkyaror néviapor, 
wémura roGrov Emronouely pi hrdcymecer, 


‘On this the Scholiast hae precervel a precious fragment of Epicharmos (see 


Lorenz, 241); 
Tivynapiey Aoxayls tx ray eavPdper 
av pefiver, of pave ray Atrvay txew, 
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CHAP. VI. 





Phormos. 


Deino: 
lochos. 


THE FIRST WARS WITH OARTHAGR AND ETRURIA. 


Of the personal relations between Epicharmos and the 
founder of Aitna we have one or two anecdotes. It must 
have been the comic poet, not the Pythagorean philosopher, 
who made some unseemly remark in the presence of 
Hierén’s wife, which her husband punished with a fine?. 
Another story can hardly be told in any tongue but the 
original ; the point of it turns on the different meanings 
which » cunning modulation of the voice may give to the 
same words. It falls in with that side of Hierdn’s cha- 
racter at which Pindar but darkly hints; for the tyrant 
appears as putting several of their common friends to 
death and presently inviting Epicharmos to supper. The 
poet’s answer matches that of the bishop who was consulted 
as to the fitness of putting Edward the Second to death. 
His evasion did not commend itself to the honest. soul of 
Plutarch *. 

It scems clear that at the some time with Epicharmos 
there flourished at Syracuse a comie poat named Phormos 
or Phormis, who is even spoken of as joint inventor of 
comedy with Epicharmos himself’, But it is hard to 
believe that he can be the same as the Arkadian Phormis, 
the friend and scldier of Gelén, of whom we have already 
heard‘, Another comic poet, Deinolochos, whom we hare 
had already to thank for a fragment of language ®, appears 
in different accounts as the pupil, the son, and the rival of 
Epicharmos®, Of the rhetorician Korax, who, according 


1 Plat. Apuphih., ‘pores, 5; "Exfxapuor 82 rv nwpphorody, Uri Tis 
yureixis abrrod napotons ent v1 rv dnpendy, enpiece. 

2 Plat, Adul, e} Am, 27; "Brixapyos 22 obs dpOis, 700 ‘Tépawor dveAbyros 
Iviove rv owrhbav, xa) pe8" Hplpas dAMyar vadtoavres Ini Beizvoy abriv, 
GAAa apd, tpn, Ole rods Gidou: ob Exddecas. This is like Adam Orlton's 
“ Kdwardum occidere nolite timere bonam est.” 

* Sonidas in ‘Exiyapuos ; Arist. Poet. s. See Appendix XXXIX. 

* See above, p. 133, and Lorenz, 84, 85. 

» See vol. i P. 459. 

* Son or acholas is the choice in Souidas; Acirdioxor, dvrayemerys. She 
Lorenz, 87. 
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to some accounts, was great at the court of Hiertn, and omar. vi. 


who has been looked on as one of the enemies of Pindar’, 
we shall find more to say when we come to the history of 
the democracy. 

To men of all these classes the hearth of Hierén stood 
open. It doubtless stood open to guests of many other 
kinds. But it can only be by @ confusion of the wildest 
kind that Hiordn has beon made to receive at Syracuse the 
man who was said to have hindered his horses from con- 


tending for the prize at Olympia. When we are told that Story of 
Themistcklés, banished from Athens, fled to Syracuse, that {pom 
he asked for a daughter of Hierin in marriage, and pro. Hierbn. 


mised to put all Greece under Hierén’s power, it would 
seem as if, not only Themistoklés and Pausanias, but the 
lord of Syracuse and the Great King, had got jumbled 
together in the narrator’s brain? It is perhaps hardly 
worth while to point out that Hierin died before the flight 
of Themistoklés to Asia. 


‘The mention of the poetry of this age brings us back to 
the topography of Syracuse, There, among the princes of 
the Deinomenid house, it is Geln, not Hierdn, who has 
left his works behind him. The love of Hierdn went 
forth rather to his own Aitna, where, after all that later 
Catania has undergone, it might be hard to find any traces 
of his kand. But in one of the great monuments of 


» See Aypendix XXIV. 

2 Plut. Them. 24; ef’ abe ol0! Snax InAadbpevor rotran 4) rdy 
BeporoKrés wad inraBsperey whedoai gqow [EmainBporos] els ZxeAlar 
ad wap! ‘Iégenvor alreiy 109 rupivvou ry Ouyaréea npds yiner drioyvodpevor 
abr® robs "EAAgvas bmycous mochzav, drocrpepaptrou 8 roi ‘Lpanos obres 
els rhy'Aoiay dwaa. Plutarch adds very discreetly, raira 3° wie «edt 
dorw obra yerésdas, and goes on to tell the story of Themistoklés at the 
Olympic Gsmes (see above, p. 247). The offer is clearly modelled on the 
letter of Pausaaias to Xerzos in Thue. i. 128. 

3 ‘The flight of Themistoklés to Admétos and thence to Asia is fixed in 
8.0, 466, the year after Hierén's death, 
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CHAP, VI. 
‘The 
theatre of 
Syracuse, 
whether 
atall s 
work of 
the first 
Hierdn. 


Story of 
Demoke- 
pos. 


Position 
of the 
theatre. 


THZ FIRST WARS WITH CARTHAGE AND BTRURIA. 


Syracase the hand of the first Hierén has been traced, 
and perhaps with good reason. The famous theatre, as it 
stands, suggests the second Hiern rather than the first; 
but it is not unlikely that the work of the second was a 
work of restoration rather than of original building}. 
And truly no man is more likely than the patron both 
of Aschylus and of Epicharmos to have been its first 
founder. Its architect, if that is the right word, is said to 
have been a certain Démokopos, who received the odd 
surname of Myrilla from the gifts of ointment which he 
made to the citizens on the completion of his work’. 
‘That work, like the wall of Thérdn at Akragas, like the 
westem wall of Achradina, was but partly a work of the 
building art. Hewn in the rock, with the winding street 
of tombs above it, no object in Syracuse has a more striking 
site, Few have a nobler outlook, though we must re- 
member that buildings sometimes gain by partial destruc 
tion, and that a perfect ¢cera would go some way to shut out 
the view*, The theatre has become the head of a group of 
objects of various dates, among which the groat altar and 
the amphitheatre mark stages in the later history. As yet 
the neighbouring /atomia and the deep holes in the rock 
above the theatre concern us more, We must remember 
that we are here, in Hierin’s day, still outside the walls 
even of the enlarged city; but we can see that here too, in 
what presently took the name of Neapolis, the Newtown of 
Syracuse, the sume provess was going on which we bave 

1 See Holm, Topografia, 1£8 ; Lupus, 106. 

1 I hardly know what value to ect on the strange story of Hustathios 
Od. ifi,68 (see Lorenz, 91). He is speaking of masculine names ending in 
nad Evjaxoraioy 73.5 Mipidda’ ob pepriobar Kye rv Zoppovar toropiw 
nal Sri 703 Supaxovelov rovrov wbpior, Anudwonos, fy dpyirlerav, twed 32 
redeovaupytvas 72 Okarpoy, wipor rols tavrod wokirais Bidveiue, MipiAda 
émuedftn, The tale certsinly proves nothing as to date. 

*T write, or copy, this with fear and trembling, as there neem to 


be thecries affost, though noi yet fully developed, according to which the 
true Greek theatre bad no stage, and perhaps no xena. 
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marked on the hill-side of Achradina. The dwellings of men om. v1. 


and the public buildings cf a great city were fast spread- 
ing themselves among the traces of earlier times and races. 
The contrast which we spcke of above" never comes to us 
more forcibly than when we look up from the regalar and 
finished work of the theatre to the rude burrowings in 
the hill just above. We would fain see the acting of Te 


that play of Zischylus in which he brought in the tale of playe of 
the native gods of Sicily, and the small living fragments “by! 


of which show how deeply his mind has been struck by the 
worship of the awful yet kindly Palici?, We would fain 
see the play of the Altnean Women acted, as it may well 
have been, in Hier6n’s presence, with the rude monuments 
of the native worshippers of the deities of the piece looking 
down on the works of conquerors of the Sikel who still 
held the gods of the Sikel in honour. 


* See above, p. 141. 9 Seo vol. ip 527+ 
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invasion, 


CHAPTER VII 


SICILY FREE AND INDEPENDENT |, 
B.0. 472-433- 


WWE hevenew reached a tims when itis singubucly hard 
to mass our story in satisfactory chronological divisions, 
We have felt the difficulty already, ‘From some points of 
view it would have heen easier to make the time of the 
domination of the Deinomenid house a single period by 
itself, But in the general history of the world, the joint 
attack on Hellas by Persia and Carthage holds so great @ 
place that we have been driven to split the reign of Gelon 
asunder, and to treat the first Carthaginian invasion, the 
invasion when the barbarian was beaten back from Himera 
by Syracuse and Akragas, as one of the great landmarks 
of our story. And after that there is in trath no other 
such till we come to that second Carthaginian invasion when 
the fate of Himera, Syracuse, ard Akragas, was so different 
from what it was in the first. But between these two comes 
the best: known event in Sicilian history, the event which 
in many minds makes up the whole of Sicilian history, the 
Athenian invasion of Syracuse. The tale of that invasion 
has been told az no other tale ever was told; and it would be 

1 For this whole period we have the continuous narrative of Diod6ros, 
in his eleventh and twelfth books, Herodotus does not touch this 
petiod, and Thucydides docs nut begin ll the west. We live tho wsusl 
‘illustrative sources, perhaps not quite 10 rich just now as at some other 
times. For the earlier events of the time we still have some notices 
in Pindar, and for the career of Empedoklés of Akragas we bave his Life 
by Diogents Laertius and some quotations from Empedoklés’ own poems. 


And we now begin to feel the fall value of the most direct sourves of history, 
contemporary documents, in this case graven on stone. 
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hard to exaggerate its importance in the history of Athens, omar. vir 
and thereby in the general history of Greece, But in the 2 impo 
history of Sicily, even in the history of Syracuse, it is little Adtenian 
more than » wonderful episode. Had it been sucessful, Sivlian. 
it. would doubtless have altogether changed the destinies 
of Sicily; it might have changed the destinies of the 
world, But as things actually were, it is only a wonderfal 
episode. Its real importance to Sicily lay in its giving 
a wider field to a tendency which had been busily at work 
for some years already. This is the increasing connexion Increased 
between Sicily and Old Greace. The interest of the great between 
invasion recorded as a nearly continuous tale in the sixth Sey, , 
and seventh books cf Thucydides is so overwhelming Gresce. 
that we are apt to forget the earlier action of Athens in 
Sicilian affairs, the record of which is scattered up and 
down several of his earlier books, But it is this earlier 
action of Old Greece, of Old Greece practically embodied in 
Athens, in Sicilian matters, which really marks off a period. 
‘The great invasion is simply the crowning event of that 
period, the highest carrying-out of its tendencies. We are Land- 
thus able to set up two lesser landmarks between the two"? 
great ones, between the unsuccessful invasion of the earlier 
and lesser Hamilkar and the fearfully successful invasion 
of the earlier and lesser Hannibal. There is the fall of the the fall 
tyrants; there is the beginning of Athenian interference tes, 
in Sicily. These two landmarks will make three periods Sehodn- 
of Sicilian history between the first and the second Cartha- Athenian 
ginian invasion. Of the first, taking in the great events fiche, 
of the reign of Hierén, above all his defeat of the Etruscans Thee 
at Kymé, we have already treated. As a victory of Hellas Py.) 
over barbarian powers, the day of Kymé follows naturally (rsdy, 
on the day of Himera, Then comes the fall of the on, 
tyrants itself, a period rather than an event, talking in the otis fww 
various steps by which, first the Emmenid dynasty at pendent; 
Akragas, and then the Deinomenid dynasty at Syracuse, 

U2 
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cusp. vi, 


3. The 
Athenian 
intervon- 
tion, 


Tyranniso 
commonly 
short-lived. 


SICILY FEEE AND INDEPENDENT. 


were swept away. ‘Then comes the result of the struggle, 
the time of the highest freedom and independence of Greek 
Sicily. No city is ruled by a tyrant; none is subject to 
any outside dominion, Greek or barbarian, ‘This central 
time,-the fall of the tyrants and the years which followed 
their fall till the beginning of Athenian interference, is 
the subject of our present chapter. The third period, the 
time when Sicily was largely mixed up in the affairs of 
Old Greece, till the sccond Carthaginian invasion brought 
back all thoughts to Sicily itself, must be kept for another 
volume, 


$1. Die Fall of the Tyrants. 
B.C. 472-466. 


‘The tyrannies of Greece were never long-livel’. Here 
and there « tyrant might be found whose power rested on 
some other foundatlon than that of simplo far. So it 
assuredly was both with Gelén at Syracuse and with 
Thérén at Akragas. If they were not loved by « whole 
people as either a lawful king or a popular leader has 
often been loved, they were much mora than endured 
by a whole people, and they were actively loved by par- 
ticular classes. Each had in some sort succeeded— 
‘Thérén had directly overthrown—an oligarchy after whose 
rule the dominion of the single lord was felt as a 
relief, Each had in every sense made his city great; 
Geldn had raised Syracuse to a place among the foremost 
cities of the earth. And in Gelén’s case at least a large 

2 See the discussion of this point by Aristotle, Politios, v. 12.1. Ha 
notices three exceptions, the Orthagorids st SikyOn, the Kypeclids at 
Corinth, and the Peisistratids at Athens ; and he gives special reasons for 
the long duration of each. (Allian, V. H. vi. 13, for the Peisistratids 
substitutes ry iv Aeveavian apd Bboxopoy.) ‘The longest-lived, that of 
the Orthagorids, lasted a huadred years, a time quite exceptional among 
tyrants, though certainly not long among lawful kings, 
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part of the citizens owed to him their citizenship, their uur. vi. 
place in the commonwealth, and what, under the rule of a 
tyrant, was more precious than a place in the common- 
wealth, the lots of land with which such citizenship was 
commonly accompanied, Add to this that the tyrant’s 
temptations to oppression were so great that ia him 

mere abstinence from oppression seemed meritorious, A 
government even moderately just, a government under 
which the lives, property, and honour of the citizens 
were not flagrantly outraged, won for him the reputa- 

tion of a benefactor. A tyrant was so likely to do evil 

that to a tyrant who did some good all the evil that 

he might have done but did not was reckoned as a kind of 
Positive merit, But this toleration or acquiescence in Failure of 
the tyrant’s position was purely personal; it might last for Pereditary 
his own lifetime; it might enable his power to pass quietly $224, 
to his son or to some other kinsman. But it could do no 
more. Among lawful kings, the sontimont attaching 

to the kingly line, the grateful memory of the reign of 

some beneficent and beloved prince, has often secured a 
kingdom to some generations of unworthy successors. 

With the tyrant this could never be. The merit of the Sans of 
father could at most hand on his dominion to his son; the 

gon could keep his father’s dominion only by merit of his 
own, And such merit was commonly lacking. The man 

who rises to power, if he has not virtue, must at least have 
vigoar; the man who simply succeeds to power is often 
lacking in both. The temptations which beset those who 

are born to wealth and power have commonly a worse 
effect on those whose wealth and power are new than on 
those with whom wealth and power are of long standing. 


4 Aristotle (Pol. v. 12. 4) notices as the cause of the duration of the 
Kypsclid power at Corinth that é piv Kiyedss Bquayeryis fy xal xara ry 
dyxiy Berédeaer aBopypépnros, Deplardpes 3° Eyévero ply rupaninis ANA 
woAcjurtés, Cf, Nio, Dam, vii. 58; C. Miller, iff. 392. 
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cear, vn, The son of the upstart is a character almost proverbial. 
‘Tyrannies Every tyrant in the second generation was the son of an 
GMevin upstart, and he commoaly displayed the charucteristies of 
the seomd his class in their worst form. His powor therefore, having 
no foundation in either traditional or personal sentiment, 
was hardly ever lasting. It could endure only by brute 
foree ; it commonly gave way at the first touch of ill sue- 
cess. The tyranny is overthrown; the tyrant is lucky if 
he escepes with his life. All traces of the reign of unlaw 
are, as far as may be, wiped out from the memory of the 
commenwealth. The image of GelOn is allowed to survive. 
The images of other tyrants are broken in pieces. 
Tawaligg Yet it not uncommonly happened that the effects of the 
cijramny. tyranny could not be wholly swept away; the state of 
things that was before the tyranny could not be brought 
back jin its fulness, And, contrary to the poet’s rule, it 
was often the good that the tyrant had done that lived 
after him. When he had risen to power on the ruins of 
an oligarchy, that oligarchy could seldom be brought back 
again. When he had risen to power with the good will 
of a yart of the people, his rule had commonly wiped out 
earlier distinctions, or at least had made it impossible to 
restore them in their fulness. His rule had brought with 
it equality, if only equality in submission ; his fall brought 
with it equality in freedom. In other words, his fall led 
Efectsof to the establishment of democracy. ‘The case was more 
the pre: difficult’ where the question was not simply between dif- 
mace ferent classes of fellow-citizens, but where the rule of the 
tyrant had been established or supported by foreign mer- 
cenaries, above all, where those mercenaries had been re- 
warded with citizenship and grants of land. Even in this 
case the old citizens commonly prevailed. But their struggle 
to win back their own had sometines to be carried on for 
some while after the tyrant was gone against those whom 
he had brought in as the bulwarks of his power. 
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All this is now to be illustrated in the fall of the power- omar. vu. 
ful and splendid tyrannies of Akragas and Syracuse, We Cottinus- 
are not surprised to hear that both ThéroOn and Hierdn Deino- 
kept their power for life; we are as little surprised to hear Rowd and 
that those who came after them failed to keep the place to 4ynastics. 
which they had seceded. ‘Thera is indeed this difference, 
that Deinomenid rule in Syracuse lasted through two un- 
disturbed reigns, while Emmenid rule in Akragas fell as 
soon as power passed out of the hands of the man who had 
first won it, On the other hand, Emmenid rule fell in the 
second generation, while Deinomenid rule can hardly be 
said to have reached a second generation, That Hieron 
kept his power for life is not wonderful. He was a brother 
and not a son. He had not heen born in the purple; he 
had been Gelin’s partner and fellow-worker in the course 
by which he rose to power. And with all ite heavy faults, 
his rule had much about it, not only of dazzling brilliancy, 
but even of solid merit. When his power passed to Their fail 
another brother whose only claim to endurance was that he 32,4 o¢ 
had followed his elders to Himers, the power of the dy- Thee 
nasty gave way. The tyranny at Akragas gave way yet Hiern, 
sooner, beeause the man on whose personal position it 
rested died sooner at Akragas than at Syracuse. The 
tyranny was safe as long as Thérin lived, and no longer. 
Whatever men thought of him at Himera, at Akragas 
the memory that he left behind him was a good one, 

He died eight years after the great victory of Hellas in Death of 
which he had shared. The remembrance of a rule which 3%. 
had done so much for the greatness of his city won for 
‘Thérén the honours of a hero! His real tomb, destined 
to a strange fate, stood in the burying-place of Akragas, 
on the hill beyond the western ravine, approached by the 


* Diod. x8. 535 8 pir oly Ofpar viv dpxiy tmeuts gmynds wal (Or 


pertags dxodoxis iriyave rapt rols woNras: Kal redevrhoas fpaucdy Ervxe 
unin. 
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Bridge of the Dead!, But his name bas been handed 
down to modern memory by the accident of being attached 
to another tomb outside the southem wall of his building. 
But that tomb belongs to a later age than his, and doubtless 
covers the ashes of some man of far less renown. 

In such a case as that of Théron it followed as a matter 
of course that his power passed to his son, It followed, 
almost equally as a matter of course, that his con’s power 
presently passed away from him, ‘Thrasydaios son of 
Théron had already in his father’s life-time shown, in his 
goverment of Himera?, what his rule at home was likely 
to be. Once in possession of his father’s power, he ruled 
as a tyrant in the worst sense. He trampled under foot 
the laws of the commonwealth, which ‘Thérén had re- 
spected, at least when they did not interfere with his own 
power®, He soon felt that side of tyranny which the 
Hiern of Xenophon so feelingly sets forth to Siménides. 
No man trusted him; all hated him; many formed con- 
spiracies against his power and his life, To strengthen 
himself against his domestic enemies, Thrasydaios took a 
large foree of merecnaries into pay, a fact which looks as if 
‘Thérin had not needed to rely on support of that kind. 
‘And, perhaps to call off the thoughts of the citizens from 
his oppressions and to give them employment of another 
kind, he aimed, like his father and his Syracusen contem- 


» See vol. ip. 434- His own tomb suggests his dealing with the tomb 
and relics of anotier. I know not at what stage of Therdn's reign we can 
place the restoration of the bones of Minds to the Cretans. Diod. iv. 79: 
ouvdBy rr udy rdgov xoBaipetivas, 7232 bora roils Kpnoty ioBolfiver, @jparos 
Byvaaresorros ra “Axparyarrivay. 

2 Seo above, p. 238. 

* ‘The description of him in DiodOros as reigning aparépor xo? ryparn- 
‘xis seems to point to observance of the laws on the part of Thérdn, who 
in called Surderqs and hin dominion 4py}—colourless words. 

* Diod, xi. 53; raxées émorgéels imd ray tnoreraypbruy Deridccey 
énBorreuspevos wat Bley Exew puaoiperar, These words might pass as sn 
sbridgement of Kenoph6n’s dislogee.. 
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poraries, at conquest and military glory. He levied a our. vu. 
large citizen force from the two cities under his rule, 

force over whom his mereenaries might act as watchers and 
spies’, The host thus formed is «aid, between horse and 

foot, to have numbered twenty thousand. What ground His war 
of quarrel Thrasydaios had against Hierdn we are not told ; Micron, 
but the first enterprise which the new lord of Akragas un- 
dertook with his army was an expelition against Syracuse. 

But the movements of Hierén were the swifter®, He 
marched against Akragas, and met its tyrant in a pitched 
battle at a place whose name has not been handed dewn to 

us. We heard not long ago of a fight in which more 
Greek blood was shed than in any earlier fight*; but that 

was a fight botwoen Grocks and barbarians, We aro now Det of 
told that never before had so many men fallen in any fight 30°07" 
of Grecks agains: Greeks. With the loss of two thou- 

sand men of their own force, the Syracusans—so the motley 

host of Hierén is called by our historian—kept possession 

of the place of slaaghter. They had more than four thou- 

sand dead bodies of the soldiers of Thrasydaios to give 

Jack to the herald of the defeatel army. We should be 

glad to learn on what part of that army the loss had fallen 

most heavily, on the hirelings or on the citizens of Akragas 

and Himera. 

Such an issue as this to his schemes of conquest might Fall of 
have shaken a throne more firmly fixed than that of ‘Thrasy- grin” 
daios. A power like his could not outlive euch a defeat 
for.a moment, We should gladly have more details, 
especially as to the part played by the mercenaries of the 


1 Diod. wi. 535 woMobs puoBopdpovs dOpolvas wat rin "Axpayeortven wal 
“Tpeplaw poowararégar. 

2 Th.5 uédAovror abrod wodeueiy rois uparovatoss, “Kiar 8 Baotdes mapa- 
exevarépores Sivapiv djiddoyoy, terparevaey int by "Axpaqavre. 

* See above, p. 254. 

+ Tb.; yeoudrns 88 nde laxupis wAeloros vv maparaapéva “EAA IveW 
‘spis"BAAqvas Exeoov. 
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cuar.vs. tyrant. Men of their class did not commonly remain un- 
touched by revolutions such as that which now happened. 
But we hear only that Thrasydaios was driven from 
Alkragas and from all Sicily, and that he sought shelter in 
Old Greece. Of the fate of the Emmenid house generally 
Xmo- |, we have no distinct mention, ‘Thérdx’s brother Xenc- 
Thraey. kratés was dead; he had died seemingly about the same 
dsiot.” time as Thérén himself, The son of Xenokratés, Thrasy- 
boulos, lived, and an ode of Pindar was addressed to him 
after the death of his father and the fall of his house’. 
But its language is vague and dim, and we cannot see dis- 
tinctly whether Thrasyboulos was still ab Akragas, possibly 
locking for a revival of power in his house, or whether the 
whole Emmenid house was banished, leaving others behind 
Tirary- them to plot such schemes *, But we know the end of 
todeah ‘Thrasydaios himself, and a strange end it was. On what 
Sogam, @tound or by what process we know not, he was condemned 
and put to death at the elder Megara’. 

Such a notice as this raises curiosity. The words used 
imply some kind of trie, and a trial at Megara could have 
been only by a Megarian court. Was the justice of 
‘Megara set at work by instances from Akragas, or was 
Megarian feeling against tyrants so strong that Thrasy- 
daios was looked on as an enemy of mankind who might 
be brought to justice anywhere? ‘To these questions we 

Common- can, give no answer. We read only that a free constitu- 
ihc! tion was now established at Akragas, and that the new 
government asked for peace of Hierdn, and obtained it‘, 
Akragas was thus the first among thoso Sikcliot cities 


1 See Appendix XXVI. 4 Sse below, p. 345. 

2 Died. xi. 53; Opacrbalor pty rarcwabels Uflnecer tx ris dpxi, wot 
gvydv els Meyapeis rods Nioziovs xadoupévovs, éxe’ SavéTov karayvwoves 
tredebmocy. Tt needs & mament’s thought to see that by these Nisaian 
‘Megarians are meant the prople of the old Megara on the Isthmus, ss 
‘opposed to the Hyblaian Megara in Sicily. 

4 Tb; of 8 "Axpayarrivos xomoduercs rhy Bnuoxperlay, BrarpecBevodperes 
apis “Upaiva vis elpfrns truxev. 
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which had been under tyrants to win back its freedom. cur. vi. 


There seems no reason to think that that freedom was 
qualified by any superiority on the part of Syracuse', We 
may pethaps wonder that Hierdn, after such a victory, did 
not attempt either to establish his own dominion over 
Alcagas and Himera, or at least to put them under the rule 
of some tyrant or tyrants in his own interest. But such 
an. attempt would have been hazardous; and, however 
dangerous to the general interests of tyranny the late revo- 
lution at Akragas might be, there was no fear of the new 
commonwealth marching to attack the ruler of Syracuse. 


A revolution like that of Akragas happened, we may be of Himera; 


sure, in Himera also, Its connexion with Akragas depended 
on nothing but subjection to a common master, Two distant 
cities could not form a single commonwealth, nor were the 
Alaagantine people likely, at such a moment, to claim any 
dominion over Himera. We hear no details of anything 
that happened at Himera immediately after the downfall 
of Thrasydaios. A few years later we find the city acting 


as an independent power. And anode of Pindar introduces Engote & 
‘of Kndssos 


us to one of its adopted citizens We have seen how sd 


Exgotelés of Knéssos in Crete, driven from his native city Himers. 


by some civil breil, received the citizenship of Himera %. 


1 See Grote, v. 309. But there svems no ground for this belie! beyond 
‘the words of Dioddros in xi. 76, whore ho mys that, after the deliverance 
‘of Syracuse and the restoration of Katand, all who had been subject to 
Hierdn recovered their freedom and restored their constitutions ; tovrav 3° 
Four PeAger mat *Axpayarrivos wad Tpepaioe (xi. 76). This must surely be 
mere confusion, not at all unlikely in Diod6res when giving a list of names. 
Tt is not to be set against his distinct starement that Akragas, and by 
implication Himera, recovered its freedom on the fall of Thrasydaios. 

® See above, p. 240. The scholiaets on Pindar, Ol, xii (the one addressed 
to Exgotelés of Knéssos and Himera), refer to something in tho latter'city ; 
but itis hardto make out what. One says that Exgotelés, driven from Crete 
to Himors, caraAaBay rédw7a ly ZueeAlg pd ware oraciatduevaxpisT Edovos 
‘nal "Liponos, &xBegdneror elphyqy Wwixgce. ‘The other says that Exgo‘elés rijs 
sbdeus abrod Rvasod rramatopérns dwipey ele Iubpay whi Secedas, ivoa 
rat drépay ordow ebpdy Pédavos Kal ‘Uépavos imexeravptyan ris udxgs elphirg 
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cuar. vit, He won fame for his new home, his delivered home, by 


victories at the Isthmus, at Pyth6, and at last at Olympia 
itself. Proclaimed as a citizen, no longer of Knossos, but 
of Himera, Himera on whose new freedom he invokes the 
blessing of Eleatherian Zeus, Himera rejoicing in the warm 
fountains of the nymphs , the poet likens him to the bird 
of day, the badge on the coinage of Himera, city of the day. 
Ibis hardly in the poet’s highest strain—it may perhaps teach 
us how hard it was for Pindar himself to find wherewithal 
to sing the praises of every ruaner or boxer—when Exgo- 
telés is told that, owing to his happy banishment, instead 
of being merely cock of the walk in obscure Knossos, the 
victories that he had won as aman of Himera have made 
him known as a true gamecock to all the world’. 

Five years later we find Hiern, by what seems to 
have been the last act of his life, playing a part in the 


dyévera, Andin the acholion on Pyth. 4.9 we read alec, gaol 8 r3y "Tépawa. 
eal apis Tédava rdy dBedgiv dorasaxdvas ris dpyiis ivexo. When did 
Gelén and Hier6n ever dispute for power? One is inclined to think that 
the scholisal, according to dhe great law that oue Sicilian tyrant is ae good 
as another, wrote Thérin when he meast Gelén, 

¥ OL xii. 15 





Alacopas, rat Zpvde "Erevdepiov, 
‘ludpay edpusd0rd aupurdde, obrapa Tixa. 
» Ib, 19 oF 275 
Ceppd Nuppar Aovrpd Baerdtus, iyurew wap’ oluclass dpovpass. 
* Tb. 13 0F 195 
UR Gudvopos, fro wa? red we 
Ivtopdyas dx’ éAterap, ovyyiny ag! torig 
derehs ryud xarepudropinae xoldr, 
el p) ordos dvrdveipa Kyaolas 0° Syepre wkrpas. 
‘Ho goes on to give the list of Ergotelés' victories, two at Pyth6 and at tho 
Isthmos. Pausanias (ri, 4. 11) adds Nomes, He tells tho samo story as 
Pindar of his banishment from Kn0ssos and reception at Himera. Mr. 
oy (349) pute them in chronclogionl order. Exgotelée comoe to Timer 
in 478 and wins his Olympic victory in 472. Others (Merger, 192) put 
his coming as early as 490. ‘That does not greatly concern us. The point 
i that the ode supposes the freedom of Himera. 
‘The parable of the cock surely refersto the coinage of Himera, and the 
choice of the badge surely shows that even the ‘Taépa and fudpa had much 
‘the same sound. 
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affairs of another tyranny which, ike that of Thérén, bore our. vu. 
rule over two cities. His young brothers-in-law, the sons Hiettn 
of Anaxilas of Rhigion and Zanklé, were now growing up. sus of 
He sent for them; he gave them great gifts; he reminded AM 2" 
them of the good deeds of Gelén towards their father ?,and 
counselled them to demand of Mikythos an account of his 
stewardship. One hardly knows what to make of this 
action on Hierdn’s part, Personal jealousy of Mikythos is Hi potey 
likely enough ; but personal jealousy of Mikythos would vis" 
only be part of a general jealousy of the Rhegine power, 4 
and it is hard to credit Hiern with any unselfish zeal 
for the interests of the sons of Anaxilas. As an attempt 
to discredit the administration of Mikythos, Hierén’s deal- 
ings failed. As an attempt to break his power, and in the 
end the power of the Rhegine state, they certainly succeeded, 
though their final results did not come in Hierdn’s day, 

The immediate result of Hierdn’s scheme is singular, and 
is in any case most honourable to Mikythos. It marks the 
difference between his rule and that of Thrasydaios that the 
power of Mikythos still remained unshaken six years after the 
great defeat at the hands of the Iapygiane The young 
tyrants went back to Rhégion, and made the demand which 
Hierin had suggested. Mikythos was ready to meet them. Mikythos 
He got together the friends of the house of Anaxilas, and was fiseeir 
able to give such an account of his stewardship as satisfied 
all who heard it of bie strict integrity. Splendid gifte at Hugits 
Olympia, thank-offerings for the recovery of a son from °°!" 
sickness, were clearly not looked on as any misapplication 
of the wealth which had passed through his hands. 
Statues not a few, in which the names of Mikythos and 
his father Choiros were coupled with the names of the two 
cities which had been under his vicarious rule, abode in the 
holy place of Zeus till the days of Pausaniss®. The sons 
of Anaxilas were sorry that they had made any demand 

1 See above, p. a1. 4 Seo Appendix XXIX. 
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on one so faithful. They prayed him still to keep the 
government of Rhégion and Zanklé in his hands, and to 
manage all things as though he were their father?, But 
Mikythos would no longer hold an office in whish he had 
once been suspected. He carefully handed over to the 
sons of Anaxilas all that he held in trust. His own goods 
he put on ship-hoard, ard sailed away from Sicily and Ttaly 
amid the loudly expressed good will of the people. He 
crossed to Old Greece, and spent the rest of his days in 
honour at Tegea?. 

The sons of Anaxilas now entered on the government of 
his two cities, but for no great length of time Before 
the year was out, the great stay of tyranny in Sicily was 
taken away. Hierin, ever sickly, died, after a reign of 
eleven years, He could hardly have been mourned at 
Syracuse; but on the spot where he died his name was 
honoured. For the life of Hierén came to an end in the 
city where he had so strangely won the honours of a 
founder, the city of which his son was called the king, 
and of which he himself had been proclaimed as a citizen 
in the national games of Greece. Hieron of Etna was 
honoured in tna with a splendid tomb and with the 
worship of a hero®. His wish was thus fulfilled; there 
was one place where he was, for a while at least, deemed 
the peer of Geldn. 

‘The one writer who distinctly gives the rulers of the 
house of Deinoments the kingly title not only bestows it 
on Hierén himself, but extends it in a marked way to his 
successor in the dominion of Syrseuse*, But whether they 


1 See Appendix XXIX. —# careBlacey txauvospevor, says Dicddres. 

3 Diod. xi. 665 ‘Iépaw 4 Zupaxoriaw Bavideis erededrqaey & 1ij Kardyy 
ad ripin shpountir Eruxen, ds by erlorms yeyoriss ris wédeas, The use of 
Karévy is like the use of Mesojvn in Paussnias’ report of the gifts of 
‘Mikythos, See Appendix XXIX. 

* Diod. w. 8.5 obros pay dpfas érn Steen, warévne thy Saaideiay Opaoy 
fotry 7 dderps. 
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were kings or tyrants, there had been no time for any de- cuar. vu. 
finite law of succession to grow up in their house, So far as 
there was any, it would seem to be the rule of the Ottoman 
Sultans which gives the crown to the eldest male of the 
royal house. But the sons of Deinoments had at least Death of 
kept themselves from the open murder cf brothers; if Py#los 
Polyzélos was doomed to death, it was to a death at the 
hands of foreign enemies’, He would seem to have 
died before this time by some more peaceful end; but the 
prophecy which gave so little pleasure to the elder Deino- 
ménes was to be fulfilled. Three of his sons were to be 
tyrants?, Gelén had left. nameless son ; of Deinoments Gelon’s 
son of Hierén we have heard already; we have heard of 
Chromios as the guardian of both. It seems clear that Deino- 
Deinomenés kept on that kingship or tyranny of Aitna net ** 
which his father had bestowed on him. It was he who His offer- 
dedicated the rich offerings at Olympia which his father ,&.0,"" 
had been unable to dedicate in his lifetime*, The Olympic #"* 
victories of Hierdu were commemorated by « brazen chariot, 
and two horses with boys mounted on their backs; but 
it was not by Hierdn but by Deinomenés that they were 
set up?. 

+ See above, p. 237- * Bee above, p. 122. 

3 See above, pp. 214, 245. 

* These gifts are twice mentioned by Pausanias. He mentions them 
frat in the proper place (vi. 12, 1). They were dpja xcaxoir nat drip 
dvaficByxds dn’ abrd, eiAgres 2 tera. napa ra Koya, els tearkpaber torque ead 
tnt raw frrov adeCorra: waibes, Ho adds, ra 8 drafyara ody ‘Iépav 
dwéoresdey, ddd’ 5 dy drodobs 7G 06H Acwoudens toriv d “Mpwvos, In viii. 
42-9 he gives the inscription 5 

aby nore vixicas, Zed OMpme, ouvdy dyiva, 
‘redplarmy piv Graf, poworeAgre 3% dis, 
aif Upar rite on txaplooare: wait 8 dxqne 
Acvopdens warpds yvijpa Xupaxogiov. 

‘Does the King of Alina speak in the last word? 

© This way of dealing with » position which, unloas we sooopt tbe king- 
ship, was altogether irregular, reminds one of the mears taken for prolong- 


ing the power or influence of the Medici during the non-age of Lorenzo 
andGiovanni. The administration of Mikythos is not quite the same. 
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omar. vm. But Deinomenés reigned at Alta only; the dominion 
of Syracuse and of the other cities which had been ruled 
by Hierén did not pass to him. Neither did it, unless 
tyramy of in some purely nominal way, pass to Gelon’s son. The 
ESI: real successor of Hieron was, according to most accounts, 
Symcwe. his youngest brother Thrasyboulos, the last of those 
495." three sons of the elder Deinomenés whom he could not 
save from the tyrant’s lot. But Aristotle has preserved 
another account, which we could wish that he had told us 
at greater length. His story suggests that the tyranny 
formally passel—so far as anything under a tyranny could 
be said to be formal—to the nameless son of Gelén. Him, 
we are told, his uncle Thrasyboulos strove to corrupt, by 
leading him into excesses of pleasure, in order that he 
is op- might himself reign in his name’, What is more certain 
pression. is ‘that, whether exercised in his own name or in that of 
his nephew, the rule of Thrasyboulos was a tyranny in the 
worst sense of the word. It was the rule of an oppressor 
defended by mercenaries against the citizens whom ho 
Shortdurs- plundered, slew, banished, and outraged at pleasure? His 
sees? career of evil lasted only eleven months. Ry that. time 
the tyranny was overpast, and, when we come to reckon 
2.0. 485- up the seasons, we are surprised to find how few years tho 
406. ‘mighty and splendid dynasty of the Deinomenids had 
lasted 8, 


‘The immediate occasion of the fall of Thrasyboulos is 

4 Arist, Pol. v. 10. 31; @pacvBoidou 700 ‘Lépawos ABeApot rBy uldv rod 
Pédavos Byyuayerycivros wal xpds HBords Spuirros, i>’ obrds Apxn. 

* Dioderos (xi. 67) desoribes his evil deeds at length ; kabéaow 2% wody 
eed putotipevor ied Bn ABacoupibvan pacdosplpaw a\iPor igevoddeynaey, del- 
‘rayya earaonevitan rais wodirueais Buvdyeatr. 

* This is the remark of Aristotle (Pol. v. 12.6), Having named the 
more lasting tyrannies (see above, p. 292), he adda; 7dr 82 Aocridy § mepl 
“Eepawa xa! Tédava mepl Zupaxodoas: 7 5° ob8' aliry woMAd tudpewrey, ddd 
i otyBavra tvoiy Béorra eieoct. Eighteen years then was a rather Yong 
time for a dynasty. 
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told us but darkly. ‘The partisans of the house of Gelén omr. v1 
strove in some way to save the tyranny while sacrificing ind 
the tyrant; but the friends of freedom found their oppor- cumns, 
tunity to got eid of the tyrant and the tyeanny together,” 
‘The native population of Syracuse rose as one man, under 

leaders who are unluckily nameless? Thrasyhoulos strove Thrasy- 
in vain to win them over by fair words, and then made 220% $e 
great efforts to defend his power by force. And in such theme 
force he was not lacking. He had the mercenaries of his 
predecessor at his command ; the citizens also of Hieron’s 

Etna, the subjects of his son, proved the wisdom of their 
foundation by coming gladly at the call of Thrasyboulos 

to fight for the house of their founder. At the head of 

fifteen thousand men the tyrant occupied the fortified parts 

of Syracuse. A few years before we might have said that 

he occupied the whole of Syracuse; but the city had now 

grown even beyond the bounds given to it by Geln, ‘The He oom. 
fortified quarters of Ortygia and Achradina, each with Htsna” 
its separate wall—the old wall of Ortygia, the wall of Aine. 
Achradina, carried down by Gelén to the Great Harbour— 

are spoken of as no longer forming the whole of Syracuse, 

‘They are now only its strong places. In this way of 
speaking there may be a certain carrying back of the 
Innguage of later times to earlier; but it is clear that 
‘Thrasyboulos occupied Ortygia ani Achradina, and that 

there was still comething outeide for his enemies to ocqupy. 
Ortygia and Achradina were the only continuously fortified 
quarters ; Temenités was a detached outpost ; over the rest 

houses were doubtless spreading, but there were as yet no 


1 Arist, Pol. v. 10, 315 ray oledaw ovordvrav tva yh rupanls Shox 
waTaXv0] dda OpaviBovros ol BE cvordvres adrar, dx xaupdy txorres, 
%éBerov Gravras abrois, The words are difficult, but this seems their 
mesning. 

> Diod. xi.67 5 of Zepaxéain mpoornodperoe rods tpyqoouivous Gpunoar txt 
rie xardivow ris roparniBor wavbyptl, ned owraxSivres ind row hyepbvor 
arretxorro 79s tdevbeplas. 
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defences. It is not wonderful if the Syracusans, driven 
outside their own walls and compelled to besiege their own 
city, seized upon one part of the undefended area, and 
made it a permanent addition to the fortified enclosure. 

This was the quarter called Tycha or Tyca, which the 
Syracasans are now said to have occupied, and which we 
shall see that before long they not only occupied but 
fortified, The name is of uncertain origin, and the extent 
of the quarter so called is no less uncertain. But it seems 
well marked to the north as taking in that part of the brow 
of the hill which reaches from the combe of the Panagia 
to the point where the coast turns away from the hill to 
form the low ground by the bay of Trogilon. Tt may 
very possibly have gone further to the west; its extent 
southward is very doubtful. But ite general position, 
west of the north-western corner of Achradina, is plain 
enough. This, like other places cutside the wall, was most 
likely already inhabited. At all events they now became 
so, For they were the only dwelling-places left to the 
native people of Syracuse, while the tyrant and his mer- 
cenaries held the elder quarters of the city. The Syra- 
cusans had in short to besiege their enemy in their own 
city, and for that work they fixed their head-quarters on 
‘Tychs. 

The next step of the Syracusans occupying Tycha was 
to send messengers to all parts of Sicily, alike to Greeks 
and to Sikels, to ask for help, The universal good will 
with which their prayer was answered shows with what 
dread the Deinomenid dynasty was looked on throughout 
the island. ‘The deliverance of Syracuse implied the de- 
liverance of Gola. The Geloans clearly had no love for 
the men of Gela who had made Gela secondary to Syra- 
euse. Gola, again a free commonwealth, sent help to the 
patricts of Syracuse against the son of Geloan Deinomends. 

1 See below, p. 312, and Appendix XXXT. 
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So did the new commonwealths of Akragas and Himera. cxar. vi. 
So did distant Selinous, freed from its Phoenician overlords. 

And so did the Sikel towns of the inland country; the 
Syracusan commonwealth seemed to them a less dangerous 
neighbour than the Syracusan tyrant, This notice of the 

Sikel allies has a special interest. Hellenic influences had Advancing 
so far spread among the elder races of the island that they tion of the 
were now for a while able to play a part in the affairs of Sikels. 
their Greck neighhours. But itis for one man’s life only 

that Sikels as Sikels stand out among the powers of Sicily; 

and we may be sure that the career of that man had 
already begun. ‘The name of Ducetius is not mentioned 

at this stage; but we may feel sure that he was the 
guiding spirit of the Sikel share in this general movement 

of Greek and barbarian to get tid of an enemy who 
threatened both. 

Meanwhile no allies flocked to the support of Thrasy- Thrssy- 
boulos, He was left to rely on his mercenaries, together, Powet.a, 
we must suppose, with the men of Aitna?, But with their 
help he held what, though only part of the vast Syracuse 
of later days, was a great and strong city, strong by land 
and sea, commanding at once the Great Harbour and the 
open sea, To dislodge him from such a post needed 
forces of all kinds, and forces of all kinds were forth- 
coming. The general zeal of the allies sent horsemen 
and footmen and ships of war, The force of free Syra- Vis.rior 
cuse and her allies was stronger than the force of the cums 
tymnt. The first encounter was by sea; on what point 

1 Pind, xi. 6R; mpeeBevrds dmfareday elt Piday xod "Axpdyavra wal 
Zedwoivra, mpdr 82 rovrois els Tudpav nat upds ras ray ZuxeAdv wires ras by 
16 peovyaly weiplvas, dfiotwres ward 14xor oweAbedy wal euvercvbepizar Tas 


Zupexotoas, 
2 1b.; @periBouror tywaradeemdpevor bmd viv eoppyaa wal rae Baxibas ty 
abrots Exe roti wsoBopéport. 
3°Th.; wévraw mpoCiner bmaxovbrrem wal cvrrbpus drocresdhoray, viv pv 
weeds wai tenets erpariéras, 7B 28 vais paxpis rexoopquévas els raw 
paxlar. 
x2 
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cnur.v, among the waters of Syracuse we are not told. We 


would fain know whether the liberating flects had been 
able to make their way into the Great Harbour, and 
whether the fight was fought on the same waves which 
were ennobled by the more famous struggles of fifty years 
later. Tn the sea-fight the allied fleet had the better, 
and Thrasyboulos was driven to flee to the Island, the 
centre of his naval power. He fared no better by land, 
The head-quarters of his land-force were naturally in 
Achradina, Thence he marched forth and met the be- 
siegers in the suburts. He was again defeated with 
great loss and driven back into Achradina?, Are we to 
understand this of o sally from the famous gate of Achra- 
dina on the lower ground, or from some opening in the 
elder wall far to the north? ‘The latter would agree better 
with the chief positio of the patriots on Tycha. The 
mention cf a suburb on the other hand suggests the lower 
ground, the neighbourhood of the temple of Démétér and 
the Koré%, Whatever was the exact place of his defeat, 
Thrasyboulos had had enough of fighting, and he had 
no mind to undergo a blockade. After his second 
defeat, he offered terms of capitulation, Did the terms 
require that he should leave Sicily, or would his presence 
have been unwelcome to his nephew at Aitna? At 
all events it was not in the last possession of his house 


Thrasybou- that he found shelter. He was allowed to withdraw under 


los with- 
draws ty 
Lokroi. 


Bo. 


truce to Lokroi, a city where the name of Hicrin was 
doubtless still honoured. ‘The line of the tyrants of Syra- 
ense, so far at Teast, as Syracuse was concerned, was now 
at an end. Thrasyboulos himself, by a marked contrast to 
the fate of Thrasydaios, spent the rest of his days, few or 


 Diod, xi. 68; mpoayaydy dx rijs ‘Axpabirds . .. fayndody wéhuy is rhy 
“AxpaBoiy droxopfjows. ‘This is opposed to the sea-fight when karépuyey 
ds rip Noor. 

* See above, p. 213. 
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many, in the Italiot city which he had chosen as his place cnar. vn. 
of shelter’, 

Syracuse was thus, to all seeming, free under her newly 
restored democracy. The other cities which had been under 
the rule or influence of the tyrant of Syracuse established 
democracies also?, Of Htnua we know that, a little 
later, it was still held by its Hieronian citizens as an 
independent power, and a power hostile to Syracuse. Of 
its internal government we hear nothing; but the natural Deino- 
inference is that Deinomenés still reigned there. Tn any ime.’ 
case all the cities became independent ; and, if Atna did 
not become free as well as independent, it stood alone as 
the one seat of tyranny or kingship. 


A time of renewed prosperity for Syracuse and for the ¥.« 46- 
whole body of the Sikeliot eities now began. Yet materials *** 
for civil disputes were not lacking, either af Syracuse or 
cleowhere. In tho first burst of delight at nowly-won Desrses of 
freedom, an assembly, the same, it would seem, which ta’ tem- 
decreed the democratic constitation’, decreed all kinds of Bomveslth. 
thankofferings to the gods who had granted such a boon, 
Zeus Eleutherios was to be honoured with a colossal statue. 
The Feast of Freedom, the Eleutheria, was to be kept The Elou- 
yearly on the day on which the tyrant’s power had been 
broken. On that day four hundred and fifty bulls were 
to be slaughtered to provide at once an offering for the 
gods and a feast for their thankful worshippers. It 


\ Diod, ai. 685 geydy ls Aonpeds Urraita rd Aowdy xpbvor Ituvreten 
xoreBiaser, In one of theso battles Agésias of Stymphalos seems to have 
‘been slain. See Appendix XIV. 

# Tb. xi. 725 dprt waraneausévns rhe dv Tale Zupaxovocis Typaysltos Ka? 
aativ ray nara rip vfjoow médsaw Prevdepaytvan, wodtriy bxiBoow eriuBavrer 
# cupmica XueRia. 

+ Tb.; waraddzavres rily @peovBudou ruparvida ouriyayoy dexAnolay kat 
‘wept ris 1Sias Bquoxparias Bovdevadysvor adres Spryvaubyes Wnploarro Aids 
pir trevOeplov wodorriaiey dyBplayraxarconetacat,«.7.A. This chould ourcly 
bbe in 456; yet it is placed in 463. On the chronology see Busolt, i. 292, 
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was for the better celebration of this more than fourfold 
hecatomb that the Hierdn of a later day, king rather than 
tyrant, reared that mighty altar whose remains still speak 
for themselves among the wonders of Syracuse’. The 
feast now ordained, or its remembrance, must have lived 
through all later tyrannies. But even this impressive rite 
failed to bring perfect unity within the state 

The newly-won freedom did not necessarily carry with it 
perfect equality of rights among all the inhabitants of Syra- 
case. According to Greek notions it was not likely that it 
should. The tyranny must have wiped out all distinctions 
older than the tyranny. We hear no more of the Gamoroi or 
of the Démos which weloomed Gelén. They have become one 
body in opposition to those citizens of Syracuse who had 
been brought from various parts by the tyrants, and whose 
citizenship was the gift of the tyrants. Ten thousand 
such citizens had been enrolled by Geldn, of whom seven 
thousand, we are told, still remained*. What was the 
position of these men in the first stage of the new demo- 
cracy? Our one informant tells his story with a good deal 
of chronological confusion. As his dates go, we have to 
choose between two suppositions either of which is a little 
hard to believe. Either the proclamation of the democracy 
and the vows of thanksgiving to the gods did not happen 
till three years after tho fall of Thrasyboulos, or else the 
new citizens were at first admitted to the full privileges of 
the new commonwealth, and were deprived of them three 
years later. Of these two alternatives the second is 
certainly the lese difficult. In the first gush of delight 
measures were taken which later feelings would not look 
on with the same eyes. At some stage therefore of the 

4 Diod. xi. 72; Odew 3° by rois dydot Toit Oecis ravpovs rerpaxociovs ral 
wevrixov7a, Kal Tovrous dawardy els Ti Taw roAWTa@y ebwxiay. The previous 
baiting, enforced by municipal law in many English towns, was not 


‘thought of. Syracuse had not yet an amphitheatre, 
+ ‘The number comes from Dioddroe. 
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process of change, the new democracy deereed that the cur. vit 

Gelonian citizens should not be eligible to magistracies, Tee new 

but that all offices of honour and trust shoald be confined shut out 

to those whose citizenship was older than ths tyranny?, *™ flee 
In this seeming exclusiveness there was nothing wonder- Estimate 

fal. ‘The excluded class was not like a body of newer the set 

citizens who had gradually grown into a plebeian order *™™- 

alongside of the older patrician body, Such was the old 

Syracusan Démos before the tyranny, a body of men who 

bad become in all habits and feelings as truly Syracusan 

as the Gamoroi sprung from the comrades of Archias, 

But the new citizens who had now to be éealt with were 

men whose presence at Syracuse was a badge of humiliation 

and something more. Brought together from all parts, 

strangers to Syracusan feelings and traditions, many 

perhaps not even Greeks, the largest class among them 

cousisted of the actual mercenaries of the tyrants, They 

were the men whom the patriotic Syracusans and their 

allies had overcome in those battles by land and sea which 

Jad sealed the fate of the tyranny. Such men could not 

be trusted. ‘They might any day conspire to bring back 

the power to which they owed everything ®. They might, 

according to Greek notions, think themselves well off that 

they were not driven out, perhaps sold into slavery. It 

was high favour indeed to let them keep land and citizen- 

ship; office and honour should surely be confined to men 


4 The sccount in Diodoros (xi. 72) is distinctly placed in 463 5 but it 
forma part of the same story, without the slightest break, as the proclama- 
tion of democracy and the institution of the Hleutheris; and the formal 
decree, Tas dpyas dmdoas rois dpyains moras duévepov, rods 68 gévous rods 
Int Pv@vor worerevPleras ob silo perdxen radhrys Hp rope, reads Lkea 
ppart of the same vote ss the four hundred and fifty bulls. 

2 Dioddros (xi. 72) gives as the reason for this exclusion ; eire ode dgious 
npvavres dire nal émarobvres py ore owrebpapplvos rupwrvits kat pordpyy 
ewmcorparcuptyor veesrepiCeir tmxeiphowa brep eal ow ihn yevee das, 

Nothing else could have beea expected. ‘He adds; obra ris le 1a 
Apcaspecudiy reps dnedavrdperor xadhends Epepor. 
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who were true-born children of Syracuse, and who had 
helped to win freedom for their parent. The old citizens 
only, the men who were citizens, Gamoroi or Démos, on 
the day when Gelén entered Syracuse, were to enjoy all 
the honours and powers that Syracuse had to bestow ?. 

The tyranny then lad at least wiped out all cldex 
distinctions, however needful it might be thought to set 
up new ones. But the new mule, however sound in prin- 
ciple, was one which it was easier to put forth in the shape 
of a decree than to carry out in practice. ‘The native 
Syracnsans were the more in number, and could vote what 
they thought good. But the new citizens, so largely made 
up of the old soldiers of Gelon and Hierdn, were not likely 
to sit down quietly unler a vote of exdusion. And they 
were very likely to have the better, if it came to a trial of 
physical foree. The state of things that had been during 
the last days of Thrasyboulos came back again, The new 
citizens—it is easier to call them the mercenaries—again 
drove the native Syracasans out of the fortified quarters of 
the city, out of the Island and Achradina, and again kept 
those strongholds against the people of Syracuse. ‘This 
state of things, following on what had happened during 
tho war with Thrasyboulos, led to a further extension of 
the defences of the city. The citizens, shut out of the 
elder quarter, fortified for themselves a new quarter to the 
west of Achradina, in the direction of Epipolai. That last 
name, afterwards to be so famous, is now heard for the first 
time’, That is to say, the suburb of Tycha, whose advan- 
tageshad been shown during its occupation by the patriots 
in the former siege®, was now permanently added to the 
fortified enclosure of Syracuse. It remained a distinct 

* Dindévos’ worde might imply that all the new citizens were mercenaries, 


But Gelén had broaght inhabitants of other clases from several cities 
to Symcuse. It is possible however that the exclusion spplied to the © 


meroenarios only. 


* See vol. i. pp. 350, 578. See above, p. 306. 
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enclosure of itself, parted from Achradina by the ancient oxar. wt 

wall, and stretebing, it is hard to say how far, to the south, 

but clearly not so far as to join the detached outpost 

of Temenités, Another step was taken in the growth of 

the great city made up of many cities. ‘To Ortygia, to 

Achradina, upper and lower, must now be added Tycha*, 
From this starting-point, now made into a defensive th 

post, the men of Syracuse began again to besiege their fogged in 

own city held against them by an enemy. If we ean trust Pel 

the chronclogy of our single informant, the struggle must 

have been spread over whole year and more®, We are 

told that for a while the strength of the defoncss of 

Ortygia and Achradina, and the greater military skill of 

their defenders, baffled all attempts on the part of the 

Syrecusans to win back their city. On the other hand, 

the besieged were cut off from all communications by land, 

and so were brought to great straits. Yet the sea was 

open to them, and they even had ships of war. We hear 

again of 2 seafight, recorded in the same disappointing 

way as hefore, without a single detail. On the sea the 

Syraensans were victorions ; the mercenaries of the tyrants 

would he land soldier, not seamen. ‘The citizens were 

still unable to drive the enemy from their stronghclds*. 

But practice gave them military experience, and, when Vietry of 

the mercenaries risked battle without the walls, the 222" 

Syracusans, after a hard struggle and the slaughter of 





' See Appendir XXX. 

> AIl that we have so far been speaking uf is placed by Dioddros (si. 73) 
inthe archomship of Tlépolemos, ».c. 461. The whole chronology is puzzling ; 
bat we have 2o better anthority to set it right, 

3 Diod. xi. 735 ct6is as det viv xhpar EfiBou robs dgeornnsras cixepie 
Apyor wal rox raw tmenidiaw inolnoar dxopei. He remarks that tho 
mercenaries, though smaller in number, were, better soldiers, and hid the 
advantage in all encounters, He adds; elpyjueros 82 ris x4pas fAdrorro 
‘ais napacxeunis ral rpopfis tomdvigor. All this is in 46r. 

+ Diod. xi. 76; vayuaxle udv tvlansay rods drorrdvras, xe(5 8° ob faxuov 
asBareiy be ris widens Bd Thy bxupérqra ray chur, 
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many on both sides, had the victory, The course of 
events implies that the mercenaries were now in some way 
got rid of. It is less likely that they were driven out by 
force than that, like their master five years before, they 
found it prudent to go away on favourable terms. But, 
instead of the political results of the battle, all that we 
actually hear of is the rewards decreed to the victors, A 
chosen band of six hundred, to whose valour the success of 
the patriotic cause was held to be mainly owing, received 
the honorary reward of crowns and the more substantial 
gift of a mina of silver to each man’, Syracuse was now 
free alike from tyrants and from those whom the tyrants 
had brought with them. The city was cleared of strangers, 
and was in the hands of its own citizens, Now for the first 
time it entered on the full career of a Greck democracy, 
its fist attempt at which had been so rudely cut short 
by Gelén, But so swift is the march of events in Greek 
history that men who bad helped to overthrow the power 
of the Deinomenids lived to see the beginnings of a stronger 
and more abiding tyranny. Yet Syracuse became for a 
while the greatest democracy of Doric speech, the greatest 
democracy of colonial Greece, And it was destined, by a 
strange fate, to strive for life and death with the greatest 
democracy of Ionic speech, the greatest democracy of the 
elder Hellas, 


Syracuse came out of her struggle for freedom with a 
lessened position in Sicily, but with a position really more 
honourable. If Syracuse under the democracy was less 
powerful than Syracuse under the tyrunis, it was only 


1 Did. xi. 76, The victory comes wapardfeas yeroulrys ext ris xdpes. 
‘There was now a battle, as distinguished from sallios and attacks on the 
walls. 

* Dindores ({b.) records the reward to the six hundred, and with the 
‘same breath goce on to the sfairs of Katané, leaving us to guess at the real 
end of things at Syracuse. 
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because the other Sikeliot cities were now as free as herself. czar. vi. 
In the process of her deliverance, she had, as a fortified kalarge- 
city, enlarged her borders, Tycha, surrounded by walls the sity, 
and bulwerks for the attack on Achradina, kept them 

as a new quarter of an again onlarged Syracuse. Thus 
demoeratie Syracuse, smaller as a power, was greater as a 

city, than the Syracuse of Geldn and Hierin. We must The other 
now look to the other Greek cities of Sicily. It should cies 
here be noticed that our chronology, which seems to he 00°45 
minutely set down, year by year, is in truth exceedingly 
confused, as regards both Syracuse and other cities, In 
Syracuse itself it is hard to say how long a time passed 
between the fall of the tyranny and the final driving out 

of the instruments of tyranny. It is equally hard to 

say what events in other parts of Sicily accompanied 

the several stages of Syracusan deliverance. The fall of 
‘Thrasyboulos would give a strong impulse to freedom in 

every part of the island. If any traces of tyranny or its 

results escaped that impulse, a second movement would 
doubtless follow on the complete deliverance of Syracuse 

which would sweep away whatever was left, The details 

in each case it is hard to fix. Of some cities we can say 
nothing whatever; there are others of whose fortunes at 

this point we hear a little more. 

It is clear for instance that, at one or the other stage, Liben- 
the power of the sons of Anaxilas was swept away from (mene 
the two cities which he had ruled, Zanklé and Rhégion of Zarklé 
became independent and separate commonwealths ; no spot gion. 
of Si soil looked up to a ruler on the Italian side of °° *"’ 
the strait’, And there may be some groand for fixing 

+ Immediately after the account of Katsné, to which we shall come 
directly, Dioddros (xi. 76) adds ; rovraw 82 mpaxSérraw, of xara rip ‘Iépavos 
Bwasrelay texewramdres tx Tay [Biaw wédeon txevres rots owaryersfoutvous 
wariiAOow és ris warpitas, nad rods dBixas ras ddAorplas édas dpppnucvous 
ReBarov be ro whrecw Tovraw 8! foay TeAgos ral "Axpayarrivor [see above, 

P- 299] wal Tpepato.. mapaxAnolas 8 Tovro.s mat ‘Pryivos pera ZaycAalar robs 
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cuar. vi. that event to the later stage—in whatever year we place 
that stage—as it was clearly connected with a general 
movement for getting rid of the new citizens everywhere. 
Of this the expulsion of the Geloni and Hieronian 
citizens from Syracuse was in some way a part. But we 
cannot rule whether it was strictly part of a common 
movement or whether the action of Symeuse merely sug- 
gested the like action in other cities. At Syracuse, where 
things came to actual warfare, the recovery of the city for 
its own citizens was doubtless 2 longer business than else- 
General where In other cities it would seem that an agreement 
‘TReiw was come to with the intruders, by which they left the 
crzeitiea Several towns where the tyrants had placed them, and were 
toMer settled, by acommon decree of the Sikelivt commonwealths, 
Nane of in the one territory of Messana', ‘That name is now heanl 
Messcwa. for the first time in Sicily; it henceforth displaces Zanklé 
as the name of the city on the strait’, 
Zev This settlement in the territory of a particular city by 
Siketiot the common vote of all the Sikeliot cities opens more 
Reders- than one line of thought. Commonwealths which could s0 
easily act in concert for a common end might almost have 
been expected to take a further step, We seem to have 
come nearer than wo often do at this stage of Greck 
history to the establishment of a real federal system. 
Sicily might surely have forestalled Achaia, and Syracuse, 
instead of being mighty under tyrants, might have been 
mightier as the Megalopolis of = free and confederate 





“Avagitov maidar Bvaarcdovias éxBarsyees prewWhwoar ris warpldas. A 
great. deal of this must have happened already; nt we cannot ba aure that 
all had. 

+ Dind. ai. 76, ‘Tho chango io made by a common act al mbes exeddy 
Snaras....xowdy qua moinoinevas, xpds rods karouesiv-res Ebrovs eAvonae, 

‘ois pyalois aoXlraus rds rbdes dlBoaay’ rois ® gévois vols Bd rds Buva- 

oreias sadorplas 7as édus éxover, KarovRely Ewavras by 1H Meoonvig. 

> The change is made in the chapter of DiodOros just quoted. ‘The words 
“Priva nerd ZoyeAalew are followed within sentence or two by &y ri 
meoorlg. 
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island, Onur interest too is raised as to the state of the cur. ws. 
city on which the common voice of Greek Sicily bestowed 

a plantation of citizens so many and so motley. Citizens Pasition of 
it is to be supposed they were to be, though it is to be sims 
noticed that the words of our informant speak of them as 

settled in the Messanian territory, but not necessarily in 

the Messanian city. We must remember that the present 
inhabitants of that city, the Zanklaians who had helped 

with the men of Rhégion to drive out the tyrants, were 

neither the old citizens of Zanklé nor yet the Samiars who 

had taken their place. They were the mixed multitude 

whom Anazilas himself had brought in. We know 
absolutely nothing of their relations to one another, or to 

any one else except to the masters whom they drove out. 

But the story shows that the city, already used to such 
settlements, needed new citizens, And we cannot help 
connecting these new settlements with the change of 

name, which is more likely to have taken place now than 

at an earlier time®, From this time Zanklé becomes Cause cf 
‘Mezsana, in the various forms of that name. It practically of.ch"s° 
does so for all time, though for several centuries the 
Messaniaa name was shrouded under the formal style of 
‘Mamertina civitas. ‘The last Messenian war in Pelopon- 

nésos, which sent so many of the old Messenians into 
banishment, would seem to have supplied the city with 

settlers who were many enough to give it a new name. 

‘The legendary Messenian settlement at Zanklé in the time 

of the older Messenian wars seems to be this settlement 

carried beck by poetic licence to an earlier time’. 


Of the course of events in two other Sikeliot cities, both 
of them closely connected with the late state of things in 
Syracuse, we hear a little more fully. It will be remem- 


1 See above, p. 115. 2 See Appendix IX, 
3 See Appendix 1X. 
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bered that Gelén, among his other changes, had swept 
away the colony planted by his predecessor Hippokratés at 
Kamarina and had removed its inhabitants to Syracuse}. 
‘The events with which we have been dealing had passed 
so quickly that it was now orly twenty-four years since 
the destruction of the town by Gelon, only thirty-four 
since its restoration by Hlippokratés, Kamarina now began 
its third life. The city already twiee founded and twiee 
destroyed was again founded under the auspices of Gela. 
‘The words of our one informant taken alone might have 
led us to think that; its third life was to be that of a mere 
dependency of Gela, as its first life had been that of a mere 
dependency of Syracuse. But other evidence shows that 
Kamarina now rose again as an independent city, a colony 
of Gela, but not more than a cclony®, We shall presently 
find the restored city playing an independent part in the 
affairs of Sicily. The point to notice is that it was as a 
colony of Gela that Kamarina now arose; Syracuse seems 


. to have laid no claim to the site on which her hand had 


once pressed so heavily ®, In later times Kamarina seems 
to have no speeial love for Syracuse, but we see no sign of 


any claim of Syracusan supremacy. 
Tt is less easy to say who were the colonists of the new 
Kamarina. The time is soshort that some of the settlers in the 


1 S00 above, p-130. 

2 Diod. xi. 76; nerd 82 raGra Kaydpwer dy Pergo xaroutonvres tf dpxiis 
karesdqpobxqeay. This would in strictness imply that Kamarina was 
a more wAyporxia of Cola, a Roman odonia, not a true dmauda; but wo 
very soon come across Kamarina aa an independent commonwoslth. On 
the atrongth of this passage and of Thucydides, vi. 51, it seems safe to 
read TeAgiar for PéAowes in the blundering scholiast om Pindar (Ol. v. 19), 
who, after recording (in his way) the earlier fate of Kamarina, adds, era 
xd Paves oweriaty  Kapdpwa ward riy ub ‘Odugmdia, és got Thyaios. 
‘The dale is of course wrong. 

* Very wonderfil is the scholiast’s conment on the doubtful (see Bergk, 
4.785 Meager, 140, 149) ode, Ol. v.15 "Apréqaw 82 apis rip ’Apl@ovacy rv 
Abyor eval yar abry 8 dy Zepaxcéuus xphyy, bmorkraxras 22%} Kapdpora 
‘ais Zepaxosoass, 
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third foundation of Kamarina may have before been settlers cxar. vm. 


in the second. They had moved from Gla to Kamarinaand 
from Kamarina to Syracuse. At Syracuse they must, like 
those who were moved from Gela and other cities, have 
formed an element of quite a different kind from the mere 
mercenaries, Those among them who did not care to help 
to repeople Kamarina might well have been allowed to keep 
their full Syracusan franchise’. There are only two of their 


number of whom we can sey anything, We know of one Pruxitelés 


man who must have moved at this time from Syracuse to 
Kamarina; but he, like some others of whom we havealready 
heard 2, had before that moved from Akradina to Syracuse. 
Praxitelés, son of Krinis of Mantincia, made an offering 
at Olympia, and inscribed on it the names of all the three 
towns of which he had successively been a citizen’, Of 
the other colonist we learn the name from Pindar, 





Olympic victory of Psaumis son of Akron of Kamarina {nh 


must, like the victories of Hierin of Aitna, have come Gimmie 
opportunely to win Hellenic renown for the restored city ».c. 452? 


in its first days. But the victory of Psaumis was not the 
victory of a tyrant but of o free citizen, and it was with 
a more honest heart than could have gone with some of his 


laureate strains that Pindar could speak of the well-being Pindar's 


of the new-born city by the lake and by the stream of 
Hipparis, of the buildings that were rising on the restored 
ground, of the hopes of the commonwealth which had 


1 I do not quite see the evidence for saying (Hicks, Greck Histerical 
Inscriptions, p. 17} that “the Gelosns restored peace by providing for the 
Daniched frionds of the fallen dynasty a home in the newly constituted oity 
of Kamarina.” 
* See above, p. 133, and Appendix XIV. 
3 Hicks, Greek Historical Inscriptions, 175 
TIpafirérgs dxLOnce Zvpaxboros 782° éyarue 
eal Kepapwaior xp600" Op’ & Mayrinég 
Kpinos wos ivaer ty “Apeadig rohuninge 
Bards by, wal For wwdya 768 tor’ dperis. 
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cua. vn. sprung into light out of the days of helplessness’. ‘The 





Firat, 
mention 


coins of restored Kamarina, so many of them with the 
" head of the river god and the swan of the lake bearing the 
nymph as his rider, se’ the local allusions of Pindar before 
us in a clear light. And some have seen in the many 
representations of a chariot crowned by Niké the victorious 
chariot of Psaumis himself 2. 

Another event of this time, if not the new-building of 


Ducenve, @ City, yet its restoration to its old name and its dd 


Hie 


charscter. 


people, has a higher interest than even the third birth 
of Kamarina. For it brings before us for the first time 
one of those men of whom we would indeed gladly know 
more. A man now stands forth of whose person and 
chareter we should be well pleased to have a fuller 
picture, and whose recorded acts we should be well pleased 
to tell in fuller detail. But, more than this, he is one 
of those men who tempt us into the regions of speculation 
as to what might have been, Ducetius the Sikel, one of 
the fow men of his folk of whom we know even the name, 
one cf the still fewer men of his folk of whose acts we can 
form anything like a clear idea, sets us a-thinking as to 
what the history of Sicily might have teen if the destinies 
of him and his folk had been other than what they 
were, If we arc right in holding that the Sikels were 
undeveloped Latins, we may see in Ducetius a Scipio or a 
Cesar condemned to.spend his life in a time and place 


1 Sco the two odes to Paumis of Kamarina, Ol, iv and x, The viclor 


CHO, ay arly aupan? depute sat de vlan lpr. 

‘He goes on to describe the place (see above, p. a9), ending with the words, 
Gn? duaxavias dyer bs gdos révbe Basor darian. 

Tt shows how Avina had impressed Pinda:'s mind that the allusions to tho 

mountains, Typhos, and the rest, in their place ai Katané, are brought in 

here also (iy. 5). But one Sicilian place must have been the ssme as 

another to the scholiast who wrote (iv. 1), Alrey" por Swedes olverérara Bé- 

Saerdhrps yap 8 rmppdpos, bre nad th Kopipwa wéus ZweAlas wal  Kavévy 

Berepor Airvy ixafen, 

* Coins of Sioily, 42, 43; Hoad, 112. 
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which denied him any full field for the display of his our. vit. 
energies. He clearly had in him the powers needed for 
the art of Themistoklés, the making of a small power into 
a great one. An enterprizing, organizing genius, able to 
work on men’s minds, to impress, not only his own people, 
bat strangers and enemies, had he heen born a Greek, he 
might well have raised one of the lesser cities of Greece to 
@ place alongside of the greater. As it was, he strove, 
and he failed. But he strove and failed in am undertaking 
which entitles his name to honour; and some of his 
personal adventures are of such a kind as to throw an 
almost romantic interest over his story. 

‘We have seen that Sikel allies played their part in the Action of 
overthrow of the tyranny of Thrasyboulos, and we may be 'qikel® 
eure that Ducetius was among them, But wo first hear Mi" 
his name among the movements which, if our chronclogy 46". 
is to be trusted, followed the final settlement of the Syra- 
cusan commonwealth five years later, and he might then 
almost pass for an abetter of Hellenic interests against 
those of his own people. 

Most of the Sikeliot cities were now free ; all were in- 
dependent. That we have to make this distinction comes 
from the fact that one monument of the days of the 
tyrants still remained. Katané was still the Hina of Katanc 
Hieron, dwelled in by the settlers on whose behoof Hierén “” #*™* 
had driven out the old inhabitants of Katand. There 
Hieron still received the worship of a hero. ‘There the 
Seilénos of the coins of his Altna still took the place of 
the man-headed bull of the elder Katané, There, in all Deino- 
likelihood, a grandson of Deinoments, a son of Hierén, still Hisly sail” 
reigned, by this time perhaps set free from the guardian- "rine 
ship of Chrumios®, The Syracusan democracy deemed 
that its work was not done, that the work of the tyrants 
was not undone, till Katané was given back to its own 

1 Coins of Sicily, 46, 47; Head, 114. 4 See abore, pp. 248, 274. 
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people as well as Syracuse. Ducetius also had his natural 
gradge against that foundation of Hierén which had been 
largely made or extended Ly annexation of Sikel territory. 
How far his own power reached at this time we have no 
means of judging. He is now spoken of as chief of the 
Sikels; at a later stage he bears the title of king, Duce- 
tius and the Syracusans, so far as we can make out from 
a not very clear narrative, made a joint expedition against 
Zima, They defeated the people of Hierdn in scveral 
battles, and shut them up in the town. They then made 
a division of lands—seemingly among Sikels and Syrs- 
cusans alike—in some part of the territory which thus 
came into ther power’, It is plain that the Hieronian 
citizens presently agreed to surrender on terms. They left 
the Htna of Hierdn by the sea, and were allowed to 
occupy in its stead the inland town of Inéssa on the ledge 
of lower hills immediately below the great mountain®, 
We ack at once whether they went under the leadership 
of Hierdn’s son; but we get no answer, We only know 
that they transferred the name of Aitna to their new 
home, and that there they continued to reverence Hierin 
as their founder *, 

1 He in now (Dicd. xi, 75) 3 ray Raed freude; ino. 78 he Ine 
advanced to d rdw Zweddy Baorrevs do; in o, 88 he falls back to 5 roy 
Eueddy dgrryovperos; and in gr, ¢ raw ZuedSv Exow viy pyepovlay ; in 
‘xii. 8 he is 5uvderns Trav Zwekdv; and again in xii, 29, 6 yeyouds riv 
Zucchurdv wéheww tyyenév. One is reminded of the difficulties which the 
writers of the fifth century 4.D. had in describing barbarian kings, till the 
‘happy distinction of BacvAe’s and pig was fully established, 

# Diod. xi. 76; Aoueério: , . . xodends Exwv Toit Tiy Karéryy olxoior a 
‘riv dgaipeow rijs rav Zexentiv xbpas, terpérevaer tw’ abrots. Spots 5% rad 
iv Sepaxoclay orparwodrre bel ny Kardvqy, obroe ple eo} eareeAnpite 


xnoay tiv xdpas, xal xatourodévras if’ Tepavos rod Buvdarou bxoddpom. 
‘This is rather strongly put; but it reads like concert between Ducetiue and 








149: 

Strabo, vi. 2; of OF Altvaio. mapaxeiphoavres rhy “Loycay 
Kadoupérny ris Airyns Speiviy anoay, wat xpoonyipevcay 73 yaploy Att, 
Bedyov ris Kerdvys oradlour by2oh«orra, cal iy ‘Iipewva olmory dxkgpvar. 
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This story is anything but clear, Inéssa was or had aur. 
been a Sikel town, and it is strange to find Ducetius, Vitis 
joint-conqueror, it would seem, with Syracuse, consenting story. 
to the transfer of Sikel territory into Greek hands. It is 
plain that the meagre narrative of our historian does not 
explain all the cireamstances of the case. Tt is hard, for 
instance, to see what, at the final settlement of things in 
Katané, became of the lands which Sikels and Syracusans 
had just: parted ont among them. For when the Hieronian Restors- 
citizens left Atna, when the cld citizens of Katané came S20, 
back from their banishment at Leontinoi to their own 
homes, they must have again occupied at least such lands 
as belonged to Katané before the innovations of Hierdn. 

They may even have occupied any lands thot Hieron had 
amexed to his Hina at the expense of Leontinoi. Of 

their fellows in exile, the men of Naxos, we hear nothing 

but the eldest of Sikeliot cities presently shows iteclf again 

asan independent commonwealth. The natural inference is 

that it was now, as part of the general restoration, that the 
Nuxians too went back from Leontinoi to the homes which 

they had forsaken against their wills, If Naxos stood 
empty, it was again peopled by its own folk; if Hierdn 

had planted new settlers there, they hud to make way for 

those who had an older right. Of the city that for a 

while had been his tna we hear more, It took back Hieron's 
its old name; the memory of Hierdn was blotted out; his Sontroyed. 
honours came to an end; his stately tomb was destroyed. 
Katan3 was Katané once more, with the name of the 
Katanaians ready to be again inscribed, still in archaic 
forms, on the beautiful coinage of the recovered city. 

The moneys of restored Ka‘ané are marked with the heads Coins of 
of Apollén and the local river-god; the man-headed bull “**"* 
dies out ; the forms of the Pious Brethren of the ancient 





1 Did. xi.76; Strabo, vi. 2; ward ny rewriy roi Tipawos warendbyres 
slRoravaios rods re voinovs UgéBadwy al ry rhipor dvioxapay rod rupdrvov. 
ya 
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legend hardly appear as yet?. ‘The Ionian city, set up 
again by Dorian and Sikel help, was ready to begin her old 
life once more, She was ready to dwell again under the 
shadow of the fery mountain which fills so great a part 
both in her legends and in her history, but whose name 
had been only for a moment thrust upon her against her 
will, 


§2. The Commonwealths after the Fail of the Tyrants. 
3.0. 466-433. 


‘We now enter on what is in truth the greatest time in 
the history of Greek Sicily. It is the time of republican 
independence, The barbarians have been driven back; 
the tyrants have been overthrown. Sicily is, for a season, 
left to herself, to live as a world of her owa, without 
interferenee from external powers, Greek or barbarian. 
‘The Sikeliot cities have their questions of internal politics; 
they have their disputes, now and then their wars, with 
one another, They are threatened too by the growth of 
a great native power within the island, such as was never 
seen before or after. This last movement, momentary 
as it was, dependent whclly on the life of a single man, 
is in one way the mort striking event of the tims. We 
have already heard of Ducetius the Sikel. He will be for 
a short time the hero of onr tale, 

The tyrants were gone. The Sikeliot cities fell back, 
as far as might be, on the state of things which had been 
before the tyrannies began, As far as regards the general 
position of the cities, there was no great difficulty in 
so doing. Each city rose again, free and independent, 
subject neither to a domestic tyrant nor to a foreign 
master, Of the Greek cities which were in being at the 


4 See voli. p. 378. 
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death of Hieron we can say this for certain. At that omr. vi. 
moment Euboia, Kallipolis, Megara, and Kamarina were 
no longer in being. The revolution had called Kamarina 
to a renewed life; but not the other three, On the 
other hand, the change of Inéswsa into a new Hieronian 
tna might be called in some sort an enlargement of 
Hellas, even if the younger Deinomenés still reigned there. 
But all the other Sikeliot cities arose again with all the Th: demo- 
freshness of life, with all the fulness of hope, which “™"°* 
belong to democracy alone. The tyrannies had wrought Inddental 
at least one incidental good. They had wiped out the Sno", 
distinctions of earlier days, and had left the field open for 
perfect political equality among all whose citizenship was 
clder than their own beginning, Farther political changes 
might be found needful in this or that city; but the great 
change of all had been made, Like Athens set free from 
the yoke of the Peisistratids, so the Sikeliot cities, set free 
from the yoke of Thrasyboulos and Thrasydaios and the 
sons of Anaxilas, showed of a trath, in the words of 
one who told of their enslavement, but not of their deliver- 
ance, that freedom is “a brave thing1” Syracuse and Gratnes 
Akragas, no less than Athens, enter, with their recovered cussed 
freedom, on a time of brilliant prosperity. And they were “ise 
less open than Athens to the temptation of founding a 
dominion for themselves at the cost of the freedom of their 
weaker brethren, But Syracuse and Akragas could not be 
wholly as Athens; no city of colonial Greece could ever 
be quite as the ancient cities of the motherland. The 
freedom and independence of the Sikeliot cities had every- 
where, in Syracuse and Akragas perhaps less than in 
others, been bought at a heavy price. 

The days of Gelén and Hicrén, with all their eplendour Révots of 


from many points of view, had been essentially a time of “ungeand 


+ Herod. v.78; 4 toryopin ds ort xpiua owowaior, I follow the 
vigorous English of Bishop Thirlwall, ii. 88. 
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confusion, And the effects of that confusion lived after 
them. The violent changes that had been made under 
the tyrants, the breaking-down of old landmarks, the shat- 
tering of old associations, the moving of men by thousands 
to and fro between city and city—the no less violent 
changes which were needed on the other side to get rid of 
these innovations, and to bring back the older state of 
things—all these things alike, the revolutions wrought 
by the tyrants and the counter-revolutions wrought by 
the people, joined to bring about in Sicily a general 
feeling of novelty, of uncertainty, of constant possibility 
of change. And observers in Old Greece did not fail 
to coatrast these constant changes with the comparative 
stability of things in their own cities, In Sicily, Alki- 


 biadés is made to say in a memorable speech, the cities 


are great and populous; but they are inhabited by crowds 
of mingled race, to whom endless change, the constant rising 
and falling of eommonwealths, is an every-day matter. No 
man there looked, as men looked in old Hells, on the 
land in which he dwelled as really his country; each man 
in his schemes, political or private, reckoned on the chance 
of having to leave the city where he lived and of finding 
house and lands elsewhere? 

Such is the statement, doubtless the exaggemted state- 
ment, which was made by an enemy whose interest it was to 
make Sicilian conquest ceem an easy matter to the mind of 
Athens. But the saying had no small truth in it, In 
no Sikeliot city could there have been, after the fall of the 
tyrannics, the same fecling of unbroken possession for ages 
which filled the Athenian or Spartan heart-with pride. There 
was ro lack of life and energy in the new-born common- 
wealths ; but it was life and energy more like that of a 
newly-founded American state than like the steadier and 


A Thuc. vi. 17; SxAee re yap foppleros woAmrBpoiiew at wédeex, cal 
datlas ixover rw rohrrediv ris weraBodis wal EniBoxds, K-72. 
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statelier life of an old-established European land. The omar. wrt 
interval by which the first driving back of the Carthaginian The time 
and the fall of the powers that drove him back are parted the two 
from his second and more terrible coming and from the fons, 
more abiding tyrannies that followed it seems to us but 
ashort time, But in the history of the old Greeks events 
press so fast on one another that it was really no small 
part of the duration of the national life. A tyranny of 
far less than one generation paved the way for two 
brilliant generations of popular government. ‘Those were its 
days of energy, days of prosperity, days in which other 
free commonwealths of Sicily showed that they could 
rival the mighty works of Syracuse under her fallen 
lords, 

Stil, in this time also, there was no doubt as to the Pgtin 
position of Syracuse ’as the first, and of Akragas as the Swsea 
second, among the Sikelict commonwealths. In this time, Altea 
as in most others, we lave to bewail the scantiness of our 
materials, In a time of the deepest political interest it is 
of those two cities only that we have any knowledge what- 
ever. Even of them our knowledge is much slighter than 
we could wish. Still in these two we do know something, 
both of the general course of events and of the acis of 
particular men. Both cities stand forth among the greatest 
cities of Hellas. Each was shorn of the external dominion 
which it had held under its tyrants ; but each, as a city, as 
a commonwealth, was greater than it had ever been. Of 
the political history of both Syracuse and Akagas we shall 
be able to give something like a narrative, though a very 
imperfect one. 


ter. 


One festure of these times which is noticed in our one Partition 
consevutive narrative is thal most of the cities had now °flsnds 
to employ themselves in parting out lands among the 
citizens. This is not spoken of as a revolutionary measure, 
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It appears rather as the natural consequence of the 
restoration of order after a time of strife and confusion + 
In Syracuse, for instance, the tyrants were gone and their 
meremaries were gone; but it is not to be supposed that 
every man who had settled at Syracuse during the eighteen 
years of tyranny was either driven out or deprived of his 
property. One may even doubt whether the law that con- 
fined office to those whose citizenship was older than the 
coming of Gelén could have been kept up for any time. It 
would have a patriotic sound at the time of its enactment; 
but it would soon come to be looked on as a mere piece of 
oligarchic exelusiveness. It was in fact a distinction of 
exactly the same kind as that which had parted off the old 


Case of the Gameroi from the old commons. What, one might ask, 


trans 


loans, 





became of those citizens of Gela whom Geln had caused 
to migrate to Syracuse? Had they all to go home again? 
In the space of eighteen years many children had grown 
into men, and many of those men might fecl no call to go 
back tow city which was indeed the home of their fathers 
but which had never been their own home, Men like these, 
as well as the mercenaries, had doubtless received grants of 
land, whether out of public ,folkland or at the cost of older 
Syramsan citizens. In any case the lands which had heen 
held by the mercenaries, however they had come by them, 
stood open to be divided. It is even possible that there 
may still have been undivided folkland to part out. The 
land of the commonwealth would have become, practically 
if nct formally, the demesne of the tyrant; and that de- 
mesne, though many grants were doubtless made ont of it, 
would have a tendency to grow, at once through conquest 
abrosd and confiscation at home. On the restoration of 


+ Diod. xi. 76; al piv cbr xara riy Eucediay & role whit order wat 
rapaxel ro0rov Thy rpbrov mareniOnoay” al O& wéres ras marplovs woAireias 
Arodapoteas oxctdx Emacat, ras I8iar xdpas xaresdypotxnoar rois woNtrass 
wan. See Grote, vii. 163, 
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the commonwealth, it would return to its earlier state of cnar. vu. 


folkland. From all these sourees there must have been 
a large store out of which to answer such claims as 
might be made good on thescore either of old wrongs or of 
new services, It is not wonderful to hear that new dissen- 
sions arose out of the distribution. To say nothing of any 
tendencies to disturbance and revolution which might be 
stirred up, the law-courle were naturally busy, and the 
multitude of causes which had to be tried seems to have 
done much towards the growth of a new element of intel- 
lectual life in Sicily and in Greece generally. 


We have now come to the beginning of the cultivation The art of 


of rhetoric as an art, The first chosen field for the practice 
of that art was the administration of justice as it was 


shetorie. 


carried on in the democratic cities. We have no special Prastisad 
account of the constitution of the law-courts of Syracuse ; Sy Suan 
but from the analogy of other Greek democracies we shall ©: 

be safe in inferring that the judges who bad to be con- their con- 


vinced or persuaded were a numerous body of citizens 
taken by lot or rotation. With a popular body of this 
kind, hearing and deciding matters which were not their 
own immediate concern, the mere art of rhetoric, the mere 
skill of the speakers in arranging words and arguments, 
would be of special weight. Tt: wonld count for more with 
such bodies than it would cither with a court formed of a 
few magistrates or with the public assembly which dealt 
with matters which touched the whole commonwealth and 
every man in it. The Sikeliot mind seems to have been 
specially drawn to the new study. It took: root in Syracuse 
and in other cities, and its Sikeliot professors won fame 
and profit in other parts of the Greek world besides their 


atitution. 


own island. It was now, after the fall of the tyrants, amid Kerax, 


the constant: call for speeches in the courts, that Korax ap- 
peared at Syracuse as a professed master of forensic oratory. 
He opened a school; he taught pupils; he wrote books; 
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he handed on his traditions to his pupil Tisizs and to the 
more famous Gorgias of Leontinoi *, 

‘There is always a tendency among the later writers of 
Greece, and perhaps not among them only, to exaggerate 
the importance which poets, philosophers, orators, literary, 
artistic, and scientific men of every kind, enjoyed in their own 
day, On the other hand, there is an undoubted tendency 
among the narrative writers of Greek history to leave out 
all mention of such men, even in cases where a modern 
writer could hardly fail to speak of them. In this case our 
ordinary guide in Sicilian matiers leaves out all mention 
of Korax; but we hear from sesondary sources, not only of 
his foundation of the rhetorical school of Sicily, but of his 
high position as a practical adviser, first under the rule of 
Hierén and then under the new democracy, This leads us 
to suspect that he was a man of some importance, possibly 
under the tyranny as well as under the commonwealth, 
but that much more has been made of him than his due?. 
‘The most prominent man in Syracuse at that time was 
certainly not Korax but a certain Tyndarién, who strove 
to set up again in his own person the power which had 
been held by Gelén and Hiern. We are told that, in 
the cities of Sivily in general, und in Syracuse ubove 
all, disputes many and grave arose, not only out of the 
division of the lands, but also ont of the drawing up of 
the new lists of citizens, Many, itis said, and the saying 
is likely enough, found » place on the roll without good 
right*. We are left to guess at the class of men who 

* See Appendix KXXI. + 4 See Appendix XXXT. 

* By the reckoning of archons this cught to be the year 454; but the 
way in which the ovonts of tha yoar aod the nert are recorded in our one 
authority, Diod. xi. 86-88, is most confusing, It iv immediately after the 
alleged war between Segeste and Lilybaion (ves below, p. 340, and Appendix 
KXXXID), and as if it had something to do with it, that we read; perd 58 
‘Thy wohsroypaplay riy lv vals wbdcor yeroplryy wa riv dvalaopde vis xbpes, 


toMGW ele eat dx Eruxe mevoduroypopnsdvan, indeowy el wbdas xad rhdivele 
soderunds ardaeit ead rapaxds Wémerow pédsora Bi 7 eaxdy eembhasey by 
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thus crept in unawares; but it is plain that. the most omar. vm. 
likely class so to do were men who could bring bribes or 
other means of influence to bear on the officials who drew 
up the lists. Anyhow it is the poor whom ‘TyndariOn is tyx, 
described as winning to his eupport; their voluntary ser- tolonisry 
viee, it would seem, enabled him to take the first step in ust 
the tyrant’s progress by supplying him with a willing 
body-guard?, But law was still strong in Syracuse, and 
those who administered it were men of energy. Tyndaridn His trial 
was put on his trial on a charge of seeking to overthrow syvier 
the constitution and to establish his own power. On that “ecution. 
charge he was condemned to death®, What follows reads 
like some of those tumulis in the later days of tho Roman 
commonwealth when law was trampled under foot by 
both sides alike. As Tyndarién was led back to prison, 
to suffer death by whatever was the legal form of death 
in Syracuse, his followers rushed together and strove to 
resne him from the hands of the officers of justice 
A tumult arose in the city; the well-disposed citizons— 
Tyndarién and his body-guard perhaps called them the 
oligarchs—also rushed together, and put to death Tyndarion 
and his comrades in the attempted revolation*. How this 
ais Evpaxoveus. The immediate object was rather to keep out unqualified 
citizens than to let in new ones ; but mistakes might easily be made. 

\ He is Twvdopidqs and Turdapiow in this one chapter. He was épdcous 
wal rédpns yhpar évOporres. Hiv course had two stages; To wey mpdror 
roddols rar revirow dvehduPave nal coparomndy rotrous fav xpds Tupar- 
vida. Erotyous twoler Bopupipous perd 32 radra 439 gavepds by Bri Bvacrelas 
bpéyera. This voluntary hody-guard, reemingly of citizens, seems different 
both from the body-guard of mercenaries and from the body-guard voted 
by the people. 

* Diod. xi, 86; Gavdrou xplow imoyay, xarehedaOn, 

4 Tb; dwayoudvov 88 els 72 Biopwrhpor of moduupyblvres bm’ abrod 
ouncorpagnaar, kal rots dxé-yovoi ras xeipas exkpepor. 

"Tb.; rapaxiis 84 -yerouérys kara ry wékwy, cweorpépncay ol xapiararct 
ray wohtrav, wal rods vewrepioavras cwagmicayres Gy nal Turdaplon 
4yanor. ‘This tounds more ike lynching ths any legal process. Mark 
thal the same word ouresrpigqow is applied Wo the gatherings oa both 
tides. 
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was done we are not told, and the necessity of the moment 
may have beon held to justify irregular action. But if 
we are to understand ordinary execution of the sentence 
of a lawful court, or even regular military action at the 
bidding of a lawful magistrate, the slayers of Tyndarién in 
either case owe very little thanks to our one historian who 
has told the tale in a manner sadly open to be mis- 
understood, 

There is nothing in this sccount of the attempted 
tyranny of Tyndarién which leads us to doubt its essential 
truth; but one is a little startled at hearing that his 
example found many imitators, and that a thick succession 
of would-be tyrants had to be put down, seemingly by the 
same means}, It was as a defence against these frequent 
dangers to freedom that the Syracusans imported into their 
constitution an imitation of the Athenian ostracism. The 
name was changed, as the name of the dangerous citizen 
was written, not on a tile but on an olive-leaf, and the 
institation was therefore known as zefalism®, We should 
be well pleased to have some notice of it from a contemporary 
writer; as itis, we hear of it only in a general way, with- 
out details on any point, from a writer in whose day 
democratic institutions were no longer understood. It is 
hardly an accurate description of the Athenian ostracism 
to say that each citizen was to write the name of the 
person who was most able to make himself tyrant®, 
Whatever men may have dreaded in Alkibiadés, no one 
could have looked on cither Nikias or Hyperbolos os the 
stuff out of which tyrants were made‘, But it is quite 


* Diod. xi. 86; wheordnsr 82 robrov yvopivou mit ray dvtpiv ruparridor 
dmBvpoteran, 

1 Th 87; apd Zepaxogioss els rbrador Balas ypdpeobar ri Bwvardsraror 
iy woditiw. 

+ Th; rapt yp "AOqralas Eeaoror viv onixdiv 25a yphper els borpaxor 
roivoyn Tod toxoivros pédiora Bivacbas Tuparvely Tov nodirav. 

* ob yp ravdrer tren’ borpay’ ebpédy, ays the comic Plaidn (quoted by 
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inconceivable that the real formal shape of Syracusan 
petalism can have been that each citizen was to write the 
name of the most powerful man in the city. It is with 
a curious mixture of truth and falsehood that our ac- 
count goes on to say that the object was not the punish- 
ment of evil-doers, but the humbling of prominent and 
influential men simply as such', ‘The Athenian ostra~ 
cism was certainly not designed as a punishment for 
wrong-doing; but neither was it designed to gratify a 
simple jealousy of preeminence. The two questions to 
be answered were, “Is there any man whom you think 
vitally dangerous to the state? If so, whom??” Such 
questions were very liable to abuse, as is shown by the 
familiar story, true or false, of the man who was weary 
of hearing Aristeidés called the Just. But in themselves 
they spring from sources quite different from o mere 
jealousy of merit. 

It is to be noticed that at Syracuse the time of with- 
drawal from the city was only half what it was at Athens, 
namely five years instead of ten®; whether it was on that 
account employed more frequently or more recklessly than 
it was at Athens we cannot tell, We have only a 
Plut. Nik. 11) of Hyperbolos. See more, Plut. Alk. 7; Grote, iv. 200, 201; 
vii, 145 et seqq, 166. We do not trast Thucydides about Hyperboloa 
quite so muck as we do sbout most things ; but when he calls him (viii, 73) 
noxSnpdy dvOpunoy, worpamoutvoy ob ha duvdyias eal dgdparos pSBoy dAAA 
La wovqpiar wnt aloxivyy ris xédews, we soo on what kind of ground men 
‘were commonly ostracized. 

} Diod. xi. $7; waléAcu ‘yp ob rormplar xédasw iAdyBavov apd ray wapa- 
vopotwrow, ddkd Buvéyeos nal aigiocas raw dvdjav exoiovw raneivaow, ‘This 
Keeps » memory of the fact thet the ostracism—and so no doub! the 
potaliam—was in no sense a punishment of crime ; but it is confused by the 
notion of all the Inter writers, that ostracism was a more matter of envy, 
snd nob of danger, real or supposed. 

20 put by Grote, iv. 211. Does the line of Kratinos quoted by 


Plutarch (Per, 13), that Periklés rotorpaxey mpoieras, mean merely that 
he never wss ostracized or that no attempt wss made to ostracize 


him? 
# Died. u, s rdy wAciorn trata AaBirra gui-yuy nevrad xpév0r. 
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picture, clearly borrowed from some thetorical enemy of 
democracy, telling how every kind of evil followed on the 
new institution, The chief men were sent away; other 
good and ablemen, who might have done good service to 
the commonwealth, were led by these wamings to keep aloof 
from public affairs, Instead of the service of the common- 
wealth, they gave themselves up to luxury in their own 
houses', None but the worst and most daring among the 
citizens came to the front ; the city was full of demagogues 
and syeophants, of innovations, disputes, and confusions of 
all kinds’. One phrase is specially to be remarked, as it 
would seem to come from some contemporary accuser who 
looked with no friendly eye on the thetorical school of 
Korax and Tisias, The account reads like some of the 
complaints in the Clouds or the Frogs of Aristophanés. 
All the young men took to study the arb of speech ; the 
old and honourable manner of life was forsaken for base 
pursuits®, At all events these unruly talkers did not, 
according to one common chargeagainst Greek demagogues, 
lead the people into war. They rather made use of the 
time of peace to fill their own pockets, while they thought 
but little of concord or of just dealing, All this came of 


1 Diod. xi. 87; ry peylorer dvdpav guyeBevopivar ol xapécraroe ray 
wodiréy wal Burdpwvos Be rhs [las apes wohAd ray xowrdw ImavopBotv 
Aplarayre ri bqportan wphgec eal Bid rly And 700 ebyou qpipor Weeoredowres 
Bierédour, tmpedotuero1 2 rs DBlas obslas els rpupiy dxeeAuver. 

1 Tb.s of rornpérarce riiv moderiv wad rédup Biapéporres tppbyncor rav 
Bqnoaian nat rd xA40n mpds veerrepieudy uct rapaxty mpoerpémo¥TD. 

2 Tha; dmenddace yap 1av Iquaywryar 20s xal aveopavran, wal Abyw 
Beubrys ind sdy veurdpay sjoxeiro, eat xadéAov moddol rd gaia Tov 
Emrqievpiray dvr rijs wadaas eal cxovdaias dywyis FAAGrTovre. All this 
xxactly like the Aristophanic disputes ; xanovfiaa piaeiy dyopiy (Clouds, 
971)» wi dyoputous 8% woPéAous (Frogs, 1913), &e. ‘There ia always in 
such controversies an clement of trath on both sides, 

Ths rate dy obaias Bud rie elphuyy xpateorroy, aie 8° Sununlas wad 4 
Bueorpeyedy bbq 1s eévero gporris. This is an almost solitary case of 
the demagogue mt being charged with stirring up war. See Grote, 
vi. 622, and specially the saying of Phokidn there quoted, 
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the law of petalism; before long the citizens repented of omar. vn. 


haring passed it, and abclished it } 


above all the people of past age, is an casy mark for Athenian 


the rhetorician or for the speculative philosopher. But the eusn 
democracy. 


renark that the Athenian ostracism lasted a long time, 
while the Syracnsan petalism was soon got rid of, is more 
to the point. It certainly marks a difference of some 
kind between the two institutions. It may be that the 
pelalism was not surrounded by the same safeguards as the 
ostracism ?; it may be that the condition of the two cities 
was wholly different. We cannot argue from Athens, with 
her stationary population, to Syracuse, just released from 
her tyranny and from the revolutions which the tyranny 
had led to. The history of the two democracies shows that, 
“whatever was the danger at Athens, it was not the 
despotism of a single man. At Syracuse both earlier and 
later events show that such despotism was a real danger. 
Petalism would hardly have kept out Dionysios and Aga- 
thoklés; it had but yesterday needed stronger measures 
to put down yndarién. It is therefore quite possible 
that the Syracusan petalism pressed hardly upon men 
who were in no way dangerous, and that it proved weak 
against those who were su, If aay would-be tyrants did 
trouble the commonwealth after ''yndarion, they were doubt- 
less got rid of, like Tyndariin himself, by sharper means. 
Itis dangerous to speculate further ; but it is certain that, 
if this time of extreme corruption ever existed at all, it did 
not last very long. From this time for nearly fifty years 
Syraeuse enjoys an unbroken and a flourishing democracy, 
and we find the Syracusan commonwealth playing an 

4 Diod. xi, 87; of Zupexdacor, perayrévres riv rept 703 weradkiouoi dor 
yoy xpévov air xpnadpevo.. Diodéros himself remarka that 
at Athens lasted a long time and the petslism at Syracuse 


only a little while. 
* Grote, vii. 166, 
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energetic part at home and abroad in the year next after 
that in which the petalism is first spoken of, ‘The way 
in which a state of peace is taken for granted in the 
hostile picture is also to be noticed. The years with which 
we are dealing, if not a time of altogether unbroken peace, 
came much nearer to it than was often the case over any 
considerable pari of the Greek world. There was some 
fighting ; but as yet it seems to have been, not war of 
Greek against Greek, but the more honourable warfare 
against the barbarian, We see Syracuse, freed, it would 
seem, alike from tyrants and from demagogues, standing 
forth to show that the work of Hellenic championship 
could be as well carried on by the vote of a free common- 
wealth as at the bidding of a despot. 


To have besten back the Etruscan from Kymé had been” 


. the most glorious memory of the reign of Hierdn, an exploit 


which his courtly poets placed alongside of the salvation 
wrought by his brother at Himere®, ‘The pirtes were 
again mighty at soa; thoy must have at least soized 
Sicilian vessels, if they had not laid waste Sicilian shores ; 
and the commonwealth of Syracuse decreed an expedition 
of vengeance. The fleet sailed forth under the command 
of the admiral Phajllos; he landed in the island of 
Aithalia —Ilbs and Elba on Latin lips—and laid waste the 
country. But the fleet presently came back to Syracuse 
without having done anything further. Phajllos was 
arraigned on a charge of having taken bribes from the 
enemy, and was sentenced to banishment®, A caviller 

4 ‘The whole story of the attempted tyranny of Tyndarién, of his 
succcs#ors, of the ins:itution of petalism, ite bad effect, and ita abolition, ia 
put ly Dioddros (xi. 86, 87) in the one archouship of ArisiOm, 3.0. 434. 
‘This ofcourse is not 10 bo taken quite Hterally but the vigorous Syracusn 
action which begins in o. 88,m.0. 453, shows that the bad time cannot have 
been very long. 

2 See above, p. 234. 

* Diod, xi. 88; napa rv Tupsnrav Adlpa xphyara hap. 
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might say that either his appointment or his deprivation, crar. vi. 
one or the other, showed that the spirit of the days of 
petalism had not wholly died out. A new commander, Adin of 
Dy sid eyes eee f 

Apellts, was sent forth with sixty triremes. He is suid toGie 
have laid waste the whole coast of Etruria and the more 
part of that of Kymos or Corsica, then an Etruscan posses- 
sion or dependency, ‘The island, afterwards to pass under 
the power of Carthage, most likely still paid to its Etrascan 
masters—whether to the whole Etruscan body or to any 
particular city—itstribute of honey, resin, and wax, to say 
nothing of its own people, its most valuable production in the 
days of slavery®. In Corsica we hear only of ravage, while Sy:acusan 
it seems implied that Elba actually passed under Syracusan S4/gient 
dominion. L£ so, it must have again passed away, either to 
Etruscan or to Carthaginian enemies; for we do not hear of 
it as a Syrmcusan possession, even under the most powerful 
of Syracusan rulers. On the other hand, there was in 
Corsica a haven which bore the name of the haven of the 
Syracusans, a name which surely implies the presence of 
Syracusan merchants, though it did not imply the presence 
of Syracusan conquerors‘. As often before, we here come 
across an expedition, evidently of much importance at the 
time, of the abiding result of which we can say nothing. 
All that we lear is that Apellés, unlike Phajillos, came 
back in all honour with a victorious fleet. He brought 

1 Died. xi. 88; ry mapadadarroy Tupfqriay [Maremma] waradpapbv, 
riper ets Kbpor xarexoudoyy bud Tupppriy var’ tnelvous rods xpévon. 
# DicdOros (v. 13) des:ribes this in full, The Etruscans occupied two 
cities in Corsien, Kalarit (@ confusion with Alalia, see Herod. i. 165) and 
Nikaia, where they received the tribute, He enlarges on the excellence of 
the Corsicans ss slaves, He does not explain in what relation these Corsican 
setilemnents stood to the Etruscan body, 

Tb. xi. 88; sopOjoas 82 mrccora rijs vhecu [Kipvov) cal ry AlaXiay 
xeipwadpevos inaviiAGev als rds Zupueoicar. This was recorded by Philis:os 
in his fifth book, See Steph, Byz. in Al@éAn. 

4 Tb. v. 135 airy & Hvfoos [Kupvos)] etmpoodpaoros boa wéAAioTw Eyer 
Aiplra 13v bropatéperoy Supaebavor. On ite position, the later Portus Vetus 
on the east side of the island, see Banbury, Diot. Geog, 


VoL. 11, z 
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enar, vm. abundance of spoil of every kind, above all, as became a 
conqueror of Corsica and Elba, of that human prey in 
which Corsica and Elba were so epecially rich? 


Warfarein Besides these victories won by Greeks of Sicily over 
Sie" barbarians beyond the bounds of their own island, there 
was about this time, abont the middle of the fifth century 
bofore our cra, a cortain amount of warfare in como parte 
of Sicily itself. We get glimpses of wars between Greeks 
and barbarians, and also of wars between one barbarian 
state and another, The details are hard to put in order ; 
Fire, but two notable facts stand out clearly. Already, more 
mentor | than twenty years before the Peloponnesian War, Athens 
26.454 has begun to look westward. If she shows no signs of 
aggressive schemes of her own, she is at least looked to by 
a hard-pressed Sicilian city as » quarter where it is worth 
Inaction of while to seek for help. On the other hand, Carthage is 
Carthage. citer still seriously weakened by the great blow of Himera, 
or else she is warily looking out for the first opportunity 
to strike a blow in return, Unless our evidence altogether 
fails us, she sat still and saw Sikeliot cities dedicate offer- 
ings to the gods of Hellas for victories gained over one of 
her Sicilian dependencies. 

It is these casual notices of the policy of the two great 
powers of Athens and Carthage which are the really in- 
structive part of the tale, if tale we can call it, to which 

Saatement we have now come. But a tale it hardly is, We have to 
came oy, bring together, to arrange and reconcile aa we can, a con- 
fused statement in our chief narrative, and certain notices 
elsewhere?, Some of these last, as being the witness of 
contemporary documents, are in themselves the highest 
authority that can be reached, Only unluckily they give 
+ Diod. 2d, 88; al ypadsran re eARes mopar ead Tp BANNY pba” ayer 


be nly. 
° Bee Appendix XXXII, 
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a somewhat uncertain sound. Among the gifts which crar. vz. 
Pausanias saw at Olympia were statues, brazen boys re 
stretching out their hands in prayer, They were the over 
offerings of victorious Akragas out of spoil won from ™’* 
Pheenician Motya!. And their workmanship led the anti- 

quary to assign them to the hand of an artist of the age 

with which we are dealing, the sume Kalamis who had 

heen employed on some of the gifts of the younger Deino- 

menés?, Again, an inseription found nob many years Sdinu- 
back, among the ruins of one of the grest Sclinuntine “*,, 
temples, records, in letters of the time with which we are ve 8m 
dealing, the thank-offerings of the Selinuntine common- eimuny. 
wealth for a victory followed by a peace. But, strange to 

say, the name of the enemy is not recorded 5. The temp- 
tation is great to put these two records together, and to 

see Selinous and Akragas leagued together against the 
Phenicians of Motya. An Athenian inscription, found 
more lately again in a sadly mutilated state, contains 

two well-known Sicilian names. ‘The name of Segesta Serta 
comes in a position which can hardly fail to imply afom 
Segestan embassy to Athens, and the far less renowned pan 
name of Sikan Halikyai comes in position which can Halikysl. 
hardly fail to imply that Halikyai was the enemy, or 

one of the enemies, against which Scgesta craved for 

help +. 

Some of these statements are startling in themselves, Remark- 
The early action or expected action of Athens—the quict Sesr the 
submission of Carthage while Greek cities win and calebrate ‘veuments- 
victories over the island stronghold of Phomnicia in Sicily— 
the strange importance which for once attaches to the other- 
wise obscure Halikyai—all these things are alike puzzling. 

But all seem to rest on good authority, some on the highest. 
And with all this it is hard to reconcile the account in our 
* Sea Appendix XXXII. + See Appendix XXXII. 
® See Appendix XXXII. * See Appendix XXXII. 
za 
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one continuous narrative. What we are there told is that 
the men of Segesta and the men of Lilybaion went to war 
for the land by the river Mazaros, that a fierce battle 
followed in which many on each side were slain, and that 
from that time the two cities never ceased from dissen- 
sions. Indeed it seems almost implied that it was this 
war which led, in some way not explained, to general 
disputes within the Greek cities, of which the Syracusan 
petalism was only the worst case’, ‘This narrative, as it 
stands, is impossible. There was at this time no town 
called Lilybaion, It is very likely that the name might 
by a later historian be prematurely used for Motya; but 
a war between that Carthaginian dependency and Elymian 
Segesta is most unlikely, And, if such an one had broken 
out, it could hardly have led to internal disturbances in 
the Greek cities. ‘The scene of action is laid by the border 
stream of Greek and barbarian, and the way in which the 
story is told is remarkably like the acccunts of later war- 
fare between Segesta and Selinous®, It has therefore 
been suggested that the name of Selinous, undoubted 
victor over some enemy, should be put instead of the 
clearly mistaken Lilybaion, But the change is somewhat 
violent. Again, Segesta may very well have been the un- 
known enemy of Selinous; Akragas may well have helped 
Selinous against either Segesta or Motya; Segesta and 
Motys may have been allied against Selinous and Akragas. 
But it is hard to get all this out of our Olympic offering 
and cur Selinuntine inscription, and it goes no way to- 
wards explainirg the place held by Halikyai in the Athenian 
inscription, It has therefore been proposed to alter the text 
of our narrative in yet another way, and for Lilybaion to 
read Halikyai, ‘The truth is that the narrative cannot be 
made to agree with the higher authority of the documents, 


* Diod. xi, 86. See Appendix XXXII. 
2 hue. vi, 6; Diod, xii. 82, xiii. 43. 
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except by making purely arbitrary changes in it. When it our. v1. 


comes to this, it is perhaps safer to say that the narrative 
is either hopelessly confused in the first telling or hope- 
lessly corrupted in later copyings, and to pass it by as of 
no authority. Meanwhile the three documentary state- 
ments in no way contradict one another. They may refer 
to three different events, Or, by supposing alliances at 
pleasure, a process at least less dangerous than that of 
improving texts at pleasure, they may even he made to 
refer tothe same event. We might conecive Greck Akragas 
and Selinous with Sikan Hulikyai as leagued against Phw- 
nician Motya and Elymian Segesta. But it is perhaps safer 


to keep ourselves back from mere guesses in any shape. Remark. 


And no process of “combination” seems to explain the one 


able prom- 
Inence of 


feature of special local interest and difficulty, the unexpected Halikyai. 


prominence given to Halikyai. 

It is on the whole better to confess our ignerance as to 
these smaller points, and to look for a while at the instruc- 
tion which this singular group of notices gives us as to 
greater matters, The negative evidence which our notices 
give us as to Carthage is well worth some thought; the 
positive evidence which they give us as to Athens is worth 
yet more thought. It throws @ new light on many things 
in the later history both of Sicily and of Old Greece, if 
we take in that, at this early date, the earlier days of Peri- 
klés, the later days of Kimén, when the Long Walls were 
new and when Athens was a Peloponnesian power?, she 
was alzeady looked on as ab least likely to be persuaded 


to take a part in the affairs of Sicily. It throws even Bridence 
more light on her restless activity in all points of the Athens, 


then known world that she should be invited to take 


{Ip is worth notice that the very year (5.c. 454, the archonship of 
Aristén) which was theyoar of at least some of these events, ia that in which 
‘Thucydides (i. 112, of. 15) first mentions Periklés as defeating the Sikyon- 
ians and bringing Achaia into at least alliance with Athens, Ho had tow- 
ever done good deal already. 
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a share in a dispute, not between Greeks and Greeks, 
not between Greeks and barbarians, but between Elymians 
and Sikans. What came of the embassy, what immediately 
came of Italict and Sikeliot alliances with Athens twenty 
years later?, we know not. There is no record of any 
action on the part of Athens following either the earlier 
or the later effort of diplomacy. We hear nothing of 
Athenian military action in Sicily till the Peloponnesian 
‘War is some years advanced. Nor is it likely that any 
such action happened of which we do not hear. But, with 
such authorities as we have before us, it would be dangerous 
to say that nothing happened in any other way, The 
hand of Athens may have been at work in many things, 
and the busy-bedies of the time may have seen it at work 
in many other things. We have come, if to nothing else, 
yot at least to the first dim foreshadowings of great events 
that are to be. 


Meanwhile the men who dwelled on the height above 
the yellow stream of Akragas’, if they were winning 
spoils from the barbarians of the western corner, were also 
settling their political constitution within their own walls. 
And they had » man among them, a nobly-born leader of 
the commons, of whom we hardly know how ta speak. 
‘We seem to see a man of some former age, or else a man 
of some age as yet far distant, brought from his own world 
to act along with Periklés and Ephialtés in doing the prac- 
tical work of the Greece of the fifth century before Christ. 
‘When in these times we come across the path of a philosopher 
—in aslighter measure when we come across the path of a 


2 The treaties of Athens with Rhégim and Leontinoi in 3.0, 433 will 
come presently. 
1 T mako epoil of Empodoklée himsolf, as quoted by Diogents Laértios, 
vill. 2. 65 
& gplaos, of hye dory xara farGoi "Anpicyarros 
voter’ dr? Eaepa wikeus, byadiiy pedediwoves frye. 
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poct or an orator—we find ourselves in the same kind of our. vu. 


atmosphere as when, a thousand years later, we come 
seross the path of a saint, In both cases there is no lack 
of stories to choose from, There is no difficulty in putting 
# fall narrative together, if only we choose to throw aside 
cur common standard of historical criticism, When we 
come to stories of this kind, we are in truth as much in the 
region of poetic legend as if we were still dealing with 


gods and heroes. We no more look for literal truth in the Character 
characteristie parts of the story of Empedoklés than we of 8S:ro9; 


look for it in the story of Démétér and the Koré. I say 
in the characteristic parts; for legends which grow up in 
an age of written records are sure to take some substantial 
facts for granted. ‘The life of a saint is always valuable. 
It is sure to tell us by the way something about a king or 
Lis people which it is good to know, and which we should 


never find out from any formal chronicle. And so it is in their 


earlier times with the life of a philosopher. In any case 
we hear something about the real state of things in the 
time and place where he lived, And if the philosopher 
happens also to be an actor in a great political revolution, 
even his admiring disciples may perhaps stoop so far 
as to record his more earthly doings, To the world in 
general Empedoklés is doubtless best known as the man 
who threw himself into the furnace of Etna in the hope 
of being deemed to have become a god. While venturing 
to doubt on this point as well as on his miracles of healing 
and his calling back of the dead to life, while not feeling 
it to be any part of the duty of a historian of Sicily to go 
minutely into his speculative doctrines, we may still thank 
the admirers of the prophet for letting us know some 


things which our more general guide fails to tell us, The pone . 
n of 
pedo 


miraculous preacher and teacher, the man who stands 


charged with sacrificing his life to a silly vanity, was also “* 


the man who brought the democratic constitution of 
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Akragas to perfection, He seems in truth to have been a 
reformer of the best type that Greece could show. Tales 
of mystery, miracle, and magic, hang as strangely about 
him as if they had been set down by Thuoydides among 
the acts of Periklts. 

In his own day and city the contradiction was less 
strange than it seems to us now, less strange perhaps than 
it would have seemed st Athens then, Akmgas was 
doubtless far more disposed than Athens to listen to tales 
of wonder; but we must remember that Periklés himself 
was not kept altogether free from the touch of legend. 
His birth was foretold by wonderful visions, a modest 
form of divine care in which there is often no need to 
doubt the simple fact. It was no doubt the later fame of 
her con which caused men to remember that the wife of 
Xanthippos had dreamed a few days before his birth that 
she had borne a lion?, And if Herodotus had written the 
acts of Periklés as well as the dream of his mother, it is 
possible that other and more distinct cases of supernatural 
dealings might have gathered around him. ‘The common 
feeling at Athens is shown by the general state of mind at 
the breaking of the Hermai and by the way in which 
heavenly signs touched the mind of Nikias in the Sym- 
cusan harbour, Still we may doubt whether an Athenian 
leader in the days of Periklés would have gained as much as 
Peisistratos had done by a mock appearance of Athénd 2, and 
we cannot conceive any process of legend, in the course of 
any number of ages, turning Periklés into a healer of 
diseases and raiser of the dead. In short, on this side of 
Empedoklés, if we look for a parallel to him at Athens, we 
shall find him a hundred and fifty years earlier. The 
prophet of Akragas seems more like a successor of the 
Cretan Epimenidés® than a contemporary and fellow- 


1 Herod. vi. 131. + Ib iso. 
3 Of this very mythical personage, still one whose historical existence 
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worker of Periklés, Yet such he assuredly was. The omar. vi 
biographer of the philosophers has happily not scorned to 
record the part which his hero played in the polities of his 
own commonwealth, and we see that Empedoklés, half- 
mythical and half-divine as he has become, really did a 
political work at Akragas which in many things answered 
to the work of Periklés at Athens. 

At Akragas, as at Syracuse, there were still rumours Paitical 

state of 

and ears of tyranny after the tyranny was overthrown. Atragns, 
Our accounts are wretchedly meagre, and we wish to know 
whether these fears were at all connected with the house 
which had lately borne dominion. We have seen that 
Thrasyboulos son of Xenokratés at least survived the 
overthrow of the tyranny which had been held by his 
kinsmen?, We know not whether the whole Emmenid 
gens had been banished, or whether any could have stayed 
behind to awaken suspicion, like that Tarquinius who 
appears among the earliest pretors of Rome. But whether Fax of 
Thrasyboulos or any of his kin was ever suspected of aiming ‘*"Y- 
at the tyranny or not, there were some in Akragas who 
clearly were, And such men Empedoklés son of Metén Tie elder 
had a hereditary eall to withstand. He was born of a Empedo- 
wealthy and illustrious house, and his grandfather of the 
same name had, in days before the Emmenid dynasty began, 
won an Olympic prize in the horse-race, which unluckily His Olym- 
we have no ode of Pindar to ennoble. It was most likely BS "We" 
a mere confusion between two persons of the same name 
which led to the story of the philosopher himself and his 
sou winning prizesof the sume kind in their own persons, 
OF any political action of the elder Empodoklés we hear Mon 


nothing; but Metén must have played a leading part on fief 
klés. 


there ia no reason to doubt, our fullest account comes from the same 
source as our fullest aczount of Empedoklés, namely his Life by Diogenes 
Laéetics, i, 10. 

+ See above, p. 298. ® See Appendix XXXII. 
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cuar, vi. the popular side. For we are told, with less exactness of 


Empedo- 


‘klés refuses 


date than we could wish, that, after his death, schemes of 
tyranny began again to be threstening!. If Metén had 
hitherto warded off such dangers, his son was fully ready 
to walk in his steps. Empedoklés worked hard on behalf 


kingship or Of equality—that is the word used—and he is said to have 


tyranny, 


Political 
career of 


Story of 


the feast. 


refused an offer of kingship. This phrase may be added 
to our other notices of possible kings in Sicily?; but 
it is most likely a late writer’s way of describing cither 
the suggestion of a party that Empedoklés should seize the 
tyranny, or else the more regular offer of the temporary 
powers of an aisymnétés, 

And now the sage, having scorned lawful or unlawful 
offers of power, begins to play his part as popular leader. He 
is set before us as specially jealous of ull designs against the 
freedom of the commonwealth, and moreover as gifted with 
a wonderful power of discerning them. The first act of his 
pélitical career is strange indeed. Empedoklés is at supper in 
the house of one the magistrates 5; we long to know his 
title and the nature of his office. ‘The company are annoyed. 
at a strange delay in bringing in the wine; the rest hold 
their peace, but Empedoklés asks the host for the reason. 
They are waiting, the answer is, for the coming of the 
officer of the senate’. The expected guest at last comes, 
and is made ruler of the feast by the host®, His begin- 
nings in his festive office suvour of tyramny; he bids each 
guest either drink or have the wine poured on his head ®. 

* See Appendix XXXII. 2 Seo Appendix 

® Ding. Laert. viii. a. g; adnfele tnd rwos rv dpyévrow. The story ia 
from Timaios ; one would be glad to know whether we have his exact words. 

"Tb. 4 xewAguds drapivew Egy rdv ris BovAje bxnpéry. The function 
of émqpérys seems to be an honourable one, like those of aome of the officers 
of our Houses of Parliament. 

* Lo.s tyerH0n evpnociapyen, rod keshnséres Iphorén xaraeriowros. 

© Ib. Omeypdipero rupasvites dpyiy, éxtsvce yap f wiv # waraxeiofa rijs 


repadjp. ‘Tho first words aro rather odd; but T sapposo they mean, as the 
‘Latin version pats it,  tyrannidis iniciam adumbrabat” 
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Here was insolence certainly ; yet we are a little amazed car. vi. 
to hear that: the next day Fmpedelelés bronght, both the Sunanary 


host and the rulor of the feast before the criminal court, ’ 
and procured their condemnation to death’. ‘The charge 
was doubtless a design to overthrow the constitution. 
But we sadly wish to know something more of the 
criminal jurisprudence of Akragas, what kind of evi- 
dence was needed in trials for treason, and what kind of 
evidence was brought forward by Empedoklés, Unless 
there is a good deal behind, one would have thought that 
the Syracisan olive-leaf would have been a weapon quite 
as sharp as the case called for. 


In another story we see Empedoklés as a member of the Bmpedo- 
(6 gen- 


Senate. The physician Akron, a native of Akragas and a fu, 


persoual friend of Empeloklés, hal won much fame by Story ot 


the practice and teaching of his art in various places. He 
now asked, on the ground of his own eminence, for a grant 
ofa piece of land on which to make a tomb for his father®, 
The request could hardly have been objected to if the 
merits of Akron had been pleaded by somebody else and 
not by himself; but in that shape they seemed to Empe- 
doklés to sin against the laws of democratic equality. He 
caused the rejection of the petition by suggesting a pair 
of mocking verses as the inscription for the tomb °. 

At last it seomed to Empedoklés that there was need 


1 Ding. Laert. vil. 2.9; rére uly oby & Eymebornijs hotxate, 79 8! torepaig 
dlowyariv els 13 bxaorhpior dxéereire xarabixdsas duqorégous, bv TeHASTopA 
eal ror ovpmosiapxor. Tt ia added ; py) piv oby abre ris wodirelas Ge. 

+ Tb. “Axpovos rod larpod réwor atrobrros wap ris BovAis els karaoweviy 
warpyou priparos Bd rly ty vols larpuls dapérqra. This must mean bis 
own eminenot, not hia father’s, os Akron, socerding to Souidas, was son of 
Xenon, 

2 Tb,; tedduae 76-7 dada wept lodrmros BiadexOels, ‘Then he suggests the 
epitaph ; 

“Aaxjov larpdv “Axpow’ "Axparyarrivoy warps Expou 
xpiurew npqurds docpos narpldos dsporérys. 
Another reading of the pentamoter was, 
Lepordrys opps rhpBos Epos earkxes, 
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cur. wa. for a more direct political reform in the state of Akragas. 
Constitu- He sought for a change in the constitution of the body of 


tion 


Akraga, Which he himself was amember, We know little of the Akra- 


8.0. 468, 


ganline constitution in the age of Empedoklés, except from 
the dim notices in the present story; and in these biograph- 
ical scraps we cannot look for accurate political language. 
Our only important constitutional document from Akragas 
is of far later date ; but it shows that names and institu- 
tions were then preserved which must have been handed on 
from much earlier days', ‘The three Dorian tribes are 
found at Akragas, as at other Dorio cities, and they seem, 
like the tribes of Athens, to have enjoyed a presidency in 
turn, The Senate laid measurcs before the assembly, 
which kept the ancient name of Halia; it does not appear 
whether it had, at any time, the exclusive right of pro- 
posing them, ‘The chief magistrate bears the singular 
le of Proagoras. ‘These notices do not throw much 
light on the constitutional polities of Akrgas ot the 
time of the reforms of Empedoklés, When those re- 
forms took place, the Senate, which held the chief power 
in the commonwealth, had been in being for three years. 
Tf this is to be taken as a date, and the three years 
are to be reckoned from the fall of Thrasydaios, this 
would give us a date for the action of Empedoklés which 
seems a good deal too early. Perbaps all that is meant is 
simply that the senators whom he found in office had been 
elected for three years, or that they had been in power for 
three years in any way. We are told nothing as to the 
constitution of the Senate or as to the mode of appointment 
to seats in it; nor do we hear what were the formal changes 





Senate of « made by Empedoklés. We lean only that the Senate con- 


thousand, 


"sisted of a thousand members, and that after the reform 


it contained both rich men and men of popular politics *. 
Empedoklés himself surely came under both heads. © 
+ See Appendix XXXIII. ? See Appendix XXXII. 
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We have to think a little as to the exact meaning of the omar. vir 
reform wrought by Hmpedoklés, A Senate of thousand Refrme: 
existed in several cities, and it seems to have been dollés 
looked on as a mean between oligarchy and democracy. 

An elective thousand might be set up as a substitute 

for the real public aesembly, and we might thus stumble 

on an early approach to representation. But it is hard 

to conceive a Greek commonwealth which could be 

called democratic, ss that of Akragas was!, without some 
assembly of a more open kind than this, The meagre 

words of ont notice seem to point mther to changes 

in the constitution of the Senate itself than in changes 

in its relations w any other body. But, while our 
knowledge of the whole matter is sadly imperfect, we 

at least know more of the politics of Akragas than we 

do of those of most other cities of Sicily. Of Selinous or 

of Katané we have nothing to say. At Akragas we do Hi trne 
Imow enough to mise the man whom Lucretius deemed Postion. 
to hold the first place among the rich gifts and the 

great men of Sicily, the poet, philosopher, physician, the 
worker of signs and wonders, to the higher rank of a 
democratic reformer. But in later days the person of 
Empedoklés the demagogue was wholly overshadowed by 

that of the spectlator and wonder-worker. When we 1s 
search in the later collections for notices of Phalaris, we do Ppltical 
at least find notices of @ tyrant and not of a letter-writer. oer. 


But in the like notices of Empedoklés, while we find a by legend, 


* See above, p. 298, rote 4. 
* Lucretius (i. 723) makes a panogyrio of Sicily, and gocs on; 
Qum quom msgna modia multi mirenda videtnr 

Gentibus humanis regio visundaque fertar, 
Rebas opima bonis, muita munits virum vi, 
Nil temen hoe habuisse viro praslariue in se 
Nec sanctum magis et miram carumque videtar. 
Carnins quin etiam divini pectoris ejus 
Vociferantar, st exponunt praclara reports, 
Ue vix humara videstur stirpe creatas.” 
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good many real or supposed sayings of his, there is not one 
that throws the faintest light on the author of the Akra- 
gantine reform bill. In that aspect of Empedoklée the 
judgement of Lucretius may perhaps stand. We know but 
few actors in Sicilian revolutions by name, But Empe- 
doklés certainly ranks above Didn, and Timoledn was not of 
Sicilian birth. 

‘The philosophy of Empedoklés, like his polities, was 
hereditary. His grandfather the Olympic victor, » pupil 
of Pythagoras and a conscientious vegetarian, could not 
find it in his heart to slay the living ox required by custom 
for a feast at his victory. He gave instead to the assembled 
guests an ox made of myrth and frankincense and the 
most costly spices', It is perhaps needless to dwell on 
the speculative doctrines of his grandson, which hardly 
affected the course of Sicilian history; but the notices of 
the man himself and his personal demeanour, even though 
they are doubtless mixed up with much of later exaggera- 
tion, are welcome in an age and country of which most of 
our notices are so scanty. ‘The democratic champion was 
not satisfied to win political rights for his poorer fellow- 
citizens. He poured forth his personal wealth to hep 
them, specially in a form which has found favour with 
some later benefactors, that of giving dowries to poor 
maidens of citizen birth, who otherwise might have failed 
to find husbands®, But it was remarked that some of his 
habits of life were hardly suited to his political creed 3. 
‘The preacher of political equality, who refused to be a king 

1 Athenaios, i. §; "EuneBoedfs 85 'Anpayarrivos, temocr ‘OASumea vuchons, 
Tvayopeds bv wal Eupiyan dnexdperos, be opipyns nal AiBaverrod Kal rv 
moduteheoritaw dpwpdrav Boi dvarddcas Bidverye trois els ry raxypow 
drorthoaow. In Diog. Laort. viii. 1 the same story seems to be told by 
Satyros of Empedoklés himself. 

* Diog. Laert. vii. 2. 11; fru B2 woAAas 7av wodsribar dx poleous drapyotras 
abroy xpouxicas 01é ray wapévra whovroy, 


Th. 2.95 Thais... gna warrlar rouge toxnera adriv 7h 
rodrrelg gaiveatas Sov 8 ddd{ova nal pidavroy ty xj rorhoe, 
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or even a magistrate, did not scruple to go about with omar. v1. 
a stern countenance, clothed in a purple robe with a golden 
girdle, with brazen shoes, thick hair, and Delphic wreaths. 
He was followed by a company of boys, and received 
reverence well nigh kingly from those who met him}. 
In still extant verses he announced himself to his ad- ts cain 
mirers as a god upon earth, no longer a mortal, who went °f @™#¥ 
about in this hallowed garb from city to city, and received 
from men and women the worship that was no more than 
his due? 

Something must doubtless be taken off from the details 
of a picture like this which comes only from late hagio- 
graphers. But there must have been some groundwork 
for them to build upon ’, and the verses in which he claims 
divinity are at least genuine, In any case all this worship 
was addressed to the saint and not to the political leader, 
though thea, as in some other ages, the step from the political 
leader to the saint was doubtless easy. A divine mission 
Empedoklés certainly had, if he did some of the wondrous 
works that his devoted admirers claim for him. Yet, in Pagan and 
dealing with pagan miracles, we may fairly bring in thesame Rewer! 
distinctions which we have to bring in with the miracles of 
medieval Christendom. We must remember thab men 


+ Ding, Laect, 2. 12 8d 8) moppipar 2 dradaBely odrdr mal orphpior be 
Photas xporote .. 8148 IupdBes xadwis wad orkppa Acdpuniy, lpn 3 fvabr® 
Babeta wat aes dicbdoudaur xa) aiirie ded axndpamde 29! ivis Fy apres. 
ro.dros 8) more, Tay modcrév bvrvxsvrev Kal roir’ dfmodyran olovel 
Bandcias ruts xapdonusr. For the former part of this account, perhaps 
for the whol, Diogenés quotes no better authority than tbe Latin 
Favorinus, 

2 Tb, 2. 6; 

avs bab 8 buy Oeds duBpores, obwére Oraris, 
medeipar perd wien rerpbvos, Sarep fovea, 
ravias re replarerror arégiolv Te Oanelas 
rdow Gy! abr? by Tropa bs dovea roAeObavra, 
Ardphaw 428 wag? oeiGonas, 

He explains that they followed him for love of divine knowledge. 

This is shown by the remark of Timaios quoted in the last page. 
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cnar, vt, looked for miracles, that they would have been disappointed 
if they had had to go away without them. We must look 
for the perfectly natural event which is easily weleomed 
as a supematural wonder, We must look for the no less 
natural event which becomes a supernatural wonder through 
some slight improvement in the telling. We must look 
for the cases in which a harder question has directly to 
he met, where there is no choice between actual miracle 
Mysierins and direct falsehood. The democratic reformer—the pupil 
Thewinae® of Anaxagoras and Parmenidés'—the inventor, so Aristotle 
of Bmpe deemed, of rhetorie*—the tutor of Gorgias—the Pytha- 
gorean student who was put out of the synagogue for 
revealing of secrets—the poct who made hymns and 
tragedies, and sang the war of Xerxes in an Homeric 
epic’—the man of so many varied ‘gifts and accomplish- 
ments, seems to have valued his skill in medicine above 
all. His extant verses claim this and something more. 
He knows all the drugs that can ward off disease and 
relieve old age, and he knows further how to control the 
winds and the waters and to bring the crops to abundant 
harvests‘, All this is most likely only an exaggerated 
way of setting forth the possession of a knowledge of nature 
beyond his time. But the possession of such knowledge 
would be sure to rank him among prophets and diviners, 
and all the more so if he himself at all encouraged the 


beliet. 
Hiscani- It is specially to be noted that Empedoklés twice appears 
Ele as a sanitary reformer on a great scale, and it is for the 
learned in such matters to judge of the value of the means 

1 See Appondix XXXII 


* piog. Laert. 2.35 ‘Apororéays ty 1G Zopiory gnot xparor “Euwetowrea 
brropuety ebpeiv, Zhveora Bt Oeadecrinfy. 
* Tb. 3. Ariatotlo is tho authority. The Tlepoued wore aaid to have beon 
bumed by Empedoklés' wifo or Ba 73 dredelora vat. 
4 See the verses in Diog. Laert. viii. 2. 4, beginning, 
pdpuana 8 Beoa yey waxy Kad yhpaos Gdcap 
redop, txd potry ool bya xpwly ride révra, KA. 
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which he made use of, Timaios deseribed Empedoklés os cur. v1 
in some sort reviving theart of the Homeric Aiclos. When be spe 
the violenee of the Etesian winds spoiled the crops, he eaused ‘*° **** 
the skins of asses to be stretched out on the mountain- 

tops. ‘These broke the fury of the blasts and won for Em- 

peloklés the surname of KiZysanemas—Matevent he might 

have been in the tongue of invaders of Sicily fifteen hun- 

dred years later +, When one of the two rivers of Selinous he cleanses 
—like some rivers in later days—sent up such a grievous" 
stink that men died and women miscarried, the wealthy 
benefactor of mankind changed the courses of the streams, 

and caused the sweet waters of the one to heal the foulness 

of the other’, In these tales there is doubtless some he ralses 
Kernel of truth in a legendary shape; even the story'tola "* tea 
in several forms, of his mightiest work, the recalling of 

the dead to life, may be only a legendary version of some 
remarkable exercise of his medical skill. As that was his 

highest, co it was his last effort; after that, he had only 

to go and join the company of the gods. 

Some of the legendary versions attribute to Empedoklés His life, 
an astonishing length of life. In more sober accounts he fay. 
did not live above sixty or at most seventy-seven years. 

Those years seem to have been taken in the spuce between 
the time when, Xerxes and Carthage were planning the 
invasion of Old Greece and of Sicily, and the time whea 
Sicily was beginning to be drawn into the politics and 
warfare of Old Greeve*, They were not all spent at Iistravels 
Akragas or in Sicily; we have already seen him in more 
parts of Sicily than one. He also visited Thourioi, Athens, 
and Peloponnésos‘; we need not: trouble ourselves with tales 
which carry him to confer with the wise men of the further 


* Diog. Laert, viii 2 Ib.1r. * Seo Holm, i, 265. 

* Ho appears st Athens in the art.“Axpan in Sonkias, in Peloponnésoa 
(Diog. Laer:. viii, 11), specially st Olympia (viii. 9), though his poem 
‘was recited by another (Athenaios, xiv. 12). 
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omar. vi. East, The end of his politieal career at Akragas was to 
Hisbasib- die in banishment, His crime was to have thought moze 
helping of the interests of all Sicily than of the local jealousies of 


jyrecure, 


his own city. Alragas condemned him for having fought 
‘on the side of her rival Syracuse in some of the earlier 


His death interferences of Athens in Sivilian affuirs?, He died in 


in Polo. 


iree., Pelopennésos, an honoured guest, and his tomb was shown 


at the elder Megara, 
Such was the real, and not unworthy, end of the re 


Legends; former of the commonwealth of Akragis. But the saint 


tale of 


Teapin 
into. 


and prophet and worker of wonders could not be allowed 
his to go to his grave like other men, ‘There are many who 
‘ua; know the name of Emyedoklés only by the silly tale of his 
leapihg into the furnace of Aitna that he might be thought 
to have become a god. One almost fancies that such a 
tale as this must have been in its beginning, not serious 
legend but mere mockery. Such at least must surcly have 
been the addition to the story which makes the truth be 
revealed by the burning mountain throwing up one of 
the prophets brazen shoes. But when the tale once 
took rot, it got worked in with other and carlicr storics 


He is wor- of his life and miracles, One version makes the grateful 
sgred** people of Selinous hail the healer of their river with the 


Selizous. 


worship of a god. Their homage suggested to its object 
the thought of becoming what they desmed him‘, An- 
other and longer tale, which we have in two slightly 
different versions §, connects his end with his greatest 
display whether of miraculous power or of scientific 
skill. By one or the other, he had saved from death, or 


* Pliny, N. HL xxx. 2. * See Appendix XXXII. 

© Diog. Laert. vii. 11. 

"Ib. rére & Yaracrdvras [robs SOwouvrions] epoowvreir nal mpores- 
Xerbar wsBareped 0:6" rabray obv Oldovre BaPeBaicons ry inédnpir, els 2D 
‘vip dvaAinda:. Ct. Herakléa at Agyrinm. There are other versions in 
the ssme chapter. Ever. oneknows the lines of Horace, 

° See Appendix XXXII. 
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had actually brought back from the dead, a woman of his cua. v1 
own city, Pantheia by name, In the most extravagant Bewvery 


form of the tale, she had been dead for thirty days, and rection of 
her body had not seen coruption. The power of Empe- **™*e® 
doklés, at once prophet aad healer, restored her. But 

the wonder-worker, the candidate for godhead, had not 

lost his reverence for the elder gods. ‘The miracle was Feat ot 
fittingly followed by a sacrifice and a feast, to which as MOK” 
many as eighty guests were bidden. The banquet was 

held in an open place in the country abounding in trees. 

The guests withdrew to sleep, each where he thought good, 

under their branches, Tn the morning Empedoklés was 

not among them, When he was sought for, a slave Apoihetsis 
bore witness that at midnight he had heard the name of “yiin?™” 
Empedoklés called, and that he had seen a light from 
heaven and a flashing of torches, and that was all?, ‘Then 

his companions knew that their friend had received the 
reward for which he had so long waited, He had been 

taken away to the fellowship of the gods; they must now 
sacrifice to Rmpedoklés himself asa god®. This seems to 

be a distinct story from that which told of his throwing 
himself into the great crater, with the grotesque incident of 

the brazen shoe. ‘Truly hagiography has done its fullest 

work on the memory of one whose worthiest praise is that 

he legislated for his own city and fought for his own 
island. He only shared the fate of some others who loved 


+ Diog. Laers. viii. 2, 113 werd iy edwylay of piv Cran yapusdivres 
drenatovro, ol dv rd roi BlvSpous cbr dypod rapaneudvou, of 3 Say 
Botdowro, atede (the adrds of Empedoklée is like that of Sthratés] 3* 
Enearen bt 108 rbwow Uy? obmep wxreckeducero [namely at the fos!) 

2Th.s bs dadpas yeonbelan: dfarérrnaar, obx ebplOy ubros. Crrovubveu Bb 
al ray olxeriv dvaxpvoutvar vat gasxérrav pi) aBéra, is nis Eon uloow 
vinran anism pueyetois dxsioat moceadoupérns Eymcboxdéa, er’ égavarrds 
depardvar gids oipdstoy kal Aepmbdar $eryy0s, adXo 82 pnBir. 

2 Tb.5 rv 8" but 18 yeroplyg berdayérray, xaraBes 6 Navoarlas Eneype 
runs (yrhoorras. Garepey 8 deiduae wodvrpayporeiy, ghonav edie Agia 
aupBeBqetvas val Olew airg ieiv kalansped yeyov'ri 8. 
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righteousness and hated iniquity, when he died far away 
from his city and from his island, a banished man in a 
distant land. 


‘We have thus had to speak of a time when the Greek 
citios of Sicily wore at once free, prosperous, and powerful, 
and comparatively little troubled by wars and quarrels 
within the island. No city of Sicily now hed such a 
power as Syracuse had held under Gelén or even as 
Akragas under Thérén, Instezd of the dominion of one 
or two cities had come the freelom of many. And, while 
Sicily was seemingly untroubled by wars between Greek 
and Greek, more than one city could win glory both in 
and out of Sicily in warfare wilh the barbarians. And 
besides peace and physical well-being, the Sikeliot cities 
were winning honour by their great works and by the 
famous men whom they sent forth. Just at such a moment 
as this the fabric of Greek dominion in Sicily was threat- 
ened by a movement on the part of one of the native 
races of the island, a movement which has nothing like it 
recorded before or after, 


§ 8. Zhe Enterprise of Ducetivs. 
B.C. 459-440. 


Of the Sikel chief Ducetius we have already heard as 
one of those allies of his nation who helped to win the 


+ To those who look at the history of Diodoros ss made up of “ trans- 
Parent gauze” and “the fictions of Ister writers” this memorable chapter 
of Sicilian history may have all the charm of noveliy. All that we know 
of Ducetios comes from the narrative of Dioddios, xi. 76, 78, &8-92, xii. 
8, 29. Onc would be glad to have @ bettor narrative; but we cannct 
afford to be otherwise than thankful for whet wo have, Neither Thirlwall 
nor Grote scorned such fare as is set before us The man of Agyrium 

ith hia aubject, and did hin bent. Ido not, like 
‘the higher critics, profese to know where ho found every word; but I 
cannot think that he rolled up his Philistor at such a moment, 
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freedom of Syraense and the other Greck cities. At one omar. vn. 
stage his presence has been recorded; at another we have 
inferred it from the unusual energy shown by the Sikels*. 
He then appeared as an ally of Greek commonwealths, 
doubtless as deeming the commonwealths less dangerous 
to his own people than the tyrants. And so the singlo The Sikels 
commonwealths of Sicily undoubtedly were, as compared and tte 
with a great dominion like that of HieOn or Thérdn in cmmos- 
the hands of a single man. But even single common- 
wealths like Syracuse and Akragas were dangerous in no 
small measure. They were growing in wealth and strength ; 
a Sikel patriot who designed to do anything for his own 
people might be well advised to strike before they became 
stronger still. And Ducetins had withal a special grievance. 
One result of his own campaigns was that a Sikel town, Incase now 
that of Inéssa, had passed into Greek hands, and was now °° 
the second Hellenic Ath’. He now began to show Daigns of 
openly, what he doubtless had long had in his mind, his Dwetiu 
schemes for uniting all the isolated Sikel communities of 
the island into one great Sikel power. Of that power he 
was doubtless himself to be the wielder. He seems to have 
aimed at the position of king over the whole island, or of 
s0 much of it as he could bring under the power of himself 
and his people. 

Tt is easy to see how dangerous a king of the Sikels, 
lord of an united Sikel kingdom, would be to every Greek 
city in Sicily, Yet it is possible that it might at the 
moment seem more dangerous than it really was. That is, 
it would seem to mean destruction, while it is most likely 
that in truth it meant only humiliation. It is hardly safe Not con- 
to connect the schemes of Ducetius with the advance of Mitr the 
the Italian nations against the Greeks which happened Pterien 


alittle later*. It is not clear that the movements of the Italy. 


* Boe above, pp. $67) 821+ 1 Seo above, pp. 322, 323: 
3 Seo Holm, i. 258. 
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Lucanians which tore away so large a part of the Greater 
Hellas from the Hellenic world bad begun when Ducetius 
first formed his scheme of Sikel unity. It is certain that, 
the fight of Laos had not been fought, that the men of 
Poseidénia had not yet to mourn that they had become 
barbarians?, that Kymé, so lately delivered by the arms of 
Syracuse, still kept the Hellenic life that had been saved 
for her. Nor is there any reason to think that the schemes 
of Ducetius, if successful, would have involved any such 
results as came of the Italia advance on the main- 
land. The conditions were different. The Lucanians at 
least were simple barkarians from outside, and even the 
Samnites must have come under a far smaller measure 
of Hellenic influence than the Sikels. The Samnites 
might pick up something of Greek literature, art, and 
philosophy, exactly as the Romans did, But the national 
life, the political constitution, of the Samnite remained as 
untouched by Greek influences as did those of the Roman. 
It was otherwise with the Sikels. Large as was the 
extent of territory which they still kept in the island, 
they were yet in some sort a remnant, Even to an in- 
dependent Sikel community its Greek neighbours were 
something more than mere enemies. They were often 
masters; they were in any case modds. Look on a 
hundred years or less, and a Sikel commonwealth, a Sikel 
tyranny, is hardly to be distinguished from a Greek com- 
monwealth or a Greck tyranny. The process of assimil- 
tion had already begun. It had gone far enough to place 
the Sikel on quite another level from the Imeanian, A Sikel 
prince, secking to make his people great at the expense of 
Greek neighbours, would assuredly look only for conquest ; 
he would have no mind for destruction. 

‘We just now spoke of the change wrought in the rela- 
tions between Sikels and Greeks in Sicily within the next 


* See above, p. 164. » See abore, p. 250. 
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hundred years, We shall better take in the position of cnar. vn. 
our one great Sikel leader, if we look on for about the Compe- 
same space of time to another part of the world. The pono, 
schemes and the failure of Ducetius may be better under- ‘4 Philip. 
stood, if we look at them in the light of the schemes and 

the success of Philip. The plans of the Sikel could not Likensss 
have been very different from the plans cf the Macedonian, Pisce” 

It was only the political independence of the Greek cities 

to which either Ducetius or Philip was really threatening. 
Ducetius could have had no more thought than Philip had 

of rooting up Greek life and culture. His whole story, 

just like that of Philip, shows that he had entered into 

every side of Greck life except its political side. He would 
doubtless have rejoiced to make Syracuse or any other 
Greek city the capital of his kingdom. He would have 

made it the capital of what would be politically a Sikel 
kingdom, But it would be a Sikel kingdom, like the 
Macedonian kingdom of Philip or the Epeirot kingdom 

of Pyrrhos, adomed and strengthened by all that the 

arts of Greece could supply to adorn and strengthen it. 

‘The schemes of Ducetius failed, and those of Philip sue- Different 
ceeded, because Ducetius had not the strength of Philip, Postion 
while the Sikelict cities in the days of Ducetins had sssrd 
greater strength than the cities of Old Greece bad in 

the days of Philip, Ducetius had far more to create 

at home before he could begin any work of aggression. 

Much as Philip created, he inherited much, enough to 

make o solid groundwork for his creation. Before he 

could enlarge his kingdom, he bad to win it; but there 

was an established kingdom to be won, by him or by some 

other. To be King of the Macedonians had long been a 
definite place in the world; Philip simply made it 2 much 
greater place than it had heen hitherto. But to be King 

of the Sikels was a place which Ducctius had to create for 
himself, The Sikels, in their many independent com- 
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munities, had most likely reached a much higher political 
level than the Macedonians. But for that very reason it 
was less easy for any prince or leader to make use of them 
to his own purposes, We know not what was the original 
position of Ducetius; we know not what was the political 
constitntion of any Sikel community. His own position 
and that of Azchénidés! may suggest that some at least 
of them had kings or princes; but there was assuredly no 
ruler among them at all like the King of the Macedonians 
or the King of the Molottians. ‘The enlarged Macedonian 
kingdom which was needed for Philip’s purposes had to be 
formed by the comparatively easy process of enlarging an 
existing whole, ‘The Sikel kingdom which was needed for 
Ducetius’ purposes had to be formed by the far harder 
process of gathering isolated atoms into one mass. Philip 
formed his machine, and then used it successfully. We 
know not whether Ducetius could have used his machine 
successfully; for his schemes broke down in the earlier stage 
of striving to orm it. 

Still there is @ near likeness between the general posi- 
tions of the two princes, For Ducetius to win dominion 
or influence over all Sicily as Philip won dominion or 
influence over Old Greece would have meant the political 
humiliation of many Greek cities, combined with a great 
enlargement of the range of every form of Greek life. In 
the case of Philip’s success, the result, was brought about 
by Philip himself and those who carried on his work. 
In the caso of Ducetius' failure, one half of the result was 
carried out, but not by Ducetius, East of Hadria, where 
Macedonia fought its way to be reckoned as a Greek state 
and the raling Greek state, Greek culture and Macedonizn 
dominion went together. In Sicily the Sikels accepted 
Greck culture, but they did not, like the Macedonians, 
accept it at the hands of subjects or dependents. But this 


1 Diod. xii. 8; Thue. vii. 1. 
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difference in the result should not blind us to the real like- cxar. vn. 


ness between the successful and the unsuccessful attempt. 
That mere difference of result seems’ to put Philip far 
beyond all comparison with Ducetius. Yet we can see that 
Philip started from very small beginnings. Macedonian 
dominion in Greece, even Macedonian interference in Greek 
affairs, were as little in men’s thoughts when Philip began 
his career as Sikel dominion or interference could have 
been when Ducetius began his. And, meagre as are our 
accounts of the Sikel leader, it is perfectly plain thot the 
greatest of Sikeliot cities found that he was an enemy who 
could not be despised. And if his schemes broke down, it 
was mainly because he had a harder work than Philip had 
to do among his own people. 


The first appearance of Ducetius in a perfectly inde- Eetier 
pendent character, acting without Greek allies, comes before Son of 


those intemal and external events in the history of Syracuse 
which have been spoken of in the last section, He now 
appears by the lofty style of King of the Sikels'. It is 
not likely that such a title ean ever have formally belonged 
to him ; as yet assuredly he cannot have been more than 
the king or prince of some part of his people. We hear 
of his lofty birth and of his personal renown, and before 
all things of the cities which he founded, which he moved 
from their sites, and which he won by weapons of war, 


The region of his birth and of his earliest foundations lies His birth- 


among the northem outposts of the Heraian hills, Among 


easy to see whether New or Mena, the place of his birth, and 

Menenum, the first city of his founding, are one place or 

two*, If they are distinct, they at least cannot have been 

far apart ; and it may be that Ducetius simply so enlarged 

and strengthened the place of his own birth that he was 

in a lax way spoken of as its founder, Menenum at 
1 Diod. xi, 78, See sbore, p. 322. * Seo Appendix XXXIV, 
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least, whether the birth-place of Ducetius or not, still lives 


Position of to preserve his memory!, Mineo—the name has hardly 


or Mineo. 





Sai 
Agrippiza. 


changed—sits enthroned on one of the loftiest inhabited 
spots in Sicily, yielding perhaps only to Henna of the 
goddesses and to Troina of the Normans. It sits as if in 
rivalry of the Saracen post of Caltagirone to the west, 
a town perched on another mountain-top only just lower 
than its own. ‘The hill of Mengnum stands isolated, with 
doop ravines parting it from other heights to the east and 
west. To the west the river Menas one of the many 
streams which go to swell the waters of Symaithos, flows 
beneath it, The combe to the east parts Mineo from the 
height which bears the Arabic name of Catalfaro, speaking 
of days when the city of Dueetins was assaulted and taken 
by the Saracen. The height is picreed with primeval 
tombs and dwellings, specially with one famous cave which, 
in days between the Sikel and the Saracen, won for itself 
a name in the legend of the holy Agrippina?. On this 
height some have placed the birth-place of Ducetius; he 
crossed the ravine to plant his new city on the greater hill 
to the east of it*% Be this as it may, the site on which 
he undoubtedly founded Menznum was one presminently 
fitted to be the cite of a strong city, as long as cities still 
sought no small part of their strength from heights rising 
tothe clouds and from steep and ragged paths up which an 
enemy could make his way only with pain and weariness. 
The height of Minco has two heads with a sinking be- 
tween them at the top of a deep gully on the north side. 
And the easternmost of these two rises again, on the side 


1 Seo Appendix XXXIV. 
* We may come to Saint Agrippina in time. Her story, chiefly posthu- 
‘mous, is told in tho Vite Sanctorum Sicalorum, i, 79. The part that oon- 
corna nt in at p.82; Tn locum qni dicitur Draphon parvenerunt. Tn eo 
loco spelunca est, castello cui Menseo nomen subjacens, In eo demones 
jam olim habitabant.” One sees it across the gorge from Mineo, 
* Sco Appendix XXXIV. 
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opposite to Catalfaro, into a higher point than all, one rar. vx. 
that might seem to call aloud to become the akropolis of 
anew city. 

On these heights Ducetina planted the settlement, which Foude- 
he perhaps already designed to be more than the strong- nmin. 
hold of his immediate people, to be in truth the capital of S22@9F 
his new-born Sikel dominion. ‘There he has left his mark. 3.0. 489. 
Large remains of a mighty wall are still there, 2 wall in Tb» wall o 
which we have every reason to believe that we see the " 
work of the Sikel king. In the days of Ducetius we are 
no longer to look for euch primeval work as the ancient 
walls of Cephaledium'. As the Goth at Carcassonne 
could call into his service all the arts of the Roman, so the 
Sikel at Menenum could call into his service all the arts 
of the Greek, Large pieces of what we trust is the work 
of Ducetius remain on the north side; and the line of 
the wall, not kept at one level but rising and falling with 
the windings of the hill, can be traced where the wall 
itself has perished. Where it is best preserved, it takes the 
shape of a scarped hill-side faced with masonry, which of 
course formed the lower part of the perfect wall. It is 
built of uncemented rectangular blocks, and is supported 
by solid towers in which a core of emall stones is 
strengthened by masonry of the same kind. Not fifty Datre 
years back the northern gate of Menenum had not yet fveway”” 
wholly vanished; its side-posts at least were standing. 

We should be glad to know whether they had not in some 
later age, at the hands of Romans, Saracens, or Normans, 
been taught, like one of the gateways on Erys, to bear the 
arch which the days of Ducetius knew not. This venerable 
relic was swept away at the making of the new zig-zag 
road up the hill, a road which has supplanted not a few 
steep and ancient paths, in one of which, earefally paved 
but not in Roman fashion, the hand of the Arab has been 


1 See vol. i. p. 142, 
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seen. Above all soars the akropolis; but there the work 
of the Sikel has yielded to a castle of comparatively modem. 
times, itself now a shapeless ruin. The town itself con- 
tains little of interest of any date, A few plain pointed 
arches, some of them seemingly part of an aqueduct, suggest 
the thought of Saraem work, but they may just as well 
be later. He who climbs the height of Mineo can be led 
thither by hardly any other motive than to gaze on the 
great works of the Sikel and on the land on which the 
Sikel looked down from the height which he had made 
his own. 

From the hill of Menenam the eye ranges over a vast 
landscape, far and near. The immediate view is fenced in 
by the opposite range of hills; but above them rise not a 
few loftier points which must have spoken straight to the 
heart of a Sikel founder, He mightlook out on Henna, the 
chief seat of his religion, now perhaps to be looked on as 
the moral conquest of the Greek. On another side, the 
snows of Altna rose above the other sacred homer of Hybla 
and Hadranus, still deities of his people, At the foot of 
ZBtna lay that Inéssa which he had himself helped to hand 
over to the stranger, and which the founder of a Sikel 
power was above all things called on to win back for his 
own folk. But the most living and speaking sight of all 
was nearer, almost at the very threshold of his chosen 
home, Mensnum saw at her feet the great plain between 
herself and the northern range of hills, a plain varied by 
not a few peaks and kmolls, smooth and rocky. At the foot 


' of the most marked of them lay that holy place which the 


Sikel might still most truly call his own, ‘There was the 
sacred lake with its bubbling waters ; there was the temple 
of the earth-born guardians of the Sikel land. If the 
goddesses of Henna had well nigh ceased to watch over 
his folk, the Palici were still his own. Protectors of the 
slave, protectors perchance of the Sikan bondman against 
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the Sikel, it was to them that the founders of the revived czar. vu. 
Sikel power looked as his mightiest patrons against the 
encroaching Greek, 

On that height, looking down on that plain, was for Beynxing 
awhile the dwelling-place of Ducetius, the centre of his (20° 
power. The lands at its foot were parted out among the (ute 
citizens of the new and enlarged city’, From thence be 
went forth to bring, by persuasion or by arms, all the 
Sikel states of the island into one whole. Morgantia, no Magentis 
mean city among her fellows, deemed herself great enough "4%" 
to refuse to be either subject or confederate of the lord of 
Mensnum?, Morgantia yielded to the arms of Ducotias. 

On what terms it submitted, on what terms any of the Usion of 
other Sikel states submitted or were united, what were it Sikel 
the exact relations between the Sikel king at Menenum 
and his subjects or allies throughout the island—on all 
these points, on which knowledge would be so precious, we 
are left, in darkness. We only see that, in a space of ahont: 
six years, the schemes of Duectius with regard to his» 4:9- 
own people were all but fully carried oat, All the Sikel *” 
states save one were joined into one body, and the language 
in which that body is described has a federal ring, It Paition of 
sounds as if the union was in form at least free and equal, D4" 
as if Ducetius, prince of his own immediate people, was 
rather a president, a stadholder, a captain.general, over 
the other communities of his race *. One town alone with- 
stood alike the persuasions and the arms of united Site‘ia, 
The Galeatic Hybla, the Hybla by Altna, the sacred city Galeatic 
of the goddess of its own name, the home of the sage ex- 22 
pounders of the dark riddles and dreams and visions‘, Sot 
kept aloof from the body of which Ducetins was the 
head. ‘The exception is significant, and makes us specially 
1 Dindsxi. 78; rip oweryie xipar roi meroueteion Baplpure, 
? See Appendix XXXIV. * See Appendix XXXIV. 
* See vol. i. pp. 150, 516. 
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cuar. vz. wish to hear something of the policy of Henna at such a 
Position of moment. Was the home of Démétér and her Child already 
se sikel 69 fully hellenized that Henna is no longer thought of as 
Hie. g Sikel city? Was Hybla following in the same path? 
Had these Sikel holy places at which the Greck had 
Ieamed to worship cooled in their Sikel patriotism ? Were 
they less stirred than other spots on behalf of a prince 
with whom zeal for the most purely national shrine of 
the Sikel people was clearly a chief watchward of his 
cause ? 
Two four, TF we could ventnre to compose s motto in matem style 
‘Ducetivs, for the royal or federal banner of the lord of Meamnum, it 
would be “ The Palici for free and united Sikedia”’ We have 
compared Ducetius and Philip, Each prince, in founding a 
new or vastly enlarged dominion, chose a new site as the 
immediate seat of that dominion. But what Philip did once 
Dueetins did twiee. Each followed the law which seems 
to mark the advance of culture in the matter of sites, 
Tach came down from the heights to the lowe ground. 
But in the case of Ducetius ages seemed to pass in a single 
Philip life-time, in less than a decade of years. Philip came down 
from Aigsi from the old seat of the kingship of his fathers ; Ducetius 
to Pella. came down from the seat of the kingship which he himself 
Proekive bad called into ab: least a renewed being. As Philip moved 
Pali the throne of advancing Macedonia from the mountain 
heights of Aigai to the marshy plain of Pella*, so Duce- 
tius moved the throne, if throne it was, of united Sikelia 
from the high place that he had chosen at Menanum to a 
physically lower site at its foot. Menenum had been 
2.0. 453. chosen at the beginning of his career, by the chicf of a 
single Sikel state, as the centre from which to bring the 
other Sikel states into brotherhood or subjection, It had 
done its work. The chief of the Sikel communities had 
now to choose a home and a centre for an united nation. 


} Dem. de Cor. 80. Pella before Philip was xupiav GSofev st suxpSy. 
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We can believe that Ducetius looked forward to a day cuir. yu. 


when he might plant his throne on the height of Akragas 


or in the Island of Syracuse, Some spot like these should rte 2on- 
be to him what Amprakia should in days to come be to the su the 
Molottian Pyrrhos. But as yet he had to seek, not an pegnat 


Amprakia but a Passarén. While the Sikel realm or con- 
federacy was still in its growth, it was fit that it should 
have a purely Sikel centre. And where should that centre 
be? From the ramparts of his earlier city he had looked 
down on the house and the fountains of the Great Twin 
Brethren of his people, In united Sizelia the spiritual 
centre of the nation should become its temporal centre also, 
Ducetius forsook the city on the height, his own city, the 
city of his own founding ?; he founded a new seat for his 
power in the plain below, in the immediate neighbour- 
hood of tke holy place. From the deities of that holy 
place it took its name. In the life-time and by the act 
of the founder of Menenum, Menanum yielded its place 
as the head of the Sikel realm to the altogether new 
foundation of Palica. 


The new city arose in the plain, in the immediate neigh- Position of 


bourhood of the lake and temple of the brother gods. But *! 


it may well have stood in the plain, as opposed to the 
oftier heights on both sides, and yet have stood on one of 
the lower hills by which the surface of the plain is varied. 
All but immediately above the lake rises the most marked 
among them, a rocky peninsular height, joined bya narrow 
neck to a range of smoother hills, Tt shows the clearest 
signs of ancient occupation and of clese connexion with the 
holy place. Its sides ure full of tombs, some of them with 
carefully wrought doors, and roofs cut into the shape of the 
apparent cupola, At its foot passes an ancient road, doubt- 
less a holy path for pilgrims to the temple ; and the lines 
of a wall can be clearly traced stretching from the hill 


See Appendix XXXIV. 
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cuar. va. itself in the direction of the temple. If, as bas been sup- 


Uninter 


posed with uch likelihood, this rocky hill was the akro- 
polis of Palica, we may see in thie wall a device to bind the 
city to the eacred precinct, and to put it as it were bodily 
under the protection of the patron gods. On that spot 
most likely, at all events on some closely neighbouring site, 
the new city of Palica, the new head of the Sikel power, 
the swvond foundation of the Sikel king, was built and was 
strongly fortified‘, The city grew and flourished; but 
such was the turn taken by the affairs of its founder and of 
the whole Sikel people that it flourished only for a short 
season 2. 


Ducetius was now bead of his own people, and among 


mpl F° his own people he had shown himself strong enough both 


jucetins. 


to build up and to pull down. It is strange that we hear 
nothing of any steps taken by any of the Greck cities to 
check his progress. One would have thought that Mor- 
gantia and Hybla would have sought and found help in 
some Greek quarter. And in truth, with a narrative so 
meagre as that now before us, it might be dangerous to 
say that they did not. Yet, if Greek and Sikel had met in 
arms at this stage of the story, it is hard to believe that 
any one who told it could have left out the fact, Now at 
last the time of conflict came between the elder and the 
newer folk of Eastern Sicily, and the blow came from the 
elder folk. 

One duty before all others was laid on the chief of 
united Sikelia. He had to undo a wrong done to his 
people in which he himself had borne s part, Sikel Inésa 
ld become Greek Aina parily by the act of Ducetius, 
His first act in his new character was to win back this 
stronghold of his people so lately lost. We have no 
details, except that he took the town after slaying its 

! See Appondiz XXXIV, 4 Seo Appendix XXXIV. 
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commander by eraft!. Who was this commander? The cme. vit. 


word used might almost suggest that a Deinomenid 
prince was still reigning in the new Aitna®. If this were 
to, it might explain the fact that we hear of no action 
on the part of any other Greek state against the Sikel 
invader. The remnant of the tyrants might well be left 
to perish at any hands. But the Sikel prince soon showed 
that his objects were not bounded by the recovery of 


Inéssa. From that conquest: he marched on to attack the He be 


socond ameng the Grock powers of Sicily, and the second $8,» 


among them did not venture to withstand him without 
calling in the help of the first. 

The geography of the campaign is hopeless, Duce- 
tius enters the Akragantine territory, and assaults a 
fortress called Motyon, which was defended by an Akra- 
gantine garrison®, The site is unknown; the name, if 
we have its right form, strikes us by its likeness to the 
name of the famous Pheenician island, The chances are 
that Motyon and Motya are alike Sikan names kept on 
by the Greek in one case and by the Phonician in the 


other‘, Ducetius laid siege to the place with a strong Ho defeate 
force, and the Akragantines refused to risk a battle againet gunner” 
the Sikel invader till they had sought and received help sedSy" 


from Syracuse. Ducetius now met the united forces of 
the two greatest Sikeliot cities in arms. Victory was 


2 Divi. xi. gi; Alyy eareadBero, rr hyovpevor aris BAopor}ous. 

2 “Hyodpevce is hardly an usual title for the magistrate of a common- 
wealth, and it ia in this very sentence that Ducetius is called 4 rév 
Eumeday Eyaw rip Hyepoviay. 

215 ds ry “Axpoyarrivan yhpay dmm(eigas pera Burduees Mérvor 
¢poepospevoy ind ra ’Axpayavriven droddpenat. 

* Soe vol. i. pp. 270, 562. Yet une cannot help thinking of the entry in 
Stephen of Byzantium; Mérvdae Zwedas ppotpor rept Thy Moriny. 
sinaroe Simeduniv meyer. That is just whero Philistos would be taling 
‘the «tory of Dueatins. ‘The fragment next before in Miiller (i. 187) in 
Stephen's notice of AldaNa, from the same took. That is, he there re- 
cords the Syricnsan expedition which we spoke of in p. 337. Ono knows 
not what confusion may lurk in MérvAa: and aepl ri Morir. 

YOL. I. Bb 
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with the Sikel, and Syracusans and Akragantines were 
both driven from their camps', The conqueror pressed 
his advantage so far that Motyon yielded to its Sikel 
besiegers?; but winter was coming on, and both Greeks 
and Sikels withdrew within their several territories 8. At 
Syracase we hear the same story as after the first Etruscan 
expedition +, ‘Truly or falsely, the cry of treason was 
raised. It was a cry at once so likely to be true and so 
likely to be mised though it were not true, that, in the 
absence of further details, we can only say that it was 
raised, and suceessfully raised. Bolkin, the Syracusan 
general who had gone to the relief of Motyon, was 
arraigned on a charge of having been in league with Duce- 
tius, and of having wilfully caused the defeat, On this 
charge he was convicted and put to death § 

This is the second time within a few years that a Syra- 
eusan commander is condemned for treason in his eommand. 
In both cases his euccessor, whether more wisely choson or 
warned by his fate, more than retrieves the losses brought 
about by the fault of his predecessor, When war-time 
began again, another Syracusan general, whose name is 
not given, was sent forth with orders to fight against 
Ducetius and to overthrow him!. Syracuse now takes the 


* Dind. xi, or; rv 88 ’Axpayavrivey imBonOnatvran. ovvdbas uéxny wal 
xporepioas, tehdacev duportpors dx rev erparoniBa. Here we must take 
to conjecture, The substitution of Zypaxoslay for "Axpayavrivay, or, per- 
‘haps better, the insertion of kal Zupaxoziaw after ’Axpayavrivan, is called 
for bot by the word duporépus snd by what follows, Eitker mistake is 
‘an easy one. 

+ ‘This in implied directly after. 

3 thre my 703 xeuidvos inorapdyor, Bexwpladncay els rhe 
olutiar. Soo next page, note 5. 

* Seo above, p. 336. 

© Diod. uw. 8.5 ris ifrrqs alriov dvra kat Béfavra AdOpa oypmpdrrew 7p 
Aoveerly, xaradickoarres dr mpodéray axberevay. 

"Ibs Oépovs dpxoudvou erparqydv trepor warkerqoar, 3 traper dfcsro- 
‘yew Bbrres, mpoctragay eararoneyjoa: Aouekriov, Tn a more careful writer 
than DiodOros we should understand these words of a single general like 
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foremost part in the war; the Akreguntines seem todo mo our. vu. 
more than besiege their own fortress of Motyon, now held 

by a Sikel garrison! Ducetius meanwhile raised another 

amy, an easy task no doubt after the victory of the last 

year. The Syracusan host, » greater one, it would seem, Defeat of 
than that which had been led by BolkOn, found him mie 
encamped at a place whose site is unknown, but whose 5% 
mame is given as Nomai*, It speaks much for the 
generalship of Ducetius, and for his influence over his 
people, that he bad, as it would seem, kept his force 
together through the winter. Armies such as his must 

have been more apt, after a victory no less than after a 
defeat, to insist on going back, each man to his own 
home®, A battle now followed between Sikels and Sy- 
racusans, a hard-fought battle in which it was only after 

long striving that the military skill of Greece had the 
better. The Sike host gave way and fled; the Syra- 
cusans followed and slew many in the pursuit‘, And 

now a defeated general could no longer keep his force 
together; the more part of the confederate host of united 
Sikelia was scattered abroad °, A few only kept up stouter 





thet of the Achaian League. But we know nothing of the military ar- 
rangements of Syracure st this moment. At # later time there were 
fifteen generals. 

* Bee next page, note 2. 

+ Mopat in quite unleowa, but there scoms no reason to change the ame 
into Mevat or Noal. 

9 See Norman Conquest, vel. i. p. 387. 

+ ‘The words of Diodéros show the good fight made by the Sikels; -yere- 
bys raparigeas wepidns Kot werAGr wap’ dugortpas mimrévrar, wbdis 
Rrpaxérr Giaaépevor rods Zuxededs erplyarro, wal xard quyiy woddois 
dneidor. 

© The words are, rar Biaguyderaw of maelore els rd ppotpea rar RewsAdy 
BucdPyoav, From what follows it would s:em that no special military 
‘emphasis is to be laid, s8 one would naturally have expected, on the word 
grovpa. Dioddros seems 10 use it aa he might have used wékeis or xipas. 
‘Dacetius would hardly ave sunk into such despair if anumber of garrisons 
were holding outfor hin. We may therefore fairly contrast this scattering 
with the words used before, after hie victory of Grocks and Sikeb alike, 
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hearts for a while; they still threw in their lob with 
Ducetius, and still shared his hopes?. Meanwhile Motyon 
was won back by its besiegers, and the victorious army of 


* Akragas came to join the victorious army of Syracuse in 


face of the small remnant that still surrounded the Sikel 
king, 

Never was 2 cause which a moment before had seemed 
80 promising more thoroughly crushed. Never was a 
strong heart more cruelly constrained to give way before 
events which were too mighty for it. We are indeed in- 
clined to wonder that Ducetius gave way so suddenly, that 
he made no further attempt to get together a fresh army, 
With no details to throw any light on the story, we can 
only suppose that a man who was capable of such energetic 
action as Ducetius showed himself before and afterwards 
did not despair, even for the moment, without reason, We 
are tempted to think of our own ilfred in his shelter st 
Athelney, and how soon victory came back to the banners 
ofa people who had been seattered even without a defeat. 
But the Wessex of Hilfred, far as it was from the unity 
of a modern state, might pass for a well-established and 
united power by the side of the confederacy of yesterday 
which had hea called into being by the genius of Ducetius 
himself, The isolated tribes and towns of his people had 
been brought together by his bright promises, They were 
kept together by a brilliant victory and a successful siege. 
They fell asunder as soon as victory was once exchanged 


Beexeplatnaay als ry olxelay. After the victory all the armios went into 
winter-quarters, bat the Sikel army remained an army; now it fell to 
a Diod. xi. gr; Gatos 88 perd svunerlov riv atrar daaltbor perlxur 
spectre 

+ We now learn what the Alraguntines had bean doing; we even leam. 
for the first time that Ducetins had actuslly taken Motyon : ‘Axpayarrisa: 
17) Mérvor gpobptor karexbuevoy bx) rv nerd Aouncrlou Zuehox itewohiso- 
weqtay, nat ry Bivayur dxayayivres apds rods Zupaxosions venuenebras fi 
ow) xarcorparortbevsay. 
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for defeat, And, however low the fortunes of Hilfred fell, osaz, vs. 
there was at least no treason in the little band that etill iw 
clave to him, But with Ducetius even those who had sak: 

chosen his hopes as the better part began presently to fall 

away from him. Some forsook him ; some plotted against 

him ; at last even his own familiar friends whom he trusted 

seemed ready to raise their hands against him}, In such 

@ strait, he deemed it safer to trust to the mercy of his 
enemies. 


We must suppose that the two armies of Syracuse and 
Akragas were still in the field, though where and how 
occupied we have no means of guessing. The traitors in He deter- 
the camp of Ducetius, if camp he still had, would most thst the 
likely have given him up to the Greak commanders, The 5% 
Sikel prince, as his last hope, resolved to risk an appeal to 
the generosity and the religious scruples of a Greek people, 

Of the two enemies that were arrayed against him, he chose 

the one which seemed likely to look on him with less hostile 

eyes than the other. His enterprise had been immediately 
directed against Akragas; he does not seem to have 
harried any lands or stormed any forts in the territory of 
Syracuse, Our one meagre geographical hint would sug- 

gest that the unnamed scene of the plots against him was 

at least a good deal nearer to Syracuse than to Akragas, 
Suddenly then, in the night, before his false friends could He rides to 
do aught against him, Ducetius mounted his horse and rode "°°" 
straight for Syracuse. A single night—we are not told 

in what month; we may guess in the late autumn—was 
enough for the journey; he reached Syracuse while it was 

still dark. How he made his way through the gate we 

are not told, He could doubtless speak good Doric Greek, 

and he might pass himself off as one from the Syracusan 


} Diod.xi.gt. He is painted as Bia rip frray role Shar ovrrpiBels «elt 
iv toxémy Baber dxdyraaw. 
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army. The gate must have been the gate of Achradina, 
the gate that leads straight to the agora of Syracuse, the 
open space in the outer city. There the meeting-place of 
the Syracusan people was hallowed by the altars of the 
gods of Syracuse, Before those altars the fallen king of 
the Sikels seated himself, and proclaimed to gods and men 
—there must have been some mortal hearers—that he 
made himself the suppliant of the city. In solemn form 


atthe altsr he handed over himself and all the land over which he 


agora. 


‘Tho Syra- 
sembly. 


ruled to the will of the Syracusan people?. ‘The war was 
over indeed ; its lending spirit had by a voluntery deditio 
given himself over to his enemies, He had made himsdlf 
theirs to deal with as they listed, remembering always that 
the suppliant was under the care of Zeus, and that he 
who wronged him must be ready to bear the with of his 
Erinnys?, 

The news spread throngh all Syracase. With the day- 
light the poople crowded together into the agore, to oo a 
sight so wonderful as that of the dreaded Sikel king 
sitting as an unarmed suppliant in their own city*. To 
keep order and to give a legal character to any act: that 
might be done, the magistrates at once summoned an 


+ Diod. al. ga; réAos 2 Seapay robs bwonotnous pinous érrorras adr@ ras 
reipas moapipeer, 0koa: abrods Kal ruxrds Biadpis dplmmeueey els rds Zupa- 
sotiaas, frx 82 vuerks obcans mapfA@ew als viv dyepls rv Xvpaencian, Seo 
above, p 149. 

1 Tb.; xoBicas tnt rv Baydy Ixerns dyévero ris médews, rad tavrdy Te wal 
iy xbpav fs Fy wipes napélone rots Zypaxorioss. Cf. the alleged deditio 
of Thérin, in Appendix XXIIL 

® Onthe ixérys there is much to be fonnd in K.O, Muller, Eumenides, 
gt. Ifthe Leérqs wan atrictly # man-slayer aocking purification, Duootius 
might well, in Syracusun oyer, be s0 deemed. But withort going into 
suck mysteries, we all know how (Od. xiv. 57) 

pds Aids elow Sravres 
tebvol re wraxol re, 
and how (xvii. 476) 
raxay ‘ye Geol nat ipwrrier dloty. 

‘Died. wa; rol R wdffove Bad 13 xaphBofor oupstwror cls ry 

dryopdv. 
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extraordinary assembly of the people! The crowd be- 
came an orderly body; slaves and strangers must have 
withdrawn ; the citizens of Syracuse took their places in 
whatever was the usual order. Proclamation was now 


375 


OBAP, VIE. 


Dobdate 


over Duce- 


made of the subject of debate, Thepeople of Syracuse was {i 


called on to vote what should be done with Ducetius, with 
the suppliant sitting there in the holy place before their 
eyes*. In trying to call up some likeness of this me- 
morable debate, we must remember the cruel nmges of 
Greek warfare, even when waged against other Grecks, 
how common a thing it was to slay or enslave vanquished 
enemies by hundreds and thousands, On the other hand, 
it sometimes needs a harder heart to slay one man 
than to slay a thousand, and we must further remember 
the awful religious sanctions under which Ducetius had 
placed himself, From his place by the altar he heard 
men arguing whether it were good that he should 
live or that he should die. Speakers were not lacking 
either on the side of vengeance or on the side of mercy. 
Syracuse had her nameless Kledns and her nameless 
Diodotoi, We may pethaps detect somo touches of a 
pen hostile to democracy when we read how the orators 
to whom the people were wont to listen, the demagogues 
in short, demanded that Ducetius should be dealt with as 
an enemy, how they enlarged on his evil deeds toward 
Syracuse, and called for a fitting vengeance on him who 
had wrought them®. On the other hand, the worthiest 
and noblest of the elders of Syracuse gave their voices to 
save the suppliant, to respect the tars of fortune, and to 


1 Diod. xi 9a; of piv dpxorres ewriyayor lewdyotar. 
*1b.; mpoléqear Bouaty wept rod Aoueertov 7h xpi} xpérre, Ina more 
careful writer than Diodéros one would ask the oxsct force of the worl Bovhg. 
Could there have been time for the vote of the Senata—which the word 
suggests—which would regularly go before that of the assembly? 
1 Th.; dou viv Bqpyepey elaSbraw ovvefobdevor wsdétew cs roddqoy 
seal wept réiv huaprnploay riv mpoofxousay imdeivas Tyvapiar. 
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cuar, um. reverence the Nemetis of the gods’. ‘The question, they 





Ducetius 
sent to 
Corinth, 


said, was, not how Ducetius deserved to be dealt with, but 
how it became the honour of Syracuse to deal with him* 
To slay the man whom fortune had overthrown was not 
consistent with that honour; to save the suppliant, to 
respect the guardianship of the gods who protected him, 
was alone worthy of a generous and high-souled people*. 
‘Thus appealed to on the side of their best feelings, the 
assembled people of Syracuse gave no uncertain answer. 
‘The vote was given by acclamation. One ery from every 
side rang through the clear air of Syracuse; one sound 
lighted on the ear of the man who was waiting for his doom 
of life or death, That ery was “Save the suppliant‘.” 
The better reason this time won the day in the heart of the 
Syracusan democracy. It might no Jess have won the day 
in the heart of a high-souled prince, of Ducetius himself 
in hie days of power. Can we deem that it would have 
had equal strength with a narrow oligarchy debating in its 
secret chamber ? 


Ducetius was saved from death by the vote of the 
popular assembly. We do not know whether it was the 
vote of that day's assembly or of some later gathering, 
either of the people or of some amaller body of senators or 
magistrates, which fixed his further destiny. ‘That destiny 


1 Died xi. 99; of xapiloraroe rir mpecBurlpaw mapdrrer dmegalvorro oditew 
7dr Lelrqy, sal Thy rbyqy wal ry végeaw viv Bediv ivrphreatau. 

2 Tb; beiv dp oxoneiy ob ri wabeiv Afids lors Acuetrios, dad rl apéres 
pagar Zopaxociors. ( 

2 Tha; dmorreivau y8p rby werroudra v5 rixp 13) npostoy, obfew 8 Bua ry 
pis robs Beals ebaéBeiay ral rov lxérny Sfiby tor rs 70 Sfpov peryeroyu- 
xéos, This is a higher ground than any taken by Diodotor, if we could be 
only sure that this was the line taken. The form of the vote looks like it, 

“Ths 8 33 Sjuce, Somep yup gong, od{ew warrlOer ia 7d» ledrye. Ene 
‘the word sayrééey @ special force? It would seem (Thue. vi. 13) that at 
Athens men of the same clas or party sat together in the assembly. It it 
‘was no at Syracuse, it would seem that right, centre, and left, all agreed. 

Others for warrétey read ravres (Bbav. I certainly prefer rayrdder. 
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vas a remarkable one. Ducotius, though allowed to live, omar. vn. 
could hardly be allowed to live at large in Syracuse, or, 
at present) at least, anywhere in Sicily. And the sup- 
pliant of the gods could not well be kept in prison. 
The tie between metropolia and colony supplied a means 
of providing him with » dwelling-place which should 
be at once safe and honourable. Changed and mixed 
as the population of Syracuse had been during the last 
fifty years, the new-comers of all kinds had adopted the 
traditions of the soil; all held themsclves for colonists of 
Corinth no less than the descendants of the comrades of 
Archias, The mother-city was ready to help her daughter ; 
Corinth undertook to keep the suppliant of Syracuse. 
Ducetius was sent to dwell at Corinth, with a maintenance 
supplied him at the cost of Syracuse’. We are not told 
on what terms he was to dwell there ; but it is clear from 
what follows that he promised to live quietly in his new 
abode and not to meddle with the affairs of Sicily? The 
tenor of the story seems equally to show that his position 
al Corinth was that of » guest honourably treated, but 
whose movements were doubtless carefully watched. ‘That His Greek 
such a home should have been chosen for the fallen Sikel “™°"™ 
prince seems of itself to show, and the rest of the tale 
shows yet more clearly, how largely he, and doubtless 
many of his countrymen with him, must have been brought 
under the influence of Greek culture. A mere barbarian 
would have been utterly out of place in a city like Corinth. 
Ducctius clearly made many Greck friends, and chowed 
himself fully capable of entering into the general run of 
Greek polities. 

* Divi, al. ga; Zvpastoi drodjoarres ris waplas viv Avvadrior luerqy 
Ugkwewpar es Thy Képurtor, wal lyraiba mpoordgarres xaraBioiy ry txarty 


airh xopmiar curantarerav. 
2 Wo read in xii. 8 that Ducotins, when he left Corinth, ris Juohoyias 


vee There is no mention of the promise in the earlier account; but it 
is implied. 
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For about five years Sicilian affairs are blank; then they 
suddenly take an unexpected tum, Ducetius shows himself 
once more in Sicily, but this time in a new part of the 
island, and in a new character. At the bidding, as he gave 
out, of the gods, he went forth from Corinth, at the head 
of a body of settlers, to found a new city in Sicily. The 
site chosen was on that northern coast which the Greeks had 
forthe most part strangely neglected, and of which his own 
people had certainly not made the most. Tn that long stretch 
of land which lies cast of Greck Himera, cast of Sikel 
Cephalodium, and west of the Messanian outpost of Mylai, 
no town had as yet arisen immediately on the coast. Sikel 
strongholds looked down from the hills, and that was all *, 
But the site chosen by Ducetius was one that had already 
drawn to itself the thoughts of men who were planning 
new settlements. It was on the Fair Shore that Skythés 
of Zanklé had offered to find homes for those Samians 
and other Ionians who so unthankfully turned against him 
and his city®, A Greek prince had then proposed to 
ocenpy the spot with Greeks at the expense of Sikels. A 
Sikel prince was now to oceupy it with a mixed company of 
Sikels and Greeks. No site could be less like either of the 
earlier foundations of Ducetius. It was a contrast indeed 
between the Fair Sore on the northern coast and his first 
hill city of Menenum. And there was hardly more like- 
ness between his new home and Palica on the low height 
in the plain, hard by the holy lake of the Sikel gods. 
Ducetius had not sojourned at Syracuse and dwelled at 
Corinth for nothing. He had learned that, in the new 
state of things in which his lot was cast, cities were not to 
arise either on inland heights or in inland plains, but on 


} Dind. xii, 8; spooromedyeror xpnondy bed rév Ocdw tavrG Bedbaba 
svigas thy Kadip ‘Aenjv ty Zuedlz Did both Delphoi and Olympia 
speak? 

9 See vel. i. p. 144. * Bee above, p. 169. 
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spots where they could have the full advantage of the omar. vir. 
watery ways. Ducetius took up the plans of Skythés, and 

the city of the Fair Shore, Kalé Alté, eut short into 
Calacta in later times, arose at his bidding. 

The place deserved its name. It is a shore, and a fair Site of 
shore, thoagh it is hardly an até in the sense in which “**“*** 
that name was applied to the sickle-like peninsulas which 
sheltered the havens of Motya and Zanklé, It is an open 
shore, the shore of one of several hays within bays which 
hinder the northern coast of Sicily from being a mathe- 
matical right line, The headland of Cefali stands out to 
the west; the headland of Orlando stands out to the east. 
Between them two far smaller headlands fence in a small 
bay with s marked curve, a little to the east of the stream 
that now bears the name of Caronia. Here is the Fair 
Shore. Its special feature is that at this point the hills, 
here not rugged mountains but hills of moderate height 
and green with their rich culture, come close down to the 
shore. At a very little way off on each side, the hills 
fall back from the shore, leaving more or less of flat 
ground between their feet and the sea. Hard by to 
the west there is a large space of low and swampy 
ground between the hills and the water. Here at 
Kalé Akté there is a mere beach between them and no 
more. The city, we may be sure, sloped down from these 
gentle hills to the very edge of the sea, One of those 
hills, rising just ,above the bay, low and green above 
its fellows, may have been the akropolis of the city of 
Ducetius, We feel sure that his settlement had no part Caronis 
or lot in the modern Caronia, the nearest existing repre- S4i# 
sentative of Kalé Akté. That town crowns a point a good 
deal further inland and of far greater height. It has given 
ite name to the wood of Caronia, the greatest in Sicily, 
once at least spreading far and wide along the coast and 
over the neighbouring hills, But the wood has retreated 
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inland. The traveller who follows the modern road between 


requires the hills and the sea sees little of it. But he marks the 


rich cultivation of the hill-sides, and here and there less 
accustomed sights meet his eyes. Besides figs ard oranges, 
trees are seen which neither Greek nor Sikel looked on as 
good for human food. Besides the less unusuel pine, we 
light now and then on the oak which was once common 
to the great island of the Mediterranean with the great 
island of the Ocean. 

Here then the Sikel prince, in the second stage of his 
career, planted the third of the towns of which he was the 
founder. It was the crowning work of his life. Duectius 
was a scientific colonist, a master in the art of planting 
men and founding cities. Each of his foundations was an 
advance upon the one before it. The city on the inland 
hill-top, the city in the inland plain, the city on the Fair 
Shore by the northern sea, mark three stages of national 
growth, They wore ctages which might have teken many 
generations ; but Ducelius led his people through all within 


Réationof a fewyears, The only question is whether his foundation of 


Kale akté 


movement. 


Kalé Akté can be looked on as a stage of national growth. 
It had a Sikel founder, and many Sikel colonists!; but 
it bad not, as Mensnum and Palica had, anything to 
do with the hopes of a reviving and united Sikel nation. 
It was the personal foundation of Ducetius rather than a 
settlement of the Sikel people. In fact the new city must 
have been practically a Greek foundation, We cannot con- 
ceive that any Sikels had made their way to Corinth along 
with their chief, and now come baek to Sicily with him. 
‘Tho companions with whom Dueetius cet forth from Corinth 
must have been Greck, and, we may suppose, mainly 

1 Died. xii, 8; xarérAesey ds ry vigor pera woddéy oleqrSpam™ 
oweraaBovre D8 nal Tov Keddy river, ev ols ju Kal “Apyawidns 6 tay 
‘“Epfiraiaw Dvvacredar. Tho woAdot olefroper must have beea Greek, and 


tho SucAdy river may imply that the Grock clement prevailed. Anyhow 
it wonld be Greek in the sense that s city founded by Philip was Greek. 
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Corinthian. His Sikel followers and helpers must have omar. vr. 
joined him after he came back to Sicily. It was the Greck The colon 
colonists who would undoubtedly give the settlement its than Sil 
character. To this Ducetins was no more likely to object. 

than any Seleukos or Ptolemy of later times in founding a 
Seleukeia or a Ptolemais. He hed perhsps found out what 

was to be the destiny of his people. He may have learned 

that the best thing that he could do for his Sikels was to 

help them to become Greeks. 

Among the Sikels who gave Ducetius help was one who Archbuidés 
lived to have his name recorded in the history of events * @°* 
which are known to many to whom Ducetius himself is 
hardly a name. This was Archénidés, the Sikel prince of 
Herbita, His name points to some measure of Greek 
culture as already prevailing in his city and family. He 
would seem to be the Hellenic arckén, while his yoke- 
fellow is the Siked or Latin dus. His town of Herbita 
stands inland’. Kalé Akté was the nearest available Relations 
haven ; that spot of coast may well have lain within his triviee 
dominions. One would specislly like to know on what a Xslé 
terms Archdnidés and Ducetius acted together in an enter- 
prise which might well have seemed dangerous to the 
prince of the inland town. We know only that Archénidés 
survived Ducetius; but it seems that Ducetius lived long 
enough to bring the new settlement to perfection. The 
Sikel king had founded a Gresk colony, or rather a colony 
in which the distinction of Greek and Sikel was not to be 
regarded. 


It is by no means clear how the events in which Duce- Relations 
tius and Archinidés played their parts came to happen at 20°, 
all. Ducetius, we are told, broke his promise, But he 8 
could not have broken it in the way that he did, he could Corinth; 
not have sailed from Corinth to Sicily at the head of a 


1 Sco Thus, vii. 1. * Soo vol. i. p. 147. 
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force cayable of undertaking the plantation of a colony, 
unless he had help, or at least connivance, from the two 
great cities in whose joint keeping he might be said to 
have heen placed. He and bis comrades could not have 
sailed from Corinth against the will of the commonwealth 
of Corinth, and the commonwealth of Corinth could have 
no conceivable motive for letting them go unless it was 
known that such a course would be acceptable to the 
commonwealth of Syracuse. But what interest could 
Syracuse have in bringing back Ducetius to Sicily? Was 
he thought to be tamed down to act as an instrument for 
Syracusan purposes, much as when Rienzi the Tribune 
went back to Rome as Rienzi the Senator? What im- 
mediately follows might suggest that he was expected in 
some way to promote the interests of Syracuse as against 
those of Akragas, But how was either city affected by 
his schemes? One would have thought that; the interests 
of both cities were in thie matter the same. Any growth 
of Sikel power was dangerous in a general way both to 
Syracuse and to Akragas ; but the particular settlement at 
Kalé Akté was not directly threatening to either. If we 
only had the story told by Thueydides, with a speech or 
two in the Sy:acusan and the Akragantine assembly, then 
we might answer these questions, As it is, we can only 
record events of which we do not fully understand the 
canses |, 

Thus much is certain, that the retum of Ducetius gave 
offence at Akragas, and that at Akragas the blame of his 
return was laid to the charge of Syracusan intrigue. Since 
the Sikeliot: cities won back their freedom, we have heard 
wonderfully little of any wars or quarrels among them. 
Above all, the two great cities just mentioned, beyond «ll 
doubt the first and second among the Greek common- 
wealths of Sicily, had been on terms of outward friendship 

4 See Appendix XXXV. 
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ever since the fall of the tyrants of Akragas', In the war 
with Ducetius, Syracuse, loss immediately threatened, had 
given ready and powerful help to Akragas. Ib was by 
Syracusan arms that Ducetius himself had been overthrown, 
But we now hear hints of ageneral feeling of grudge on the 
partof Akragas towards Syracuse. This is a feeling which, 
in any body of neighbouring states, is almost certain to 
spring up on the part of the power which is second towards the 
power which hinders it from being the first. Such a feeling 
easily finds opportunities on which to seize, and they were 
certainly not wanting in the present case, We hear the 
complaint, assuredly not now made for the first time, that 
in a joint war, waged by Syracuse and Akragas against a 
common enemy, Syracuse had let that enemy go without 
any consultation with Akragas*, The enemy was not only 
let go; he had come back, again to play an active part in 
Sicily. It is not said, but it is surely implied, that Syra- 
cuse had at least winked at his coming back, Some 
negotiations must have gone on before the final step ; but all 
that we hear is that Akrages declared war against Syracuse, 
and that the Sikeliot cities were split into two camps, 
some taking part with Akragas and some with Syracuse*, 
Of this most important war, important as the first letting 
out of strife among the free and independent Greek eom- 
monwealths of Sicily, all that we hear is that a battle was 
fought by the banks of the southern Himeras, in which 
the Syracusans had the better. A thousand men of the 
citizens and allies of Akragas were slain 4. An Akragantine 

+ See above, pp. 297, 307. 

* Diod. xi, 85 dua piv qdoroirres rele aupaxosios, Sua 8° éynadodrres 
airot; 6 aovtrioy tra kavor mntyuor Odowaar Grtu Ths “Axpyarrivar 
hes. 

3 Tb,; "Acpayavriver... wédeper Utfveynar roi Zupavootors, oxiCoudvan 
Bi rav Lemchindv wédeaw, wal tov uv Toit "Axpayavrivoss, raw Bi Tois 
Zxparogios cverparevévrow, Xieeeat réAes here must surely mean, as 


it would in the days of Dioddros, Sikeliot rather than Sikel, or rather 
Sicilian without distinction of racs. Cf, above, p. 36, Tb, 
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embassy then went to Syracuse and asked for peace. Peace 
was made, on what terms we are not told, 

From this time Syracuse and Akragas stand out dis- 
tinctly as rival, sometimes as hostile cities, each not un- 
commonly appearing with its own following of allies among 
the other Sikeliot commonwealths. The most natural line 
of cleavage among those commonwealths would have been 
drawn aecording to their Dorian or Ionian origin. But 
that line was disturbed, greatly to the advantage of the 
Ionian minority, by this rivalry between the first and second 
among the Dorian cities. We should therefore have been 
specially well pleased to have a list of the allies of each 
in this first debate between them im the character of in- 
dependent commonwealths, 


Meanwhile Ducetius went on with his work. Akragas 
could not hinder him; Syracuse, it would seem, had no 
mind to hinder him. At Kalé Akté he msde himself anew 
seat of dominion and a strong one. Ducetius and his city 
became again a power in the ishnd®, That he had chosen 
his site well and carried out his measures wisely is shown 
by the fact that for ages to come Kalé Akté kept its place 
among the cities of Sicily. Tt would even seem that, having: 
again climbed up thus far, Ducetius sought once more to 
climb again higher still, and that he planned to make sea- 
faring Kalé Akté, as he had once made inland Menenun 

1Diod. xii. 8: nerd viv ubyyy LanpecBevsaylay nepl ovrPéceas av 
“Axparyerrivan, ol Zvpaxbares owéserto ry eiphrny. Of. ¢. 26. 

Tb. 29; Aouénos b yeyrds roy ucedundy abhewy Hyeudy Thy viv 
Kadaxtivow warpidc warkormac wal wodAobs els abriy olx((un olefropas. 

* Tt plays no part in history, bat thas it was often in men's mouths is 
shown by the contracted form which it took both in Greek and Latin ; 
Cal.cts, Cic. Vern. ii. 45, and Silias, xiv, 251 (where the old reading “Lites 
piscooa Melasto” has been naturally changed into “Calacte”), and in 
Ptolemy's Kaddura (iii. 4. 1). In Grock wa sea it also in the gentile forn 
sed by Dioddros in the last note (see Amico, Fazello, i. 387), which is 
‘lso that of the late copper coins, KAAAKTINON. Athenaios however (si. 
104) falls back on KaAi)"Acrh, 
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aud Palica, the seat of a general Sikel confederacy’. Yet our. vit. 


one would think that experienee must have given his new 
schemes a somewhat different character from the old ones. 
He might still, and not unreasonably, dream of making 
himself again a power in the land; but he could hardly 
dream of finding for himedf a royal seat in any of the 
great Greek cities. He must have become more and more 
convinced that the Sikel people could become great only by 


ceasing to be Sikel. But, whatever were his schemes, he His death. 
was cut off by sickness in the midst of them®. His great ™-° #4° 


plans were never carried out ; his second plan, whatever 
form it took, was never even begun. But he bad done 
something. He had at least left his mark on the map of 
Sicily, aa founder of three cities. Of those cities two lived 
on, and one of them still lives on under the name that he 
gave to it’, 





The one that abides is his earliest, his most primitive His cities. 


foundation, Minco on its Lill-top. Palica bas vanished ; 
so has Kalé Akté. It is only in the most indirect way 
that Caronia can be said to represent it, It has in 
some sort taken its place, and that is all. A time came 
when, except in the greatest and strongest cities, men 
began again to dread the sea, as they had done when 
Athens and Corinth still atode on their earliest hill-tops, 


Then Calacta passed away, and Caronia arose. The Kale akes 


modern traveller misses the city on the Fair Shore as he pia, 


makes his way along the coast line between Cefalt and 
Patti, a road on which he is tempted to say, with the knight 
in the old ballad, 


“If orianoo should mo befall, 
Jam far from any good town.” 


} Diod. xil. 295 évremochaaro ris ray Zinedav Hpytuorias. 

2 Th. aeoodaBnOels véay tov Bios xarkorpepe. 

° See Holm, i. 261. He adds; “Die Einwirkung des Duketios auf sein 
Land ist cine nachhaltigere gewesen, als die des méchtigen Hieron, deasen 
‘Schopfungen seinen Tod kaum tiherlaverten.” 
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caar, vu, The city of Ducetius, above all if it preserved any memorials 
of Ducetius, would be welcomed as a friendly halting-place. 
As it is, we have to seek for the great Sikel on his inland 
mountain-top, where his works do indeed abide, 

Feleot Of the foundations of Ducetius, the second, the most 
interesting of the three, that to which he gave the name of 
the ancient deities of his people, was the first to pass away. 
But it is the one that connects itself with the Sicilian 
history of the time. Palica has not lived on to our own 
time, like Menenum; it did nob even live on to find a 
place in later records like Kalé Akté. When the Syri- 
cusans saw that Ducetius was again beginning to plan 
greater things, they felt that they had not dono wisely 

Archinidts in bringing him back. There was doubtless no man 

after the among the Sikels fully fit to take the place of Duce- 

Prosivs. tins; but Archdnidés, his yokeefellow at Kalé Akté, must 

War of have been a man of energy and policy’. It may be that 

areas it was the prospect of the schemes of Ducetins being 

carried on’ by another Sikel leader which led Syracuse to 
wage warfare against the independent Sikels at this time. 

It can hardly fail to have been now that the Palica of 

Ducetius was swept away’, and that his conquest of 

Morgantia came, as we find it at a later time, into Syre- 

cusan hands’. But it must be mere exaggeration which 

says that Syracuse conquered all the Sikel towns‘; we 
shall see plenty of them independent a few years later. 

Of one alone we have any distinct record, the town that 

Siege ot bears the same name as all Sicily, Trinakia is described 

a8 to us as at this time a powerful Sikel state, the head of 


+ He is spoken of respectfully by Thucydides (see above, p. 381), brt 
his dominion must have boon @ small part only of that of Ducetius. He 
was ray ratry [by Himera] Exeddy Bacidelow rudy wal dy obs aBivaros. 

1, and Appendix XXXIV. 


6. 8.0. 439. 





eve widy rit byoyatoubor: Tpvacins. 
* See vol. j. pp. 158, 511, and Appendix XXXIV, 
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the Sikel states, full of valiant men and valiant leaders '. crar. vir. 
‘We cannot help asking how far we are to see here the Yiant 
handiwork cither of Ducetius or of Archénidés. As our 

story is told us, the men of Trinakia were left alone to 

endure the attacks of the whole power of Syracuse and her 

allics?. They kopt up a valiant resistance till—so we are 
told—all their fighting men were slain. Then the mass 

of the old men slew one another, to avoid the hard fate 

of the people of » conquered town’. Of tho women and Tating of 
children we do not hear, except that some human beings pyine 
were left in the city to be made claves, as well as spoil S7-_ 
to reward the conquerors. Proud of their victory over 
a valiant people whose overthrow kad not been easy, the 
Syracusans rejoiced with great joy, and dedicated ‘the 
choicest things among the plunder of Trinakia as an offer- 

ing to the Delphian god ‘, 


Tho national struggle was over. Wo shall find long Hatenie- 
afler that Sikel national feeling bud not died out. But stien of the 


the non-Greek parts of Sicily were now to begin more 
definitely to put on a Greek character. All hopes had 


 Diod., xii, 29; opdipa dmburevoy rois Tperaxious dorAhyrodas ris ror 
Spoedviar ZweNar Hpyepovias’ ¥y BB x6dis aGrq wodAods wal peysdovr érBpas 
elyer, dd 1d xperrcio bexquita rir Surcdexior wideor. Fr vp trrenbren ty 
abNs airy Mpns ueya gporoirrar tx! dxBpelg. ‘Tho supremacy cf'Trinskia, 
Sf there ever was any, oould have been only before ths time of Duoetiun ; 
but whence did Diod6ros got this very emphatic way of spoaking? 

2 Ib. ; micor ris ovipers dOpeloavrer be rv Supaxcua’y nal ray evppixev 
bree larpdreucay dn! abriy. of B2 Tpwdeio ormphxan pv Faav Zpnpot, 
Bed 82 ras das wéde1s at bmjxovor Zrparocions weyar dydva ouvearhanvr, 
I suppose this means that they were stirred up to apecial efforts hecanse the 
other towns were lost. 

2 Tb; ieOinan yp Lyeaprepoteres rots Beorott wal woddebs dveddores, 
paces waxdgevoe révres xaréerpipav tov Blow duolas 88 xal tov xpeaBu- 
répwv ol mdelous tavrods tx r00 Gi werbornaay, ob bmousivarres ras be Tis 
AAboeas BBpes. 

"Ib. robs mpbrepoy dgrnirous yeyorbros ruchoavres emgaviss ry wiv 
rod dfav%parodicdpevos xariaxayey, ran Btdapipay 72 xpdriaradxtoreihay 
els Aadgods xoprortipia 75 669. 

con 
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cuar. vu. now passed away of the formation of a great power which 
might be Greek in speech and culture but which should 
be politically Sikel. No Sikel king was to reign in Sym- 
cuse or Akragas; no Sikel king was even to reign over 
‘a confederate Sikelia, independent of Syracuse and Akra- 
gas. Sikel towns were to keep their independence and 
to play a part in Sicilian affairs as long as there was 
any independent Sicily left. But they began to adopt 
Greek ways and thoughts, slowly and singly, one by one. 
Many of them, Henna above all, had doubtless adopted 
such ways and thoughts long before this. But a great 
further impulse now began; nor did it stop till, as in the 
days of Cicero, the distinction between Sikel and Sikeliot 
was wholly forgotten. 


§4. General View of the Sikeliot Citice in the Fifth 
Century before Christ. 


Fromerity ‘This is perhaps the best point at which to stop and 
Sineiot draw our general picture of Greek Sicily free and in- 
sities be dependent, We must try and call up the look of its 
tro Puic great and flourishing cities, as they stood in the days of 

their highest prosperity, the days of comparative peace. 

That period we are at first inclined to define as the 

time between the overthrow of the tyrants and the first 
n.0.46- meddling of Athens in Sicilian affairs, But we have seen 
that such meddling, or expected meddling, began very 
early, and, for our present purpose, we may fairly carry 
on our period to the coming of the great Athenian ex- 
edition, and even to the second Carthaginian invasion. 
The time of peace was at best only comparative, and the 
warfare which followed Athenian interference down to the 
great invasion was not of a kind to do any very serious 
damage, That warfare, rather than the more peaceful 
time before it, really represented the normal state of 
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things among Greek commonwealths, And the great in- orar. vn. 
vasion itself was after all very local, It drew the eyes Te 
of the whole Greek world to Sicily, but only to one point invasions 
in Sicily. The greater part of Sicily, Greek, Sikel, and 
Phoenician, was untouched by it. The Sikan fared the 

worst, when the unlucky folk of Hykkara were enslaved. 

There was nothing in the war which Athens and Syracuse 

waged along the east coast to disturb the unbroken pros- 

perity of Akragas, Gela, Himera, or even of threatened 
Selinous, any more than that of Panormos, Motya, and 
Solous. Whatever then we say of the material prosperity, 

of the artistic splendour, of the Sikeliot cities in the time 

of their highest prosperity and splendour must be under- p.¢. 456- 
stood as going on, through the Athenian war, to the time ** 

of the far more fearful Carthaginian war. But the Car- 
thaginian war followed so fast on the Athenian war that 

there is hardly time to stand and take a survey between 

them. At the point to which we have now come, we Lack of 
have a time of several years which is an absolute blank, ¢ye 9" 
altogether void of general events. No beiter time can be 

found for looking back at the state of things during the 

time which followed the fall of the tyrants. And, in 

most points, the same description will apply to the years 

which follow, down to the day when Hannibal appeared 

before Selinous. 

At the moment then to which we have come, war with Tine of 
the barbarian had ceased. The Sikel had learned his ?“** 
weakness; the Carthaginian had not yet come to the full 
sense of his reeovercd strength. The Greek of distant 
lands, the Greek of the old Greek mother-land, assuredly 
had his eyes bent westward, but he had not yet openly 
stepped in as an ally or an avenger in Sikeliot quarrels. 

And Sikeliot quarrels themselves were in a manner hushed. 
The past war, the abiding gradge, between Syracuse and 
Akragas did in a manner tend to peace. While the two 
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chief Dorian cities looked with an evil eye on each other, 
there was at least no fear of their joining together in 
attempts upon their weaker Ionian neighbours. Every 
Sikeliot city was free and independent. Each was inde- 
pendent of foreign masters, Greek or barbarian; each was 
free from the rule of tyrants within its own walls, All, 
as fat as we can see, were prospering; of the prosperity 
of some of the greatest among them we have wonderful 
pictures, Of Akragas we have a picture of material well- 
being which almost passes belief. Her war with Syracuse 
seems to have done little real damage to either her wealth 
or her power. Her wealth arose largely from her African 
trade. From her small haven at the joint mouth of her 
two rivers her merchant-ships crossed to Carthage and the 
other cities of the land beyond her own sea, and exchanged 
the good things of Europe for those of Africa. Of these 
last we have no special description. But the Akragantine 
land was rich in vines bearing grapes like those of Eshcol, 
and it was already thickly planted with the olive-trees 
which here and throughout Sicily have largely supplanted 
all trees of greater growth. In those days neither vine nor 
olive grew in Africa; it was from Akragas that Carthage 
herself was supplied with the fruits of both®, From this 
source above all, Akragus, already wealthy, grew wealthier, 
till the day came when her barbarian customers thought 
good to take her wealth into their own hands. 

We may be sure that a good deal of exaggeration lurks 
in the pictures which are drawn for ns of Akragantine 


4 ‘Tho formal picture of the wealth end luxury of Akrages is given by 
Diodoros, rifi. 81 and the following chapters. He puts the wealth of vines 
and olives first of all, 

2 Died. xiii, 81; nat dp duneAdves rote peyltenr nal r§ wdire: Biappov- 
765, nalrd wAdorov Tis xépas Bains karkguroy, 2 Hs rayedrPij comCSyero. 
xaprov ExGhoww els Kapxniéva, ofima qdp ear’ ixelvous rois xpévous ris 
AuDigs wepurenpiys, warA. A change must have taken place in Africa 
Lofore the time of Agathoklés. Seo Diod. xx. & 
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wealth and luxury at this time, just as it lurks in those czar. vit. 
that are drawn of the wealth and luxury of Sybaris 
at an earlier time. But the exaggeration itself shows 
that there was something to exaggerate, Akragus too 
has been more lucky than Sybaris in not having its 
name made into 2 proverb; the tales too about Akragas 
are not tales of mere luxury, but of stately splendour 
and boundless munificence. They help us also to the 
names of several Akragantine citizens, one of whom at 
least played some part in public affairs. Our description 
is drawn just before the Carthaginian siege, about x0. 406. 
twenty years later than the time to which we have 
come. But, though twenty years does something in the 
way of change of fashions, and specially in the way of 
growing luxury, yet the general description must apply 
to the greater part of the fifth century. The time of 
special wealth and splendour at Akragas, the special time 
of its great buildings, began after the victory of Himera 
and lasted till the Carthaginian siege. Many who were 
living when Himilkbn came against her must have been 439-406. 
grown men at the time which we have reached; and a 
saying of Empedcklés shows that the reproach of luxury 
had fallen on the people of Akrgas in his day. They 
gave themselves to delights as if they would die to- 
morrow, while they built their houses as if they were going 
to live for ever', The men of Akragas whose names have 
been handed down to us for their wealth and bounty, 
Gellias, Antisthents, and Exainetos, must have been brought Gollian and 
up, while Empedoklés lived, in the foshion which he meant °**™ 
to censure, Of these Gellias ab least lived till the time of 

+ Diog. Laert, viii. a 7; 56ev rdv Euwedordéa elaciv, rpupdvren airaw, 
*Axpayayrive rpupdios pay ds atpiw énotayesero: (ef. . Paul ad Cor. i. 15, 
32), olelar Stxaracnevdtorrac bs xdvra tiv xpbvov Bwsdevor. Tt is unkind 
of Ailian (V. H. xii. 29) to take thie story from our local sage and to give 
it to Plato; dr dpa of ‘Axpayarrivor olodopoda: piv dy det Biwodpevar, 
Beurvodce 32 de abpror rebrngsperot. 
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the siege. Yet both in the Akragantine way of bringing 
up youth and in the lives of the grown men of Akragas, 
we hear more of splendour in the way of dress and fur- 
niture than of actual excess of any kind, Excess in wine 
was indeed possible in Akragas aa in other places. A 
house in the city bore the name of the Trireme, on ac- 
count of the strange drunken fancy of some young men. 
It ‘is Timaios who tells how they got so drunk as to be- 
lieve that the house in which they were met was a ship 
in a storm, to throw out all the furniture to lighten the 
vessel, and to address the generals of the commonwealth 
who eame to restore order as if they had been gods of 
the sea, Otherwise the worst that we hear is that the 
Akragantines from their boyhood wore soft clothing and 
gold ornaments; their very flasks and scrapers were of 
gold, or at least of silver; their beds were of ivory’. 
Nothing worse is said of them, And the men who are 
described aa the wealthiest in Akragas are also, from 
Empedoklés himself onwards’, emphatically described as 
the most bountiful *, 

Among these the name of Gellias is the one round 
which the grestest measure of abiding fame has gathered5, 
His wine-cellars, as described by one who hud seen them, 


* See the story quoted from Tiuaos § Tavpoperirys in Athénaios, i. 5. 
There ia something not « little comic in the address to the oxpargyot Aa 
Asdper Tpiraves. It almost reminds one how Licins, in the state of an ass 
(Lucian, Lucius 28), speaks of mares as al ry femur -yuraixes, 

2 Died. xiii. 825 dre 58 oxA yor wal Anedtous Spyupais re wal xpworis 
xecpevor, Zilinn, V. H. sii, 295 Mey R Tyaios Ere wal dpyupais Anpdéors 
al orheyyiow Iypivro wal Wegarriver wives dxov Shas. Where did 
Diodéros find the gold thingy? 

* See above, pp. 350, 353, 

* Dioddres (xiii, 82) quoter s verse of Empedoklés himself, in which he 
calls his countrymen, 

fdvew aldoie Aipdves, xaxdrgtos deripee, 

© He is Tellias in other writers, as the manuscripta of Athénsiog, i. 5; 
Souidas in TeAd‘os; Eustathics, Ou. ili. 350. He is Gillias in Val. Max. 
iv. 8. 
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might have tempted all Carthage to come and fight for czar. vm. 


the mastery of a city where such spoil could be found. 
‘Three hundred jars cut out of the rock held each a hundred 
amphorai; they were fed from a swimming-bath—so it 
is called—which held a thousand’. But all this store 


was not for the use of Gellias himself. His open-handed His hos- 
bounty to strangers could be surpassed only by that of 


the Scandinavian worthy who built his house over the 
highway, so that men were constrained to enter it. 
The slaves of Gellias were stationed at the gates of 
the city to bid all who came in to some or other of 
the guesten-halls of their master’, When five hundred 
horsemen—in war-time one would think—came from the 
mother-city Gela in the winter-tide, Gellias lodged both 
men and horses, and gave changes of raiment to the 
riders. The man of such wealth and bounty was small 
of stature and ill-favoured in face. But he could serve his 
country, not ouly with an open hand but with a resdy 


wit. Sent on an embassy to the Sikel commonwealth of Hismission 


Centuripa, his appearance caused as much merriment in rie’ 
the assembly of thet city as the Greek of Lucius Postamius 
caused in the assembly of politer Taras. ‘The Akragantine 
envoy excused himsclf by saying that it was the custom 
of the commonwealth which he represented to send their 
goodliest citizens as envoys to great and honourable cities, 


4 ‘The description in Diod. xiii. 83 is maid to come from the personal wit- 
ness of Polykletios ; TeAdeAceros ty rai loroplaus Ugnydrai wept 100 xara 
ry olslay mibcdivos, Keyan ds Bausvavros abrod arsarevoudvon by’ Arpé-yarri 
‘reBeapneérar, One doxs not see how any known Polykleitos can have 
served at Akragas in the days ofGellias, Perhaps it should be Polykritos, 
who may have done so in Lis youth. ‘See Brunet de Preido (23). Whoever 
he was, he eaw the xorvuBh@par ewonienlrny, xepodrar dppoptie xsAlovs, 
2g Fe nv joaw als rods eldovs yiveadar. 

2 Dod. u.s. He had xard rijy oleiay gevavas wdelovs. Valerius Maxi- 
aus (iv. 8) quarters some in nrbani penatay, in “rustica teota” 

* This is the favourite story of all, which Diodéros quotes from the 
fifteenth took of Timaice, It is told by Athénaios, Eustathios, and Valerius 
‘Maximus, in the passages already referred to, 
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cise. v, To such people as those of Centuripa they sent men on 
their own level, like himself !, 

Uusire This story is told simply as a personal anecdote of 

folationsot Gellias, But it has another value, Gellias is addressing 

Grecksand g Sikel assembly. Provoked by the behaviour of his 
hearers, he speaks to them with scorn; but he does not 
call them barbarians, Centuripa, receiving an Akragantine 
envoy in its public assembly, must have made some pro- 
gress in the adoption of Greek political life. It is at least 
implied that the Gresk speech of Gellias was understood 
by his hearers, This is our only glimpse of Gellias in any 
political aspect. In his splendour and bounty to his own 
people, if he stood foremost, he did not stand alone. The 

Other vich rich men of Akragas are spoken of ae doing, each according 

ment his measure, very much the same us he did, They 
lived, we are told, after the manner of the old times, kindly 
towards all men’, It is a kindred picture to a well-known 
contrast in oar own land, Each wealthy Akragantine 
citizen seems to have 





“Kept up an old house at » bountiful old rate;” 
but even at Akragas the sons were sometimes inclined to 
fall away from the virtues of their fathers. 
Ant: _Next in honour to Gellias was Antisthenés, who bore as 
his surname the name of the mother-land of his mother- 
Eu a, City, Rhodes ® ‘The splendour of his daughter's wedding- 
wediing, feast was renowned in the amnals of Akragas. All the 
citizens were feasted, each man in the street where he 
lived. The special wedding company consisted of the 
whole equestrian order of the city, with many guests from 
other places. Eight hundred chariots followed the bride. 


1 Diod. xii, 83 | 8x lp dau ras ‘Anparyarrivoss mpds pdv rds dxiBéfous 
wines droarénae rods eparierous 1 xéANCL, mplr 8 ras taxcords wat Nay 
irene, Syoioes. 

9 Th; dpxainiis nad grdovdipdnran Spsdodvres, 

3 Tb, B4; ‘AvrirOérns 3 Erucadotpevos "Pébios, 
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All the altars in the temples and in the streets throughout 
the city were piled with wood ; in all the workshops heaps 
of branches were got together. At the appointed moment, 
when fire shot up from the akropolis, all were kindled, and 
the whole city seemed ablaze. The streets could hardly 
hold the crowds that passed to and fro to gaze at and to 
admire the magnificence of Antisthenés*, But the maker 
of all this splendour was no tyrant, no lord, no oligarch, 
but the citizen of a democracy who knew his place as 
such. At Akragas, as elsewhere, wealth and high position 
sometimes led men into insclence and wrong. Even the 
son of Antisthents did not always walk in the ways of his 
father. He coveted the land of a poorer citizen, and strove 
to make him sell it against his will. His father rebuked 
him; but the son still wont on in his course of wrong. 
At last Antisthenés told him that, if he honestly wished 
for the land, he should strive to make his neighbour richer 
rather than poorer. If the owner of the land were en- 
riched, he might himself Legin to wish for a larger estate, 
and might be willing to sell the smaller one in order to 
buy it®. 

Stories like these go far to set before us the Akragas 
of the fifth century before our sera as coming nearer than 
most cities to the state of the ideal commonwealth where 

“The rich man heped the poor, 
And the poor nan loved the great.” 
The fate that before long came on Akragas may have 
made “ the brave days of old” stand out in later memory 
“in brighter colours than really belonged to them. Still 
everything leads us to think that the Greek cities of Sicily 
did at this time come more nearly to carrying out the 


1 Diiod. xii. 84: rols Und rv doragrnlaw Saue oxibaras Kol wdnuaribas, 
wet. 

1 Tbs fh aby dns dpe aia 1 corer she oh ie 
ai Iqudown nara 70 éfijs obo, 
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republican ideal than was at all common earlier or later. 
But it did not come into men’s minds at Akragas, any 
more than anywhere else at that day, to look on citizen- 
ship as a gift to be lavished on every man who chose to 
come and dwell within the walls of the city. The figures 
that are given us as the census of Akragas at this time 
need some commentary, It is clear that the citizens were 
but a small part of the dwellers within its vast cireuit, We 
are told that: the number of citizens was twenty thousand, 
that the number of citizens and resident strangers together 


* was two hundred thousand’, One account indeed swells 


the total to the incredible amount of eight hundred 
thousand®, Setting aside this last palpable exaggeration, 
of the smaller numbers it is clear that the twenty thousand 
are the citizens of fall age qualified to vote; the women 
and children of citizen families are not reckoned. The 
reckoning in short gives the result of the official roll of 
citizens. The other figure is most likely a guess, meant to 
take in the women and children of the strangers. These 
last were doubtless a large class; a city like Akragas 
offered many temptations to men to eettle there, even in 
the inferior condition of metoitoi. Still the number is 
great; and in any case the slaves are not reckoned. These 
last must have been plentiful in Akragas, even though the 
momentary glut of them after the victory of Himera may 
not represent their normal numbers, Largely through 
their toil, the city was rich in everything, not only in the 
two great objects of her trade with Africa, but in all that 
made Sikeliot wealth. ‘The stream of Akragas was sung 
of as the,stream by whose banks the goodly flocks of sheep 


1 Diod. xii 





1" keeivor “ydp Dv xpbrov ‘Axparyarrivos piv Foay wAelar 
‘ray dapupiaw, av Oi rots KaraKoiot féves ode tAdrrovs av elkacs puprddar, 
* Ding. Laort, vil. 3. 73 Méyay 82 rv "Axphyerre eleedy [BuneBowde] 
not Merapira, ined pupddes abriv kargeou bylofrovra. TlorayiAla 
sounds like » sister of Undecimilla, 
3 See above, p. 224. 
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were nourished}. ‘The horses of Akragas won victories in 
the games of Old Greece, and bore the warriors of the city Hom 
to battle. At Akragas, as at Syracuse, the chief military 
strength lay in the horsemen, the sure sign of a wealthy 
city. But Syracuse had also the fleet that lay in her 
double harbour, and we hear of no triremes sailing forth 
from the haven at the common mouth of Hypsis and 
Akragas. 





OF Symeuse we have no euch sct picture as that which 
is given us of Alragas, because, as Syracuse was not in 
this age overthrown by barbarians, there was not the same 
call to contrast the by-gone times with the present, The 
Syracusans, like the other Sikelicts, shared the love of 
good cheer with the Akmguntines. A Syracusan table 
became a proverb? On the other hand some forms of 
luxury are said to have been discouraged. Excess of 
apparel in both sexes was forbidden on the penalty of 
being set down as given up to an evil life’, The god- 
desses of Sicily, the patronesses of the house of Deino- 
ments, were at their Syracusan Thesmophoria worshipped 
with rites, learned, one would say, from the older folk of 
Sicily, which pointed to them as powers of nature and 





1 Pind. Pyth. xii. 
+. dr! Bydeus txt yqroB5rov 
vale “Axpd-yayros éétyaroy Konévar, 

# Athen, xii, 343 BeBbnrox 3 sal wept rpupihy Zueediral re wal Zupa~ 

low, ds Kal Aperopdens gnaty & Aarraddiour 

GX 0d yap tuade TaBr? kyo wévmovros, AAA pwaARov 

ive, Erect? Ger wands Zvpaxoatan rphxeCar 

ZvBaptridés x ebuxies sad Xiov ty Aaxavay. 
‘Ho goos on to quoto beth the Republic of Plato and the falso Epistles. So 
Bupacovela rpéne{a Zenob. v. 945 Zed) tphnefa Diogen. viii. 7; Greg. 
Oyp. iii, 68; Apost, xy. 48. 

* Athénsios (xii, 20) quotes the twenty-fifth book of the History of 
‘Phylarchos (see C. Miller, i. 347) in the third century for these sumptuary 
Jawa. A chaste women had to dress very simply. No new Aquapéraoy 
could have been coined, 
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of growth? One hardly knows whether it is with any 
special allusion that Xenophén brings in a Syracusan at 
his banquet as the master of a small travelling company 
whose performances supply Sokratés with some subjects 
of discourse?, The last moral at least of the piece is 
a healthy one. 

Of the fondness of the Sikeliots generally for good 


‘and other Cheer of all kinds, above all for the fish of their bountiful 


meats. 


‘The para. 
site. 


seas, the comic poets are full. Epicharmos of course gave 
them the start. At the rich stores which the Deipno- 
sophist has drawn from the comedy of Hébé’s Wedding we 
have already glanced’, To any but either a professed 
deipnosophist or a professed ichthyologist the wealth of 
names is baffling. One dainty which etill coems strange 
to the new-comer in Sicily was already in vogue. The 
cuttlefish, different species of it, it may be supposed, appears 
under more than one name, More striking perhaps than 
the bill of fare at this divine banquet is a fragment cf 
another comedy, in which we see that the parasite, the 
diner-cut, was already a well-known character in the Syre- 
ensan society of the fifth century. He ate much; he 
drank much ; in return he praised his host, and made much 
merriment for the company generally, The Wedding cf 

\ Athsnsios, xi, 55, and of vol. L p 489. 

2 See the Suumiaioy of Xenophin almoat throughont. 

* See above, p. 285. ‘The fragmenta of “H8ns -yduos come from various 
books of Athénaios, chiefly the third and the seventh. In the passage 
quoted in iii. 30, the poet saya of his own menu ; 

ra Bedeiy ply ton yoderd, xaragayeiy 3° ebpapia, 
* Ath, vii, to7; 
ivmol re onmia Te wai roraval rev6ides. 

5 Athsnaios (vi. 28; Lorens, 226) quotes the verses straight from the 
“EAeir of Kpicharmos, and blames Karytios of Pergamon for aying that 
Alexis was the first to bring the parssite on the stage. He describes him- 
welf 5 







eumtanvies 1 Véivri, endlane Be? pbrov, 
al 7G ya 4) AivTe KoDOY Det wadeiy. 
raved 8 xapleis elpl nal worl wohdy 
dara wal tiv toriirr? train, 
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Heébé was, it is plain, specially designed to be great on the case. vr. 
subject of cookery. We need not infer that Hierén with pares 
all his poets around him dined daily on the scale of the 
bridegroom Héraklés. More perhaps is learned from casual 
notices in writera of other lands. Even Athens, through 

the mouth of her comic poets, could acknowledge the 

skill of her Sicilian enemy in providing some special 
forms of good cheer. Hermippos, in mock heroics, calls 

on the Muses who have their dwelling on Olympos. to 
celebrate, among the choicest things of every corner of 

the globe, the cheese and the swine of Syracuse*. Philé- Sicilian 
mén, in a later day, sang also of the cheese of Sicily, “*** 
along with its varied garments, and with its doves—those 
perhaps of Eryx? In on intermediate age of Attic Witness of 
comedy it was a Sicilian cheese for the purloining of which fiat 
the thievish dog was arraigned before the Aristophanic 
tribunal, Sicily itself—the triangle having become a 
round—appears in the same play as the mortar in which 

its own cheese and other dainties were to be brayed 
together *, The folk of Sicily spoke of the salt sea itself 

as sweet when it supplied them with so many good 


1 Athen. i 495 
re viv yee, Modeas OMSyma Bayar? Exovgas, 
2 ob vavernpet Aidrvars in’ olvora xévror 
B00" dai! drOpdarous Beip’ ffyarye vni pedalrg, 
In the midst of the list we find 
al 8 Zupdxovaas ois mat ruply raplxovar. 
* Ub, xiv. 76; Enel 2& wal Zucedlar abynua rpopadis He kort, giAci, Aefo- 
pey 7 weph Tepar, Gidhunw udv yap ty 7H éxcypagonéry Tuwerinp 
yb mpérepor piv Yopqy Thy Zwedlay 
Q roir’ dadraxroy abrd robs rupods oid 
warote Ine Taira xpoverlOyy dennods 
Ipdria reorla? a Abyor rie Ziceued. 
‘The doves come in only in a glos. The rpogaXis (jv. 32) was a kind of 
cheese. Cf. also Antiphanés, as quoted in i. 27. 
+ Wasps, 837, 804. 
4‘ Sicily is anid to de the Oreia dy mixdy in Wasps, 294. Cf. Peace, 
aH 1h Zueria, cat od 0°, dis Uxbrrvocs, 
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cur. vi things}, The rivers also furnished their share. The sea- 


Fish, 


Comforts. 


urchins from the rock of Sicily, whichever of the headlands 
of our island best deserves that name’, the huge tunny 
from Pachynos’, the sword-fish from Peloris *, the eels, the 
lampreys, the special fish of Symaithos ‘—on all these the 
cooks of Sicily practised their art with a skill which was 
renowned throughout the Greek world®, Yet there were 
those, even in the island itself, who ventured to set up their 
private tastes against the general verdict of mankind’. 
The wine of King Pollis may ke too early for our time’, 
and another wine that bore the name of the Mamertine 
lords of the strait must be too te, ‘The haven of Lily- 
baion seems not to have as yet become the centre of the 
trattic which has grown to so great a scale in later days. 
Nor was Sicily behind in other comforts and pleasures 
of life besides those which directly ministered to the satis- 


2 Ath. xii, 15; Gab67ro1 Dé claw et rug Kal al ray Zwedy [he means 
RweNerror] rpiwefat, olruves wal Thy wep! abrols dédurray Akyovuwr erat 
qpuncian, xalporres volt af adrie yeroudrous Wlonacir, be noi Krdapxor dv 
lusty Blow. 
2 °Th. if 4s of 8 [yi] det 705 oxortAcu rhs Zuedias xovdlas Avrucol. 
2 Tb, 6; raw Mayurndy Gérven rds irpealas. So iii, 85 Archestratos of 
Gela (or of Kaiagela, Ath. vii, 96, cf, vol. i. p. 400) 6 weprAeicas Ty 
olkoupdery yaorpds fvena wel ror bed yaordpe, $qat 
kal Zuehed Oivw rhyaxor 
runfey, 
* Athen, vii. 96. Archestrates approves of th» aword-fish of Byzan- 
tium ; but he adds, 








fort 8 widrds 
dy nop0n@ xpds dxpaio Tedapuitos rpoxoaiot. 
Shell-fish from Peltris were not equally good; i. 6. 
* Athi. 6. 
* Ath. xiv, 72, 81, In the latter place Antiphates, arauriy trois Zue- 
ARE ere ay ih rdais Biblia 
Borrds BuBpeppartdss, 
7 Archestrates (Ath. vii. 86) gives fire lines to denounce the Syracussn 
‘and the Italiot in this charactor ; 
of -yip éxiaravia xpyoTois oxevatéper Ixdis. 
‘Thoy seem to have cooked the fish with the locsl cheese. 
# See above, p. 8 * Athi az. 
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faction of the palate. Sicilian beds and Sicilian cushions cuar, vit. 
were renowned!, Of Sicilian carriages we have heard 
already, not without a hope that in that matter at least 

a tradition of ancient days may still survive?, From Game. 
Sicily, from the Sikel rather than the Sikeliot, came the 
game of fotalos, and the technical Janguage of that 
game has helped us somewhat in tracing out the ancient 
speech of the island®, And to the sterner sports of the 
great: Hellenic. festivals Sicily is said to have contributed 

a special form of wrestling, which bore the Sicilian 
name +, 





The reported luxury of the Sikeliot cities in this age is, 
in the double-edged saying of Empedoklés which has been 
already quoted, connected with one of their noblest tastes, 
They built their houses as if they were going to live for 
ever’, And if their houses, how much more their temples Buildin. 
and other public buildings. In some of tho Sikelict cities 
this was the most brilliant time of architectural splendour. 
At Syracuse indeed the greatest buildings which remain 
to tell their own story belong either to an earlier or to 
a later time. It is the theatre alone, as in its first 
estate a probable work of the first Hierbn®, which at all 
connects itself with our present time. But at Akragas 
and at Selinous the greatest of the existing buildings 
belong to the days of republican freedom and independence. 
At Akragas what the tyrant began the democracy went 


* Phrynichos in AUh. it. ag, 

2 Ath. i, 28 (eee above, p. 276) direoily after from Kritias; 

dra 8 yon Sunehds wore Bardvy re wplrioros, 
So vil. 26; 
4 Sucdunds dary worhoa ; Zaedueds, 

* Ath, 4,28; xv. 2. See vol. i. p. 490. 

4 Alan, V.H. xi, 1; "Opleadpos wdAqs bylvero vopoBérys, wal! kavrdy 
drwohoas ray Zixeddy rpbney cadovpevor wadaiew, Like the Cornish 
hug. 

* See atove, p. 391. * See above, p. 288. 

VoL, 1. pad 
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on with, ‘The series of temples that line the southern 
wall are due to an impulse which began under Thérén and 
went on to the days of the Carthaginian siege. Of the 
greatest among them, the temple of Olympian Zeus, this 
is literally true. There can be little doubt that it was 
begun as one of the thank-offerings after the victory of 
Himera, and it is certain thatat the coming of Hannital 
and Himilkén it was still so far imperfect that the roof 
was not yet added, It was therefore in building during 
a time of more than seventy years, years which take in the 
whole of the brilliant days of Akragantine freedom and 
well-being. To the same period also belong the other 
temples in the lower city, temples which abide above 
ground either standing or in ruins, while the older temples 
in the akropolis have to be looked for underneath buildings 
of later ages’, It was a grand conception to line the 
southern wall, the wall most open to the attacks of mortal 
enemies, with this wonderful series of holy places of the 
divine protectors of the city. It was a conception due, we 
may believe, in the first instaneg, to Thérdn, but which the 
democracy fully entered into and carried out, The two 
best preserved of the range stand to the east; one indeed 
occupies the south-eastern corner of the fortified enclosure. 
It holds @ strong and lefty site on the rock, where the 
huge masses of stone have been hurled wildly down, as if 
they had been parts of a wall of man’s building. This 
is the temple which, without either authority or like 
lihood, is known as that of the Lakinian Héra, but which 
various scholars, equally without any certain evidence, have 
assigned to Démétér, to Apollin, or to Poseidén’, Like 


1 Diodéros (aill. 82) says distinctly, 1) ofy ’OAduriov wldroy AapBdvew 
ri bpopiy 3 addeuos ixdavaer” Uf 0 vis nOheon Karaceapelcns, odbénore 
Garrepor toxueay *Axparyavrive: rédos Emitiivas To%e olKoBophyaa. 

* See above, pp. 67, 79, 145+ 

4 Seo Schubring, Akragas, 45,61; Holm, G. 8. 295, 440. One cannot 
doubt that the story in Cicero de Inv. ii, 1 is the genuine one, not that in 
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the rest, it overlooks the ground between the city and the cuar, vu. 
sea; but it has its own special view of the valley of the 
Akragas and of the height immediately above it. 
‘Next in order to the west comes the temple which bears The so- 
a name not only unlikely, but altogether impossible and 24, 1... 
unmeaning, the so-called temple of Concord?, No reason- 
able guess can be made at its pagan dedication; in the 
fifteenth century of our era it followed the far earlier 
precedent of the temples in the akropolis, It became the The church 
church of Saint Gregory, not of any of the great pontiffs Gregny, 
and doctors of the Church, but of the local bishop whose 
full description as Saint Gregory of the Turnips can hardly 
be written without a smile*, The peristyle was walled 
up, and arches were cut through the walls of the cea, 
exactly as in the great church of Syracuse. Saint Gregory 
of Girgenti plays no such part in the world’s history as 
was played by the Panagia of Syracuse; we may therefore 
be more inclined to extend some mercy to the Bourbon 
king who set free the columns as we now see them. When 
he had gone so far, one might even wish that he had gone 
on to wall up the arches, In each of the former states of 
the building there was a solid wall somewhere to give 
shelter from the blasts which sweep round this exposed 
spot. As the building now stands, it is, after the Athenian 
house of Thésens and Saint George, the hest preserved 
Greek temple in being. Like its fellow to the east, it is a 
building of moderate size, of the middle stage of Doric, 
with columns less massive than those of Syracuse and 


Pliny, N. H, xxv. 36. The Lakinian Héra, at home st Kroton, could 
have no place at Alrages. It one degree more out of place whem 
oral writer turns ** Juno Lacinia” into“ Giunone Laucina.”” 

+ Schubring, 32 The good Fazello (1, 248) is answerable for the name 
Concordia, on the strength of an inscription resorting a Concordia between 
‘the communes of Agrigentam and Lilybeum ia Romaa times, Amico 
Gi 274) know better. 

+ He ia “ Sanctus Gregorius de Rapia” ia Pazello, i. 248. 
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Corinth, less slender than those of Nemea. Again to the 
west stood a temple of greater size, nearly ranging in scale 
with the Athenian Parthenén, which is assigned, with far 
more of likelihood than the other names, to Héraklés}. 
Save one patched-up column standing amid the general 
rain, it has, in the language of the prophet, become heaps. 
All that is left is a mass of huge stones, among which 
we can see the mighty columns, fallen, each in its place, 
overthrown, it is clear, by no hand of man but by those 
powers of the nether world whose away is felt in every 
comer of Sicilian soil. 

"These three temples form a continuous range along the 
eastern part of the southern wall of the city. ‘To the wast 
of them, parted from them by a gate, which, in Roman 
times at least, bore, as at Constantinople and Spalato, the 
name of Golden, rose the mightiest work of Akragantine 
splendour and devotion, the great Olympieion itself, Of 
this gigantic building, the vastest Greek temple in Europe?, 
we happily have somewhat full descriptions from men who 
had looked at it, if not in the days of its full glory, yet at 
least when it was a house standing up, and nob a ruin. As 
it now lies, a few great fragments of wall still standing 
amid confused heaps of fallen stones, of broken columns 
and capitals, no building kindles a more earnest desire to 
see it as it stood in the days of its perfection, It is not 
only the vastness of scale, but the strangeness of design, 
which awakens our curiosity to see this huge temple as its 
designers meant it to be. ‘The Olympicion of Akragas was 
from the beginning in nearly the same case as that to which 
the changes of the fifteenth century brought the temple 

+ Schubring, 49, 62. 

* Dicd, 2: wk porres dy ribv by ZweAlg wal rois turds ode dAdyan dy 
igvyepbira: ecik 8 phys0ee he Pecacheinss.. Bs Polghlin: te: 244 3-108 
Aids 'Odvpmion vebs ovvrédciar priv obs etdxper, ward 52 ry ImRoddy wal rd 


wby os of8' dnote rv kara Thy "EAAda Bore? delzeodat. I believe the 
temple of Artemis at Ephesos alone is grester. 
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which became the church of Saint Gregory. One ancient ar. v1. 
observer remarks that, while other temples either have a 7s hale 
simple wall or else are surrounded by columns, this one has 

the wall and the columns built in one piece, That is, the 
building is what is technically called pseudoperipteral. There 

is no real peristyle, no ranges of columns standing free and 
surrounding the ella. Instead of such a range, there was 

» solid wall with half-columne attached; and the same 
arrangement was repeated inside on the walls of the celle 

itself. One would like to know the cause of what seems 

so strange a caprice; one would like to judge for oneself 
whether the effect, on so vast a scale, was really so bad as 

one would expect it to be. It was out of engaged columns of 

this kind that the graceful ornamental areades of medieval 
architecture took their origin. ‘The great house of Zeus at ‘The giants. 
Akragas was marked also by another strange feature, Our 
informant mentions the sculptures in the two pediments, 

the war of gods and giants to the east, the taking of Troy 

to the west. He says nothing of the giants who were there 

in person, the giants who survive in the arms of modern 
Girgenti, the giants one of whom still lies in his broken 

pieces among the ruins of the temple. Yet it is certain 

that, in some pari or other of the Olympieion, perhaps in 

an upper story of the ce/la, these huge figures were set to 
discharge the duty of columns in bearing up an entabla~ 

ture®, The taste of such an arrangement is open to debate. 
Certainly giants are better fitted for such a work than the 
maidens who are condemned to it in the Athenian Erech- 
theion. But whst in the small seale of the Erechtheion 


1 Diod. xiii. $2; rar Grow f pdxpe rolxaw rods veids oleoBouotyraw 4 xioes 
rods onecbs repAapBarbyrav, ober txarlpas rovray perlyer ray brosréceay. 
crvgroBouoivro “lp of xloves rols rolxow, EaBer pdy srporryihoy, 7) 8° by7ds 


108 ved txovres rerpeyvor, 
* Schubring, 57. Isis passing strange that Diodéros does not mention 


tho ginnte. They can havo nothing to do with the wyarrowaxle in the 
pediment. 
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might pass for a graceful fancy must have had another 
look in the vast pile of the Olympicion. Not one of the 
giants is now standing in his place; nor is the wall, 
raised on its many steps, anywhere standing high enough 
to show more than a small piece of the halé-columns, those 
half-columns in the depth of whose flutings a man might 
stand!, But many of their vast capitals lie around, and 
nothing about the temple more deeply impresses us with 
the feeling of prodigious size. In the most brilliant age 
of Hellenic art and Hellenic freedom it was the pride of 
Akragas to have raised a house of the chief Helenic god, 
which, in vastness, if not in beauty, outdid the elder works 
of Poseidénia and the contemporary works of Athens. 

‘The half-columns of the Olympicion appear again on 
a very small scale in the temple of Asklépios which stands 
outside the southern wall, between the city and the sea. 
The ordinary arrangement of columns appears in the temple 
which forms the eastem finish of the whole series of build- 
ings along the southern wall. This is a smaller temple 
assigned to the Dioskouroi, Kastor and Polydeukés, where 
four of the fallen columns have been set up in modem 
lines, with doubtful accuracy but with a good general 
effect, Hard by, between the temple and the wall, are 
the remains of a smaller building with columns; some say 
another temple, some say @ sto, On the western side uf 
the city, near the path looking down on the deep ravine 
between the enlarged Akragas and the nekropolis, stand 
yet two columns, still of Doric style, bub which are held to 
belong to a later date than that of which we are speaking. 
They bear the name of Héphaistos, perhaps rather of Latin 
Vulesnus. But for that name there seems no reason beyond 
the asumption that its site is the same as the Vulcanian 

“ Dind. with 82; 708 pv dewde pdpeon Lori abroe [rar doen] rope 


pipe wobin cleo, ead" ty ls ra Bagvouara Ware dvtpirrwver bvop 
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hill which has a place among the nataral wonders of the om. v1 
island", It stands quite apart from the southern range, 

which ends in the temple of the Tyndarids, if such it is. 

At that point we are near the south-western corner of the The fish- 
wall, and we look down on what once was the great arti- °™ 
ficial fish-pond, now a small and rich valley, thick set with 

trees, with holes or drains in its rocky sides, which pass 

for the famous Phaiakes*. 

Thie whole range of five temples, filling up, with in- Etect of 

tervals, the whole length of the south wall of Akragas, eTss* 
muat have formed, both from the height above and from 
the sea and the low ground below, a line of stately build- 
ings such as could hardly have had an equal elsewhere. 
‘We can form some notion of the effect of the range from 
the two which are nearly perfect. At the same time we 
must remember that, close to the wall as the temples were, 
their whole lower part must have been hidden in the 
southern view as long as the wall still rose to its full 
height. But the vast scale of the temple of Zeus must 
have raised that building high above all walls and bul- 
warks, Reared aloft on many steps, the house itself, its 
half-columns and their entablature, lifted the line of the 
cornice to a height above the roof-line of most English 
minsters. And yet, noble as the whole range must have 
been, it must have brought out the horizontal line to such 
an excess that we might have been tempted to ask for 
a Byzantine cupola, a Lombard campanile, or an English 
spire, to break it. 

‘While Akragas was rising these great works, Selinous Selinows, 
in no way lagged behind her. To the modem traveller 

1 Schubring (70) places this temple after the Carthaginian ‘There 
‘seems no reason to call it Vulcan,” beyond the aupposition that the place 
where it stands is the “collis Vulcanius” of Solinus (v, 23), where some 
miracles of the fire-god were wrought. 

1 See sbove, p. 231. It is at this point that Diodéros gives his second 
description. 
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the buildings of Selinous are, in their fallen state, the 
most impressive of all the great Sicilian monuments. 
And they raise our wonder higher than it is raised by 
the works of Syracuse and Akragas, when we remember 
that the city whose gigantic rains we are tracing ont 
could at no time have made the faintest clim to he 
deemed the first or cven the second of Sikeliot common- 
wealths, But Selinous, set free from her dependence on 
the barbarian, flourished like her sisters. She was rich and 


Gite ofthe prosperous, and while her citizens stinted not the adom- 
nun: 


ae 


‘The 
tomples of 
Selinous, 


ment of their own houses 4, still less did they stint the honcur 
of the gods, either on their own soil br among the holy 
places of Old Greece. At Pythd they dedicated the local 
plant in gold?; at Olympia they had a treasure-house of 
theit own, where men saw the graven form of Dionysos, 
with his face, hands; and feet, wrought in ivory?. On 
their own hills they reared those famous temples on whose 
ruins we still gaze with awe, and within whose walls 
they stored the wealth of the gods and of the commm- 
wealth‘, It is one of those small details which bring us 
nearer to the times of which we write, when we find 
that modern research has actually brought to light the 
cash-box of » Selinuntine temple *. 

OF the general position of the temples of Selinous we 
have already spoken, as well as of those wonderful efforts 


 Diod, xiii. 445 of Serwoirrise naz’ tacivovs robs xplvous ebBaiporodvres. 
Tn g7 he again speak of } dy vale olxiase sbSainorla, and of the temples and 
‘ty airels eaSiepapden rodvrérea. 

* Seo vol. i. p. 42. 

» Pansanins, vi. 19. 75 Senedubrar 2 Zedwowrlovs dvkorjoay py 
Kapxpisrios worduq" apiv B21) Thy svptopay yertodar oguat, yoavpdv 79 ky 
“OAvprig Aut Eroiqcay. He goes on to speak of the statue, 

# Diod. xilt, 375 4 ty rote vacls radupayém worvréAca. Ta Thucydides 
(ol. 20) Nikina weoune to contrast the practice of Selinous in this miniter 
‘with that of Syracuse, After speaking of tho resouross of both, he adds, 
xphuaré 7! fxovn, 7A pdy Tea, ri Bi wal by role Lepads dort Zedwourrlas. 

* Beondorf, Motopen, 20, 
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of early sculpture which date from the first days of the czar. vm. 
city? The advance in the graver’s art can hardly any- Sculpture, 
where be better studied than at Selinous, or, to speak more 

traly, among those works of Selinuntine art which are now 

to be seen, not in their own homes, but in the old dwelling- 

place of the Phomician. One of the temples on the eastern ewlier 
hill, assigned to the days of Hierin of Syracuse, the days 

of the recovered Hellenic freedom of Selinous, showed in 

the forms of Héraklés and the fighting Amazin a stage of 

art far in advance of Medousa and the Kerképes, but 

which had not yet reached the full perfection of the central 

years of the century’, Lastly we come to the great days ard later. 
of all, the days whose fragmentary story we are telling, the 

days when Selinous dedicated her offerings for victory 

over her nameless enemy®. ‘Then was carved the form 

of the sitting Zeus unveiling—it may be Haré it may 

be some other—and that of Aktaién torn in pieces by 

his hounds, in a style which only the skill of Pheidias 

eould outdo‘, The quarries of Campobello® had small 

rest in the days of Selinuntine freedom. They had to 
furnish stone without stint for the great temple on the 
eastern hill, perhaps a third Olympieion, less vast but more 
graceful than its Akragantine rival, but which was, like 

that rival, hindered by the Punie invader from ever reaching 

its full perfection, ‘There indeed we see the Pillars of the 

Giants standing in every stage of workmanship, here 
unfluted, here fully fluted, here with the drums standing 

ready to receive that last finish on the many smooth faces 

ofa polygon, And in one small temple in the akropolis Mixtare of 
proof has been found how litile the great builders of Greece “™&™ 
really held themselves bound by the fetters of pedantic 

rules, The newly-invented Ionic capital was set to bear 


* See vol. p. 424. 2 Benndorf, Tab. VII; Holm, G. 8. i, 247. 


+ See abore, p. 330. * Benndorf, Tab. VII, IX, 
* See vol. i ps 424: 
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the familiar Doric entablature?, So, ages after, the Roman 
arch of triumph in the Alpine Augusta shows columns 
crowned with the full-grown foliage of Corinth, but which 
bear up the frieze with its triglyphs which would not be 
out of place in Selinous itself 2. 

The buildings on the western hill doubtless also belong 
to our period. But they still need the careful exami- 
nation which those on the akropolis and the easter hill 
have already received. The apparent arch may be seen 
there, a3 well as on the hill of Eryx; but we shall find 
it im later work at Selinous also. Till something more 
has been brought to light, we may be allowed to guess 
that the newly-found Propylaia led the way to the house 
of the goddesses of Sicily. To the dedication of the other 
temples our only elne seems to be an inscription which 
seems to show that the two most ennobling coneeptions of 
Greek mythology, Phoibos Apollon and Pallas Athéné, 
received in Selinous a joint worship*®, We have seen a 
work of primitive Selinuntine art in which Athéné herself 
appears in a guise which we can only call grotesque‘, We 
should be loth to believe that the Apollén of Selinows 
appeared, as he did in ancestral Megara, in a lower form 
still, either in a form which in his own day suggested the 
works of Egypt, or of a hue which might now suggest 
Our Lady of Einsiedeln ®. 


+ Holm, G8. i. 294. 
* See Architectural and Historical Sketches, p. 310. 
4 Sco the fragmont of tho inscription in Bonndorf, 35; 
. - MAONOSMATANOS, 
ANAIA3. 
That is quite enough. 

* Benndorf, Metopen, Tab. II. 

+ Benndorf (36) sends us to the temple of Apollon at the elder Megara, 
as decribed by Paussnins, i, 42. . He there says that the god, in his 
charactor as Thier und Acxarggéper, roi Alywerios pidiora tnleca 
fodvou ty 8 "Aporyérny Uxovoud(ovanr, Alyworunois tpyas tory Suo0s 
&Bivov 8 wivra duotos wexoinrar. One trembles for the dyaAudnioy of 
the "Aporyérps at Naxos, Vol. i. p. 326. 
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By the time that we have now reached the Sikeliot omar. +1. 
cities had grown to that stage of artistic developement: or Private 
artistic luxury in which works of painting and sculpture fna 
are no longer only the solemn ornaments of the temple or “*"* 
the prytancion, but have become part of the pleasure or 
pride of private dwellings. The traffic between Carthage 
and Akragas seems to have awakened artistic tastes in the 
Punic mind, and in the day of Punic victory the pictures 
and statues which abounded in the houses of the wealthy 
Akragantines were reckoned among the most precious 
parts of the spoil’, But Sicily does not directly con- 
tribute many great names to the history of the kindred 
art, Damophilos of Himera passed for a teacher of Zeuxis Demophi- 
himself. We are used to great length of life in many of mers, f. 
the worthies of our story; but it is a little startling to hear ?.° #6 
that the master of Zeuxis, with his colleague Gorgasos, 
painted the Romaa temple which was vowed by Aulus Postu- 
mius, victorat Rogillus?. But a temple of Cores, Libor, and 
Libera, was a specially fitting field for a Sicilian artist, 
and chronology may be appeased by the easy conjecture 
that the painting of the temple and the Greek letters 
which recorded the names of the artists came a generation 
or two later than the building itself. As marking a tie 
between the land of the Latin and the land of the Sikel, a 


1 Diod. xiii. go calls Akragas sAovowrdmny axed8v rv rére "EAAnvibar 
rodeaw yeyornsdryy tai raira ray by abr} pudoradgoivrey es wavroiay 
karaskevacpiraw modvrénciay, He goes on; Kol yp ypapal mopnindds 
Thpebqoor ds dxpor iememompérar mat mwtoiwy dvbpdrraw pdurixves 
Bedqmourryniver tmepiryar bpibpir. 

2 Plin. N. H. xxxv. 45; “Plast Incdatissimi fuere Damorhilus et 
Gorgasus, iidemque pictores, qui Cereris edem Rome ad circum maximum 
utroque genere artis sum excoluerunt . .. Ante hane mdem Tuscanien, 
omnis in mdibus fuisie auctor est M. Varro.” On the dedication see 
Dionysios, vi. 17, 94. It was dedicated Aijanrpe wal Aioviop wat Képy. It 
stood till the time of Augustus (Tac, Ann. ii. 49), and was reiedicated 
Av. 17" Liboro Libermque et Cereri.” 

Démophilos of Himera appesrs as an alternative master of Zeusis in 
Pliny, N, H. xxxv, 36. 
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cur, vit, tie at once historical, artistic, and mythological, the interest 
of the story is not small. The renowned pupil of Damo- 
philos, we may safely affirm, painted no picture for any 

Worksof Hér of Akragas!; but in the sister art more than one 

Sigg" work of Myrén found its way into Sicily. In the small 
temple of Asklépios outside the wall of Akragas Verres 
found a bronze statue of Apollon, with Myrdn’s name 
wrought in silver letters on the thigh. It was the gift of 
the younger Publius Scipio ; and to be his gift implies 
that it was, like the real or pretended bull of Phalaris, 
part of the spoil of Akragas brought back to its own 
home*, In the lesser branches of art Sicily most likely 

Vases. worked for herself; the painting of vases reached its 
height at the time with which we are now dealing. 


We have already brielly referred to the rise of rhetoric 
as an art in the Sikeliot commonwealths after the driving 
out of the tyrants*, We have heard of Korax and Tisias, 
and Tisias has the credit of being one master of the 


Gorcus df famous Gorgias, as Empedoklés was another’, Gorgias 
Lemntioo! of Leontinel, if we can accept dates which sober writers 


380 have accepted, was the most long-lived of the long-lived 
worthies of Sicily ®, In the term of a hundred and eight 


1 See above, p. 402. 

* Cie. Verr. iv. 43; Agrigento nonne ejaadem P. Scipionis monumen- 
tum, signum Apollinis pulcherrimum, cujus in fomine literuliy uinutia 
argentela nomen Myronia erst insoriptum, ex Maculapii religicsissimo 
feno sustalisti!” He mentions other statues which Scipio brought back 
from Carthage; but they need not all have beon of the same antiquity. 
‘There waa (iv.2) anocher work of MyrOn in the posession of Gsius Heius, 
“Mamertinus,” marble Erésand n bronze Héraklés in one. 

* Boo aboro, p. 329: * Diog. Lnerb. viii. 2. 3. 

* Holm (i. 435) svems not to doubt. Diogenés (a. x.) gives him 109 
years, Lucian (Macrobii, 23) cute him dewn to 108; but ads, rpopie 
dwoaxdpevor irededrnae, like Tmokeatés, when ten yearsyounger. Paussniat 
(i. 17. 9) has the lowest figure, 105, Cicero (De Sen. 5) who gives him 
107, maker him work till the end, and ssy “Nihil habeo qued socusem, 
senectutem.” One may set this against Lucian’s story. 
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years, he could remember the joint day of Himera and omar. v1. 
Salamis, and he lived to hear how the banners of Syracuse 

were planted on the walls of Motya, and how the boundary 

of Hellas again fell back to the Halykos, He saw what, 

heside him, we hardly ventnre to call the old age af Xeno. 

phanés and Siménidés!, Te bad in Tsokratés a scholar 

who, if he had not so unfairly cut short his own term, 

might perhaps have rivalled his master in length of days. 

So long a life is happily divided between two marked Two 
periods of our story. His famous embassy to Athens stands Borgia” 
on tha boundary. ef those pitied, and Wequilly macki © Ml 
a division in his own life, Sixty years he spent in his 427, %0. 
native island. Having once pleyed a part in the general “73° 
affairs of Greece, he became for forty-eight years more 

a citizen of the wider world which he had helped to 

call into being®, In that chameter he has had the ill- 

Tuck to fall into the hands of one of the great dis- 

pensers of the world’s applause, ‘The name of Gorgias Corin 
is perhaps best known because he and his scholar Pélos 

of Akragas* were chosen by Plato as two of the many 
victims to be offered up to the glory of his own master. 

From one disciple of Sokratés we may appeal to another 

who knew the practical side of life somewhat better. 
Xenoplin has tald ue how the Boiotian Proxenos, wishing Gorge 
to make himself capable of great deeds, beeame a scholar $74,455 
of Leontine Gorgias, and tarried with him till he deemed 
himself fit to undertake the rule of men’. One may 


1 See above, p. 261. 

2 Plat. Vit. x. Or. 1. Isokratés ales heard Tisias. 

* He did not wholly forsake Sicily (seo Plut. de Gen. Sac. 13); but we 
hear of him in various places; and as he visited Iasbn of Phersi as tyrant, 
it must have been at the very ond of his life. 

* Polos is @ well-known character in the Platonic Gorgias. He is 
said, as well as his masier, to have harangued at Olympia; Lucian, 
Herod. 3, 

© The words of Xenophn (Anab. ii, 6) are well worth notice; Npéferer 
3 Boudrrus, eb6is piv papdmor dy, inetiper yerkaba: dvhp rd peyira pdr 
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cuar. vu, perhaps doubt whether the rule of men can be taught st 

all; yet Proxenos, as his comrade paints him, must have 

been no ill judge of such matters. At all events we know 
x.c. 427. that, when Gorgias went to Athens, it was as the envoy 
of the Leontine people; and his voice, if in the end it 
wrought woe alike to Sicily and Athens, at least worked 
mightily at the time for the cause which he came to plead. 
‘Ata later day, as we all know, Plato went to Sicily, But 
he did not go on the errand of the Athenian common- 
wealth, and the chief result of his coming was +o make a 
tyrant amuse himself for a moment by drawing circles and 
triangles in the sand}, 

But the Gorgias of Plato and Proxenos, so far as be 
concerns Sicilian history, belongs to a later stage. We have 
as yet to deal with the citizen of Leontinoi who shares 
with his Syracusan predecessor Korax the credit or discredit 
of having invented rhetoric as an art, He had also his 
speculative notions; and he committed them to writing in 
more than one book. But a treatise of Things that are 
not cannot bave had much influence on human affairs’, 
Wis teach while the rhetorical side of Gorgias had a real practical 
ina of... bearing on the history of Sicily and of all Greece. If 

not the inventor of artificial eloquence, he was at least its 
most renowned teacher. In his earlier days he founded 
a school of Sicilian eloquence, the earliest school of Greek 
cloquencs, In his old age he epread his influence over 
the whole Hellenic world, It is a fair question how far 
that influence was for good, whether the artificial rhetoric 
which he brought in was a real improvement on the 





Writi 
of Gorgias 


raw lxevis, Kal Wd radray tnduplay Fane Topyle dpyipor 19 Acorrivg. 
aed 82 sweyirere txxivg, Inavis Hin vopioas eIvas nal Spxe. 

* Plut, Dion. 13. 

"I do not undertake to go deeper into those mattors than Tsokratés, 
Holon. 3; wae yap dv ree bmepBiérorro Topylar iv rodyhaavra Abyew os 
oiBiv ray dvrav zor ; One cannot keep down the thought of two familisr 
lines of Byron, 
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inborn power of speech which Thucydides sets down as 
the marked gift of Themistokles?, The fifth century be- 
fore Christ was perhaps not the only age in which there 
hhas been a kind of rage for teaching, a rash to seek at 
the hands of others for that knowledge which is more 
really precious when it is the fruit of a man’s own thought, 
reading, and experience. But Gorgias and the other pro- 
fessional teachers of his age, if they adapted themselves 
to the fashion of their times, supplied a demand of their 
times, and there is no reason to think thas they supplied 
if otherwise than honourably. The battle of the sophists, 
ike that of the demagogues, bas been fought once for all 
by the historian of Greek democracy. Gorgias moreover 
declined the name of sophist; he was no sophist, but a 
rkéidr, Inthe prose iambics ? of their enemy, the unpardon- 
able sin of the whole class of sophists ard rhetoricians, 
that is of professional teachers of every class, was that 
they took money for their teaching. If what they taught 
was worth the price, their traffic was at least a more 
worthy one than that of the posts who sang the praises of 
tyrants for hire, But this side of Gorgias and his fellows 
is simply endless, Let us rather think of the man who 
could not only say that he had given eighty years to 
thought®, but who, when asked how he was able to live 
so much longer than other men, could ssy that he had 
never done anything for the sake of pleasure‘, Ie made 
money freely; but he lived a simple life. After his great 
panegyric at Olympia, calling the Greeks to peace at home 

+ Thue. i. 138. 

> Athen. xi. 1133 A¢yeras dB dx Kal 6 Topylas abrds dvayvods tiv dud~ 
rion arg uidoyor npis rods avrjven En, dr wands olde TAéran lapBiveo, 
Directly after he calls him waddv wal réor robroy ’Apyidcxor. 

Athen, xii. 71 5 dit 7d caxppoves (iv uxeBly yBohuovra try 1h yporedy 
ere as airdy fipero rou Biairy xpdycvor ofran tupedar wad werd 
alPjaes rosoiroy xpbvov honey, obBiy ndmore, cer, Horie tvexer 
mpétas. 
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cuar. vi. and war with the barbarian, a scoffer jeered at him with 


Sophron 
and the 
mimes. 


mocking words. How could he hope to keep all Hellas in 
peace when he could not keep peace in his own household 
of three? For the houschold of Gorgias consisted of him- 
self, his wife, and one female slave, and it was whispered 
that discord ard jealousy had crept in among them}. 

If Plato did somewhat less than justice to the Sicilian 
teacher of oratory, he made up for it somewhat, as far as 
the island was concemed, by his special fondness for the 
mimes of Sopkron of Syracuse, which he is said to have 
kept under his pillow?, The mime seems to have been 
strictly a performance without words, of which the exhi- 
bition made by the Syracusan in the Symposion of Xenophén 
has been quoted as an example’. Séphrén, a man of our 
period, was the first who turned the popular amusement 
into a species of literary composition; the mime was 
reckoned among Sicilian inventions ®, It remained an e3- 
sentially popular exhibition ; its langnage was the popular 
speech, and its material was found in popular tales and 
manners. The mimes seem to have kept quite aloof from 
public affairs, and nothing bearing on history can be found 
in the fragments which have come down to us *. 


* Plut. Conj. Prec. 43. ‘The mocksris Melanthos. It is atded, #r yep, 
bs Zoue,r1s Epa ro Topytou nal Cporvmia ris -yovourds mpds 70 Orparauvibiev . 
(The Plato revealed to us by Diogenés Leertios could throw no stones.) 
‘The Olympic haraague belongs to the second period ofGorgiss, Would rot 
his simple life rather belong to the first? 

2 So saya Souidas, and Diogenés, iii. 23. 

+ Ree above, p. 398, and the Article Sophron in Diet. Biog. 

* Aristotle (Poet. 1) seems to doubt whether to reckon them as verse or 
prose; ob8ty ap av Exoruer Wvoudoar uowly rods Zxppoves xal Hertipyov 
plwour nod robe Zweparieods Aé-your. 

® Solinus (v. 14, 15) reckons them among “quidquid Sicilia gignii.” 
«Hic primum inventa comondia ; hic et cavillatio mimica in scons stetit.” 

© ‘Athinaios (vii, 66, 76) haa several fragments and references, largdy 
dealing with the cookery of fish, from the @urvo?jpas of Séphron. There 
were (vii, 125) pio: dySpeio: and yuruxeiot, One fragment refers to 
the shark; d Ot yeorhp iuder kapyaplas, xa Twds Bade, 
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While Sicily thus contributed ite share, and a share omar. vit 
which tock original shapes, to the general intellectual Visitors to 
stores of the Greek world, strangers from Old Greece did ©” 
not fail to visit the stores of Sicily. They have not 

indeed lef behind them such clear signs of their coming 

as those who came in the days of the tyrants. Aischylus 

died in a free Sikelict city; Pindar lived to sing the 
vietories of free Sikeliot citizens?; but he does not seem to 

have visited the island in any character but that of the 

guest of a tyrant. After them there were no such poets 

to come, and there were no tyrants to invite them. It Refernecs 
does not appear that Sophoklés or Euripidés ever followed (2.ich7 ™ 
in the track of their mightier predecessor. Here and there 8° 
they have a Sicilian allusion. Isméné rides to Kolnos 

on an Htawan steed; and in the Euripidean flektra the 
Dioskouroi speak of guarding the ship that has to cross 

the Sicilim sea‘, In the Tréades Kasandra threatens Euripides 
Odysseus with Charybdis and the Kyklopes, and the 

threat is carried out in the one satyric drama that is pre- 

served to us. The scene of the Kyklops is laid in Sicily, The 

at the foot of Aitna, And the giant shepherds, with their pouinos 
flocks and herds and milk and cheese, have not become the 
workmen of Héphaistos, the forgers of the thunderbolts of 

Zeus, Still throughout the play there is a disappointing 

lack of anything local. We learn that we are in Sicily, ab 

the foot of Htna, only by a few utterances of the word 

Sicily and a repetition of the word Zina till we weary of 


* See abore, p. 282. * See abere, pp. 299 319: 
2 Soph, Ed, Col. 312 5 
+ == yuraiy’ ¢p 
erelxousay tyr Josov, Alrvodas ént 
rodov Befdroay, 
“ve 13475 
WB 8 bet wbvror Beceddy oxondih 


atoorre veav mpgipas tridws. 
©. Miller sos n reference to the great Sicilian expedition, But there 
were others before it. 

VoL. 11. Ke 
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it, But for anything characteristic either of the island 
in general or of that special side of it we may lock in vain, 
The cheese which charmed men and dogs is there already, 
but it wonld almost; seem that the gifts of Damétér had 
nob yeb reached her island, Galateia does not show 
herself; the tastes which Polyphémos professes are quite 
un-Homerie. We are therefore cut off from the sight 
which a play by Bacchylidés might have given us, We 
have no domestic picture of the Kyklops ruling, as Homer 
and Aristotle paint his tribe, over wife and sons, that wife 
a nymph of the sea, and those sons the patriarchs of the 
nations®, 

For the writers and speakers of prose, for historians, 
sophists, and rhétorce, oar island had greater charms, If I 
have taken a true view of the famous embassy to Gelén, it 
follows almost of necessity that Herodotus must have been 
at Syracuse’, One is tempted to ask whether the charac~ 
teristic airs of the Lacelamonian and the Athenian envoys 
may not after all come from a play of Epicharmos, Any- 
how the colonist of Thourioi, to whom southern Italy was 
so familiar ®, could hardly fail to cross the strait and track 
out the career of Anaxilas, Hippokratés, and Gelin on the 


2 vv, 20, 62, 95, 106, 114, 130, 366, 395, 660. There is a little more 
point when in 298 we read, 
fis rio “EALABos uvyods 
oleets tx" Airry, 7H mpordery wirpy, 
and in 599, where Héphaisioa is called on to do alittle in the way of his 
cratt by buroing cat the eye of the Kykldpe, At the beginning Ssilénos 
has something to sy about Ealeelados. 
yar; 
0A, arelpoves ¥, ) 18 (Oct, Atuntpos ord yur; 
EL. yédcorrt ct rupeioe wal pray BopQ. 
0A, Byoplov 38 nap’ Exovawy, dymtiov fois; 
XEL, facta: reeyip dxcpwr oleotve xSbra. 
‘This is very unlike the Sicily of any later age. 
* Bee abore, p. 266. 
4 Seo above, p. 174, and Appendix XIX, 
§ Herod. ir. 99. To most Greoks the Attic illestration woald be more 
intelligible than the Tapygian, 
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spot. That Thucydidés had stepped out every inch of the czar. vi. 
battle-ground of Syracuse I feel as sure as that I have They 


myself done so in his steps. But that concerns us not as 
yet, I feel nearly as sure that the first five books were 
written without a personal knowledge of the island as that 
the sixth and seventh were written with the fullest know- 
ledge. To the fruits of that knowledge we shall come in 


time. Among less illustrions names, and more strictly Prita- 
within our present range, Protagoras of Abdéra seems to ®™* 


have visited Sicily for the love of wisdom, seemingly with 


Gorgias 28 the minister of wisdom’, Hippias of Elis Fippiss. 


came, if we may trust the hostile dialogue-maker, for love 


of gain, In @ lecturing-tour in Sicily he got together Hippiu at 
5 ae 


great sums; twenty mine were the contribution of so 
small town as Inykon?, A word to tell us something 
of the state of Inykon at that time would be more precious 
for our purpose than either the speculative teaching of 
Hippias or his skill as a tailor and shoemaker, Hippias is 
made to speak of the town as small, but not as barbarian. 
‘Was it in his day a Greck outpost of Akragas, or are we 
to infer that not only Sikel but Sikan towns were already 
so far hellenized as to be ready to pay for the teaching of 
aGreek sphist? We might guess more freely, if we felt a 
little more certain as to the site of Inykon, and also if we 
felt more certain that talk of this kind is any authority 
for facts. 


This casual question as to the nationality of Inykon The Sikels. 


brings us to the last and one of the most important 
branches of the present survey, the relation of the Grecks 


* Plat. Hipp. Maj. pp. 282,283; Diog. Laert. ix.6, Hi 
Ihave sunk, 

4 Hipp. Maj. 283 (cf. p. 284)) dgeaduerds wore ele Suedlay . .. tv ayy 
xphve dry wdlow t) werrjuorra wa) Lexrdy jos elpyandyny, wad if bubs ye 
xaplov mévy suuepod, "bunod, wrlov cleo pads. 

See abore, p. 112, and vol. i, p. 196. 

Bea 





ship is said to 
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caar. vit. of this age to the other races of the island, There can be 


no doubt that during all this time the process which was 
to take the place of the schemes of Duvetius, the gradual 
preparation of the Sikels for adoption into the Greek fold, 
was steadily going on, As for the feclings of the Grecks 
towards them, we should doubtless know more if some of 
the plays of Epicharmos had been preserved in full, Among 
the late collections of proverbs there are several which put 
Sicilians—Si#eloi—in an unfavourable or ludicrous point of 


The Sik view. To late compilers, writing when the Sikel had be- 


in prove 
ond 
comedy. 


come as fully a Greek as the Macedonian, these proverbs 
were most likely understood as aimed at the inhabitants 
of Sicily in general. But when we see that some of them 
can bs traced to Epicharmos, they put on quite another 
character. With him the Sikel would be the Sikel and 
none other, One might fancy that the Sikel was a stock 
character, brought into the plays of Epicharmes for the 
amusement of Syracusan audiences, much as Irishmen and 
Scctchmen were onee brought on the English stage for the 
amusement of English audionces. Nothing quite like this 
could happen in the Attic comedy. Athens had no neigh- 
bours who stood to her in exactly the same relation as that 
in which the Sikel stood to the Syracusan or the Irishman 
to the English. In truth, from the very few specimens 
from which we have to judge, the conventional Sikel of Syra- 
cusan comedy might seem to have been not altogether un- 
like the conventional Irishman of English comedy. ‘That he 
appears as a thief is nob wonderful ; that is the easiest of all 
charges to bring against a subject people, as it isu charge 
which is always likely to be true from the point of view of 
the ruling people! Engaged as a mercenary soldier, he 
professes to refuse the pay which is not given him?, On 





» Matarios, vi. 52 (Param, Gree. ii, 195); 8 ZwmeAds ds loue ry 
etwpiba répoaoy of Euxedol kapiotivra és eAérral, 
* Makarios, Cout. vil. 65 5 ZiseAds orparudrrys puo8dr QaOdirar® tat ror 
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this head one can fancy some rude poet of Palica or Agyrium nap. vir. 


giving the charge quite another turn. But the Sikel is 
further brought in as a blunderer, a maker of practical 
bulls, He gathers his grapes, or perhaps the grapes of the 
Sikeliot, before they are ripe!. The land-lubber, as the 
Sikel would seem to the Greeks of the eastern coast, goes 
to sea with w cargo of figs. He iy shipwrecked. He sits 
on # rock, and tells the still raging waves that he knows 
what they want; they are asking for more figs’. The 
wit seems poor; but wit of this kind commonly is poor. 
The Syracusan reporter of the Athenian and Lacedemonian 
embassy, whether Epicharmos or any other, had found a 
better subject for his satire. 


During the whole of the fith century, the general dis Sie wna 
keiot 


tinction between Sikel and Sikeliot was as broadly drawn St 


as ever. We may say this, without ruling whether parti- ply 
ular Sikel towns like Henna may not have been already mabe. 


pretty fully hellenized. At the same time we must re- 
member the fact on which we had to dwell long ago, that 
the undoubted goddesses of Sicily are not spoken of in 


any Greck writer as goddesses of Henna, Nor does Heana. 


Tenna play any part in the history of this time, so as to 
throw any light on its relation to the Greek cities. In 
this age Ducetius stands by himself; it is only in the next 


Awebcinbas rpoanocornivey & undels abrois Bdwew. So Mantinn, Cont. 

‘ Zenob. Cent. v.84 (Parcem. Grec. i. 153); ZueAds Supani{era da? 
raw 74 pnbevis dfia erenrdvrow Abyeras H rapopia’ pereviverra: BE dxd TaY 
SineGr ris ABplrrove Sppanas wrewrbvran” pbpmras rairys "Ewixappor. So 
Apostolios, xv. 

+ This proverb, strange to may, is referred to Alkman, who could not 
havohad much to do with Sicily in any shapa. He must have got it from some 
very early Sicilian source, which makes it even more valuable than if it 
‘ame from Eyicharmos. It rans thna in Apoatolioa, Cant, xiii, 6; 5 Sucehds 
my Gédacoe. nerds ris etna yew lvaniyncer eli" Spay Thy déhavoay 
aeprougérny, dat nérpes wadiineros, ol04, gnaw, $ Oédeis otea OéAes, "ANenay 
88 6 Avpexds weywyrai r}s waporpiar, So Zenobios, v. §1; Diogen. Cent. vii. 
§» Without the reference to Allman. 
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that Sikel powers, princes and commonwealths, appear on 
a level with their Greek neighbours, As yet the Sikels 
are barbarian and secondary. But their increased im- 
portance at a later period is doubtless owing to influences 
which were at work during the present period. That is to 
say, the hellenizing process, in which after all Ducetius 
himeelf really had no small share, was steadily going on. 
‘The clearest outward sign of this process is to be seen in 
the coinage of the Sikel towns, their imitation of Greck 
models and their use of the Greek language. Nor is the 
process confined to Sikel towns only, Before the time 
which we have now reached, Elymian Segesta and Eryx 
and Sikan Entella had begun to strike coins after the 
Greek fashion. ‘The coins of Entella itself, as distinguished 
from those of the Campanian settlement of later days, 
seem all to belong to the archaic stage’, Coins of Eryx a 
little beyond the same stage show the godess of the mount 
already identified with the Hellenic Aphrodité, but accom- 
panied by the significant hound, not the companion of 
Artemis, Of the early coinage of Segesta and its one 
illustration of the speech of Segesta, I have already spoken *, 
But it is clear that about this time a new impulse was 
given to the adoption of Greek art throughout the island. 
Now come the magnificent Segestan coins, with the head 
of the personified city, the hound with or without the 
hunter, the chariot and its horses, the ears of barley *, 
In these cases the adoption of Greek models of art was 
necompanied by a greater or less degree of substantial 


? Coins of Sicily, 60; Hesd, 119. They have the man-headed bull and 
‘the young Heraklés, ‘The letters go both ways; but they have mo eharac- 
feriatio endinge, nothing like the Elymian HTB. 

* Coins of Sicily, 61 ; Head, 120, There are others with Akragantine 
crabs and eagles, and come of the BIB coins are later than some with 
ONLI. 

3 See vol. i. p. 557- 

* Coins of Sicily, 133 ; Head, 145, 
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hellenization among those who followed them, But in the omar. vu 
matter of coinage Greek influences spread themselves over Phoenician 
the Phoenician himself, Tt appears that before the warcrcra 
of Himera the Phoonician cities of Sicily had no coinage °™ 
whatever. Throughout the fifth century before Christ 

they followed various Greek models, and, during the time 

with which we are concerned, Greek is ab Panormos the 

usual language of the inscriptions*. It is otherwise at Coins of 
Motya, where the coins are imitations of the coins of “* 
various Greek cities, first of Akrages, then of Syracuse, of 

Gela, and sometimes of practically Greek Segesta. But the 
inscriptions are far more commonly Phoenician than Greek. 

Some have the Akragantine eagle on one side, the Akra- 
gantine crab on the other?, Others have on one side the 

head of a nymph, on the other the hound of Segesta seizing 

the head of a stag®, But while these models are frealy 
copied, it is significant that no imitations are found of the 

coins of Selinous, The nearest neighbour was the border 
enemy, the Greek city which had Uuown off the supremacy 

of the Phonician, 

"To these coins, as evidence of Greek influence on the bar- Evidence 
barian inhabitants of the island, we must take eare to give criss 
their full value, but not more than their full value. We may 
feel sure that in the case of the Phenicians they imply a far 
Jess amount of real Greek influence than they do in those 
of any other people. ‘The Phomician, like his Arab suc- Special 
cessor, could adopt and imitate European art; the Arab Ponton of 
could even make improvements of his own. But as yet Belans 
at least it was adopted as something foreign; its adop- 
tion carried with it no general advance in the direction 
of European life. The Phoenician remainol a Phonician, 
Panormos, with its Greek coinage, with many speakers 





* ead, 141. 
> Coins of Sioily, 243. See Appendix XXXIT. 
> Coins of Sicily, 243; Head, 138. 
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of Greek no doubt seeking its twofold haven and its long 
street, did not for ages to come become a Greck city in 
the sense in which the Sikel towns are now fast beginning 
to become such. For the Phoenician, like other Orientals, 
was still satisfied with his Oriental life; the less advanced 
Buropean was already willing to be assimilatel by the 
more advanced. How steadily that process went on we 
shall see in the general history of the next century. As yet 
we have barely reached its beginning. The career of 
Ducetius and the events which immediately fdlowed it 
ruled for ever that, among the European elements that 
were already in the island, the Greek was to be dominant 
without rival. 


‘And one is no lees inclined to say that it was the career 
of Ducetius and the events to which it led, the quarrel 
between Syracuse and Akragas and the victory of Syracuse 
over Akragas, which ruled that Syracuse should hold be- 
yond «ll doubt the first place among Sikeliot cities. Those 


Engonance events also suggested that democratic Syracuse might be 


capable of something more than merely holding the first 
place in a company of free and equal cities. They suggested 
that democratic Syracuse might hope once more to gain 
something like the position which she had held under her 
tyrants. ‘The fatal instinct of dominion, which no form of 
government can keep out, began to be felt: at Syracuse, as 
it had long been felt at Athens. A season of pesce among 
the Greek cities of Sicily had followed the driving out of 
the tyrants and their mercenaries. The war in the west, 
whoever took part in it, seems not to have been a war of 
Greck against Greek. The enterprise of Ducetins had 
led, first to the joint action of Syracuse and Akragas, and 
then to the war hetween Syracuse and Akragas, the first war, 
as faras we know, between any two of the liberated com- 
monwealths, It led also to # great extension of Syracusan 
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dominion at the cost of the Sikels?, Then came another cur. vz. 
season of peace, The barbarians of the island had felt the 
mightof the Greek ; those in the western part of theisland 
had felt the might of the Syracusan. Carthage still kept 
quiet, as she had done even when Greek cities were waging 
war against her Sicilian dependencies, She was doubtless 
biding her time. In Sicily the Greek cities were begin- 
ning to look up to Syracuse, if not as their chief, at least 
as the first among them *. Her victories over both Greeks 
and barbarians seem to have stirred up her ambition to a 
higher pitch, to have made her forget the rule that, if the 
trade of enslaved Syracuse was to conquer other cities, free 
Syracuse had no calling but to deliver them‘, 

Again our knowledge consists of a bare record of facts, Warlike 
leaving us to imagine causes and objects for ourselves, In Petr 
the very year, it would seem, after the death of Ducetius Simone. 
the Syracusan commonwealth decreed the building of a 
hundred triremes. The number of the horsemen was deubled, 
and the infantry were put into better order ®, This last 
reform was doubtless specially needed. Wee shall see some 
years henve that the horse were the really trustworthy part 
of a Syracusan army; the heavy-armed fell far below the 
standard, not only of Sparta but of Athens. To meet the 
cost of these works, a heavier tribute was laid on the Sikel 





2 Sea shore. p. 387. 

2 See abore, p. 328. 

* Diod. xii. 26; 12 xard ry Zuedlay elpuny dye raréoreow, Kapxy- 
toviay pty enonpiver ovrOhwas pds Térove, abrOv 08 7Or werd Thy 
EuceMav wédeww EAAnvibaw viv hyeuoviay Evpaxocios avyxexanneudy, wal 
By 'Axpayarriven pera rip frray vhy ‘yeroudyyy nepl rv "Tudpay rorapdy 
cvAdedvubvay pds obs Zupaxoaious, 

4 Holm, i. a6t 5 Es vorschaffte den Syrakusanern die Gelogenhelt, die 
Stellung. welche sie unter den Tyrannen auf der Insel eingenommen hatten, 
‘ls freie Birger wieder zu erringon.” Cf. the extract from Strabo in 
P- 166, note. 

© Diod. xii. 30, ‘They built the ships, they doubled the cavalry; the words 
about the infantry take another shape; ExqueAG@noay 88 wal ris meCuctis 
duvd pews, 
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great preparations were meant for nothing short of the 
conquest of all Sicily’. In the wretched meagreness of 
our authorities for these years, we cannot say whether these 
great preparations were followed by any action. But there 
is every reason to believe that the Syraensan military 
reforms were the beginning of great events both in Sicily 
and in other lands, They must in the first instance have 
been designed for som: Sicilian object. The first object 
that comes into our minds is operations against Akragas. 
But, when we presently come to know more of Sicilian 
affairs, the relation between Syracuse and Akragas, at 
any rate the feeling at Akragas towards Syracuse, as shown 
for instance in the banishment of Empedoklés®, is not 
one of open enmity, but rather one of grudging and 
suspicious neutrality, Designs on Kamarina, the restora~ 
tion of Syracusan rule over the old revolted colony, have 
been suggested*; but there is no sign of them in anything 
that follows. If Syracase designed conquests in Sicily, she 
would hardly begin by attacking her Dorian sisters. For 
six years after this inerease of the Syracusan forces, our 
history is an utter blank, At the end of those six years we 
find, not in the narrative of our Sicilian guide, but in docu- 
ments graven on stone in Old Greece, a record of negotia- 
tions in which we may safely look for the key. 

‘We have seen how, twenty years before the date which 
we have reached, Athens could be appealed to by a bar- 
barian city of Sicily for help, it would seem, against another 
barbarian city’. It does not appear that the step was 


1 Diod. xii. 305 Xprudraw wapacucuds Unoioiree pbpove aBperipevs rois 


tmoreraypdvors Zuninots bmeriBirres, 
2 Tb.; rodra 3° Eparror Bayociperos sdaay Zexedlay tx roo war’ BAiyoy 
raragrisa00a. * See above, p. 354- 


* Brunet de Preile, 164. But he seams to have no better ground for 
‘this beliof than @ misunderstanding of the blundering acholion on Pind. Ol. 
v.19. See p. 318, * See above, p. 339, and Appendix XXXU. 
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followed by any active intervention on the part of Athens cnar. vn. 
in Sicilian affairs, But it none the less shows that Athens 

was already looking westward. Somewhat later, the found- Thourisi 
ation of her Italian colony of Thourioi looks the same ™* 44 
way! We now come to another step. If Athens could be 
appealed to by the Elymians of Segesta, much more might 

she be appealed to by Italian and Sicilian Greeks of her 

own stock. Six years after the notice of the Syracusan Alliance 
preparations, two of the Ionian cities of the west, Italiot of #hésion 
Rhégion and Sikeliot Leontinoi, found it expedient to tinei with 
contract alliances with Athens®. ‘These alliances are the no.433 
first step towards a new state of political affairs which we 

shall have to deal with in ancther volume. They are eax 
beginnings of that increased closeness of relations between “lings, 
Sicily and Old Greece which ended by drawing the cities of Greece. 
Sicily into the whirlpool of the great strife between the 
leading powers of Old Greece. ‘They concem our present 

point of view only as a comment on the great military 
preparations of Syracuge, Of events we have none to Symewe 
record; but embassies from Rhégion and Leontinoi to the Chal. 
Athens point clearly enough to a state of things in which, an 

if Syracuce had not actually subdued or attacked any 
Chalkidian city, the Chalkidian cities had at least begun to 

live in deadly fear of her. We have taken a great step 
towards the end of the golden days of Sikeliot freedom and 
well-being, The few words of those two Attic inscriptions Beginning 
which are preserved tous are the beginning of a great tale, %2°" 
‘They are the first record of Athenian intermeddling in Sike- 

lict affairs. They are a short preface to the Sicilian narra- 

tive of Thucydides. They are the beginnings of a course 

of events which did not end even with the great slaughter 

in the bed of the Assinaros, but which went on to carry a 





3 We shall come to this in the next chapter. 
* See Hicks, Greek Inscriptions, 56, 57; but we shall come to all this 


again, 
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Syracusan captain to the shores of Asia, and to make Sparta, 
acknowledged chief of Hellas, bear herself us the chief 
supporter of » Syracusan tyrant, At the beginning of that 
long tale, we shall look again more fully at the witness 
of these records, Then they will be the beginning of » 
period; as we glance at them now, they are the end of one. 
Greek Sicily has hitherto been, with the very fewest 
exceptions, a world of her own, but slightly touched by the 
revolutions of the elder Greece. We have now to see the 
Greek cities of Sicily take their full share in the quarrels 
of the Greck lands beyond the sea. We shall see one 
Sicilian hill, one Sicilian haven, become for a while the 
very centre of the strife. 


‘And, if deeds like those were soon to be done, the men 
were growing up whose calling it was to record them. 
Both Old Greece and Sicily already had their historians. 
‘We know the acts of Hippokratés and Gelén mainly from 
aman of Halikarnassos and Thourioi ; but their acts, and 
the whole story of Sicily, were now in writing at the 
hands of a man of Syracuse, Antiochos was busy with his 
Sicilian History; and Antiochos, we are taught to believe, 
was in Sicilian matters the master of Thucydides*, When 
Athens made her treaties with Rhégion and Leontinoi, 
Thucydides was already a man of an age fit for action’, 
The events of Greek history press so fast on one another 
that it is always well to stop and think who were on the 
earth together at any given moment. At the time of the 
Rhegine and Leontine treaties, Hermokratés and Gylippos 
must, like Thucydides, have already reached the time of 


«active life. We may be sure that both Philistos and 


Dionysios were already born, though they could as yot have 
} He was general in 3.0. 424; Thue. iv. 104. 


> We may infer this from their action in p.c. 406. Philislos was old at 
his death in 2.0. 356. 
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given no sign of the deeds which the one was to do and the cuar. vir. 
other to record. And threo years before those treaties, four no 436. 
years after the death of Ducetius, a man was born who was 

to outlive Dionystos by nearly thirty years, to hear the 

tale of Timoléon’s victory st Krimisos, and to die heeanse he 

could not survive Philip’s victory at ChairOneia. Isokratés, 

if he never visited Sicily, kept a keen watch on Sicilian 
affairs, It scoms to bring the ages nearer together when 

we remember that he might have talked to men who had 
fought at Iimera and who could remember Syracuse in the 

days before Gelon. 
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Kines anp Tygants oy Siciiy. 


‘Tae long line of Sicilian kings and tyrants begins, as far as we 
know, with this mysterious King Dollis of Syracuse, provided, that 
is, we can safely look on him as a real person. The question 
of his existence was discussed long ago by O. Miller (Dorians, i 
161, Eng. Tr.), and the passages about him are broaght together 
by Holm, G.S., i. 346. The most important is that in Athénaios 
(i. 56), where Hippys of Rhégion is quoted as speaking of a certain 
wine; fy [not] TAA rév "Apyeiov, te <BaoDevee Zypaxooiay, mpérov 
eis Bupaxoioar kopiom ¢€ “Iradias. He adds; «ly a lv 6 napa 
Bixdudrais yruxds kadotpevos TddAws 6 BiSdwos olvor, Now Hippys 
would be about the bost authority that wo could get for any early 
Sicilian matter, And something of the same kind seems to have 
been said by Aristotle, So at least cays Julius Pollux (Onom. vi. 16). 
who seems inclined to distinguish Pollis or Polis the Argeian from 
the Syracasan king. His words are—again speaking of wine; 
nai mov nal yhuris Tidhios" Fore pév éx Supaxovady, Tddts 8 abrdy 5’Apyeios 
mparos éerxevager, dp’ oF xat robvona, } dxd rod Zupaxovoian Bao éos 
WdrAdos, os "ApwwroréAns Ayer, ZElisn also (V. H. xii. 31), still on 
the subject of wine, has « reference to Polis; al & 2upaxoleaw 
WAXos &A}9q 32 dws twos eyxwplov Bardéws, The Etymologioon 
Magnum, in the article B@dwor ofvor, quotos a line from a comic 
poets “dup 88 wlves, rd 82 BIBdwOY orvyed, 


He then, among some other illustrations, says, kal é iedig, ind 
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TIAAwos rod Suxvevicu tupéwou' Ev airiv twés ai méAMov xahoiaw. 
In this last passage, instead of a Syracusan king we seem to get 
a Sikyonian tyrant ; but there cau be little doubt from the mention 
of Sicily that for Suvoviev we ought to read Syparoviov. But in 
any case Polis is here called, not king but tyrant. 

‘Here there is a fair amount of evidence for the existence of a 
Pollis, king or tyrant of Syracuse, at some time or other, and the 
mention of him by Hippys, a writer of the age of Geln, shows that 
he must have lived before the Deinomenid dynasty, that is in the old 
days of Syracuse, the days of the Gamoroi. In those days a tyrant 
of the later type seems less likely than a lawful king, The staying 
on of kirgship, or at least of the kingly title, in various cities both 
of Old Greece and of the colonies is plain enough. ‘There is no need 
to dwell on the familiar cases both at Sparta and at Athens, The 
dpyov Bacideis must have been a survival of real kings, just as the 
“vex sacrorum” was at Rome. The notice too given by Herodotus 
(vii. 149) of the Argeian king, of whom nothing I believe is heard 
elsewhere, is very curicus. As he is put on a level with the two 
Spartan kings, his kingship must have been something more than 
that of the Athenian archon. He must have been a true successor 
of Pheidin, though his kingship may have fallen away from the 
ideal daodcia as much as that of Pheidén grew away from it in the 
direction of rupamis. Pheidén’s successor Eratos appears as a real 
king in Pausanias, ii. 36. 5. And what concerns us more at Syracuse 
is the long duration of kingship at Corinth, down to a very short 
time befcre the expedition of Archias. The abolition of kingship 
spoken of hy Pausanias (ii. 4. 5) must, according to the chrono- 
logers, have happened sboat 747. Its memory therefore was still 
fresh. And in the colonies, as the oldest foundations were all 
made by kinge, so kingship long went on. So it was in most 
of the Asiatic cities (se2 the instances brought together in 
Duncker's fifth volume, in the Chapter Die Wanderung der Tonier). 
The most speaking case of all is that at Ephesos, the existence of 
Koarid kings there even in the time of Strabo (xiv. x. 3); eat ére 
vav ol éx 100 yévous évopdfovra Baaideis, ixorrés Tuas ryds, mpoedpiay re 
& ayer cai mopcpipay enionsov rod Bacduxod yévaus, oximava dvti oxj- 
arpov eal rd lepd ris “KAevowias Oinrpos. The case that stands cut 
most distinctly in history is that of Kyréné, with ite long sueces- 
sion of Kings, recorded by Herodotus and sharing the epinikian 
praises of Pindar with the tyrants of Syracuse and Akragas. The 
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attempt of Déménax (Herod. iv, 161) to make the royal power 
rominsl without abolishing the office is most instructive as to the 
way in which the ancient kingship died out. In Cyprus too 
Herodotus (7. 109-112) records various Greek kings, and we find 
the restoration of the ancient kingship under Evagorss, who 
(iod. xv. 9) insisted on treating with the Great King as Saoweis 
Baoikci, It is true that Herodotus also calls the earlier Cypriot 
kings répavo, and that Isokratés, in his Panegyric on Evagoras, 
many times (40, 64, &c.) applies the same name to his own hero. 
But the use of the name ripavor proves much less against a 
man’s lawful kingship than the use of Bacdeis proves in favour 
of it, The Greeks of the Genturies between the dying out of the 
heroic and the rise of the Macedonian kingship were so used to 
ripavv and saw 80 little of real Bacieis that they used the former 
name very laxly. In almost every poge of the tragedians it is 
freely applied to the kings of heroic Greece, one of the marked 
contrasts between their language and that of Homer. The word 
ripawor was used carelessly ; every use of Baoiteds is likely to 
imply thought. Ievkratés does not seruple to call Evagorns 
‘ripayes; but when he means to speak in @ thoroughly formal 
way, he calls Evagorss himself Gaodevs and his children dvexrer and 
évacoa: (Evag. 88). These last are rare words in prose, and this uso 
of them sounds like the most modern use of the words “ princes” 
and “princesses.” 

The existence then of lawful kingship in Greek Sicily does not 
seem to be wholly impossible. We must not build too much 
on our King Pollis; but we may fairly ask what should have put 
him into anybody's head, if he were not a real person. But it 
must be remembered that, at Syracuse at least, if kingship did 
exist, it must have been a restoration. It was surely not brought 
thither by the first settlers. Archias is nowhere spoken of as a 
king, and he certainly left behind him in Corinth, uot » kingdom but 
an oligarchy, though one of very short standing. But it was an 
oligarchy made out of the old royal family, and one to which the 
odd phrase of avdper notvapyos (Herod. v. 92) could be applied, It 
was a kingly gens which had divided the kingship among its 
members. And the restoration of kingship in a colonial state 
does not seem very unlikely, The alouswfras does not greatly 
differ from an elective king. Pittakus was alovgrifras of Mityléue 
(Arist, Pol. iii. 14. 9), and in the well-known verses (Bergk, iil. 673) 
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he is spoken of asreigning (ueydhas MrvXdvasBacidebwv, Cf. Strabo, 
‘xxiii. 2, where he is called ripavvos and his rule povapyia). Still I 
know no distinct mention of a Sicilian king other than Pollis, till 
we come to Skythés of Zanklé. He is distinctly called faodeis 
by Herodotus (vi, 233 Zayedain airal re al é Baoideds airov rg 
obvona fy ZxiMqs). In two places directly following Herodotus 
gives Skythés the neutral name of posrapyos, but he nowhere 
calls him r¥payves, though he applies that name in the same 
breath both to Ansxilas of Rhégion and to Hippokratés of Gela, 
‘This really looks, as Bunbury seems to hint in his articles 
“Scythés” and “Messana” in the two Dictionaries, as if the 
position of Skythés war somewhat diferent from that of um 
ordinary tyrant, and was in fact a survival or restoration of lawful 
kingship. 

The usage of Herodotus with regard to the words Bardcis and 
ripamos ia worthy of careful notice. ‘There is a delicate distinction 
which has not always been noticed. Thus, for instance, he never, 
speaking in his own person, gives the kingly title to Polykratés, 8 
doxe Zéuov éravacrés (iii. 30); but he makes the fisherman (iii. 42) 
address him 3 faried. Neither does he give the name to Gelén, 
who is ripaves in vii. 156; but the Athenian envoy addresses him 
in 161 & Baowed Svprxovelw. Tho inference seems to be that a 
tyrant did not venture formally to take the title of ardevr, but 
that he was pleased when anybody would call him so. It was 
much as when Mr. Glossin forbore to call himself Kllangowan,” but 
gave half-o-crown to tho boggat who called him co. This quite falls 
in with the usage of Pindar, who 0 freely bestows the royal name 
on his Syracusan patrons. There is of course the question, which 
T shall discuss further on (ceo Appendix XIII), whether Geldu was 
formally made king by a vote of the Syracusan people, If s0, 
it is the greatest case of all of the restoration of kingship, as it 
stands quite distinct from the case of rulers like Agathoklés, 
Phintias, and the later Hierdn, who tock or received the kingly 
title after kingship bad again become familiar in Macedonian 
times. In any case, if Geldn did ever receive kingship in a 
lawfal way, it was after the last mention of him in Herodotus, 
and so does not affect his use of the names. We have the 
fact that, while Herodotus, speaking in his own person, always 
calls Geldn ripavor, he calls Skythés Booets and potrapyos, but 
not ripayos, Whether. Skythés came of an old kingly stock like 
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the Battiads of Kyriné, or whether kingship was restored in his 
person by a vote of the Zanklaian people, we cannot guess. His 
name is odd in either case. 

We find another king about the sme time in Greck Italy in 
the person of Aristophilidés of Taras, who is mentioned quite 
casually by Herodotus (iii, 136) in the story of Démokédés, with- 
out any hint as to who he was or as to the nature of his kingship. 
He acts strongly on Démckédés’ behalf, as a real chiof of the state, 
But we do not hear of him again ; in the rest of the story we hear 
in the usual way of the action of the Tarantines, without any 
mention of king or magistrate. And the most curious case of all 
with regard to the ase of répanos and Basdeir comes also from 
Greek Italy. It is found in the application of the words to Télys 
of Sybaris (gee p. 88). At first sight Herodotus seems to call him 
indifferently by both names in the same chapter (v. 44). Bat it: has 
been acutely pointed out by Busolt (ii. 238) that he uses the two 
names according ta the enstam of the city whose tale he is telling. 
The roler of Syharia is Bardebe in tha version of the story of 
Dériens told by the men of Sybaris ; he is répanor in the version 
told by their enemies of Krotén. This certainly looks as if, in the 
traditions of Sybaris, Télys was spoken of as king. Yet, according 
to Diodéros (xii. 9), Talys was a demagogue, who rose by the 
arts commonly attributed to demagogues, and who banished an 
oligarchy of five hurdred. Is it possible that the victorious com- 
mons can have hsiled their leader as king? In any case, we must 
repeat, the application of the name SaoAcls to any man (save of 
course by a post or other flatterer) certainly proves more one way 
thon the application of the name répsmee to the same man proves 
tho other way. 

Tt is to he noticed that there clearly was for several centuries in 
the Greek colonies a tendency to personal government in every 
form of which we see no sign in Old Greece. It is in the 
colonies that we find the cases which lock most like a real keeping 
on or setting up afresh of the heroic kingship, when in Old Greece 
it has sunk to the merest survivals. It is again in the colonies, at 
Katané or at Mityléné, that the ateyprjrys flourishes. And the 
tyrant himself flourishes, in Sicily above all, in the time between 
Hippias avd Timophanés, when he wos very rare in any part 
of Old Greece and altogether unknown in the greatest cities (of. 
Arist, Pol. v. 4. 8). The latest form of tyrant, often a leader of 
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mercenaries, is found alike in Sicily and in Old Greece, But in 
Old Greese he has come in under Macedonian patronage. 


To come back to our King Pollis, it may be well to mention that 
there are others of the name, with some of whom he might be con- 
founded or identified. One of them, a Lacedemonisn admiral, 
stands out in the broad daylight of Xenophén’s Hollenics (iv. 8. 11, 
v 4. 61), and actually comes (see Plut., Dion, 5, Aristeidés, 
quoted by Phétios, 432) within our later Sicilian rang, But an 
carlier Lecedemonian Pollis or Polis appears as one of the leaders 
in the migration from Pelopoanésos to Crete (cf. Herod. iv. 148). 
His name is found in two places of Plutarch (De Mal. Virt. 8, 
Tepprvides, and Questiones Greece, 21), and in two of Konén (Phétios, 
13% 141) A Pellis who goes from Sparta to Crete end a Pollis 
who goes from Argos to Sicily might seem to have enough in 
common for an anecdote-monger either to roll two men into one 
or to part one man into two. 

On the whole it is not easy to come to any certain conclusion as 
to Pollis and his Syracusan kingship. But the mention of him is at 
least not likely to be sheer invention, and, if he lived and reigned 
at all, he is more likely to have been a lawful king thin a tyrant 
of the tye of which we shall presently come across so many. 





NOTE Il. p. 12. 


TAMOPOI AND KTAATPIOI. 


I HAvz mentioned in the text the chief passages where we get 
any historical mention of the Syrecusan yauJpo. A little more 
may be ssid about the name, and about one or two re‘erences for 
which it is not easy to find a historical place. 

In the Parian Chronicle, g2 (p. 18, Flach), the Tapépa are made 
use of asia date; dpyavros 'ABjurw piv Kperiav rad mporépou, év Supa~ 
robrais 82 ray yeopdpan karexdvrer rip dpxse. This would give a date 
of g90 8.0. Now this cannot be taken to fix the beginning of the 
ascendency of the Gamoroi, any more than every date of T. R. E. 
is to be referred to the year 1042 4.v. The Gamoroi had, strictly 
speaking, no beginning apart from the beginning of Syrscuse. Still 
the date must mean something, and it may meen thst this waa 
about the time when the dpx} rav yeouspev came mere distinctly into 
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notice as such by the beginning of opposition to it. But vhat is to 
be made of the entry in the Perian Chronicle which goes just 
Vefore this, that which makes Sapphd flee into Sicily along with 
the banished yanspor of Mitylaué (zampb dy Mervdsons eis ZixeNay 
Fsrevoe puypion avy dois ddeyapxinois)? Sco p. 149. 

On the nama yapipo we may notice that Herodotus must have 
got it from some local source, as he gives it in the Doric form. In 
some other writers it is yeoudpo, as in the fragment of Diodéros 
where he tells the story of Agathoklés, in the Parian Chronicle 
just quoted, and in Dionysios (vi. 62), where he makes Appius 
Claudius speak of their driving out by the commons as the last piece 
of news ; rd redevraia év Zupaxotoas of yeopdpos mpis rv medaray éEqAd- 
car, On the other hand AXischylus has the word in its Doric 
shape ; Suppl. 615, It may there mean Jand-owners or inhabitants 
of the land in any shape. Heeychios under yauspa: refers ta both 
Zschylas and Herodotus 5 of nepi rv yAr rovosperot, } potpar eddnxsres 
Tis yis’ h ol dwd ray éyyeiov rypqudray Tad xowd &érorres. This would be 
our Syracusan sense. Further on, with a reference to Kallimachos, 
he gives youspos the sense of yewpyés. Julius Pollux (riii, r09— 
rrr), under the head dinapyor, has much to say of many matters, 
und in the ond he comes to the yeopdpo as a class of free ceorlas 
or bonder ; spa 8 fy ra iboq médar, ebmarpidas, yeapspor, Byjiovpyot 
(so Plutarch, Théseus, 25), which seems to come very near to jarl, 
Karl, and thrall. Souidas brings them down to the same level as 
Pollax, or perhaps to a lower, when he defines yeapdpos as 5 neph 
yy yar xombv. So the Etymologicon Magnum explains youdpos as 
-yeopyds or yewrdvos. 

But however the word may have been used elsewhere, at Syra- 
cuse it clearly meaus the owners of land, the “lauded interest,” ax 
opposed to any other, The yaydpor aro the descendants of those 
who, in the beginning of the settlement, received both lois of land 
as their own and a right to the profits of the folkland. 


‘The word yauépos, in whatever senses it is taken, has at least a 
clear Greek derivation, which is more than we can say for the name 
of thoce slaves or dependents of the youspu who helped to turn 
them out, Who were the svdAdpor in their many spellings, and 
what is the origin of their name? Herodotus, as we all know, 
distingvishes them from the 3jjos, and calls them the slaves of the 
‘yaudpos (vii. 138) ; Tobe yaudpovs Kacopivovs ray Zypnrovatav femeodvras 
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ind vero} Bipov kai raw operipor Bother kcdeopérov 8 xiddeplar. The 
Bjuos are of course the newer settlers, shut out by the youdpoe from 
political power and from the possersion of land, s class no doubt 
wholly or mainly Greek. The «AXjpwo: we may take to be, not 
Beidox or eowas in the very strictest sense, but serfs or villains (in 
the later sense of that word) of the yazépor, dwelling on and tilling 
their lands, a class no doubt wholly or mainly Sikel. We read in 
‘the Lexicon of Phitios under the spelling KaNNxipio; 

ol dvrirar yewpdper cv Supaxdocas yerdpevor moAXol river 73 wriOos" 
Bcdror F Foray obras rév Huyider, Se Tyaloe &v 6’, SBev robe tmepBadj 
woddave Kadduuplors Eeyav' SvopdaOyacy 8 dnd rod és raved ovvedGeiy 
mavrodamoi Svres, os Apiororéhns év Zupaxoovior modercig, Sows Trois apa 
Aaxedaiporios EPhoot kal mph Occoddois Uevévrais nal rapt Kpyol 
Khapéraw. 

One would liketo have the paetages from Timaios and Aristotle 
in full, and specislly to know what was said about the puyites. 
‘The name must mean the yanépo1, when the jos and the xvANipros 
had driven them out, Anyhow the analogies with Sparta, Thessaly, 
and Crete, which doubtless come from Aristotle, are much more to 
the purpose than the attempt at an etymology of the name. It is 
curious that further on in the Lexicon there is un abridgement of 
thie samo article under the spelling KAuvpic, Ae there is a gop 
in the Lexicon from a&idkpiros to érévvpor, it tells us nothing about: 
the yapdpor. In the other Lexicons there is not much to our pur 
pose, except the reading in the note to Hésychios; KidAudpior” cf 
draco dBévres yeopdpors’ Botdee 84 Foav obror nal robs Kuplous éféBadov. 
Souidas copies the article in Photios, and adds a proverb; rapowia 
radAueupiow srelovs’ rotro éAéyero, elrore wAjObs FORov iupjvar’ of yap 
radduxipios BooAee Hoar whelws rev kuplav atréy, dere xal abrods eéBadov. 
So among the professed Tapoy.oypdpor, Zéncbios (iv. 34, Param, 
Grae, i. 100) has KahAuupioy ‘wAeiovs' obras év Zupreoteas éedijGycar 
of éragerdérres yeoudpos ralAiwipio ErGev mapoyusbdirs Edeyor, ef more 
mriiGos GOAOv pirat, bre wAtiovs Feav ro» kadruvpiav' Boidor Bé foav 
obrot, nul to's cuphus €€iBalov’ i 8¢ alria ris Ajvews airy Bid rd 
rovrodénous tis raixd ovrehOar Save rois kvplous éyeeioBas. 

One may doubt whether there was any real source of knowledgo 
shout these eviiipoe beyond the passage in Herodotus. His words 
seem to be the groundwork for the one fact which Aristotle or 
anybody elao had to tell about them. So it is with Dionysios when 
he likens them to the Roman clients (weAdrai), less happily than 
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the analogies which Phétios seemingly learned from Aristotle. It 
seme vain to guess at the origin of the name; its other forms seem 
a lengthening of the evAdtpin of Herodotus, perhaps with a de 
to bring in something about xia, And there is also a notion 
of multitude which turns up in one or two forms. The really 
important question is how this seemingly Sikel element in Syracuse 
fared in the later revolutions. As they cast in their lot with the 
jpos, and as there is nothing to show that any part of the djpos 
was driven out or enslaved at the entry of Gelén, I have assumed 
that they abode to form s class among the inhabitants of Syracuse, 
a class which doubtless soon lost ite distinctness. The svdAtpiot 
may well have been the beginning of the Helleniemus. 

The mdAvpwor appear nowhere except at the stage where the 
‘yauspa are driven out. Of the yqudpx we hear once or twice in 
other relations. We have seen the whole body of Gamorei, the 
populue of Syracuse, sit ss a court on an offender (see p. 14). To 
their driving out there are two references in Aristotle's Politics. 
Inv. 4. rhe tells the story of the quarrel of the two young men, 
which he brings in with the general remark; yiyovra piv oly 
al ordoes ob mepi puxpov GAX’ éx puxpar, oracid{ovar 88 epi peyddor. 
padwora 8% eat al puxpai icxdwow, érav év Trois kvpiois yévovra, Ho 
then adds, ofoy owéBy ral & 2upoxoivus ey rois dpyaios xpdvus 5 
periBade yip 4 wodirela de Mo vearlomy oraciardvrar. Here tho 
dpyaior xpévo: can hardly mesn anything but the whole time of the 
domination of the Gamorot, thongh in this case it was the very end 
of the time. The words perBaher  mereia can refer only to some 
such change as the driving out of the Gamoroi. Plutarch (Pree. 
Reip. Ger. 32) also winds up the story to the same effect; od wiv 
Zrave [the wise senator, see p. 38], dAd kal ék rovrey orooudoasres, 
emi owsdepais peyddas rip dolorqy molerelay dvirpeyer, The other 
allusion of Aristotle (Pol. v. 3. 5) distinctly refers to the driving 
out of the Gameroi. Among instances of risings against oligarchies 
(oloy & re vais édtyapyius, Grav mreious bow of pi) peréxorres Tis mode 
elas, xpeirrovs yap otorra: eirat) he reckons é Zvpaxoioas mpd ris 
TAwror rparridor. It is, I think, plain that the dispute of the two 
young men was the occasion, though, according to Aristotle's great 
distinetion, certainly not the cause, of the fall of the Gamoroi. 
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NOTE III. p. 30. 
MHL INET KAMAPINAN. 


‘Tux fame of the oracle doubtless comes from the reference in 
Virgil, Zn. iii. 701; 
re “Fotis numquam conceess moveri 
Adparet Camarina procul.” 
Tlere however there is a clear confusion between the Ike and the 
town. Silius (xiv. 198) of course follows his master ; 
“+4 cul nom lcitam fate, Camarina, mover.” 


Servius tells the story, and quotes the oracle, pj ive Kendpway 
Gxisqros ‘yap duetvov, end adds, “quo contempto exsiccaverant paludes, 
et carentes pestilentia, per eam partem ingressis hostibus, ponas 
dederunt.” This may conceivably refer to the coming of the 
Carthaginians in B.c. 405. Souidas, in the article headed ji} xbvet 
Kopdpowy, says simply ¢@AdSqvur, and adds, Gv % maposta elpyrae 
tsi viv al davréy BroBepor re rowbrrer, He says farther; reer 
Be acs Gurdv BucSBes elvas hy Kapdpwvar, ob robs wAddove dvacciopivevr 
apBiorepor Stew. 


NOTE IV. p.4o. 


Tae TrMpies IN OrtyorA. 


‘Tam two temples in Ortygia are well known. There is the better 
preserved one on the highest point in the island, that which is now 
the metropolitan church, and there is the other nearer the isthmus, 
of which part only has been brought to light. The former has been 
always understood to be the temple of Athéng, and the latter has 
been generally accepted as the temple of Artemis, These dedica- 
tions are disputed by Schubring (Die Bewisserung von Syrakus, 
Philologus, xxii. p. 636, and Der neu ausgegrabene Tempel in 
Syrakus, xxxii. p. 361), who rules the higher temple to be that of 
Artemis, but does not fix the dedication of the lover temple. He 
in answered by Holm (Topografia, p. 174, Lupus, 93), who, success- 
fully, as I think, defends the common view. 

Schubring’s chief argument is that Ortygia is the special seat of 
Artemis, not of Athéné. She was Artemis Alpheida or Arethousia, 
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the Artemis out of whose epithet grew the story of Arethousa and 
Alpheios (Schol. Pind. Pyth. ii, 12; S9ey ’AAgeudas "Aprépsdor lepdr 
xsi xa®itpvity) ; she had a statue hard by the fountain of Arethouse 
(1b. Dros, Bpurar yap Syadpa énl rj “ApeCoton). Artemis therefore 
would be likely to occupy the most prominent site and the one 
nearest to Arethouss; and this description agrees with the metro- 
politan church and not with the temple nearer the isthmus. He 
remarks further on the early style of the commonly called temple 
of Artemis, as better agreeing than thst of the metropolitan church 
with the story of Agathoklés in the time of the Gamoroi. He 
argues that the notion that the head temple (as the one that is now 
the grest church clearly was) was dedicated to Athéné arose only 
from misunderstanding the words of Cicero. He (Verres, iv. 53, 58) 
mentions both, but has more to say about that of Athéné. His 
words are; ‘In ea [Insula] sunt sedes sacree complures; sed due 
que longe ceteris antecellunt ; Diane una, et altera, que fuit ante 
istius adventum ornatissims, Minerve.” In c. 55 he desoribos the 
temple of Athéné, and the pictures which adorned it up to the 
time of Verres, at some length. 

Assuredly the pessages from Cicero, while they go a good way 
to prove that the tvo temples which we have to deal with are the 
two of which he speaks, go but very little way to prove which is 
Athéné and which is Artemis. The orator enlarges on the one 
which happened to supply him with most materials for his indict- 
ment against Verres. Yet the fact that the temple of Athént 
should have supplied him with his chief materials, the fact that. it 
wos the temple specially chosen for the gifts and memorials of 
the rulers of Syrazuse, may have some weight towards showing 
that the head temple was that of Athéné. But there is evidence 
which seema directly to prove that the temple of Athénd stood oa 
‘the most prominent site in the Island. This is the passage quoted 
‘by Atbénsios (xi. 6) from Polemén, which must be given at 
Jength ; 

Todépav év rh mpl rod Mopixov év Zvpaxoveas nol én’ dxpa rH 
wirep pds 7G tie “ONuumias lepG éxrds ToO relyous éoxdpay tuk eva, 
ag! fo Grol ry widiea vavrradotiaw duendedvres péxpe tod yevécbar viv 
én rod veds vie ’AOquits déparov derwida’ cat obrws dquiow eds riv Bidaroer 
xepapian eidixa, xaBivres cic ainip doBea eat appia eal bBavordy Erunror 
rai OX? Sera pert rolraw dpdpara. 

I must confess that I do not see the meaning of the worde mpic 
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r@ ris "Odyias lepG eerds rod relyour. Holm in the Topografia 
(176, 186) seems to leave the meaning quite uncertain; it may be 
a temple of Héra; “a meno che quell’ Olympia non fosse la 
divinitaé eponima di quella localith greca ove si celebravano i 
ginochi tanto rinomati.” In the edition of Lupus (pp. 93, 104, 
244) a temple of Héra Olympia, at the extreme point of the island, 
if I rightly understand, seems to be assumed. But it is hard to see 
in what relation the temples of Olympia and Athéné are supposed 
to stend to one another, or how anything can be at once és" dxpg rf 
vivg and éxrds rob reixos. If one could make ’OAvsia masculine, 
there would be every fitness in speaking of the temple of Athéné 
éx' epg 19 vio as standing opposite to the Olympieion éerds rod 
relxous ; but it would be hard to get this meaning out of the Greek 
as it stands, and it is in ne case easy to make out what the exact 
ceremony was. I used to think that they sailed from some point 
near Polichna, having filled the cup at the Olympicion. And 
something like this secms to be the notion of Schubring in two 
other pasceges (Achradina, pp. 40, 41, and Bewisserung, 628). 
He holds that Zeus opie or “ Imperator” (Cie. Verr. v. 57) was a 
god of the winds, while Athénd in the Island was, as Tritogeneia, a 
sea-furing power (see Preller, G. M. i. 123). This Zeus of the 
winds dwelled, not in the new Olympieion of the second Hierdn, 
but in the old one on Polichna. He and Athéné in this character 
were thus fittingly brought together for this purpose. This all suits 
excellently, if we could oply get it out of the Greck. And Schu- 
bring is farther hampered by his theory that the temple of Athéné 
was not, in the usual sense of the words, em axa 1h virgo. He is 
therefore driven to construe those words (Achradina, 4r) “ gegen 
liber der Spitze der Incel,” which I do not understand as applied 
to his site, The other words, mpis + ris “OAvpmias, he translates 
“in Olympia Polichne,” which I am still further from understand- 
ing. I sm not fond of tinkering texts which we cannot under- 
stand; but one may sometimes fall into the lowlier frame of mind 
of thinking that what the author wrote musthave been different 
from what is in the printed book, snd one may thereby relieve oneself 
from the task of trying to understand. This seems mors becoming 
than either to construe the words as Schubring does or to call ia 
Tléra Olympia without further evidence. One thing is perfectly 
plain. Wherever the cup was filled, it was thrown into the sca 
at the point whence the shield of Athéné could no longer be seen, 
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The reference to the temple of Athénd is perfectly clear. There 
must have been an armed figure of the goddess, the highest object 
in the city, and therefore the last to be sen by those who put to 
sea, And this can apply only to the site of the great charch, not 
to the site of the temple near the isthmus. 

It is another argument in favour of the claim of Artemis to the 
lower temple that her brother Apolln hed some rights there (see 
P-43)- This appears by a very ancient inscription on the steps 
of the temple (see Schubring, Bewasserung, 637; Neu aufy. Tempel, 
3635 Topografia, 163 ; Lupus, 80). It will be found at length in 
Rohl, Inecriptiones preter Atticas, p. 145. ‘There seems to be a 
good deal of questioning, into which it does not concern me to 
enter, about the latter: part of the inscription, But the former 
pert seems fairly clear ; 

KAEOMENEZ BMOIEZE TO 1 

FANT. 
I should hardly have made the last word out for myself, but when 
experts tell mo that we must read KAcouéims eroiqre r§ "AméAAwr 
(Schubring seems to sce Glin rather than Apollén), I can believe 
that it does. And that is enough to prove the point. 

I do not see much strength in Schubring’s other arguments, 
most of which are noticed by Holm. I am always afraid of too 
much trusting to the scholiasts on Pindar; but I should certainly 
read the passages from them as implying that the ip’v and the 
dadya of Artemis there spoken of were distinct, that the statue 
was close to Arethousa, and that the temple was elsewhere, There 
is surely nothing wonderful in a temple—of course implying a 
statute—and another statue, without temple, in another place, 
belonging to the worship of the same deity. ‘Ihe style of the 
temple which we call Artemis is undoubtedly older than the style 
of that which we call Athéué. But the style of Atheué is surely 
primitive Doric, quite capable of coming within the time of the 
Gamoroi, though the style of Artomis ie earlier still. Why the 
first founders did not at once place Artemis on the highest point 
haa not been revealed to me. If Archias had set down his own 
memorisls like Winthrop, we should know many things which we 
now have to guess at. 
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NOTE Y. pp. 43, 139. 
Acarapma. 


Is arguing the points of controversy which have arisen with 
regard to this part of Syracuse, we must distinguish between a 
question of words and a question of things. ‘The date and the 
application of the word Aciradina is one thing. The process by 
which the quarter commonly so called was taken within the Syra- 
eusan city, and the possible question whether the whole of it ever 
was so taken in, is another thing. These last are most important 
points in the history of Syracuxe; aud we can come to our con- 
clusions about them, whether we apply the nane Achradina to the 
whole of the quarter concerned or to part of it only. 

Thad come to my own conclusions as set forth in the text, when 
I was startled by an article by Mr. Haverfield in the Classical 
Review for March 1889, the main object of which seems to be to 
show that the name Achradina belongs to the lower part only 
of the quarter to which it is commonly applied. In most, if 
aot all, plans of Syracuse, the mame taker in both the high 
ground between the inlet of Santa Bonagia or Panagia and the 
Latomiai, and also the low ground between the Latomisi and the 
isthmus and the Great Harbour, Achradina thus takes in the 
whole eastern end of the hill of Syracuse, its whole face towards the 
sea, as well as the lower coast between the hill and the isthmus, in- 
cluding the Little Harbour. Its west side is marked on the upper 
ground by the cut wall commonly called the wall of Gelén (sce 
PP. 44, 140), which must have been afterwards carried down to the 
Great Harbour al a puiul which would take in the ducks, Mr. 
Havorficld argues that tho name applies only to the lower ground. 
He holds that, “previous to 415, the fortified Syracuse lay to the 
south of Epipolw.” By this I understand him to mean that at that 
time what is commonly called Upper Achradiaa was not fortified. 
‘That would make the so-called wall of Gel6n later than the year 415. 
He says too that “‘in no passage” ie Achradina “described as an 
elevation of any kind,” He says further that “the chief writers 
who use the name are Diodorus, Livy, and Cicero;” and he adds 
that “the orator is the first to mention it.” Yet we find in Poly- 
dios, viii. 6, how Marcus [Marcellus] drouiro rv éminhou dnt ni 
‘Axpadirjy, (It is said that the text has been tampered with by some 
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epitomator ; but there seema no doubt as to the word which con- 
cerns us.) And Livy (xxiv. 34), in describing the attack of Mar- 
cellus on Achradina, and the defence by Archimédés, says, “ Natura 
etiam juvabat loci, quod saxum, cui imposita muri fundamente sunt, 
magna ex parte ita proclive est, ut non sclum missa tormento, 
sed etiam que pondere suo provoluta essent, graviter in hostem in- 
ciderent.” The Roman siege has its difficulties, to which we shall 
come in due time, Perhaps the words which Livy uses may seem 
inadequate to describe the rocky eastern shore of the hill of Syra- 
cuse. But they are still more inapplicable to the low rocks by the 
Little arbour. 

Plutarch too, dealing both with the time of Marcellus and with 
the earlier time of Timoleén, speaks of Achradina in words which 
clearly take in both the upper and the lower level. In Tim. 18 
the Corinthian Nefn 

expirnre eal xaraxe riv heyouér ‘AxpaBuiy,  xpdriorov éBécer Kal 
&pavaréroroy Snépyew rijs Eyparovotwy pdpos wéews, rpirror rue cvyeei- 
pérys &x shewivay mideov. eimophoas 88 rai clrov kai xpqpdray obx dipie 
by réroy, 08 dvexdpnve nddw én thy dxpay, ANAA ppakduevos rby mepifo- 
Dov ris "Axpaduijs cal cuvdyas rots épipacs mpds riv dxpdnodw Beepirarre, 

“Anoa and dxpénohis here, it must be remembered, mean the Island 
(gece vol. i. p. 352). 

In the Life of Marcellus (18) the name of Achradina yet more 
distinetly takes in all Syracuse on the mainland, except Tycha and 
Neapolis—which last name most likely means Temenités, Marcellus 
has got over the wall ; 

Zee 82 13 xaprepsorarov ah xéNAurrov Kal peytoroy ('AxpaBor} kadetras) 
2d rd rerexlobar mpde iv to wid, fr rd piv Néaw, xd 82 Tix 
dmopdfover. 

Mark that § { méhec, which in Thucydides’ day meant Achradina, 
asopposed to the Island, now means the newer quarters, as opposed 
to the Island and Achradina together, But Achradina hore must 
take in the eastern part of the hill; for Lower Achradins and 
‘Tychs cannot be ssid to be built agsinst one another. But even 
without these more distinct descriptions, it is enough that Livy 
describes the place attacked by Marcellus as a high place, and that 
not only Livy, but Polybios, called that place Achradina. 







The fullest modern discussion of the points touching Achradina is 
Schubring’s paper bearing that name in the Rheiniecles Museum, 
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vol.xx, It is spoken of also by Holm (G. 8. i. pp. 126, 204, 388), 
and in Holm and Cavallari’s Topografa (Lupus, 27, 28, et seqq.)- 
Schubring begins by csying that the general belief had been that 
Ackradins took in both the upper and the lower ground, as defined 
above—Giller, for instance (p. 49), seems not to have doubted it— 
and he defends that belief sgainst a paper of Cavallari published 
in 184g, which I have not seen and of which the author himself 
has not a copy, but which is more than once referred to by Grote. 
Schubring refers to Cavallari’s paper as maintaining exactly the 
opposite doctrine to that of Mr. Haverficld, namely that Achradina 
meant only Upper Achradins and not Lower. This is exactly the 
description given by Grote (vii. 333), who refers to Cavallari ; 

“This fortified high land of Achradina thus constituted the 
outer city; while the lower ground situated between it and the 
inner city or Ortygia, seems at this time not to have been included 
in the fortifications of either.” 

He goes on to speak of the use of the lower ground as a place 
“partly for religious processions, games, and other multitudinous 
ceremonies, partly for the burial of the dead.” ‘That is, he con- 
ceives Achradina to have remained a distinct outpost down to the 
time of the Athenian siege, while I believe that it lost that character 
in the days of Geléa. 

Schubring himself takes, one is tempted to say, needless peins to 
prove that Achradina took ix the lower ground as well as the upper, 
a fact which will come before us over and aver again in the course 
of our history, above all in the time of Dionysios. But, in 60 
doing, he has made a most valuable collection of all the passages 
bearing on the history of Lower Achradina and all that was in and 
near it, the agora, the docks, the later Olympicion, and everything 
else to do with the matter. In his paper with the less attractive 
heading Die Bewrtserung ven Syrakus, he has also several refer- 
ences to Achradina as to other parts of the city, which bear more 
than the paper dire:tly dealing with Achradina on the way in which 
Achradina, thus defined, came to become part of the city which 
began on Ortygia. 

My own notions, as set forth in the text, as to the nature and 
time of the process, and the relation of Achradina to what I conceive 
to have been the other detached outposts, have been suggested by 
various remarke of Holm, though Ido not know that he ever fully 
commits himself toit as a complete view. ° His views as to Polichna 
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(see vol. i. p. 361), whether we accept them or not, come in to help 
us, Polichna may or may not have been a twin town with Ortygia; 
it was in ony case a detached fortified outpost guarding one important 
road, I conceive Achradina and Temenités to have held the same 
position on other roads. Achradina and ite appearances and remains 
are fully described in the Topografia (Lupus, p.27 et seq.) ‘The 
historical question ia argued in the second part (Topografia, p. 170, 
Lupus, pp. 87 et seqq, 98 et seq). Holm fully admits that 
Upper Achradina was occupied befors Gelén’s time, and that the 
Latomiai (Top. 178, Lupus, p. 98) formed part of its defences. He 
remarks (Topografia, p. 171, Lupus, p. 88) with great force that, 
when the cosst-line of the Little Harbour was different from what 
it is now, Upper Achradina msy have been almost as near to the 
Island as Lower. He argues (Top. 181, Lupus, 98, 99) that the 
‘western wall of Upper Achradina is not, as Schubring held it to be, 
the work of Geldn, but that Geldn first brought Upper Achradina 
and Ortygia together by feucing in Lower Achradina, Holm's 
view therefore is oxwentially the same as mine; and he brings out 
also clearly, though a little casually, the relations which I suppose 
to have existed between Achradina and the other outposts of 
Polichna and Temenités (Top. p. 166, Lupus, 84-87). Schubring 
too (Bewiissorung, 618) brings out the position of Temenités, if not as 
a military post, yet as a detached suburb surrounding the temple. 

We therefore see in the vords of Thucydides (vi. 3), First, the 
Island; § vioos, er § viv obcére mepudvtouivg mous § trrbs ore, 
Secondly, the Outer City, Achradina, Upper and Lower, to which 
I must add in Thucydides’ duy Tycha; dorepor xpénp ual f to 
mpooraxicbeica wodudvipwros éyivero, This zpocrexeonds I under- 
stand to be the work of Gelén. He joined Ortygia and Upper 
‘Achradina by fortifying Lower Achredina. This enlarged enclo- 
sure was again enlarged during the struggle with the Mercenaries 
(see pp. 306, 312, and Appendix XXX) by the addition of Tycha. 
The whole formed in the year 41g before Christ a city as great 
as Athens—édis oi8év Addocey abi} ye kad airiy ris" AOppaiay (Thuc. 
Vii. 28). Itis inconceivable that thes» words could have been used 
of a fortified Syracuse confined to the south of Epipolsi. 


As for the dato of the first settlement on Achradrina I do 
not know that there is anything to fix it. It is older than 
Gelén; it need not be younger than Archias, though it must 
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be younger than Archias’ first settlement, Schubring and Holm 
agree to place it before the year 664 B.c., the date of the 
settlement at Alrai, on the ground that the nearer outpost 
would be older than the more distant. And there is evidence 
which strikes me as stronger than it soxms to strike Holm 
(Lop. p. 178, Lupus, 95) to show thet there were Latomiai 
before the year 648, and occupied ground hard by them. In 
that year, so Pansanias (v, 8, 8) records, Lygdamis of Syracuse 
was Victor in the pankration, He must have deeply impressed the 
memory of his physical presence on the traditions of his own city; 
for Pausanias doubted whether he ought to accept the belief of the 
Syracusam that Lygdamis was of the same height as the true 
Hellenic Héraklés (el 82 kal ‘Hparei 1p OyBaly péyebos rapicoire 5 
Avybayis Gd piv bx lta, deySuevov Bf ind rpaxovelav éor!), Tb 
concerns us more that this athlete of the seventh century had a 
monument near the Latomiai: roi» mpis tals Aoroplas cory 
Bvporotoat: win. It is argued thet the montment of Lygdamis 
need not have been of the age of Lygdamis. But the presump- 
tion at least surely is thet Pausaniss is speaking of 1 contem- 
porary monument, It is argued further that the reference to 
the Latomiai merely means that there were Latomiai there in 
Pausanias’ day, and that Pousanias used the name merely to 
mark the place of the tomb. But there are so many Latomiai at 
Syracuse that to say that a thing is near the Latomiai proves 
nothing. It is far more likely that the meaning ie that the 
tomb was made near Latomiai then existing. If this be so, we 
distinctly eee the Latomiai in the middle of the seventh century, 
lees thane hundred years after the foundation of the city. ‘The 
occupation and fortification of Achradina is therefore carried back 
at least to that time, 

I hold then that Polichna, Tomenités, and Upper Achradina, 
were all, from a very early but unfixed time, detached outposts of 
the city in the Island. Upper Achradina was joined to the Island 
under Gelén by the fencing in of Lower Achradins, ‘Temenitis 
came to be joined on through the operations of the Athenian siege. 
Polichna, at its greater distance, never was joined on at all. ‘Tho 
Joining on of Tycha and Nespolis seems to be quite another story; 
they do not seem ever to have been deteched outposts. That 
Enryalos was not a detached outpost from the beginning is one of 
the chiof puzzles of our story. 
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‘The force and origin of the name Achradina we have to make 
out for ourselves from its use, The derivation from éypés seems 
likely enough, though Schubring very properly warns us (Achra- 
dina, 54) that there is no authority for it. ‘The only attempt at a 
definition is in a very confused entry in Stephen of Byzantium, 
from which we certsinly do not learn much; 

"Axpadws, vijoos Zxovea méAw mpds rais Zypaxobous, hy érodudpenre 
Mdpxos 6 ‘Popaiay orparpyés’ GANA kal "Axpadw) poipa Zypaxouray. 
Kdpag 88 xdpur udriy xudet nul vu 1d Monin Axpudesuiey nub 
"Axpadivos. 

It is surely enough that the name is constantly applied, 
by Diodéros and Plutarch, to the lower ground, and that it is 
also, as by Polybios and Livy, applied to the upper ground. ‘That 
is to say, it takes in both. It does not prove much to say that it 
is not used by Thucydides. Neither does he speak of Ortygia or of 
‘Tycha. He does (vi. 75, 100, vii. 3) speak of Temenités, because 
Temenités played a part of its own in the operations of the 
Athenian siege, in s way that neither Ortygia nor Achradina 
played, or, as established parte of the city, could well have played. 
It is rather more curious to note that Diodéros and Plutarch, who 
use the name freely elsewhere, do not use it in describing the 
Athenian siege, ‘This just suggests the thought thet, as the name 
was not used by Thucydides, so neither was it used by Philistos in 
his uccount of the siege. If so, the reason may be the same in 
his case. There is nothing to make us think that, when Diodéros 
used the nome in doscribing the driving out of Thrasyboulos, he 
was carrying back a later name to an earlier time, There was 
much more opportunity for mentioning Achredina by a separate 
name in that story than there wae in that of the Athenian siege. 
And the name, whatever its origin, does not sound as if it had 
been invented in Inter times. 





The fullest. picture of Achradina is that which Cicero (Verr. iv. 
53) gives of it in his day, which is clearer as a picture than as 
a piece of topography; 

* Altera autem est urbs Syracusis, cui nomen Acradina est; in 
qua forum maximum, pulcherrimse porticus, ornatissimum pryta- 
neum, amplissima est curia, templumque egregium Jovis Olympii; 
cetereque urbis partes una lala via perpetua, multisque trans- 
versis divise, privatis edificiis continentur.” 

You. 1 eg 
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Most of the particular things here spoken of, the agora, the 
prytaneion, the later Olympieion, were undoubtedly in the Lower 
Achradina, but this does not shut out the “ altera urbs” from taking 
in the Upper Achradina also, The long wide street it would 
now be hard to trace ; but it may well have climbed the hill. 

A question has further been raised as to the present state of the 
grater part of Upper Achradins. It is certain that the first 
question on walking along any part of it is, Where are the houses 
gone} It is very hard at first sight to believe that this desolate- 
looking region, with the rugged stone constantly coming to the 
surface, cau ever have been part of an inhabited city. The remark 
was mude fifty years back by Mr, Gladstone, aud it is preserved 
by Mr. Deanis in his Haud-book, It must indeed occur to every 
one. But ve soon get used to the undoubted sites of buillings, the 
foundations cut in the solid rock. Sometimes large spaces are cut 
out, which can have been only for temples or other large public 
Duildings; there are other smaller cuttings which uust have 
‘been for houses, It is certain that they are not equally scuttered 
over the whole hill. The signs of houses ace very thick at the 
south-east ueur the Capuchin wouvastery; further on, just beyond 
the gorge uf the Due Fratelli, there is a group of cultings for large 
buildings, but uone of which oue can be quite sure thut they are 
meant for houses. There ix another group at the extrene north, 
close by the gorge of the Panagia, ~ But we ueed not suppose that 
dwellings were equally thick on every part of Achradina, any more 
than on every part of Epipolai, There they certainly were not, 
even afler the building of the wall of Dionysios. Nor is there 
any need to suppose that every house bad a cub foundation, 

The mort striking piece of wall-building or wall-cutting in this 
part of Syracuse is the westeru wall which I hold to be clder than 
Gelén (see p. 40). Bul » wall, built or cat, ran along the whole 
cliff, and i becomes Listoriesl in the Roman siege. Large frag- 
ments may be traced; there are some pieces near the gorge of the 
Due Fratelli, and some very marked bits rather further to the 
north, I do not profess to fix the date of this wall; but, if it was 
not made Lefore the time of Diouysios, he was sure to make it. 











‘The most amazing notion sbout Achradina, after that of the 
island in Stephen of Byzantium, is that it was tho samo as Polichna. 
Such seems to be the belief of a German commontator on Pindar, 
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Menger, Siegeslieder, p. 43; “Gleichzeitig mit Ortygia, vielleicht 
sogar schon vorher, scheint anch anf dem Festlande die Hihe 
siidlich vom Anapos bebaut worden zu sein, welche spiiter den 
Tempel des olympischen Zeus trag, in dem noch zar Zeit des 
peloponnesischen Kriegas das Verzsichniss der Birger sufbewshrt 
wurde [sve the passage of Plutarch referred to in vol. i. p. 361]; 
dieser Stedttheil biess Achradina.”. He bad perhaps confounded 
the earlier and the later Olympicion. 


NOTE VL p. 60. 


Cuanénpas or Katant. 


‘Tax Katansian lawgiver Chardndas is one of those men whose 
names have become very famous while hardly snything is really 
known about their actions. The chief thing that we can say about 
him is negative. The account of Diodéros, who has moved him to 
Thourioi in the fifth century 3.0,, is-a confusion quite as great 
as the confusion which we shall presently come to, by which 
Pausaniss moved Anaxilas of Rhégion the other way, from the fifth 
century to the seventh. And it is far less easyto explain. In the 
story of Anaxilas, wild as the chronological error is, we can see how 
itcame atout. But how came  lawgiver of 0 thoroughly primitive 
a type as Charéndas to get quartered in so modern a state of 
things as an Athenian colony of the time of Periklés? To carry 
back an ancient lewgiver into times yet more ancient, to make 





him tho author of laws of a dato much more modern than his own 

—both thes are familiar proossses. But hero a primitive luw- 
giver and his laws with him are carried forward into a very modern 
poriod, o process to which it ia not 0 cary lo find a parallel. One 
may perhaps risk the guess thet, as Chardndas was said to have 
legislated for several cities besides Katané, Sybaris may in some 
accounts have been one of them, Then, when Thourici occupied 
the place and took up the traditions of Sybaris, but without taking 
the name, the new city may have claimed the lawgiver of the old 
one, and may have spoken of him by its own name, If Charondas 
legislated for Sybaris, to call him the lawgiver of Thourioi would 
be no more wonderful than when one hears men speak of “France” 
and “England” before any Frank or Angle settled in Gaul or 
Britain, The next stage would be for those who sought for 
greater accuracy of description to try to mend matters by bringing 
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Oharéndas within the times of the existenco of Thourioi. This is 
the stage which we find in Diodéros. But the chronological oon- 
fusion need not hinder us from using the account in Diodéros as 
being of as much or as little value as our other scattered notices 
of the primitive lawgiver of Katané, 

The earliest mention of Charéndas seems to be in the Republic 
of Plato, x. p. 600. His birth-place is not mentioned ; but he is 
taken for granted a; a lawgiver standing to Italy and Sicily in the 
same relation in which Solén stood to Athens; o¢ 8¢ ris cirira 
éhis rowobérny dyabdy ‘yeyoreves xa ocbas SpeAneévat ; Xepdvday yey ydp 
“Iradla Kai ZexeAia, cat qyeis Béuva’ o@ & ris; He is mentioned 
several times in Aristotle's Politics ; but the passage which has 
been commonly thought to tell us most about him (ii. 12. g, 7) is 
now unluckily thought to be epurious or interpolated (Newman, 
Politics, ii. 376). Here ho is described as a nativo of Katan8, and 
as having legislated, not for Italy and Sicily generally, but for 
the Chall cities only (opo@éra: & éyévavro ZéNeueds te Aoepoit 
rois "Kmiequpias Kai XapévBas 6 Karavaios rois airod noNérass xxi rait 
Arnis vais XaduBueais nédece rais weph “IraNay Kai xediar), He was 
a pupil (dpoarjs) of Zaleukos, as Zaloukos and—strange to say— 
Lykourgos were of Thalés, ‘The only thing peculiar to his legis- 
lation was bis law about false witnesses, in which he first brought 
in the action called éricxnys, afterwards well known at Athens. 
It is further remarked that his legislation was more minute and 
precise than that of later times (Xapdvdou 8 {tor pév odd dome mir 
al xa roy Pevopaprupiiy (mparvs yap exolnee thy emloenyu), rh 8 depi- 
Belg riw vépaw dart yracpuparepns xal rav viv vouderdv). There is 
another mention of him in the Polities (i. 2. g), from which it seems 
that we owe to him the delightful word éyosimea, the fellow to 
dpdcaros and Spoytdaxres (of. Julius Pollax, viii. 11, under &jpapyor). 
In iv. rr, 10 Chardndas is quoted as illustrating the position thal 
the best lawgivers vere men of middle rank in their several cities 
(rots BeAriorous vowwéras elvas tov péowy moderov); but as the others 
spoken of are the high-born Solén and the kingly-born Lykourgos 
—with the odd excuse od yip fv Bace’s—this does not tell us 
much. A little way on further (iv. 12. 6) he appears among those 
who legislated in an aristocratic spirit, with the object of taking ix 
the commons by measures seemingly, but only seemingly, in their 
interests, The instance in the case of Chardndas is that, in case 
of failure to attend as judges, or rather jurymen (Baacra!), he laid 
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ons heavy fine in the case of the rich and a lower in the case of 
the poor. It is of couree meant thet such a provision would have 
a popular look, but that it would really tend to fill the juries with 
rich men. 

We do not learn much about Chardndas from these notices of 
Aristotle. For our purposes it does not much matter whether the 
passage at the end of the second book is Aristotle's writing or not. 
‘Whether written by Aristotle or by an early pupil, it would re- 
present the received belief of the age and nothing.more. The 
pastage is as good evidence as we are likely to get for Charéndas’ 
birth st Katané, and the careful confining of his legislation to 
Chalkidian cities contrasts favourably with Plato's loose talk about 
Italy and Sicily. Only the specimens of his laws whith Aristotle 
gives have no very primitive sound. They seem better fitted for 
the full-grown commonwealths, aristocratic or democratic, of the 
fifth and fourth centuries 8.0. 

‘The Katanaian birth of Charéndas is asserted by the writer known 
as Herakleidés of Pontos (23), who says that the Rhégines had an 
aristocratic constitution, and used the laws of Charéndas (rolereiay 
8 Kareorieavro dpwrorparicip, xidwoi yip wdvra houwodow [see P. 343, 
and below, Appendix XXXII], aiperet drd rypygdrev” répais & éxpavro 
‘ois Xapévbov 705 Karavaiow). He goes on to mention the tyranny of 
Anaxilas, which is one of Bentley's arguments (Phalaris, 363) to dis- 
prove the date given to Charéndas by Diodéros, by showing that he 
lived before Anaxilas. The statement of Allian (V. H. iii, 17) that he 
gave lawato Rhégion when he was bsnished from Katané may be a 
Fiece of independent tradition, or it may be a mere eurmise from the 
account of Herakleidés. Chardndas here comes in a list of philoso- 
phers who played « part in public life (éroderriorre obv xal gASo0- 
got, x-r2,), along with Zaleukos, Soldn, and others; émriop6ucav yap 
‘ri xowa Zédeveos pév Ta év Acepois, Xapdvbas G8 ri év Kardy kat ra é 
“Pryie, dre ex Kardis ipevye, Another of the passages quoted by 
Bentley to remove Charéndas from Thouriot is the long extract from 
Theophrastos in John of Stoboi (sliv. 22), where he quotes several 
of the Thourian laws, and contrasts them with the legislation of 
Charéndas, in this case on the subject of rady money ( Somep 
Xapévbas nal WAdrev; obroe yap mupaypiiya redebovrr Beddrae eal rop- 
ave, dar 96 nus ruoretoy, pi elven dingy, akrav yip airtey era Tis dB 
nias). ‘The astoniching passage in Stephen of Byzantium (ard), 
which makes Charéndas legislate for Athens (did Kardims Kapdrdas 
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4 Rudonpos rv év "AGhmat vonoderdr) is explained by Holm (j. 401) to 
refer to Thourioi as an Athenian colony. Butthis is surely a little 
harsh. ‘This passage is not the only one in which Chardndas is 
connected with Athens; for AthSnaios (xiv. 10), on the authority 
of Hermippos of Smyrna, a writer of the third century 2.¢., in 
his treatise mepi NopoBerds, speaks of his laws as being sung at 
Athens at the wine (jSovro 88 “A@hyyot xal of XaporBou vipot map" 
ots). This is uot exuctly what we should have looked for; but 
it eoeme to show that the lows of Charéndas were composed in 
verse. And we find a yet more startling mention of the laws 
of Charéndas as sung at a much greater distance from Katané 
than Athens. Bentley (373, 374) refers to the passage of Strabo 
(aii. 2. 9), where the people of Mozaka—afterwards Crsarea—in 
Kappadokia appear as using the laws of Chardndas, and seemingly 
as having them sung; xpavras Sé of MaCaxnvoi rois Xaporda vépois, 
alporipevet xci vonetv, ds Zorw alrois énymris rar véuey, xaBéep ol maph 
‘Papoiots vopueol, The passage is puzzling ; we should like to know 
how the laws of Chardndas came to take root and to be s0 abiding 
in a distant and barbarian land, and we should like to know 
exactly what the Mazakene voue'ér did. Still it would seem that 
there was at Mazaka in Strabo's dey something in verse which 
passed for the laws of Charéndas, 

These latter passoges say nothing as to the birthplace of Char- 
Ondas, Ido not know thal (except in DiodOros) he is anywhere 
referred to as a Thourian, save orly by Valerius Maximus (vi. 5, 
Ext. 3), where he telle the story of his death, much as in Diodéros. 
Cicero refers to him twice, once (Legg. i. 22) in a general way, 
along with his usual companions, Lykourgos, Solén, and Zaleukes. 
Tn the second placa (Legg. iii. 2), he is quoted as laying down the 
rule that men should not only obey their rulers, but should love 
and honour them (‘nee vero colum obtemperent obediantque magis- 
tratibus, eed etiam ut eos colent diligantque presribimus, ut 
Charondas in suis facit legibus”). This agrees with what King 
Cnut says in his letter from Rome. 





From all this we may surely infer that Charéndas was in some 
sense a citizen of Katané, and that he gave laws to that city and 
to some others in Italy and Sicily. Beyond this we cam say very 
litUe, The suggestion of Holm that he was not of Katanaian but 
of Dorion birth rests simply on the Doric form of his name, like 
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Pogdndas and Epameindndas. The ending in tas, he ergues, would 
not have been used in Chalkidian Ketan’. There is something in 
this objection, which does not seem to have occurred to any earlier 
scholer. Charéndas may hsve been a citizen of Katané only by 
adoption, though in that cate it is a little odd that he should be 
called Kerayios, It is further to be noticed that whoever put to- 
gether the sponijia sue» which pase for sayings of Chardndas in 
John of Stoboi, xliv. 40, must have looked on the natural language 
of Chardndas as being Doric, For he starts with a few Doric forms 
like re Sovhevoyévus, and brings in one or two such now and then, 
as if to assert s principle, though he goes on for the most part in 
ordinary Greek. Is it possible, after all, that Charéndas wae really 
of Sybaris and adopted at Katané? ‘This would account for the 
Thourian legend. In such case he would be sure to be claimed for 
Thourioi, even though the actual laws of Thourioi were quile 
unlike his. 

If we cre thus uncertain as to the birthplace of Chardndas, we 
are still more in the dark as to his date. A general consent places 
him after Zaleukes, but who shall venture to fix a dete for Zaleu- 
kos? Some make Zeleukos the teacher of Charéndas; some make 
Charéndas, some even make Zaleukos himself, into scholars of 
Pythagoras. That is to say, in anything to do with Italy or Sicily 
Pythagoras must be brought in at all hazards. As Phalaris could 
not get on without him, as even Numa Pompilius could not get on 
without him, so neither could Zuleukos and Chardndas. In such 
chronology as this we are out of all reach of archons and olympiads. 
Grote (iv. 561) gives us the whole range of the sixth century n.c. 
to find a date for Charéndas. Thet may do well enough ; but 
I should not bave refused if ho had added the seventh. We can 
only say that he belongs to the dim primitive period of Sicilian 
history, that he goes with Fanaitios ond Phalaris rather than with 
Gelon and Anaxilas. 





As for the matter of his laws, the remark of Aristotle, if it be 
Aristotle, Uhat the only special thing about them was the law of 
éntoxyys is hardly borne out by the othcr references made by him- 
self and others. The law about ready money, quoted by Theo- 
phrastos, has a primitive and original sound. The most difficult 
statement is that of Aristotle which makes Charéndas take in the 
commons by a law professedly popular but really oligarchic, This 
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surely savours of a later state of things than we can fancy existing 
at Katené in his day. But the mctive may be only Aristotle's 
surmize, a8 Grote seems to suggest in his note at vol. iv. p. 561; 
the matter of Uhe law sounds ancient enough, Enforced attendance 
ab assemblies is a thoroughly primitive notion (see Domesday in 
the very first page for the men of Kent), and it was long after 
carried out at Athens in a very primitive fashion (Aristoph. 
Acharn, 22). This is the only one among these laws or frag- 
ments of laws which has any kind of political character. It 
reads as if the Gamoroi of Katané had not been driven out, but 
had been compelled to admit the commons to acme share of political 
rights. Charéndas may well have teon the lavgiver of a young 
democracy. 

Of the laws which may be called rather social than political 
Diodéros (xii, 12-18) has preserved the substance of a good many 
in prose, his own prose of course, and in c. 14 he giver the suh- 
stance of some in ancther shape, namely in the Tambie trimetera 
into which they were thrown by the comie poets (dusporépas Bi rie 
mpoeipnpévas moddol rév mourisv 3° éupérpov ronparos penaprupiKact). 
But the ingennity of Bentley (Phalaris, 374) has, out of one of these 
reports of Diodéros in prose and verse (xii. 12,14), with the help of 
a quotation in Athénaios (xv. 50, No. r4 in the collection of Skolia), 
put together part at least of a gonuine Jaw of Charéndas in the 
original metrical shape. Dioddros reports the law of Charéndas epi 
ris raxopidias in both shapes. It was xpos éfyAdaynévos ral rois TAs 
vopokrass mapewpayivos, containing provisions for a Bixy xaxopsAlas, 
with befitting penalties. Itis the mpooluoy of this which Bentley 
pat together ; 

[Xapévdov)] Adyov, & 'raipe, pabiw rods dyabols pire, 
ray Beddy 8 dxlxou wods br BedGw BAbyn xépis. 

The Attic singers may have touched up the language and metre 
a little; but we surely have here the genuine ring of the “lex 
horrendi carminis.” It was Bentley too (378) who discerned the 
trimeters in the first two lines of the law (Dioddros, xii, 14) which 
shut out from political life the man who gave his children a step- 
mother. It is most likely that Diod6ros got at most of the laws 
in this way at secondhand, without seeing any original text. But 
the substance of these primitive provisions is surely genuine. 
They bresthe the full spirit of the ancient lawgiver, whose busi- 
ness it is, not merely to make a political constitution, but to tell 
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his people how they are to behave in all matters. ‘Thera is the 
law which I gave as s specimen in the text (see p. 60), which 
allowed divorce, but only with a condition which a good deal 
lessened the value of the privilege. One is perhaps a little 
startled at the zesl of the lawgiver of the sixth century B.c. 
for the promotion of reading—does ypdypara always imply writ- 
ing? (c. 13)—but it may perhaps be explained by the very fact 
that the accomplishment was a rare one. ‘Then there is the Jaw 
which Diodéros (c. 15) 80 greatly admired, which ordains that the 
orphan's estate should be looked after by his father's kinsfolk, who 
hed an interest in improving it, while the orphan himself should 
be looked after by his mother’s kinsfolk, who had no interest in 
shortering his possession of it. Then, while other lawgivers punished 
the coward in war with death, Charindas (e. 16)made him sit three 
days in the agora in woman's clothes. Lastly, there is the provision 
(c. 17) that the proposer of a new law should come into the as- 
sembly with a halter round his neck, and the law against bearing 
arms in the assembly which I have already referred to (see p. 62) 
and which is said to have ccst the lawgiver his life. AU are of 
the primitive type; it is inconceivable that they can come from 
the real statute-bock of Thoarioi in the days of Herodotus and 
Lysias, It is yet more inconceivable thet they are sheer inven- 
tions, “transparent gauze” or what not, of poor Diodéros. They 
are genuine fragments, modified no doubt a good deal in the hund- 
ling, which comic peete and others had hauded down from the days 
of Charéndas to the days of Diodéros. 

‘The laws preserved by Dioléros are after all real laws, though 
often dealing with subjects which we row look on as lying beyond 
the reach of legislation, In this they differ from the collection of 
vague moral and religious precepts preserved by John of Stoboi 
(xliv. 40) under the heading Xepévta Karavalov mpoofua wuav. 
‘These are not laws, but sermons or proverbs according to their 
length, in which no faith can be put, and which we may be sure 
are a forgery of a late time, “neo-Platonic” or otherwise. One 
towards the end, beginning yuvaira 8 ry ward vépous éxaoros 
orepyéro (of. 8. Paul ad Eph. v. 33), is remarkable; it seems 
aimed in s hidden way at the favourite vice of Old Greece 
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NOTE VIL. p. 64. 
PHALARIS AND Tae Brazen BULL. 


Taenx is something very striking in the great renown of 
Plhularis compared with the very slight real knowledge which we 
have about him. The sources are endless, but they are all in- 
cidental. Not only is there no contemporary narrative—for that 
we should not look in the sixth century 2,0.—; but, owing to the 
Joss of those books of Diodéros in which the acts of Phalaris must 
have found a place, we have no consecutive narrative of any kind. 
We should be thankful for the most meagre annals—‘ annales 
brevissimi”—which would enable us to put together a few un- 
doubted facts in an ascertained order. How little we really know 
about Phalaris is curiously shown by the very short space which 
he fills in the narrative of Grote (iv. 509, §10). Grote’s 
practical mind felt no call to collect and harmonize the scattered 
notices about Phalaris, or to speculate as to how or why he became 
such a favourite subject of legend and talk of every kind. What. 
Grote finds to say abont Phalaris goes into less than two pager; 
‘Dut those two pages are precious, ss we see that he more than 
leans to belief in the reality of the bull. There is certainly no 
reason to doubt the historical reality of Pholeris, and the evidence 
for the bull is verystrong. The direct evidence is strong; thereis 
also the argument thot, if the bull were real, we at once understand, 
what otherwise is so hard to explain, the deep and lasting im- 
pression which a man of whom 60 little is really known has made 
on men’s minds from his own time till now. Without his bull, 
Phalaris would be no more than 8 hundred obscure tyrants in 
other Greek cities. Once grant the bull, and we at once see 
why he has lived in men’s mouths from the days of Pindar 
onwards. About a tyrant who was guilty of so strange a freak of 
tyranny it was worth while to collect or to invent anecdotes and 
to point moral warnings. It was even worth while, in a spirit of 
ingenious contradiction, to devise orations and to forge letters to 
prove that the lord of the brazen bull was not quite so black as he 
had been painted, 

‘The date of Phalaris seems to be now generally agreed on 
within a few years. The arguments of Bentley (Dissertation on 
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the Epistles of Phalaris, p. 27 et seqq.) may be thought to have 
set that question at rest. ‘The first statement in the Chronicle of 
Eusebius (Ronealli, i. 323) which places his tyranny about 655 
(Ol. xxxi. 2, “Phalaris apud Agrigentinos tyrannidem exercet”) 
and his fall about 622 (Ol. xxxix. 3, “ Phalaridis tyrannis de- 
structa”) cannot be received, as both these dates come before the 
foundation of Akragus in 580. Of this alleged earlier date Clinton 
(B. H. i. 236) seoms to take no notice, bat only of the later date 
ascigned by Jerome (Roncalli, i. 326), namely B.0. 570 (or 565) 
see Bentley, p. 28), which is also accepted by Bunbury (Dict. Biog., 
Phalaris) ; “Graciam (?) Phalaris tyrannidem exerenit. xvi anos.” 
This will fix his reign to about w.c. §70-354. So Souidas 
(@adapss) places him in the fifty-second Olympiad, though his value 
is a little lessened by the words that follow about the letters, and 
by his speaking of him as rypawjoas Bixedias Sins. We are thus 
able to fix the date of Phalaris with as near an approach to certainty 
as we are likely to get in such a matter. I would not rely on 
any statement as to the date of Stésichoros, as the evidence for 
bringing Phalaris and Stésichoros into any relation with one another 
is more thin doubtful. 

‘This date being accepted, and the received date of the founda- 
tion of Akragas being accepted also, ons consequence follows which 
seems not to have struck some of the chief writers on the subject 
(see Bentley, 322; Bunbnry, Dict. Biog., Phalaris; see on the other 
hand Siefert, Akragas, 60). If Phaleris seized the tyranny ten 
years after the foundation of the city, he could not have been a 
native of Akragas. All the natives of Akragas at that time must 
have been young children, It proves nothing to pile together 
passages in which Phalaris is spoken of as “axpeyavrivor or “ Agri- 
gentinus ;” for he doubtless was a man of Akragas in the only 
sense in which anybody else then could be, citizen but necessarily 
not a native. We should most naturally lovk for his birthplace in 
Gela, the metropolis of Akragas ; but the statement thai he wus 
a native of Astypalaia, though it come: from no better source than 
‘one of the forged letters (xxxv. p. 128, ¢yb de duaurdy ofa érap 
AcwSdpavros vidv, "Acrurahaica 73 yévos, marpidos dmearepnucvor; ef. 
Arsenios, Tania [Violetum], 466), comes under the rule that, while 
the spurious document is of uo value for the points which it seeks 
to establish, it may (or it may not) be of value for incidental 
points. It is always possible that the forger, either of the false 
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Phalaris or of the false Ingulf, may have had before him some 
sources of information which we have not. Phslaris could not 
have been born at Akragas, He may very well have boon born at 
Astypslaia; and it is hard to see what should have put Astypalaia 
into the forger’s head if he had not seen some record or tradition 
to that effect. IFhe had named any of the great citics of Sicily or 
of Greece, this argument would not apply; but, when it comes 
to Astypalaia, it is brought under the rule “credo quia impos- 
sibile.” Siefert quotes the passage, and accepts the birth-place, 
and Grote, who (v. 274) wanders at the consideration which Siefert 
shows to the letters, accepts it without remark, It really proves 
nothing to quote, as Bentley does, such an incidental notice as 
that of Cicero (Verres, iv. 33), where Seipio, on giving back the 
bull to the Agrigentines, sys, “wquum esse illos cogitare, ubrum 
essat Siculis utilis, suiene servire an populo Romano obtempe- 
rare, cum idem monumentam et domesticm erndelitatis et nostree 
mansuetudinis haberent.” Phalaris, wherever he was born, had 
become a Sikeliot and an Akregantine. 

A curious, but not very important, question has been raised 
about his name. Among the dark sayings of Lykophrén (Alex- 
andra, 717) we read, in spraking of the Sirens and the Campanian 
const, 

tiv adv Barjpov tipo: bxBeBpaculony 

Tadns re pébpos Béfera réyyav xO6va. 
One might have taken no notice of this, were it not for the 
scholiast, who says, obros 6 Gdnpor riparos Fv dv Sucdig, rove 
Emigevounérovs mpos abrov devas KodiCer Koi dvapay, pépmyrar d€ abrod 
al KalAjuaxor &v B, Airiov, 

ri weivov tédapor apifer dneAkearo. 
(The longer scholia of Tzetzés are to the same effect.) 

Kallimachos, as we shill see, has more than one mention of 
Pholaris; but surely this hardly proves that the #édmos of Lyko- 
phrén has anything to do with our #éAapis, 


Ido not know that a father is assigned to Phalaris anywhere 
Dut in the passage just quoted from the forged letiers When 
Sohn Teetzés (Chil. i. 643) says that Stésichoros 

BuhyOperae Saddpide 7H "Aaromadater 
dod ph ris "Epudelas ydy, sarpl 22 rol Taupéna, 
Ug 708 NewBhyarros, "Axpdyavros rypivms, 
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he is simply following the letters, as when further on he talks 
shout Tauromenion, So he himself says, 


airds 8 ke tiv Baripidos dxeivey 700 raves pou 
tmaroday oo yeypade rabrqv ry lareplar, 

But the mother of Phalaris, though nameless, plays come part in the 
story, which shows that Phalaris was no: looked on as very advanced 
in life. In Cicero (Div. i. 23) she dreams a dream, not—according 
to the approved practice—beiore his birth, but at a time when he 
must already have risen to some measure of importance. He had 
dedicated some images of the gods in his house, among them a 
statue of Hermés holding a patera in hia hand. Out of thia patera 
the gods seemed in the dream to pour out blood upon the earth. 
The blood bubbles up, and fills the whole house; “Quod matris 
szomnium immanis fii erudelitas comprobavit.” Cicero tella the 
story on the authority of Herakleidés of Pontos, an author from 
whom (Frag. Hist. Gree. ii, 223) we get some other notices of 
Phaloris, and specially another of his mother. When the tyranny 
was upset, she was burned, seemingly in the bull (éxémpyow 6 Sips 
xal tiv prrépa xa trois Gidcus). ‘This looks as if Herakleides, if his 
works were perfect, would have something more to tell us about 
the mother of Phalaris. 


And now as to the great question of all, the brazen bull itself. 
It does seem hardly possible to get over the distinct witness of 
Pindar, followed by every later writer. Pindar is as early a 
witness and as well informed « witness as we could reasonably 
look for, A notice from Stisichoros would doubtless have been 
better still. But the mention of the bull by Pindar at least 
amounts to proof that the story was fully believed in Sicily about 
cighty ycors after the fall of Phalaris, It is perhaps a little odd 
that the mention of it is found in an ode (Pyth. i. 184) addressed 
to Hierdn, and not in one of those addressed to Thérén. The peet 
takes Crasus—could he have known the story recorded by Hero- 
dotus in i.9g2?—as the model of a mild ruler as opposed to the 
cruelty of Phalaris ; 

ob Biv Kpolaou pudtppav dperé> 
roi Be raipy xadséy navriion vadka véev 
Uxctpd trap waréxee marrs géres, 
ob8é mv pbpurryer drophpia Kowewiay 
wartandy raibav ipa BéeoraL 
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Diodbros, who, though he wrote 20 long after, represents the earlior 
Sicilian writers whom he bad before hira, naturally mentioned the 
Dull in the lost bocks where Phalaris came in chronological order. 
This we shall see from fragments presently to be quoted, He has 
also more than one incidental reference to the bull in other places. 
In xix. 108, having occasion in his narrative to mention the bill 
of Eknomos near the mouth of the southern Himeras (see vol. i. 
p. 6s), he says that this was the place where the bull was kept. 
He adds, with an etymology in which few are likely to follow 
him, that the spot took the name of “Exvoyor from the unlawful 
deeds of the tyrant (riv “Exouor déduv, dv Gare Gpoipuor yeyerirbas 
GoddpiBect ev votre BE Aéyerat xarerxevarévar Tov Tipavvoy raipov yadxoiv, 
ov BieBeBonuivor mpde ras rv BeBacerapivor riywplas, txexaopivey 100 


karackevdcparos* i Kai rdv révoy “Exvopov dxd ris eis robs drvxodwras 
ducBrias mpounyopeivOus), Tn another place (xiii. 90), when desorib- 
ing the Carthaginian sack of Akragas in 408 5. c., he says that the 
bull of Phalaris (4 @eAdoidve raipos) formed part of the spoil. He 
then goes on to argue against Timaios; rodruy réy radpoy 6 Tiuaws 
& rais ioropias BiapeBawcdpevos pi yeyovéva rd cbvoduv, om’ abriis Tis 
riyns deyx6, The fortune which confuted Timaiog was the bring- 
ing back of the bull from Carthage by the younger Scipio, and the 
sight of it at Agrigentum by Diodéros hiuself (2xiniov yap... 
eeropBiicas KapynBéra, rots "Axpayarrivos wera rv Dew, raw Biaguewdvraw 
upd rois Kapyntovicte, droxariergas rbv raipor, 85 nal rivde viv loropioy 
‘yoatouivan Fy ev "Axpdyarrs), Polybios too (xii, ag) argues against 
Timsios. He first tells the story of Phalaris and the bull (se 
below, p. 464), aud theu describes Timaios ax deuying both that 
the bull brought from Carthage was the genuine bull of Phalaris, 
and even that there ever had been any bull of Phalaris at all. He 
himself argues that the bull brought from Carthage was genuine, 
because it had the door in the shouller through which the victim 
was put in; 

Tovrov 109 raipor xara tiv érupdremy Kapynoview perenySévros 1 
"Axpéyarros els KapynBéva, al ris upi8or Biaevoions mepl ris curapics, 
Be he cuveBawe xablerOas ros ent nhw resopiav, xad Eripas Be hy ev Kapxy— 












Bén rareacevdeby roioiros ruipos obBapde Bwapdins ebpebiinar 1d napimen, 
Spe Tipnaioe encBadero al ivy xowiv dipqw dvaceevituy nal ris dnopdous 
rév nowréy Kol ovyppapter pevdonouiv, plvnuy pis’ elras tov dv Kapxy- 
Bin raiper Ef "Acpdyarros ire yeyovinae raodroy év t} mpoepyudn 
mde, 
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It seems plain, as it did to Bentley (p. 512), that both Polybios 
and Diodd:0s meant to charge Timaios with soying that there 
never was any bull of Phalaria at all. To thia Diodéros thinke it 
answer enough to say thet the bull was brought back from 
Carthage by Scipio. Polybios further infers the genuineness of 
Scipio’s bull. But Polybios scoms further to imply that Timaios 
said something about the bull which Scipio brought from Carthage 
(riv & Kapyq26n raipo”). But if the bull brought back by Scipio in 
B.C. 146 was the bull that was carried off in ».c. 408, Timaios, 
living sbout 2.0. 352-256, could have known the bull only by 
hearsay, unless he went to Carthage to sce it. But neither of 
‘Timaios' crities quotes his exact words; and there ie another reprt, 
of them from which it would seem that Timaios neither denied the 
existence of Phalaris’ bull, nor said anything about any ball at 
Carthage. This is shown by a reference to him in the scholiast on 
Pindar (Pyth, i, 185), from which it appears that what he really 
said was that the originsl bull of Phalaris was thrown into the sea 
when his tyranny was overthrown, and that a bull shown in his 
own time a: Akragas was not the real bull, but—a statement most 
precious to the mythologer—a harmless image of the river-god 
Gelas. ‘The words are ; 

Tov ro @addpibos raipov of "Axpayarrvot Karendirwcay, Ss gnoe 
Tinaws. ror yop ev rh whet deucviperor ph clos rod daddpidor, xabdinep 





4 wodXSr wares Bday GAN’ elxdva Pada rod worapode 
Nothing can be plainer. And I really do not see why Bentlay 
(p. 512) should have spoken quite so scornfully of any who should 
prefer the scholiast on Pinder to Diodéros and Polybios (on the 
other hand see Ebert, tuehwy, p. 69 et seqq.). In this case the 
scholiast is not guessing, but quoting ‘Limaics, and memingly 
quoting him accurately. ‘The very significant bit about the river- 
god must be @ genuine bit of Timaios ; so must the statement that 
the real bull of Phalaris wes thrown into the sea, No scholiast 
could ever have invented or dreamed either of them. One point 
remains. Diodéros says that the bull which Scipio brought back 
was taken to Carthage in B.c. 408. Polybios does not say this, 
and it is rot clear that he mears it. As far as dates go, the 
bull which was shown at Akrages in Timaios’ day might have been 
the bull which Scipio brought back, For it might have been taken 
to Carthage, not in z.c. 408, but when Akragas was a Carthaginian 
possession after the time of Timaios. And it may be that Polybios 
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means this when he say's; rod raipov xara riv éruxpdresav KapynBoviaw 
perevexsérros é€ *Axpdyavros ds Kapyntéva, But it is not likely that 
the bull which Timaios tock for an image of the river-god could 
have had the door in the shoulder on which Polybios relied as the 
sure sign of the bull of Phalaris. There may very well have been 
two bulls. Phoenician subtlety was surely equal to meking a bull 
after any model, if Greek or Roman visitors to Curthage were 
found to be seeking for one. The immediately important point is 
that Timaios in no way denied, but asserted, that Phslaris had a 
brazen bull, and that he burned people in it. We have thus an 
universal consent in favour of the bull reaching from Pindar 
downwards. 

‘Tho way in which tho ball was used is minutely described by 
Polybios, and the description quite agrees with the few words of 
Pindar. The man was put into the hollow bull; then a fire was 
lighted beneath, and the safferer was roasted to death (mavraydéer 
mapontoperoy Kal repipreysperov diaepBcipecBat), His cries of pain 
were by some mechanism made to imitate the roaring of the bull 
(wurde viv inepBodjy ris ddyrPévos, Srdre Boles, purr Opp wapandjrww 
bv $xov tx 708 karaaxeudoparos mpoowirrew roie dxosovew). Dioddros, 
in his ninth bock, mentiored the name of the artist, Perillos or 
Perilacs, and the story that he was himself put to death by his own 
engine. This appears from e fragment (ix. 19) which must be 
greatly abridged; dre WepQaos 6 dvdpavromoids baddpid +g rupdonp 
raragxevéoas Boiy xadxoiv mpos rizwplay rv spopirav abrés mparus 
Emeipady rod weyéBovs vijs ryoplar, John Tzetzes (Chil. 1. 646 8eqa.) 
refers to Diodéros, as well aa to Pindar on one side and to Lucian (to 
whom we shall come presently) on the other, as authorities for the 
toll: ‘vphiper wepl rod raipou 5% Aovmavis 5 Zipes, 

‘AiBSopoe seat TvBapos adv rovrais 76 pipion 
He gives the story of Perilaos at length. We find it alco in the 
scholiast on Pindar (Pyth.i. 185), whom we quoted a little time 
back. He further quotes a passage of Kallimachos ; xaraceejasat 
28 airy Gams Hepdaoy kal mpiroy év airG xaraxcfpay xal KeNAlzaxos* 

-apiiros tued rv radpor tnalnioer, bs dv Skelpor 

eipe rar by Kaleg wad upd -yeyrsuoror, 
The same story appears in Ovid (Art. Am. i. 653), where, by a 
familisr comparison, he couples Phalaris with the mythical Bousiris; 
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“Et Phalaris tauro violenti membra Perilli 
Torruit, infelix imbuit auctor opus. 
Justus uterque fuit, neque enim lex equior ulla est, 
‘Quam necis artifices arte perire sua.” 


He tells the story at greater length in the Tristia, iii, 12. 39, 
where he evidently refers to the same bull as that described by 
Polybios. ‘The artist is made to say to the tyrant; 


“Minnere in hoo, rex, ant uane aed imagina major = 
‘Neo sola est opstia forma probands mei. 
Adspicis s dextra Istus hoc adapertile tauri t 
Bue tibj, quem perdes, conjiciendus erit, 
Protinus inclusum lentis carbonibus ure : 
‘Mugiet, et veri vor erit ills bovis.” 


‘When he asks for a reward, Phalaris puts him into the bull ; 


“Neo mora; monstratis cradeliter ignibue ustus 
Exhibuit querulos ore tremente fons.” 


One may add Valerius Maximus, ix. 2, Ext. 9, and, as John 
‘Tzetzés says, oly rovras re pupicus, 

It is worth noticing that in the fragment of Diodéros the bull is 
said to have been made pds riywplav rév Suogihuv, while in the 
scholiast on Lykophrén Phalaris appears as rads émigevoupérous mph 
airby Bewids kodéfar ad dvarpdv. This is a stage in the growth of 
legend. If Phalaris did put men into s brazen bull, they were no 
doubt his political enemies at Akragus, He was a Greek tyrant 
imitating Phoonician ways, but he was a Grock tyrant after 
all. As soon as men had begun to liken him to Bousiris (see 
P. 74) Echetos (see Arvenios, 461), Géryonts, and other purely 
mythical oppressors, he was conceived as, like thom, the enemy of 
strangers. Instead of a Greck tyrant somewhat outdoing the 
usual measure of a Greek tyrant’s cruelty, he becomes an ogre or a 
two-headed gient. We find him in this stage in Plutarch’s 
Parallela, 39, directly after stories of Bousitis and Géryonts. He 
tells the story of Perillos—with him he takes the Latin form—as 
follows ; 

bdrapis, “Axpayarrivay ripavvos, dréropos rods mapuévras Sévave éorpeBhow 
kat éxidafe, Uepiddos 86 7H réyen xadxoupyds, dduaXw karacxeudoas 
xDiy, Boxe 7h Bardi, bs dy rods Eévous xaraxain (Gvras ev abrir 6 BE 
pdvov Tore yerdpevos dixaios, abrdv éveBadev, Foxe 88 puxyOpdw dvadiddrar 
 Bipadts, ds dv derripy Alriav. 
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‘When Phalaris had once got this kind of reputation, it was easy 
to charge him with unusual cruclties. He uses other forms of 
fire besides the brazen bull. He puts people into caldrons, and, if 
the Latin translator of Herakleidés of Pontos isright in his version, 
he made them undergo the supposed fate of Empedoklés against 
their will, He was (Her. 37) mapaonla mévras imepBidtwv. He 
not only slew many—other tyrants did that—but he slew them 
with strange tortures (rynoplae mapaysuor éxpiearo). ‘The brazen 
bull comes in among others; rods piv eds NéBqras Céovras, rads d 
ds robs roarfipas rod mupds anéoredNe, rods 88 kal ds xadeoiv raipor 
&éadXe rat raréxauer. I suppose the xpariper (which we shall hear 
of again) are, as tho Latin translator takes them, thow of tne. 
From this the transition to Phalaris’ cannibel-diet is perhaps a 
little sudden, His alleged eating of sucking children is brought 
in in the most grotesque fashion in Athénaios (ix. 54), in a dis- 
course on the eating of sucking creatures in general, pigs, lambs, 
fawns, and any other. We are suddenly carried to Perseus and 
Archémoros at that stage of their lives, though it does not appear 
that any tyrant proposed to eat either of them; then comes what 
concerns us; KAéapyos 3° év tols mepi Biay es rovrd now Spérntos 
Sadapey viv rhpamvor dddéeas ds yadabyra Gowdobas BocGn. 


As to the extent of the dominions of Phalaris, there is really no 
distinct evidence for making them reach beyond the territory 
of Akrages. It is simply the wild exaggeration of a late writer 
when Sonidas says, @dapis ‘Axpayarrivos, rupawjeas Zuedlas dys. 
Phalaris has been very largely accepted as having ruled at Himera, 
and it is of coarse possible that he may, as his successor Thérdn 
certainly did, have made himself master of Himera as well as of 
Akragas. But, ifso, it must have been by a conquest of Himera 
made in the character of lord of Akragas. For there is in truth 
nothing to connect Phalaris with Himera, except the story in 
Aristotle's Rhetoric referred to in p. 66. In that story there is no 
mention of Akragas, no conquest of Himera; Phalaris is a man of 
Himera vho makes himself tyrant of Himera in the ystal way by 
asking for a guard. It is plain that Aristotle has put one name 
for another, either Himera for Akragas, or Phalaris for some 
tyrant of Himera, The latter is more likely, as the meation of 
Stlsichoros is encugh to fix the story to Himera. It would be a 
very easy confusion to bring in the well-known name ef Phelaris 
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instead of the doubtless much less known name of the real 
Himeraian tyrant. Nothing was easier (see Grote, v. 286) than 
to put the name of one tyrant for another, and we have in- 
deed found it so throughout our story. Perhaps the greatest 
achievement in that way is that of Nonnos, commentator on 
Gregory of Nazianmum (whom I am sure I should never have 
thonght of Int for the memorable account of him given by 
Bentley, p. 24), in which the story of the bull is so told that 
Dionysios takes the place of Phalaris, while Phalaris himself takes 
the placa of Perilaos. We might know more about the matter if 
we had in full the pasmge from Philistos (see Thedn, Progym. ii. 
C. Miller, Fragm. i, 187) where he told some fable about a horse. 
But no name is preserved of either the tyrant or the city. And 
there is yet another version of the story of St€sichoros, in which the 
obscure tyrant of Himera has yielded his place, not to Phalaris but 
to Gelén (Conon. Narrat. 42; Westermann, MvOoypdpo, p. 144; 
Phétios, r39, Bekker). Golén here becomes a demagogue (FAer 
5 Sucdibrps, ruparvids éBlotar Bavootperos, “tuspalor Wepémve rar 
Bjpoy, «al xark rSv Buvardy bmepepdxe), asking for a guard and so 
forth, and Sticichoros telle tho citizen tho fable, just as he docs 
in Aristotle. This tale no ono need refute; but it is ureful as 
showing how little tho story in Aristotle gocs to prove any con- 
nexion between Phalaris and Himera, The tale is a mere con- 
fasion of names, which may have been somewhat helped by ths 
real connexion, though of quite another kind, between Thérén and 
imera. In fact there is no reel evidence to show that Phalaris 
was @ conqueror anywhere, or that he ruled anywhere except over 
Akragas and ils territory. Te is indeed said to have conquered 
Leontinoi. It is possible that this may have come from Héra- 
Kleidés or whatever was the source from which Hérakleidés yot 
the story sbout Phalaris throwing people into xparjpes. But the 
only actusl mention of a conquest of Leontinoi by Phalaris comes 
as an explanation of a proverb, dei Acovrivoe mepi rots xparfpar. 
‘On this the commentary of Arsenios (22) is, éri rav dei airois 
eyrerpevor” @ yap & Zxedig Acovrivor mepl méreus éoxOraCor, PAdaps 
@ airois rarcrohepjoas eis rods xparipas tppupes, dg’ ob 4 maporple. 
(So in the Paremiographi, Diogen. ii. 203; Mant. i. 33.) Here 
again it is to be supposed that the xparjper are those of Atns. 
But it is not quite clear whether the meaning is thet there were 
two explanations of the saying, or that Phslaris is conceived 
Hh2 
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as practising a grim joke, throwing those who were busy about 
every-day xparjper into the sparjper of the burning mountain. 
Here again, just: as in the brazen bull and in the story of the 
caldrons, fire is looked upon as Phalaris’ instrument of torture. 


The casual allusions to Phalaris, many of which we have come 
across already, are simply endless; their number shows how much 
he was in people's minds in all ages. The story of the bull is 
perhaps enough to account for this; but we have further to 
explain the growing up of another conception of Phelaris which 
is quite contrary to the earlier and no doubt genuine tradition. 
This is that which sets Phalaris before us as a just and mild 
ruler, who, if he ever was led into any cruelties, was led into 
them against his will. This view of course reaches its height 
in the famous forged Letters. After Bentley's matchless demon- 
stration, it might seem needless to say a word about them. Ono 
simply wonders how anybody could have been so easily taken in. 
It is amazing that any one who had the faintest: glimmering of 
Greek history or Greek literature could have believed in the 
genuineness of an elaborate collection of letters in the later Attic 
dialect attributed to a prince of an ago when one is thankful for a 
line or two of an inscription written from right to left, a prince too 
who, if he did write anything, could not fail to have written in an 
early form of Doric, It is amazing that men should not have seen 
the spuriousness of writings which speak of Phintiés, Halsus, and 
‘Touromenion, ages before those cities wore founded. It is most 
amazing of all that, after Bentley had proved his case, men should 
have thought that the victory ley the other way, and that Pope 
should have suude the great scholar the subject of a jeering couplet, 
Yet all this is not more wonderful than what we have seen in our 
own days. There is at least one man who, after ull the labours of 
Palgrave, Riley, and others, asserts the genuinoness of the falso 
Ingulf, who must therefore believe that William the Conqueror 
tried to root out the English language, that Ingulf studied at 
Oxford in the time of Eadward the Confessor, and that he was 
presented to the Emperor Alexics Komnénos twenty years before 
that prince began to reign, And later still, the more grotesque 
forgery of the “ Battle Abbey Roll” —a forgery so transparent that, 
when I wrote the History of the Norman Conquest, it never came 
into my heed to speak of it—has been gravely dealt with on tho 
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hill of Senlee itself, and Edinburgh and Quarterly reviewers have 
treated text and commentary with much solemnity. If Ingulf and 
the Battle Abbey Roll can appear again, Phalaris may appear also. 
Still, till he does, there is no need to do Bentley’s work over again, 
and the spuriousuess of the letters may be taken for granted. 

Still several questions arise out of tho letters. In the case 
of any forged writing, it is always possible that the forger may 
have bad materials before him which are now lost, and therefore 
that the forgery may accidentally preserve some scraps of truth. 
It has become almost an axiom that a forged charter is no evidence 
for the point which it wishes to establish, but that it may easily 
be evidence for any incidental pointe on which the forger was 
likely to be well-informed, and about which he had no motive to 
deceive. Considering the vast mass of Sicilian history which is lost, 
it cannot be ruled to be impossible that the forger may have had 
the means of knowing some facts which we do not knov, and may 
have sometimes used his opportunities. T have ventured see p. 65) 
to hint that we may have such a case in the statement of the letters 
that Phalris came from Astypalaia. And beyond all this there is 
tho main question of all, what put it into anybody's heed to forge 
letters in the name of Phalaris. It is not like forging letters for 
Euripides or Plato or anybody who was likely to have written 
letters. A Sicilian tyrant of tho sixth century is such a strange 
person to fix upon. Phalaris must somehow have got a reputation 
as a writer of letters or a3 a writer of some kind before any one 
could be taken in by this particular forgery. There is of course the 
question vhether the existing letters were forgeries in a bad sense, 
distinctly designed to deceive, or whether they were, like many 
writings of the kind, simply rhetorical exercises, written without 
any evil purpose. We shall very soon conre to examples of such, 
of which Phalaris himself is the subject; but it may be thought 
that the existing collestion of lettors is too large and elaborate to 
admit of such a judgement of charity. Anyhow people were 
taken in very early. Phitios (Ep. 207) refers to letiers which 
in his day-passed for letters of Phaleris; but he at least had 
his doubts. A scholar like him was not so easily deceived as 
some others. Nor is it absolutely certain that Souidas (¢dAaprs) 
refers to the present letters, when he says, not without a kind 
of truth, that Phalaris %payer émorodis révv Cayparias; but the 
chances are that he does. When we turn to John of Stoboi, we 
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ind that all his references (viii. 68, xlix. 16, 26, Ixxxvi. 17, Exe. 
Joan. Dam. i. 12) are clearly to the letters as they now stand (2, 
80, 92, 144). So we have ceen that John Tzetzés quotes them 23 
undoubted authority, And of course it is not wonderful that so late 
a writer as Arsenios (‘Kéva, 466) gives us three sayings of Phalaris, 
all of which come from the letters (27, 107, 144). The extracts 
are of course rich in beautiful sentiments; some of them set forth 
the evils of tyranny from the experience of one who knew all 
about it, 

Now how did this new version of Pholaris spring up? We 
must look for its origin in the love of rhetorical display and in 
a certain spirit of ingenicus contradiction, The process of “re- 
habilitation "that, I believe, is the right “literary” word—has 
always a certain kind of attraction about it,and it began early. 
It began most likely in sheer love of display. More cleverness 
sould be shown in asserting a manifest paradox than in upholding 
a trath that nobody doubted (see Polyb. xii 265). The irrev 
\éyor of Aristophanés has always bad many votaries, and in no 
age has it been easy to tell how far their support has been con- 
scious. Among the writings of Isokratés we have one which 
undertakes the defence of the monster of old times whom so many 
coupled with Phularis, of Bousiris himself, Oue Polykrates, it 
seems, had written a defence of Bousiris onda discourse against 
Sékratts. Isokeatts tekes him in hand to show kim what the 
counsel for Bousiris ought to say. So it was with Phalaris. He 
had got 0 bad a reputation thet clever men who had nothing 
better to do than to practise their cleverness made it an exercise 
of skill to see whether something could not be said on behalf of 
one who had had so much ssid against him, In the first stage 
there would be no attempt to deceive, or to do anything worse 
than to show off. People would admire the cleverness of the 
frrov Aéyos, but they would still remember that it was tho frrer 
Aédyos. Tn a later stage, whether the writer meant to take them 
in or not, he did take them in, as we see by the cases of Souidas 
and Jchn of Stoboi. ‘The former stage is surely to be seen in the 
two discourses headed with the name of Phalaris which go under 
the name of Lucian, Whether they are his or not is of compara 
tively little moment, We have seen (see p. 71) how Lucian spoke 
of Phalaris when he had no special call to speak otherwise; if he 
really wrote the two. discourses, the fact that he had so spoken 
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would add a little keennes: to what he now said on the other 
side. 

The two discourses are worth looking at with some care when 
we come, from finding out what little we can sbout the real acts 
of Phalaris, to this later stage of seeing what people said about 
‘him long after. ‘There isnoreason to think that they were written 
with the least puxpose to deceive, They are simply exercises to 
show how cleverly a man could talk on a side which he knew to 
be wrong. The first discourse is made in the name of Phaleris by 
his dewpoi, who are sent by him to Delphoi to offer the brazen bull 
to Apollén. They speak of him by the neutral style of 6 juérepes 
Sundorys ; he himself speaks delicately of his dp; but he pre- 
sently lots it out that other people spoke of him as réparves, and 
he is even obliged to speak of himself as belonging to that class 
(0.85 iyiv rodra modAG dvayeacsrepow roie rupdmas). He explains 
that mary envious and slanderous people spoke ill of him; but 
he has a good defence. The writer has forgotten, like most other 
writers, that neither Phalaris nor his enemies could have been born 
at Akragas ; he is conceived (c. 2) as Laving been born and brought 
up in tho city da yap ob rév dfardy tv ’Axpiyarre dy, ANN’ el wal ris 
Dros eb yeyords cal rpagels eveplos nal waibele mpoverxmns). There 
were divisions in the city (Sujpyro 88 jyav rére 4 méhis), in which 
Pholaris had always taken the popular side (anorndy ¢yavréy mapé~ 
xa) and had practived every virtue of « citizen, But when his 
enemies plotted against him and scught to slay him, he seized 
power (émbisevos + dpxf) in self-defence and with the approval of 
all good citizens (¢rauoivres duiper pipuot wat Gdordsbes). Under 
his rule (c. 3) the city was free from disputes (éy 82 foxov, § méduc 
& devagiaoros jy); his government was mild, no slaughters took 
place, no banishments, no deeds of lust or violence, no illegal 
action of his body-guard (opupépar “émméepas). He kept the 
people in good-humour with shows, feasts, and doles (riv 8jpor é 
Gcais Kai davopais xai ravpyipect xat dxpotowias Bijyov), and he adorned 
and strengthened the city with fortifications, buildings, and aque- 
ducts, In this boast we seem to see an echo of the story told by 
Polyainos (see p. 67) which makes Phalaris rise to power through 
acontract for building. He had even (c. 4) thought of giving up his 
power (sept rod dpeivas ny doy xat maradéodas rv Buvaareiay éono- 
rotpqy). But his enemies (c, 4) plotted against him in very way. 
‘They collected arma; they sent embsssies to Athens and Sparta 
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—Sparte, ancient queller of tyrants, is better conceived than 
‘Athens ; they designed Phalaris for some frightful fate, as they 
confessed under torture (3quovig crpeBrocuero e€cinor). From alll 
these dangers he escaped by the favour of the gods, specially of the 
god of Pythd, who revesled things to him in his dreams (uédurrd 
ye 6 M6008 Sveiparé re mpoteigas wat pnyicorras fxarra éwemipser). 
Ho was driven to take care of himself and to punish those who 
plotted against him. ‘Tyrarts were a much mistaken class; soma, 
himself of course among them, were the best and gentlest of rulers; 
but once call a man a tyrant, and he was supposed to belong to 
the bad class, and men sought to slayhim. This argument, drawn 
out at some length, is of some importence es showing how the 
word ripanos still c. 7 ot seqq.) referred, not to the way in which 
power was used, but to the way in which it was gained. Phalaris 
had no pleasure in killing people or in beating them, quite the 
other way; but any man would rather put another to death than, 
by saving that other alive, be put to desth himeclf. Yet he had 
spared many ont of old friendship (wakaas evmBelar mpbe atrobe 
wmuovesaxs), some of whom he names (c. 9), Akanthos, Timokrates, 
and Ledgoras his brother. Of these, Akanthos—“Axafoy rovrovi 
he is called—seems to be himself one of the envoys, 80 that he 
must be conceived as a conspirator whom the mild treatment of 
Phalaris had turzed into a friend. The namos suggest some 
curiosity; one woald like to know whether they come from any 
tradition or any earlier writing, or whether they were simply 
invented by Lucisn for dramatic effect, Thon (c. 10), with a 
seeming roferonce to the tale which ropresented him as » Bousiris 
to strangers, Phalaris appeals to the many guests who havo visited 
Akragas, who would report what good treatment they had re- 
ceived from him. At this stage Pythagoras could not be kept 
out; the sage had heard a bad report of Phalaris; but, when he 
saw the truth, he left him with mingled feelings of admiration and 
sadness (Eda piv bmép duo’ deneode éxet BE émapddn, dafAdey ear 
be rie Buxmorinys aad edv tie dvayeaias Sudryros). Ab last (0. 11) 
comes the story of the bull. erilaos, a native craftsman, skilful 
in his art, brought it to Phalaris, who at first simply admired 
tho workmanship, and seid that it was worthy of being sent os a 
gift to Apollén. The artist then explained at length what wae 
its real object, and the mechanism by which the cries of the 
sufferers were to make music for the enjoyment of Phalaris (j Bom 
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88 Bd rev addr pay oor droredéaet ola Neyipdrara Keb éravdjoee Oon- 
vB8ee al puxpaerat yoepéraroy, doe dy pov woddfeodar, of 32 répmeobar 
era) xerwhospevox). Phalaria, wroth at the proposal (e. 12), sets the 
engine to work on Perilaos himself; but designing the bull for an 
offering, he has him taken ont before he is quite dead (éruZumvovy kat 
(Grra rbv dpa éfaupebiivas kedeboras, ds poh pidvere 1d Epyov évarobavéy). 
His body is cast out unburied, and Phalaris sends the ball as an 
offering. ‘The Gewpoi wind up (c. 14) with a few words of their own, 
in which they pray the Delphians to accept Phalaris and his offer- 
ing, and press their own claims to be listened to as men of Akragas, 
Greeks and Dorians. 

One or two things may be noticed in this discourse. One illus- 
trates the difficulty (which we find also in the speeches which Hero- 
dotus puts inlo the mouths of Geléu and the envoys frum Athens 
and Sparta, see p. 179) of finding » nomenclature which exactly 
suits the relatious between colonies and their motherland. The 
Akrogantines are Greeks and boast of being so (c. 14); “EAAni: 
re dures eal 7d dpyaiov Avpuic. Yet they use, not only ‘EAA, but 
“ENAqes, in a sense simply geographical (0. 4), in which Akragas 
has no share; éreeadodvra ele ny "ENAd8a mapd AaxeBayovieve wad 
“A@paiovs, and afterwards (c, 17) dxovw eal map’ tuiv rois “ENAgot 
oddeds yexkobas rypdvvous copots, xd. Of course there was @ 
sense in which Akragas or any other place where Greeks had 
settled was part of ‘EAds; Peloponnésos and the neighbouring 
lands were not the whole of ‘EAAds, but only 4 owex}s “EMAds, But 
in ordinary speech 'ENds was the geographical name of a certain 
part of the earth’s surface of which Akragas formed no part. And 
if Akragas, Syracuse, any other Greek settlements, were parts 
of “EAAds, they were only scattered parts; Sicily, as » whole, was 
no part of ‘EAAds; it was only in the neighbouring mainland that 
there was a peyddy ‘EAAds stretching from sea to sea. And when 
"FAAés wos opposed to tho land of the Almogantines, it is not won- 
derful thet “EAer, as the name of its inhabitants, should be op- 
posed to the Akragantines themselves, “EAAnues as uhey were. 

There is in the discourse a curious reference to a punishment of 
sacrilege seemingly practised at Delphoi. The envoys cay (0. 6) 
that, if the Delphians blamed Phalaris for the severities forced on 
him by necessity, they were as if any one should sce a temple- 
robber hurled from the rock near Delphoi, and, instead of thinking 
of his crime—és virrap é¢ 7) lepiv rapide kal xaréomage 13 dvabpara 
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nai rob fodvov sfyaro—should blame the cruelty of the Delphians, in 
that they, Greeks and pretenders to a sacred character (‘EAAprir 
‘7 nal Iepol Iva Aéyorres), could bear to inflict such 9 punishment 
on a fellow-Greek, and that hard by the temple, 

‘The second piece headed “Phalaris’’ is supposed to be a speech 
made by an orator in the Delphian assembly. Some one (c. 6) had 
spoken against receiving the bull, on the ground of the cruelties of 
Phalaris, But he who so spoke had not been at Akragas ; those who 
had been there spoke differently. The orator (c. 1) speaks of Phalaris 
as duip duvderns edaeSav, and presently (¢. §) as pdvapyec. He argues 
that Apollén must approve of him and his offering, or he would not 
have given his envoys a successful voyage. But the Delphians have 
nothing to do with his goodness or badness; it was not usual to 
debate about receiving an o¥ering or to discuss the character of 
lim who offered it; they loos all that came. The question (c. 11) 
does not touch Phalaris only and his bull, but all kings and rulers 
and every body else who consult the oracle and make offerings 
(ob @tdapts ripavvos els ob8e radpos obros abBé xadnds pdvov, dda mrdvres 
Baoideis cal révres duvdcrar Sou viv xpavra 76 fep§, xrd.). The Del- 
phians (c, 7) were priests and not judges; they had to offer sacrifices 
and to help to set up offerings; they need not trouble themselves 
whether people beyond sea bad a good or a bad tyrant (roir’ ob 
Aaddole duaynaion wedumpayporeiv, al pi) duet leplow fq Suaoral Doce 
dkiodper, nat Béov Oiew ead ra Geparete rly Gedy val cuverarifévas et 
aiypué res, oxosoinres xabjpela ef runs rav Snip rip “Idnor Sualas 
@ixos tvparodvra:), Again we see the possibility of a righteous 
tyrant ; and this while the word is still used in its strictly Greek 
sense; the “tyranni” of the Empire had not yet begun. 

Nothing can be plainer than that these two pieces are mere 
thetorical exercises, mere displays of cleverness in argument, 
written without any intention to deceive anybody as to matters 
of fact. There is an element of satire in both speeches, and it 
comes out very strongly in the second. They were vritten as 
a conscious paradox, which the writer no doubt greatly enjoyed. 
But the speeches are witnesses to the interest which still attached 
to the name of Phalaris. If not out of these very rpeeches— 
which, it must be remembered, are distinctly referred to by John 
‘Tzetzés (see above, p. 464)—certainly out of some other writings 
of the same class, grew the famous forgery of the letters. I say 
forgery, without ruling whether the writer really meant to 
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deceive. As a matter of fact, he did deceive, as is shown by John 
of Stoboi and John ‘TvetrAs. Lucian, or whoever it was, amused 
himself with a clever paradex. ‘The paradox took, and grew into 
favourable tradition about Phalaris, opposite to the older and 
truer picture. In such a state of mind the letters, nothing like 
20 clever as the speeches of Lucian, were welcomed and believed. 


The tendency arose rather early to connect Phslaris with other 
names which were famous in Sicilian history or legend without 
much regard to chronology. Of this the story about Stésichoros 
is an early case, Stésichores and Philaris might have come across 
one another, though certainly not in the way in which they do in 
the legend ; it was the celebrity of the two mames which brought 
thom together in this impossibla fashion. One trembles at writing 
the word Pythagoras; according to the most likely chronology, 
the connexion of Pythagoras with the Greek colonies of the West 
came after the time of Phalaris. Still the temptation to bring the 
two men together was great. It was doubtless strengthened by the 
stories of the relations between Plato and Dionysios, elder and 
younger. One tyrant suggested the other, and one philosopher 
suggested the other, In the speeckes of Lucian, Pythagoras is 
brought in, according to this spirit, ae an admiring and sympathiz- 
ing visitor of the tyrant, Such a pert would of course not do for 
those who clave to the elder tradition of Phalaris; if Pythagoras 
had anything to do with him, it must have been in quite another 
way. Inthe Life of Pythagoras by Iamblichos (c. 32), Pytha- 
goras appears as the destroyer of the tyranny of Phalaris, and the 
mysterious Hyperborean Abaris, a person about whom it was safe 
to say anything, is brought in with him. Never perhaps were so 
many words wasted in telling a story which after all is told with- 
out asingle detail. But we gather (§ 221) that an oracle of Apollon 
declared that Phalaris would be destroyed whenever his subjects 
should become stronger and united (reepfpior way dxd rév xpnopay 
roi "AmddXevos, rére my Karddvow Saonpawivrav 7 Paddpids yerjocoOar 
Tis dpxiis, Ore kpeirrover kai Spovorrixirepos yévowro Kal ovnordpevot per’ 
aAAjAwy oi dpxdueva). This they becsme through the preaching of 
Pythagoras (olor ral rére ¢yévwro HuBaydpov mapdvros dud ras oryioes 
rai wadeices atro®). ‘The preaching which had this good effect was 
naturally displeasing to Fholoris— dyéraros rv rypdovwr— but 
Pythagoras preached boldly to the tyrant himself, suspecting (0. 2) 
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that Phaleris would condemn him to death, but kuowing that he 
was not destined to die at the hands of Phalaris (Sworreiwy wiv Gre 
Hidupis adr prlirros Givurov, Spws 88 Day by uiK aby Surdpeds whpoyor). 
‘The matter of his discourse throws xo light on the character of 
Phalaris or on the politics of Akragas ; but Phalaris does inthe end 
condemn both the wiso men, Pythagoras and Abaris, to death ; 
they are happily reseued by the rising of the people against him on 
that very day, in which the tyrant is cain and they are delivered, 

This story (on which see Bentley, 47, 48, gor, §16) is much 
less satisfactory reading than the clever argument of Lucian, We 
specially miss the bull; a deliverance of the two sages from the 
very belly of hell, whether wrought ty miracle of Apollén or by 
the human agency of Akragantine revolutionists, might have been 
made something of. Pythagoras appears as going about upsetting 
tyrannies everywhere (c. 10, 32), among which—for Iamblichos 
did not foresee the coming of Bentley—he finds one to upset 
at unborn Tauromenion. In this last blunder, as well as in the 
bringing in of Pythagoras and Abaris, we get a distinct point 
of connexion between Iamblichos ani the letiers. Among these 
last is one (77) ftom Phalaris to Absris, and another (79) to 
Pythagoras, in both of which the tyrant, victim of slander, sets 
forth his own virtues and asks for a visit from the sage. Betweon 
them comes a letter of stern rebuke from Abaris to Phalaris, which 
seems to be doubly spurious, not oaly not the work of Abaris, 
but not even the work of the original forger. These points 
of coincidence show that the forger must either have read the 
Life of Pythagoras or else must have drawn his Absris and Pytha~ 
goras, a8 well as his Tauromenion, from some common source. One 
might guess that be had not read tho discourses of Lucian, or he 
would surely have brought in the implied story of Akanthos, out 
of which something effective could easily have been made. And 
‘one wonders that he made no use cf the story of Chariton and 
Melanippos. It is possible that, if tho forger was a Christian, 
he may have thought that tale, in its actual shape, not edifying ; 
but it could with very little troutle have been changed into 
something as harmless as the story of the treatment of Damin 
and Pythias by Dionysios 

When once the philosophers had come in, it was easy to put 
the name of one for another. To make Zéodn of Elea a con- 
temporary of Phalsris was a wilder freak of chronology than any 
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that we have yet come across; but so he appears in the story in 
Valerius Maximus (iii, 3, Ext. 2). Here Zénén is put to all manner 
of tortures by Phalaris, that of the wooden horse (eculeus) among 
them. He confesses nothing, but exhorts the people of Akragas 
to rise, on which they stone Phalaris. As in the story in Iambli- 
chos, we miss the bull, and his absence seems to show that this is no 
genuine legend of Phslaris, but a confusion with another story in 
Diogents Laertios (ix. 4. 8), borrowed from a fragment of Dicdéros 
(lib. x0). In this Zénén aets in the same way towards a tyrant, 50 
it is to be sanpposed, of his own Eleia, called either Nearchos or 
Laomedén, The confusion of names and places is very much the 
same as in Aristotle's story about Stésichoros. 

‘The general story of the fall of Phalaris seeme to be fairly well 
ascertained. No philocophers play any part in it. For the 
Pythagoras of sophistic invention we have to substitute the Téle- 
machos of genuine tradition. But the question is still left open to 
us whether we are to look on Télemachos as a patriot or as a rival 
tyrant, whether he stood to Phalaris in the relation of Timoleén to 
Dionysios or only in that of Gelén to the sons of Hippokratés. 


NOTE VIII. p. 98. 
Tae Events Arrer Tae Exrepirion or DORiEUs. 


‘Wene sny wars waged by Carthage or by the Phenicien towns 
in Sicily which had become Carthaginian dopendenciss against 
Gelén or sny other Sikeliot ruler or commonwealth at any time 
between the failure of the Spartan attempt at settlement on Eryx 
and the great Carthaginian invasion which ended in the battle 
of Himera? In the absence of any general consecutive narrative 
of Sicilian affairs—for one part of them we have now a consecutive 
narrative in Herodotus—we have again to seek our answer to this 
question in a number of scattered notices. As the evidence is not 
very clear, I have not ventured on any distinct narrative in the 
text; I thought it safer to consider the matter in the present 
shape. ‘The subject has a good deal of interest in itself, and it 
becomes of greater importance since a scholar whose opinions 
cannot be slighted has made use of the doubtful statements about 
it to dispute the received date and circumstances of the battle 
of Himera itself. 
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‘The first piece of evidence to which we naturally go on the 
subject is the speech put by Herodotus (vii. 158) into the mouth 
of Gelén when answering the Athenian and Looedsmonian envoys 
in B.c. 480. As the speech is commonly understocd, Gelén is 
made distincily to assert tha: he had been engaged in a war with 
Carthage before the coming of those envoys, and that that war 
was waged specially to avenge the death of Dérieus. His words 
are; 

Abrot 88 ict mpéripor denOcrros BapBapxod oxpared ouverdyactat, bre 
pot mpbs KapynBoriore weixos ovvijrro, émoximromés re rb Awpulor rod 
'amngarbpiiea mpde ‘Eyearalev povoy éexphfacia,, tmoreborrés re Th 
Gundpia owedevbepoiv, dn’ by ipiv weyddai dpediar te ral éxavpicus 
yeyivact. 

Tt needs no proof that Gel6n, or Herodotus in his name, here 
refers to something which Herodotus conceived to have happened 
efore the coming of the envoys. He speaks of a well-known past 
event, of the nature of which we might wish that he had told us more, 
but of the general date of which, as something happening before 
480 20, there can be no doubt, He makes Geldn speak of a war 
with Carthago in which he had already been engeged ; he cannot 
possibly refer to the great Carthaginian invasion and the battle of 
Himera, which Herodotus records some chapters later (165-167). 
Herodotus may, as some think, have given a wrong date to the 
battle of Himera; he may, though it is not likely, have divided 
a single Carthaginian war into two; but he clearly believed that 
Gelon was at war with Carthage twice, once before the embassy and 
once after it. I therefore cannot understand how Holm (@. 8. i. 
416) can use these words of Herodotus in c. 158 as argument 
against the date—the same day as Salamis—which Herodotus 
himself inc. 166 gives to Himera, He adds indeed “dass Herodot 
selbst diese Worte anders versteht, ist kein Hinderniss meiner 
Denkung” Now it may be possible to prove Herodotus to be 
altogether wrong in his story; but it is beyond bolicf that he 
could have misunderstood his own meaning in this way. There 
are in short two questions. First, Did Herodotus give a wrong 
date to the battle of Himers? This question does not concern us 
till Inter in our story. Secondly, Was Herodotus mistaken in 
asserting an earlier war between Gen and the Carthaginians t 
‘This is the question which we have to deal with now. 

Herodotus then distinctly affirms, through the meuth of Gelén, 
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that Gelén himself waged a war with the Carthaginians and the 
men of Segesta, with the avowed purpose of avenging the death of 
Dérieus. The result of this warfare was, he says, to set free certain 
havens, from which setting free the cities of Old Greece had derived 
great advantage. I freely confess that I do not know what this last 
part of the story means, It was doubtless so clear to Hercdotus, 
or to those who told him tie story, that it did not seem to need 
any explanation, I cannot venture, with Grote (y. 292), to read 
ply for dyiv, Iconfine myself to the general statement of a war in 
which it is implied that Geldn was victorious, It is implied further 
that Gelén had to withstand sn invasions for he complains that, when 
he asked for help from Ola Greece, nene came. As far, he says, a5 
the Greeks of Old Greéce had done anything, Syracuse and all Greek 
Sicily might be a possession of the barbarians (obre dyed elvexa GAdere 
BonOicorres ore r3v Awpsios pésor cxmpnEiperoc’ 73 22 rar’ ipéas, rade 
Grravra ind BapBépow viperai). Of course there is no need to sup- 
pose that any barbarian host came to Syracuse or anywhere near 
Syracuse. All that Gelén means is that he drove back Punic in- 
vaders of some part of Greek Sicily, which invaders, if he had not 
driven them back, might have reached Syracuse or any other part. 

There is indeed a difficulty as to the date, « difficulty of which 
Holm hinwelf, whoasks triuaphantly “Aber wenn”, does uol seem 
to see the stress. Déricus perished not very long after 3x0 2. c. 
Gelén did not become master even of Gela till 49x. A Phonician 
advance threatening Creek Sicily generally, a Greek war waged 
to avenge the death of Déricus, must surely have happened before 
the latter dete. But Kleanéros was tyrant as early as g05; Geldn 
was a chief officer under his successor Hippokratés, and seemingly 
under Kleandros slso (see below, Appendix XI). What if Geldn 
refers to a war in which he may well have ployed a leading part, 
though not in the highest command as himself tyrant? Herodotus 
might easily make a slip of this kird in dates and names. He 
or his informants might make Gelén speak of # war ss happening 
during his own reign when it had really happened during the 
reign of one of his predecessors. They would hardly make Gelén 
speak of a war which was yet to come as if it had happened 
some years before. 

And the inference which we naturally make from the works of 
Herodotus really falls in with the acomnt which Diodéros gives of 
th foundation and history of Hérakieia, ‘That account is indeed 
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very confused, It comes in casually in the mythical part of his 
history, and he mest likely put his narrative straight when be 
came to the right place for it in one of the lost books. He de- 
soribes (iv, 23) the wrestling of Héraklés and Eryx, and the lesse 
granted to the then inbabitants till such time as a Hérakleid 
should come to claim his inheritance. He then adds ; 

Brep nal ovriBq yeviobar’ wodhaie yap Torepor yevects Acopieds § AaxeBat- 
pdvine eararrhaas ele Zuxedlav eal mv xepav dmodafaow Zerure éduv “Hpd= 
weav. tayd O abris aifowons, of Kapyndémor bborvicavtes dua cai 
GoBySérres pi wore micioy loxvoaca rir Kapyndévor dpédrras rév Sowvixew 
nip iyeuorlay, oxparciowres én? airy peyddaus Buvinect nal kart epdros 
Artes narioxayoy, 

He adds; adda wep rovrey ra nari pépos éy rois oleeiats ypdroe 


dvaypéyope. 

In all this Diodéros was most likely writing from memory. 
‘When he came to the more minute research needed for the direct 
narrative of the enterprise of Déreius, he no doubt found out 
his mistake. That mistake I take to be that for the moment 
he forgot the actual fate of Dérieus, and fancied that what 
was dons by his follower Eurylesn was done by himself. 
What Diodéros tells us about Hérakleia becomes perfectly in- 
telligible, if we take it of the Minda occupied by Euryledn. 
Minda wes afterwards called Hérakleia. Surely it was now 
thet it took the name. Dérieus meant to make a Hérakleia 
on one site. Euryledn did make a Hérakleia on another site. 
Except in this ccsual,mention of ite destruction, we do not 
hear of Hérakleio again till dcop in the fourth century, after 
it or its site had been ceded to Carthage in nc. 383. That 
is to say, the Hérakleia founded ly Eurylebn was destroyed 
by the Carthaginians in the war which Geldn speaks of in 
Herodotus. Ifit was ever rebuilt as a Greek place, perhaps as an 
outpost of Akragas, it pased to Carthage by the treaty with 
Dionysios, and it rose to its later importance as a Phcenician town. 
As such, it was known in Greek as Hérakleia, and in Phoenician 
as Kas-Melkart, So far the statements of Herodotus and Diodéros 
really fit well into one another. But it must be remembered that 
all the statements are incidental. Such is not only that of Dio- 
bros, but those of Herodotas also, both the speesh of Gelén in 
the seventh book and the account of Euryledn in thefifth. In thia 
last Herodotus describes the occupation of Mina or Hérakleia by 
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Euryloén ; he makes no mention of its later fate, which we get 
in a confused way out of Diodéros. 

‘We ask further what was the position of Segesta at this time, 
‘and still more what was that of Selinous. I do not exactly under- 
stand Plass (dio Tyrannis, i. 288), when he says; 

“Hiindel hatte indessen Gelén, wie dieser bei Herodot sagt, 
schon friher mit ihnen [Karthagern] gehabt, indem Egesta sich in 
den Schutz dereelben begab, er aber daran dachte, die Karthager 
unter Mitwirken des griechischen Stammlandes villig von der 
Insel zu vertreiben; nur war es nicht zu Feindseligkeiten ge- 
kommen.” 

Segesta was an ally of Carthage in the battle with Dérieus, and 
neither Geldn nor any other Greek could have any interest in 
settling the relations between the two barbarian cities. A far 
more interesting question is what waa the yosition of Selinousa 
just at this time. The story of Dérieus so nearly repeats that 
of Pentathlos that we are almost tempted to assume that it must 
have repeated it in one point more, and that Selincus must have 
been an ally of Dérieus in his warfare with Carthage and Segesta. 
But, as a matter of fact, no such alliance is spoken of. We hear 
nothing of Selinous in any quarter trustworthy or otherwise, 
between the tyranny of Thérén which followed the great defeat 
‘by the Phonicisns (see p. 81) and the tyrenny of Peithagoras 
which we find existing directly after the fall of Dérieus. Nor 
does Herodotus bring in Carthaginians or Phonicians of any kind 
‘as at all affecting Selinous, when he describes the rise and fall of 
Enryleén’s power there. Our next notice of Selinous is that from 
which we learn the relations of the city at the time of the war of 
Himera(Diod. xi. 21). How do we explain the difference between 
the Selinous which is the zealous ally of Pentsthlos in his warfare 
with the Phoenicians and the Selinous which at least engaged to 
help the Phoenician invader in his war agains; Gelén end Therén 
of Akragas? Between those two dates Selinoas must have fallen 
into the position of a dependent ally of Curthage. ‘This could not 
have happened immediately after the death of Pentathlos, when 
Carthage had as yet no Sicilian dominion, Eut it may very well 
have followed the defeat of Dérieus, perhaps not at the very 
moment, but within a few years. The founcation of Hérakleia, 
the revival of the scheme of Greek colonization which had just 
been thwarted, could hardly have frightened Carthage quite 0 
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much as Diodéros says; but it would be a special motive for action. 
The revolutions of Selinous, the tyrenny and overthrow of Euryledn, 
would give the opportunity. ‘Then Carthage comes down on both 
the towns which Euryledn hed held, Hérakleia is destroyed ; Seli- 
nous becomes a dependency of Carthage. Greek Sicily in general 
is threatened. Thea comes the war of which Gelén speaks, the war 
waged by the Greeks of Sicily, by Gela at all events, against the 
Carthaginians to avenge the desth of Dérieus. Help is sought for 
in Old Greece ; but in vain. But Gelén or some other champion 
from eastern Sicily, most likely Geldn acting as lieutenant to 
one of his predecessors in the tyranny, hinders the storm from 
spreading further eastward. He even obtains by treaty some 
commercial advantages which were useful to Old Greece as well 
as to Sicily, But he is obliged to leave Hérakleia a ruin, and 
Selinoas a dependency of Carthage. 

Something like this was clearly meat by Herodotus, and some- 
thing like this fits in with our very scanty notices elsewhere. 
Even if it is needful to suppose that Herodotus, or those from 
whom he got his story, made Gelén claim to himself some of the 
acts of Hippokratés cr Kleandros, this is much easier to believe 
then that he was capable of the monstrous confusion and contra- 
diction which is attributed to him in the view taken hy Holm. 


Duncker (Geschichte des Alterthums, vi. 664) has an account 
which I could wish that he had drawn out more fully, but which 
agrees with my own notions so far as to admit the general fact of 
an carlior war with Carthage in which Golén took a part. ‘This, 
he traly holds, is shown by the ‘words put into his mouth by 
Herodotus. But he must cither allow a very long time between 
the death of Dérieas and the action of Gelén, or else he has not 
noticed the chronological dificulty which I have spoken of above. 
For he not only makes Gelén apply to Lednidas, who did not 
become king of the Lacedsemonians till B.c. 491, but speaks of him 
as “Furst von Syrakus,” which he did not become till B.c, 485. 
The application to Leénidas comes from the pastage in Justin, xix.r, 
which, in the last text of Rehl, stands thus ; 

“ Haque Sicilise populis propter adsiduas Karthaginiensium in- 
jorias ad .. Leonide fratrem regis Spartanorum, concurrentibus 
grave bellum natum, in quo et diu et varia victoria prodiatam 
eat.” 
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Dancker must have read “Leonidam,” according to the con- 
jectural emendation mentioned by Meltzer, i. 492. He takes this 
Passage of Justin and the speech of Gelén in Herodotus to refer to 
one and the same application to Sparta. I had always thought 
that the passage in Justin referred to the expedition of Dérieus, 
and that his name had dropped out of the text. An invitation to 
Dérieus from Selinous or any other Sikelict city is likely enough ; 
they must have known well that be was coming. As Duncker 
pats it, whon the request to Lednidas was refused, then “ Gelon 
nahm ex anf sich, weiteren Rrfolges der Karthagen auf Sicilien 
entgegen zu treten.” Cf. vii. 217. 

The passage in Justin is followed by the strange story of the 
embessy of Darius to Carthage ; 

“Dum hee aguntur, legati s Dares, Persarum rege, Karthaginem 
‘venerunt adferentes edictum quo Peeai humanas hostias immolare et 
canina vesci prohibebantur mortuorumque corpora cremare potius 
quam terra obruere a rege jubebantar ; petentes simul auxilia ad- 
‘versus Greeciam, cui inlaturus bellum Dareus erat. Sed Kartha- 
ginicnscs ouxilia nogantes propter assidua finitimoram bella, ceteris, 
ne per omnia contumaces viderentur, cupide psruere.” 

T confess that Iam a litile anrprised at the respect with which 
this story is treated by Meltzer (i. 207, 499), Duncker (iv. 527), 
and Busolt (ii, 259), who charges it on Timsios, whose criticism 
on the brazen bull might have pleaded for him. Duncker even 
warns us that it must not be supposed, because he accepts this 
“Verhandlung” between Darius and Carthage, that he at all ac- 
cepts an alliance betwoen Xerxes and Carthage. On the other 
hand, the story seems to me to be a jumble between the alliance of 
Xerzes with Carthage and the story of Geldn requiring the Car- 
thoginions to give up human scerifices. Darius is made to sin 
against his own religion by requiring fire to be used to consume 
dead bodies. ‘The only peint the least in favour of the story is 
that eating dog’s flesh does seem (see Melizer, i. 499) to have 
been an usual custom of some of the Libyan tribes, though surely 
not of the Carthaginians. Duncker (iv. 527) seems to put the 
transaction as early as 3.0, 512. I should have thought that, if 
anything of the kind happened at all, it must have been just 
before Marathon, 


It certainly seems to me most likely that one of the results of 
ria 
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this first Punic war on the part of Syracuse was that: Selinous 
now became a dependency of Carthage. But it would be hard 
to prove the case either way. Duncker (vii. 379), just before the 
battle of Himera, makes Selinous join Carthage then for the first 
time ; ‘Es trat in den Schutz Karthagos.” He then adds in a 
note, “ Hamilkar konnte nicht den Selinuntiern doch nicht ge- 
bieten, ihm ihre Reiter zu schicken, wenn die Stadt nicht zuvor 
zu Karthago getreten war.” Benndorf (die Metopen, 8) makes 
Selinous join Carthage out of revenge for the destruction of her 
metropolis Megara by Gelén. See pp. 131, 240. Curtius (@. @. ii, 
439) knows that they came “aus Hass gegen Akragas.” Why? 


NOTE IX. pp. x15, 317. 
ANAXILAS AND THE NAMING or Mrssana. 


Tr hardly needed the ingenuity of Bentley (Phalaris, p. 149 et 
seqq.) to point out that Pausanias (iv. 23) has made « confusion 
as to the dato of Anaxilas quite as great as that which Diodéros 
(see above, p. 431) hes made as to the date of Charéndas. Ho 
has moved him back from the early years of tho fifth century 3.0. 
to the first half of the seventh. We may feel pretty sure that 
this story, like the narrative of the Messenian wars to which it 
is @ supplement, comes from the lost Messenian epic of Rhianos. 

In this version the second Messenian war is over. Eira has been 
taken, according to Pausanias’ chronclogy, in 3.¢. 668 (Ol. 28. 1). 
The remnant of the Messenians, under the sons of Aristomenes, 
Gorgos and Mantiklos, are planning seltlements in various parts. 
One of their schemes is to occupy Sardinia, described, os usual, ee 
the greatest and most fortunate of islands (Zaps erfrar$at peyioryy 
re sjoow nat daporg spérqr). At that time Ansxilas was tyrant 
of Rhégion; he was fourth in descent from Archidamidas, who 
had migrated from Messéné to Rhtgion at the time of the taking 
of Ithémé which ended the first Messenian war (724 B.c. accord- 
ing to the chronology of Pausanias, iv. 13. 7). He now sent and 
invited the Messenians of the second dispersion to settle in Italy. 
When they came, he told them that he had a quarrel with the 
Zanklaians who had o fair city end territory in Sicily; this he 
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promised to give to them as their new home, if they would join with 
him in driving out its present possessors (éBoiow Zeyev ds Zoy- 
rains Bidcpopor piv dow abrg, xdpar Bi ebtalpova Kal wd ev Ka ris 
Zuedias your, dd} obiow éduv thy avyearepyordpevor Boiva). The 
‘Messenians agree; Anaxilas gives them a passage to Sicily; he 
fights against the Zanklainns by sca, and thoy by land ; each is 
successful, and Zanklé is besieged by land and sea, Presently 
the wall is taken, seemingly by storm (Acsrouévav #n rod reiyous) ; 
the Zonklaisns teke sanctuary in temples and al sliars, Then 
Anaxilas exhorts the Messanians to slay the supplients and to 
make slaves of the rest of the poople of Zanklé, men, women, and 
children (‘Araginas pir ofv roic Meconvioi maperehedero robs re ixere’- 
ovras Zayedalov dxoxreivew eat robe Rowrode yoonufiv Spot eat mavaiy dv 
Bpanoticar6a). But the Messenian leaders, Gorgos and Manti- 
clos, shrink from such crime, They bad themselves suffered un- 
righteously at the hands of men of their own kin; let not the 
lord of Rhégion constrain them to sin in the like sort against 
fellow-Greeks (napyroivro ’AvafiNay ph opis td avyywdy dodpay 
mrenovbéras dsdoua, Suota atroir és dvdporous "EANmas dveyriva: Spica). 
The Messenians bid the Zanklaians at the altars rise; they ex- 
change oaths and occupy the city in common, changing the name 
from Zanklé to Messtné (ro’s ZayxAaiout drloracay dd rior Boyt 
seal prove Bérres kai adroit map" éxeivor daBévres Genoay dupsrepor Kou 
Bropa 88 rf wider peréBeoav Meco» dri Zéyedys radeio6a:). All this 
was done about 3.0. 664 (Ol. 29). And the witness of the story 
in Pansanias’ day was the temple and statue of Htralilés Manti- 
Ielos, the foundation of the Messenian Mantiklos, outside the 
walla of Messana (Mdvruhas 82 xa! 3 fepby Mecernviois roll “Hparkéous 
émolnae, nat forw éerde telxous 5 eds Wpvuivos, “Hpaxdije kadotuevos 
Marrurhos). 

It is perfectly clear that the kernel of this tale is the real ac- 
count of the treatment of the Zanklaians in n.c. 493 by Anoxilas, 
Hippokratés, and the Samisns. The date is changed; Messenian 
exiles are put instead of Samian exiles; the refusal of the Samians 
to kill the Zanklaians handed over to them by Hippokratés ap- 
pears in poetical form; they are now made suppliants at altars, 
How much the Persian recovery of Ionia and the events which 
followed it were in the mind of the inventor of the tale is shown 
by his bringing in » proposel to settle in Sardinia, which is made 
up, almost word for word, out of two stories in Herodotus. The 
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first is i. 170, where Bias of Priéné counsels the Tonians to found 2 
Pan-Ionian cityin Sardinia,and there to dwell, vjoav dragtav pryiorny 
veponérove (ef. v. x24). The other is v. 106, where Histiaios pro- 
mises Darius to bring apa, yicoy viv peyiorny, under tribute to 
him. Rhianos, or whoever it was, worked these details from the 
real story of the Samisns into his imaginary story of the Mes- 
senians, There were several things fo suggest the carrying of 
Messenian exiles to Zanklé. There vas the later name of the 
city ; there was the probeble fact (seo vol. i. p. 86) that Mes- 
senians of the dispersion after Aristoments did settle at Rhégion, 
and that under the auspices of Zanklé. It was a very slight 
change to settle them at Zanklé itself, where they most likely did 
show their faces. As for the details of tho settlement, the story 
of the Samians stood ready to be trans‘erred. Moreover Anaxilas 
himself, for a reason which we shall come to directly, is spoken of 
as Messenian (Herakleides, Pont. xxv. Frag. Hist. Gree. ii. 219). 
This last was quite enough to suggest bringing him into the story 
at the expense of chronology. One would have hardly thought 
it necessary at this time of day to prove the falschood of the 
Messenian story and of the date in the seventh century. Yet in the 
Dictionary of Geography, art. Meesenia, the Messenian settlement 
appears with the date 668 n,c. but without any mention of Anaxilas, 
the article on whom, by the way, in the Dictionary of Biography, 
not having the letters E, H. B. at the end, is of the very feeblest, 
But the oddest thing is that, under the article Messenta, the story 
is told with o reference to the article Messana, which, being 
marked by those letters, of course gives the right account with the 
right date. 

T have written thus far with full confidence; I have a further 
suggestion to make which may be thought more daring. While 
the details of the story in Pausanias—that is, as I hold, the ac- 
count in the poem of Rhianos—are clearly taken from the settle- 
ment of the Samisns, it is possible that the story itself may have 
been muggesied by @ real event somewhat later. We have the fact 
that Zanklé did change its name to Moendnd, or rathor Moesana. 
This is witnessed by Herodotus (vii. 164) when, telling the story of 
Kadmon of Kés (sco pp. 110, 182), he says that he joined with the 
Samians in occupying Zéyrhy ny ds Mecodny peraBadoicar rd otropa. 
‘This surely does not mean that the Samians changed the name to 
Messéné, which they could have no motive for doing, but only that 
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the city which was called Zankl§ when Kadmos settled there was 
called Messéné when Herodotus wrote. Thucydides (vi. 4) records 
the setilement of the Samians; and adds that they were drivon 
out by Anaxilas (see p. 11g) and that he changed the name of the 
city to Messéné ; 

Tois 32 Baplous "Avagi\as ‘Pryiver riparvor ob wohAG Sorepor éxBadsy 
kal rip whe abrois Eypicrar dvOpiomay oixioas Mccoy énd rijs éavrod 
10 dpyaiov narpidos dreripare, 

This, a I baye uvticed in the text, is a sumewhat singular and 
sentimental motive for a cbange of name. It is dangerous to 
dispute the authority of Thucydides; but there is really some 
reason to think that the city was still called Zankls for come 
years after the time of Anaxiles. Diodéros (xi. 48), recording 
the death of Anaxilas in 476 (see p. 241), atill calls him 6 ‘Pryfou 
rai ZéyrAns ripanos; and in c. 76 ‘Pnyivo pera Zayehaiwv drive 
out his sons (see p. 315) This is placed in the archonship of 
Euippos, which should be 461 3.c., but the dates in Diodéros just 
then are a little confused (see Clinton, Fast. Hell. ii, App. c. 8). 
Directly after this comes the general settlement of Sicily, and 
now, for the first time, we hear of Messéné, The mercenaries 
and strangers and {&ppserce dvOpomo are set to dwell ¢v rj Mecopig 
(eee p. 316). From this time we hear no more of Zanklé. ‘This 
looks very much as if this was the time when the change of name 
took place; it even looks, if one may say 80, as if Thucydides had 
transferred the settlement of the mixed multitude from the time 
which followed the fall of the sons cf Anaxilas to the time of 
Anaxilas himself. Note farther that the third Mossonian war in 
Pcloponntsos (467-457) was at any rate going on about this time, 
and that, az the dates in DiodSroa cannot be oxactly trusted, and 
as the settlement would hardly he carried ont in a single year, 
nothing is more likely than that, when the Messenian exiles 
were finding homes at Naupaktos and other places, another body of 
them should be settled at Zanklé, and should give their name to 
the place, This seems more likely than the reason for the name 
given by Thucydides, And there must be some reason why Dioddros 
—who, we must always remember, represents the earlier Sicilian 
writers, and who is always careful, if not always correct, in his no- 
menclature—suddenly at this point changes from Zankle to Messéne. 
It would be an objection if we could believe that Mikythos, in the 
insoription of his offerings at Olympia (see p. 302, and below, 
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Note XXIX), spoke of Messana by that name, Pausanias(v. 26. 5), 
in arguing, one hardly sces why, aguinst statements of Herodotus 
which do xot contradict bis own, says that those inscriptions imply 
Mikythos’ possession of Rhégion and Messana ; “EMAwidas cir méhew. 
‘Phyl re sarpida nat iv ert 1G nopOap Meco» Bitoow, Tt is 
clear that these are not literal copies of the inscriptions. Messana 
could not be described as 4 ext rp moplup Meravyn till after the 
foundation of the Peloponnesian city of the name. The word on 
the offerings may quite well have been ZéyeAr, for which Pausanias 
substituted Meoofyn after the manner of modern translators. 

If we accept this date for the change of name, the story which 
Fausanias has borrowed from Rhianos becomes all the clearer. 
Rhianos took a real Messenian settlement at Zanklé in the fifth 
eentnry .0. and carried it back into the seventh. 


The early coins of Messina heve the legends MESSEVION and 
MESEANION (Coina of Sicily, pp. roo, ror), mostly with the letters 
runuing from left to right, but some of each follow the older way. 
‘The epelling MESSENION (Meooywie» in the later elphatet) seeme 
the older; but tho Doric spelling prevailed, as is shown by the 
Lotin form Meseana, Tae modern Messina of course comes from 
Moc. ‘This had most likely come into use in Byzantine times ; 
it is Mevojvq and Mevotry in the Grock charters of the Norman 
kings. That the epelling should fluctuate soon after the new acttle- 
ment and change of namo is not wonderful. Some remnant of the 
Samians or some other Ionians of some kind must have been there 
to bring in the Ionic spelling for a while, but the Dorian majority 
prevailed in the end. Of course the Doric form belongs equally to 
the Peloponnesian and to the Sicilian Meowiea; but for Sicilian 
purposes ii is convenient to keep the form Messana, mace familiar 
hy its Latin use, for the Sikeliot city. 

Some of the Messanian coins have 8 running hare on one side 
and Niké crowning mules in a chariot on the other. For the 
meaning of this Julius Pollux (v. 75) quotes Aristotle; ‘avaginar 
6 ‘Pryivos obeys, &s “Apwrorédys Grol, ris ZuxeAlas ris dysvov Nayar, 
6 88 eicayeyiv re nai Opépas, Gyo Bi kal “ORipma mxjoas anivy, Th 
mpiopars rév'Pnyivay éverimwoen dxjprp rai days. (We ste Hieron 
eating hare in p, 262,) ‘There must here be some confusion between 
the Sicilien and Italian dominions of Anaxiles; but the expls- 
nation is most likely legendery; if I am right as to the change 
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of name, it must be so, unless Messana under its new name copied 
a Rhegize coin. 


And now for a word or two as to Anazilas himself and his 
connexion with the elder Messéné, which, as we have seen, even 
led to his being called Mecojror, He appears in Aristotle 
(Pol. v. 10. 4), along with Pamaitios and Kleandros, as one of 
the tyrants who rose to powor by upsetting an oligarchy. 
But what kind of oligarchy did he upset? Strabo (vi. 1. 
6) quotes from Antiochos of Syracuse his account of the 
founding of Rbégion, and the share taken in it by Messenian 
exiles. Though the settlement was Chalkidian and its founder 
brought from Chalkis, yet the deendants of these Messenisns 
formed, according to Antiochos, an exclusive body out of whom 
the magistrates, or at least the gerorals, of Rhégion were always 
chosen. This privilege lasted till the rise of Anaxilas, ‘The words 
are; didrep of rav "Prylvwr jyeudver piype "Arnga rob Meoonvlav 
yerous dit xaSioraro, The word jyeudves, not an usual one to 
express magistracy in a Greek commonwealth, must mean at least 
as much as I have just said. It might possibly mean more; it may 
imply something like » dynasty, whether under the title of king- 
ship or not. Resding the passage by the light of our other know- 
ledge, we may understand the words to mesn that Anaxilas put an 
end to this euperiority, whatever it was, on the part of the Messenian 
families in Rhégion or some of them, But the words by themselves 
might have been read to mean thet Anaxilas was the las: of a 
Messenian dynasty in Rhtgion. The other account is that of 
Herakleidés of Pontos (see above, p. 486), who, as Ihave already 
said, speaks of Anaxilas himself as a Messenian, that is, we must sup- 
pose, a member of one of these Messenian families. This must also 
be the meaning of Thucydides (vi. 4) when he says that Anaxilas 
changed the name of Zankle to Messina after the name of his ovn 
ancient country (drd rs davrod rd épxaiov marpidor). Heérakleidés 
does not mention any superiority of the Messenians in Rhégion, 
After mentioning the joint Chalkidian and Messenian settlement, 
he goes on; mohrelay 8% xarearicavre dpurrorpanaiy’ xidiot yp wdrra 
Beouxotow, aipero! dnd ryinudror, vipos 8 éxpdrro rois Xapéytou vod 
Karavaiov, érupénnoe 8 airév ’Asagas Mecofpor. A senate of a 
thousand, chosen—it is not said by whom—out of possescors of 
@ certain amount of property, is a very different thing from the 
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exclusive predominance of certain families. It is a form of 
government which might mark a stage of transition from exclusive 
oligarchy to democracy (see p. 349; and below, Appendix XXIX). 
But it is perhaps alittle too artificial for the times before Anaxilas, 
whom Aristotle would seen to have conceived as upsetting an 
oligarchy of the more old-fashioned type. It is to be noticed that 
the writer uses the word duxuivs in the present; 50, if we were 
sure that these scraps came from the elder Hérakleidés, we might 
suppose he was describing the constitution of Rhégion in the 
fourth century B.c. Antiochos, reported by Strabo, is much higher 
authority, though his meaning may not be perfectly clear. 

We have a few other notices of Anaxilas. Dionysios of Hali- 
karnassos, in a fragment (xix. 4), speaks of him as seizing the 
akropolis of Rhégion, a thing which might be taken for granted of 
any tyrant in any city that had an akropolis. He gives no further 
details. From one of the scholiasts on Pindar, Pyth. ii. 34, it 
would seem that he himeelf ruled in Zanklé and that he placed his 
son Kleophrén or Leophrén as deputy-tyrant in Rhégion (Avafihas 
tal Kdedppav 6 rovrov mais “Irahias bvres ripavvos 8 per év Mecoiry tH 
Txduah, 6 8 & “Pyylp 7G mel “Iradlav). We should certainly have 
expected the partition of power to be the other way, and the state- 
ment may he a mera confusion of expression. ‘The phrase of "IraAias 
ripavvor is also odd. Is it because the power of Anaxilss began in 
Italy, or did the scholiast reckon Sicily to Italy? In another 
scholion on Pyth. i. 98 he is "AsagQtace 4 rv ‘Pryinav Baadeis. 

‘Tho war of Ansxilas and his son against Lokroi (see p. 240) 
must be the same which is referred to in the dark story in Justin, 
xxi. 3; “Cum Rhoginorum tyranni Leophronis bello Loorenses 
premerentur, voverunt, si victores forent, ut die festo Veneris 
virgines suas prostituerent.” Such a sacrifice—to Ashtoreth, one 
would think (see below, Appendix KXV)—would be even greater 
at Lokroi, where women held so great a place, than elsewhere. 
If there is any truth in this tale, one might see a reference to it in 
the emphatic mention of the Zefupla Aorpls mapOévs in Pindar, 
Pyth. ii. 18 or 35. It might have been held that tho terms of the 
vow did not apply when the Lokrians were delivered without 
victory. 

It is hard to believe that this Kleophrin or Leophrin—the 
names must be the same—vho was capable of acting such a part 
a8 this, could have been one of the young sons of Araxilas who 
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succeeded under the guardianship of Mikythos. And the authority 
of Herodotus is certainly higher than sny other. We must there- 
fore suppose that Leophrén died before his father, and that there 
is some confusion when Dionysios, Exc. 10 (p. 2359, Reiske), 
after a short mention of Auaxilay, adds, Aedppove r§ aidl rhy dpxty 
xaréiure There is another mention of Leophron in Athénsios, i. 35 
where he appears as an Olympic victor, celebrated, like his father, 
in an ode of SimAnidés, Others are spoken of who made the 
sacrifice and feast; rd abrd émoinoe Acéppwy “Orvumiacw, émwixiov 
‘waryarros roi Keiov Zipuridov. 

Tustin (iv. 2), speaking of the tyrannies in Sicily, contrasts 
Anaxilas as a just ruler with the cruelty of the others (‘ postquam 
singule civitates in tyrannoram imperium concesserunt, quorum 
nulla terra feracior fuit, horum ex numero Anaxilaus justitia cum 
ceterorum crudelitate certabat”), And that Anaxilas left behind 
him a certain reputation for good government might appear from 
the easy suocsssion of his sons under tho care of Mikythos. 

All thin is quite possible. The foreign policy of Anexilas seems 
as bad as it could be; but that is consistent with a mild rule at 
home. Lewis the Twelfth wes the Father of his People in France; 
Ttaly looked on him in another light. 


There is a saying of Anaxilas or attributed to him preserved by 
John of Stoboi (xliv. r7), which falls in with this possible better 
side of him; *Avagitaos 6 ripanos épurnéeis i ris rupavvidor waxapio~ 
sarov, Upy 1b pndéwore etepyerodrra nxn Sioa, 


NOTE X. pp. 116, 131, 214, 241, 242, 245. 
Cruromros son or Aciisipamos. 


Crrnomios is cage of a msn who wes of no small importance in 
his own day, and who, as such, had his deeds recorded by the his- 
torians of Sicily, but whose name would, as far as we are concerned, 
have utterly perished, if he had not von victories in the games. 
As he had that luck, he was commemorated in two odes of Pindar. 
The odes by themselves tell us something, and the scholiasts who 
undertook their interpretetion have preserved to us some passages 
of lost writers in which Chromios is mentioned. 
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‘The two odes addressed to Chromios are, in the common reckou- 
ing, the first and the ninth Nemean; but the victory comm: 
rated in the latter ode was clearly won, not at Nemea, but in the 
Pythian gemes at Sikyén. The scholia to these odes naturally 
contain a good deal about their subject, and there are some other 
notices of Chromios in the scholia to other odes. 

The name of Chromios’ father comes from Nem. i. 29 (43). From 
the prominence given in the first ode to the legend of Héraklés it 
has been reasonably enough inferred (Mezgor, Pindars Siegeslieder, 
98) that he claimed a Herakleid descent, There can be no 
doubt that he was originally a citizen of Gela. It is absurd 
enough when a scholiast (Nem. i. 8) says, this time without any 
Timaios to quote, Xpspios jvloxos Fy “épwvos waidéber" obros Are th 
Bacidedor cvvav Kot dpioros bv rv inmuciy &docryce Kal pfaro dmroarés 
100 ‘Iépavos a? écvriv Inmorpogei. It is w more rativual scheliust 
who, on Nem. ix. 95, infers from Timaios that he was an éraipor of 
Gelén, His first appearance is at the battle by the Heléros, when, 
as another scholiast in the same page (Abel, 277) oddly puts it, 
ouvendynoe Pave owspdyy rod “Inmorpdrous 5 Xpswios kal fpioreveer. 
Tcannot understand why Mr. Lloyd (p. 322) should have fancied 
that Chromios was fighting on the Syracusan side. The only 
thing the least like it is that the comparison with Hektor might 
letter suit a defeated warrior. The passage, Nem. ix. 39 (94), 
runs thus in Bergk ; 

ss Abyeras py "Brrope ply wdlos dvdijoa Zeaybodpov xebparer 

4x00, Badenphuroior & aug! drat ‘EAdpov, 

fy8a ‘Plas rbpor &rBpamo: xadtoue:, BiBopeev 

rat 100 "Aynadégou peyyos by édixlg. aptorg. 
“péas is a mere guess. Tho scholiasts read, with the manuscripts, 
*Apeias. The word puzzled them, but one at least thought it had 
something to do with “Aprs, if only because of the battle. ‘Péas 
népor is said to mean the Ionian sea, with reference to the péyer 
rédwos ‘Péas in Asch. Prom. 837. But it is hard to see what that 
has to do with the battle of the Heléros, which must have been 
fought a good way inland, though Mezger does say, “da” an der 
Mundung.” Surely “ford of Arés” is much more to the purpose, 
It is o likely enough name for passage of the river, which it 
would be vain to look for now. 

‘Timaios mentioned Chramios at the battle of the Heléros. The 
scholiast says (Nem. ix. 9) 5 
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mept rotrov riv noraudy ourdom ‘Inmoxpérer 7 Ledgaw rypdvy mpbe 
Evpaxocious médeuos’ 5 3é Tédwy ob obros éraipos ort MS. reading is 
Tater obros trepos 81] imadpya rére ‘Inmoxpérer ev 3) roir Gaol 1G 
modup elds dv Xpdpuor emiBelbarba wold Epya rar vy pdyqy. mepl 
84 rodrov roi wodépou Tinaios ty rj Bexdry BeBihwxe? xabénag yap, nav 
5 Aldupos, obtepiay Dy pdxnw txouer etipeiv napa ray “EXwpor ray ovy- 
muarérav 7 Xpouly rupdvvey, bi wh ow “Inworpdret roi Tiavos mphs 
2vpaxogious, 

I suppose the correction of the text must be allowed; but one 
would like to know what Timaios really wrote. 

Pindar, in the lines immediately following those just quoted 
above, upeaks of other exploits of Chromios by laud and sex ; 


roAAa pay &y rovie xipay, by 8 yeiron wivry pécopai. 
And s0 in 34 (80); 
+ Xpoply wer traraifew mapa eCoBbais tewos re vady 7° by phyas, 


‘The sea-fight is doubtless that by Kymé (seo p. 250), and I must 
see a reference to expected danger from Carthage (cf. Pyth. i. 73 
(140)) in the weipa dydrwp Goxoordhay éyxéwr (28 oF 35), even 
if I uso a small ¢ in deference to experts. 

Chromios of course moved to Syracuse with Gelén. To this 
fact we owe the striking local opening of the first—the real— 
Nomean ode, which hae come before us as part of the topography 
of the city (see vol. i. p. 353). The scholiasts too are rich in 
matter bearing on the mythical origin of the dumveypa cepwir 
*argeod, We have to thank them for several speculations about 
Alpheios and “"Apreuis "ANeSa (see vol. i. p. 356). But we are 
now more concerned with the picture of the house of Chrcmios at 
Syracuse, and of Pindar at its gate waiting for his dinner and 
singing meanwhile ; Nem. i. 20 (30); 

foray ¥ ta? atdelaus ipaus 

arOpds qurofelrow madd pedrépevos, 

vba or dppbBiov 

Beimvey xexdepryras. 
How high Chromios stood with Gelén is shown by his marriage 
with the tyrant's sister, and by his being left as a guardien of the 
tyrant’s son along with Aristonous (see p. 214). So witnesses 
‘Timaios, as quoted by the echeliast on Nem. ix. 95 

as 8 al STar 16 Xpoplp Expire éralpy Bjdor midur &f by gor 

Tuauos ev rf Bevrépa yodpeov ofras* emrpbrrovs 8 rob maids wer? éxei- 
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vor [Polyzélos, one would suppose] xaréoreey ‘Aptorévou» eal Xpéuiov 
rols mpBerrds, rodrus yap 5 Taav Bidaxe ris dedpds. 

‘Mr. Lloyd (323) suggests that Chromios and Aristonous were 
brothers; there seems no evidence one way or the other. 

Chromios, comrade and brother-in-law of Hierdn xo less than of 
Geléa, remained in equal favour with Hierén after his accession, 
Chromics therefore could not have taken the part of Polyzélos (coo 
p.26 and Appendix XXIII). He was employed in the honourable 
and successful mission by which Lokroi was secured against the 
threats of Anaxilas (see p. 241). So at least says the scholiast on 
Pyth. ii. 345 ’Avagida roi Mecojyns xol “Pryiov rupdivou Aoxpois mohe- 
poivros, ‘Kkpav népyas Xpduior rdv xnBeoriy Buymetdqoev abrg et pip xara 
Aieauro tiv spds abrods médewav airiv mpds 13 Pyov exparetew. 

‘When Hierén gave himself out ss founder of Altna, Chromios 
was one of those who recsived the citizenship of the new city. 
Both the odes are addressed to him as Chromios of ima, And 
the references to Zeds Alroaias (i. 6), and by implication in ix. 28- 
30=66-70, must surely refer to thi That he did not, any more 
than Hierdn himelf, break off his connexion with Syracuse, is 
plain from the opening of the Nemean ode (i) already quoted. 
The opening of the Sikyorian ode (ix) speaks in the like sort of 
the house of Chromios at Zitns ; 


xvphropsy nag’ 'Aubddavos Evarivobe, Moinat, 
iy reorrloray is Alrvay, v6" dvaverrdyeras felvay vevirarra: Gipas, 
BnBier bs Xpoplew Bop’. 


Zous is also implored (29 (0) to bless the citizens of Hina 
generally ; 
ipa 8 eivoyov 
anita oe ses Bapdr Alrvaiaw bméfew. 


As it happened, there wos hardly time for any waites Airsaiay to 
grow up before the lawful owners of the soil came back (se p. 
323). The poipa etvovos must be compared with the dreams in 

th. i. 61 (129) about the position of the young Deinomenés as 
constitutional king of Altns (see pp. 245, 274). In that character 
Chromics was to act as his Mayor of the Palace, Such at lesst 
would seem to be the meaning of the scholiast at the beginning of 
the ninth Nemean; 4 Xpiuor obror pidos fr ‘Ipovos, xaracrabels 
Se? abrod rie Alrone xieporo:. One would like to know what be- 
came of him when the Deinomenid dynasty, overthrown at Syra- 
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case, kept his hold on the two towns which successively bore the 
name of Aitna, 


The date of the two odes has been lsrgely discussed by the 
commentators on Pindar. Among recent writers Mezger (98 et 
seq.) has much to say, and Mr. Bury in his edition of the Nemean 
odes (Introduction to Nem. i, and Appendix C). The Nemean ode 
is certainly older than the Sikyonian, It was clearly written when 
Pindar was in Sicily. Both were written, as the description of 
Chromios as “of Altna” shows, after Hierdn’s foundation of Aitna 
in B.c. 476. The Nemean ode contains the greater amount of 
general local matter; the Sikyonian enlarges more on the personal 
exploite of Chromios. Neither, as Mr. Bury remarks, contains aay 
mention of Hierdn, The commentators seem pretty well agreed, 
though Mr. Bury has somo doubts, that the Nemean victory of 
Chromios was in n.c. 473. The ode, and the visit of Pindar 
which it implies, would come a8 soon as might be after. 

T should, unlike Mr. Bury, understand the opening words of the 
Sikyonian ode as implying a visit of Pindar to Cromios in his 
house at ina, as the Nemean implies a visit to him in his house 
at Syracuse, The starting of Pindar from Sikydn in company with 
the Muses is of course a figure in either case, The allusions in 
the Nemean are mainly Syracusan ; we hear of Zyrde Alrvalou xdpis, 
and that is all, It is in the Sikyonian ode that we get the blessings 
on tho moider Airvalay and the distinct mention of & veorriora Atrva, 
1 must confess that these last wards would have led me, if I had 
had no guides, to fix both odes, and therefore the visit of Pindar, 
toa time nearer to B.c. 476. But the evidence of the odes to 
Hierdn seems to slow (see Bury, Appendix C) that Pindar was uot 
in Sicily till .c. 474. The exact date of his visit concerns his 
‘commentators more than it docs me. He cesuredly did go thither. 

‘The commentators on the post, old and new, naturally know a 
great many things, hoth ahont Chromios and about other matters, 
which a mere historian of facte cannot be expected to know. Some- 
times one ie even tempted to think that they know more than the 
post himself ever thought of. 
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NOTE XI. p. 123 
Tur Finer Riz or Geto. 


Oc earliest mention of Gelén comes from a passage in Hero- 
dotus (vii. 154), where uuluckily something seems to have dropped 
out of the text. It rans thus ; 

Exovros 82 “Imwoxpdreos ry rupavvida, 5 Tédwr, cd» ‘TyAivew rod ipo- 
ivan anbyovor, wan per? Dov kal Alimosdhpov roo Tarai’ be fy 
Bopuepépor “Erworpdrrar . ... pera 8é ob wodDév xpdrov & dperiy direBixOy 
adorns ris trou elvee trmapxor. 

This must be compared with a fragment of Timaios (85, C. 
‘Miller, i. 213), preserved by a scholiast on Pindar, Nem. ix. 
983 

Bre per obv Tédava trnapyeiy xaréorncen “Inmorparys, cappis § Tipaor 
moot ypdguv ofras* “Immorpdrye 8 perd ny KAedsBpov rdeuriy, dua 
pay roi Tadavos éy rij rerayuéry peperniros, Gua 88 rois TeAgots xapica- 
oli Boudsperos, peranepypiperos airiy rai mapaxadéoas mpis ras mpigets 
Grdvray ray tenéav ri émyédeian éxcivy wapédaner. 

This and the phco in Herodotus clearly refer to the same event. 
Bat we do not know what the event was, Tho unhappy Jacuna in 
Herodotus hinders us from knowing more than that, after the so- 
cession of Hippokratés, Gelén, in company with Ainésidamos and 
many others, did something. The valour displayed by Gelén, 
which led to his appointment to the command of the cavalry, 
would seem to have come a little later. For there immediately 
follows the list of Hippokratés’ conquests and Gelén’s share in 
them ; 

o\topedorros ‘yap “Inwoxpéreos KaNRaroNras re al Nagious ral Zay- 
whalous re al Acorrivous, kal mpbs Zuppeovolous re xal raw BapBdpww 
avxvors, dvip epairero év Totrowt rots. wodéuowt doy 6 Tédwy Aapmrpé- 
raror, 

‘When we look to Timaios to Gil up the gap, we find him, as 
reported by the scholisst, disappointingly meagre; but then wo 
do not fecl at all cortain that we havo his oxact words. Some 
(see Abel, 276) have found a lacuna here also. Anyhow some 
fighting somewhere followed the death of Kleandros, in which 
Geldn kept his pest, seemingly when some others did not, Hero- 
dotus may have gone on to say that Ainésidamos kept his post as 
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well, Also GelSn was very popular with the Syracusans, more 
0, it would seem, than Hippokratés. It would even seam that 
Hippokratés used the populerity of Gelén to strengthen his own 
power. 

Here is hardly material even for guessing. But it would be 
pleasant if one could think that we have found another reference 
to the Punic war after the death of Déricus. And one is oven 
tempted to ask whether some faint echo from the same quarter 
may not be heard amid the astounding confusion of a scholiast on 
the ninth Nemean (93) who makes the battle of Heldros victory 
over Carthaginians (ivieyoe yap[X suse] ‘vrai@a Kapxntovious ovpuaysv 
Taont r§ rypdony 76 Inoxpdrove duaBiyy). But. this may only be 
jumble between Heldros and Himera. Anyhow the scholiast has 
found defenders. See Abel, 275. 

‘On the other bend, when we remember that Kleandros was 
Killed, it is not unlikely that some disturbances in Gela followed 
before Hippokratés got full yosseasion of the tyranay. The good 
will of tha penple towards Gelén might almost make na think that 
he took the popular side. Is it possible that Hippokratés came 
into power by a kind of compromise, of which the promotion of 
the popular favourite was a condition ? 

Anyhow Herodotus does not say that Gelén was a lopupdpor of 
Hippokratés, but only that Aindsidamos was. And it is odd to 
translate pouvapyin by “tyranny,” rupavis by “reign,” and copupépos 
“immogpdreot by “in the king’s body-guard.” 


NOTE XII. p. 131. 
Gex6n's TreatmeyT or Mraara ann Kamanrna. 


‘Yur fact of the destruction of Kamsrina by Gelén comes from 
the clearest of evidence. It is recorded by Herodotus, vii. 156; 
Kupupwruiovs dsurius ty rds Zupyxubous dyayby noddjras enoinge, Kopa- 
pins 82 +d dorv narinaye, So Thucydides witnesses aleo (vi. 5) 5 
alfis ind Tikavor dvicraros yempém. The destruction was also re- 
corded by Philistos in his third bock (Fr. 17; C. Miller, i. 187), 
as appears from the scholiast on Pindar, OL. v. 19; BAwros év 1 
sity Grow ri Tadwr Kapdpwar xaréorpeper’ “irmorpdéms 82 nodepjoas 
Zupaxousions kat woddods alypadsrous Naor, tmép rod robrovs dotoivas 
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DaBe rip Kepdpwar kad ourgeirer airy. Tt iv of course the Scho- 
liast, not Philistos, who pals things in wrong order. If one likes 
to wpeculute, Thucydides may have heard the story from Philisiws, 
or both Thucydides and Philistos may have taken it from Antio- 
chos, 

Noue of these writers comparatively uesr the time give us any 
motive for the act, What was at least its occasion we learn from 
uw yery usexpecte] svurce, schinés, in his speech against Ktési- 
phon (1yo), makes mention of Glaukos in a singular way. ‘The 
orator contrasts Démosthents with some of the worthies of past 
times, and adds ; rafror murBisopul 7 ubrdy péddew Neveu dy od Bleue 
woe rrapeBiddw ang ra rav mpuyisov tpyu" ot8o yap SAdppwra 
pies roy wéeryy "ORupmdive orepavwlijrue vuxioasra TAadnor rby wahudy 
Axcivor mixryy, &XXd robs Kal’ éavriv dyanords, On this the Scholiast 
(ed. Schulz, Lips. 1865) says of Philammén, with strange confusion ; 
beeps dedoquos’ Odvpercorieg: 








njuer énurorrf mem Ohusmdds, Fr Be 
1G udpare plyus, cal dvoOardyros “Ernoxpérous Tod Acovrinoy rupdsroy 
dedéEaro rd mpdywara, xal karaarabels ind Paduvos év Kapapiry xarayype- 
copiver abrod Kepapwater Gévaroy dyypéty. Of Glaukos he adds, 
Kaptarioi}v otros. Tt is odd to call Hippokratés tyrant of Leontinoi ; 
and it is plain thet the Scholiast must have meant that Cllaukos, 
not Philammén who won his victory in the year 394, acted under 
Gelén. But I think we may safely accept the story as a fact about 
Glaukos, It is the kind of tale which a later writer would neither 
dream nor invent; it must come from Antiochos or some other 
Good lost source. 

In this case the lator writer helps very well to supply the cause 
of a fact recorded by the carlier, We are leas lucky with our later 
helper ia the case of Mogars. Herodotus (vii. 156) telle us 
distinctly how Gelén dealt by Megara 5 

Meyapias re rots tv Sixedig, ds modopxeduevos és Spodeyiny mpoce- 





xbproar, robe pte abrbv waxéas, depauivovs re mObepor abrg na) mpec2o- 
kéovras rodcobat 81h roire, yor és tde Supneoioas, wodsjrar éxoinee 
ray 82 Bjipor rr Meyapéay, odx éévra peralriov rod modépou rodrov obdé 
mpoodixdpevor xaxdr obBiv relocaBay dyayby ral rovrous és ras Zvpyrotoas, 
Gmioro éx! ayo de Suedins. 

I know not how to fit into this clear statement of Herodotus the 
not very clear story told by Polyainos, i, 27. 3; Tédwv 3 Meyapucay 
ovdspevce xarcdioa émolkovt pir éxddet robs ehédovrar Awpitor, Lio 


pire Bi rg Meyaptov Apyoom xphpara map Sivauw emirate S Bi 
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rois modtras. of B& rois réderw eayopedorres és rihy Gmouiay ry ev 
Zupaxotoais tmixoucay bwoBadivrer abrats rj Tékavos dvvacrelg. This 
must mean something ; but it is hard to seo what. It must have 
some reference to the removal of Megarian citizens to Syracuse, 
but it is hard to see in what way. 

‘The transplantation of the Megarians is also recorded by Thucy- 
dides, vi. 4; mn olxjoavres névre kai reocapéxorra cal Buaxéow ind 
Téwvor rupévvou Zupucovioy dvioreay éx ris mireos rai yépas, The 
date is thus fixed to 483 8.c, but it is singuler that ‘Thucydides 
does not mention the grant of Syracusan citizenship to the axées 
= grosei, of Megara. To the later state of Megara he refers clse- 
where. In vi. 49 we hear of Méyapa, 4 fu épjya, dréyoira Supanovody 
obre moiv ohiv ofe dtév. Tn vi. 94 we again hear of the destruc- 
tion by Geldn, with the addition, Zuparsawo abrot Zyover riv ‘viv. 





NOTE XIIL pp. 137, 202. 


Gaion as GzneRan anv Kine, 


As a rule, it is vain to ssk as to the formal position of any 
Greck tyrant, becaure, as tyrant, he had uo formal position. 
But it is always possible that with the illegal position of tyrant 
ho may have combined the title of some lawful magistracy. And 
there are signs in some cases that it vas 80. I hope to show in 
due time that Dionysios reigned at Syracuse under cover of the 
office of orparnyds adzoxpirp, and there are some grounds for 
thinking that the samo was the case with Gelén, And appesr- 
ances which are at least worth discussing further suggest, with 
more likelihood than in other cases, thet Gelon may have been 
formally elected king. 

‘We must remember the peculiar circumstances under which 
Gelén acquired the dominim of Syracuse. He came in as a 
conqueror from outside; but as a couqueror who seems to have 
been admitted without resistance, and, as I have argued (see 
pp. 128, 136), under some kind of compact. A formal title of 
some kind is therefore more likely in his case than in the case of 
those tyrants who rose to power by fraud or violence within the 
city. One might not go so far as Mitford, who (ch. x. sect, i. 
vol. ii, p. 219, ed. 1835) was as certain about the whole matter 
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as the author of the last German theory on any subject. He 
knew that “the expedient in which both parties [Gamoroi and 
commons] concurred was to appoint Gelin supreme moderator 
between them, making him king of Syracuse.” But that ho was 
admitted with the rank and powers of exparyy3: atromérup seems 
not unlikely. 

‘One cannot attach the slightest importance as a matter of fact 
to the story told by Polyainos (i. 27. 1) in which Gelén is looked 
on as a Syracusan rising to the tyranny in the usual fashion in his 
own city. He is chosen general with full powers (axparnyde atro- 
apdérap xeiporamisis) in the war with Hamilkar, here called Tmilkén. 
He gives in his accounts (ei@ivas dade rie airoxprdopos dpxis) and 
appears unarmed (yyyrs) before the armed people (ef. the law of 
Chardndas referred to in p. 62). Afer some talk, they elect him 
general again, and he becomes tyrant (ofrw 8} napaednfels Sevrepov 
axparnyioa drt orparnyod rizayvos éyivero Zuparcvoiws), This is evi- 
dently the same scene as that which Diodérms (xi. 26) describes 
on Gelén's return from Himera (see p. 202), which ends with the 
people saluting Gelén as ding. ‘The whole circumstances are mis- 
conceived; but Polyainos must have found the title of oxparmbs 
airoxpérep applied to Geldn somewhere, as indeed itis incidentally 
given to him by Diodéros, xiii. 94. We read there that ono 
motive for making Dionysios erperyds atrospérap was that Syra- 
cuse had done such great things under Gelin as holder of that 
office ; mpérepov Kepypovlov ras tpudcovra jvpiidas epi iv ‘Ipdpar 
vevjiobas exparnyoivros Takavos abraxpéropos. With this before us, 
it seems not unlikely that DiodSros recorded the appointment 
of Gelén to that office in his lost tenth book. The office is 
one which would do very well to elosk the reality of tyranny. 
It conferred large legal powers; it supplied on easy means of 
illegally enlarging those powers. I was by abusing the powers 
conferred upon him under that lawful title that Dionysios was 
able to seize the tyranny. AN this suggests the thought that 
both Gelén and Dionysiot may bave used the title in any 
formal document, aud even that it mey have been renewed by 
periodical elections like the renewed grant of extraordinary powers 
to Augustus. A submissive asvembly, with the speurmen ready to 
act if needed, would vote anything. We have unluckily no records 
of any formal acts of the Syracusan atate, in other words, no in- 
soriptions, of this period. The words on Hierdn's helmet (eco p. 251) 
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belong to inscriptions of another clast, where ve do not look for 
formal titles even from an acknowledged king. 

But in the ease of Gelén tho question is complicated by the 
farther question of Gelin’s alleged kingship. Tf the kingly office 
‘was conferred on him at all, it was doubtless on his return from the 
victory of Himera (see p. 202). That he was made king by a formal 
vote is certainly not implied in his being greeted in a moment 
of enthusiasm as eepyérs, ourip, xai Baoidets (Diod. xi. 26). But 
Diodéros certainly seems to have thought thst such a vote was 
passed. The next time (xi. 38) that he has to speak of him, he 
brings him in with some solemnity as 6 Baxdeir Tov; Geldn 
Dequeaths a Beoiteia to Hierin, and, bye slip of forgetfulness, we 
are told (xi. 38) thet Geln émraerj ypénor ‘Barl\evor, The same 
language is applied to Hierén, and even to Thrasyboulbs (xi. 64) 
in recording bis fall. That Pindar constantly calls Hieréa facv- 
Acie (a point on which I shall say something in Appendix XXVII) 
proves very little in itself; it may perhaps te held to prove a 
little more when we notice that, among all hie praises of Thérén, 
he never applies the title to him. The only other person to whom 
he gives it is Arkesilas of Kyréné, an acknowledged king.” What 
Herodotae would have called Geldn, if he had had ny stories to 
tell of him after Himera, we cannot say. 1 eannot help looking on 
the words  BagiAed Eupyxoviav in the mouth of the Athenian envoy 
(see p. 177 and Appendix XIX) as more or less sarcastic ; but, if the 
title came into common use in the last days of Gelén and was con- 
tinued under Hierdn, it might easily get used before its time in 
a Syracusan story. We should specially like to know whether 
Diodéros found any such distinction even in ‘Timaios, much more 
in Philistos or Antiochos, That would of cours: settle the matter; 
ouly we cannot know by mere guessing. As it is, it may be that 
Diodéros has somehow transferred the kingship of the second 
Hierén back to the first Hierdn and to Gelin. The fragment of 
‘Timaios quoted by the scholiast on Pindar, Ol. ii. 29, certainly 
seems to apply the name Basidets, not only to Hierén, bat also to 
‘Thorén (ee Appendix XXIII and XXX). But can we bo cortain 
that we have the author's genuine words? The second Hierén, 
there is no reason to doubt, was made king by avote, as Agathoklés 
had before taken the title, with or without a vote. But this was 
in times when the Macedonian princes had made kingship again 
familiar to the Greeks; and Agathoklés certainly took the title 
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to put himself on a level with the Macedonians, We cannot 
argue back from these cases o times when kingship anywhere 
among Greeks, unless at Kyréné, was a mere survival. 

On the whole, 1 would not positively deny the kingship of 
Gelén and Hieron; but it sms much safer not to asvert it. ‘The 
greeting may pass for a kind of idolutrous homage, applying to a 
men epithets which strictly belonged only to the gods. In Mace 
donian times we get plenty of this, as in the famous hymn to 
Démétrios carafdryr in Athénaios (vi. 63; ef. Plut. Dem. ro). And 
something of the kind is heard of earlier, ax the worship paid to 
Lysandros at Samos, and the change of the local feast of the 
Heraia into Lysandria (Plut. Lys. 18; Athen. xv. 52). 

It is not to be forgotten that it is quite posible that the power 
of Geldn may have been confirmed by a legal vote after the battle, 
without bestowing on him the title of king. He may have come 
in by a compact, and yet not as exparmyds ctrorpérop or with any 
formal title. In any case the lord of Gela was de facto master of 
‘Syracuse, as he was of several other cities. Only he chose to make 
himself much more ab home ut Syracuse than elsewhere. That 
is all. A later stage, which would naturally come either just 
bofore or just after the batile, would be to turn this irregular and 
invidious kind of power into something known to the law. A 
grant of the powers of orpsrmyis atroxpérep would just meet the 
case, It is therefore open to us to believe that Gelén was made 
arparryds abroxpérey when ho first came in, and that he was made 
king after the battle of Himera. It is also open to us to believe 
that he never was king, but that he was made oxparnyds abrorpdrop 
in the scene described by Diodéros, of which Polyainos seems to 
have got hold of a confused report. I cannot believe that he came 
into Syracuee as king. And in any case it is well not to be over- 
positive any way. 

Plass (Dio Tyrannis, i. 294) seems to have no doubt as to the 
kingship conferred after tho battle. ‘Der Name eines gesetz- 
lichen Kinige wuirde ihm gegeben.” 
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NOTE XIV. p. 133. 


Aafstas or Sryupratos. 


Axour this Agésias the scholiasts on Pindar have a good deal to 
say ; but it is not much to the purpose. I certainly cannot under- 
stand the words owomen}p ray rhevdr Ztpaxoovdy (Ol, vi. 6 or 8) 
aa meaning nothing more than that Agésias was a descendant of a 
companion of Archias. The scholiast’s way of talking seems wonder- 
fully simple; rodro 82 ob dAnfés* ob yap obros ounpeize ris Iupaxobeas* 
@AA rpds eyedpior Dnper’ dnd yp éxetnoy 8” Aymoias rv owouredvrar, 
Or again; cvvowiorip re, 8r1 of mpéyows abo’ oly “Apyla rapeyévorto 
é Zuparoteas, of "lauidas, ag by eleds wapadapelv was. Surely ov- 
ouorjp must mean something more than this. It would have 
more foree if one could suppose that Agésias, especially if a settler 
from elsewhere, had done something which entitled him to claim 
a share in Gelén’s honours as founder of the enlarged Syracuse. 
And though Agésias is called anjp Sypaxéowr in v. 18 or 30, this 
would proveno more than the like namo applied to Hier’ and others, 
or than the name Airvaios applied to both Hierén and Chromios. 
The lines towards the end, all about the two homes of Agésias, 
certainly read more naturally of one vho had made himeelf » new 
home at Syracuse without giving up his old home at Stymphalos, 
than of one whose only comexion with Stymphalos was that his 
mother came thence. Hierén and Chromios again suggest an 
analogy; v.98 or 1655 

aby BB guroppootvais einpdross "Arypola. Bégarro KSyov 

ofsoer ofnad? dnd Zripparlar ruxdev rormoobperoy 

parks! ebuhdowo Aelworr’ ‘Apradles. 
If this means nothing more than thst Agésias was the son of a 
Syracusan father and a Stymphalian mather, he must have kept 
up a closer connexion than usual with his mother's city. 

On the other hand, it seems clear that the mother of Agésias 
was Stymphalian ; v. 77 or 1303 

8! tripan bm) Kuddivns Spas, ‘Aynota phrpacs dySpes 
vaerkovres iBdpnacy Oidv képyea, eT. 
But this would not necessarily prove that his father was not 
Stymphalian, if bis mother’s forefathers were in any way the 
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more eminent. To judge by the ode, the wirpocr ddpes were 
certainly lamids; it is not clear that the father of Agesias was, 
whether his own birth was Stymphalian or Syracusan, Altogether 
the ode seems better to suit a foreign settler like Phormis than 
a native Syrocusan, Anyhow I cannot accept the scholiast’s ox- 
planation of omouertp. Tt seems a mere guess, and a weak one. 
‘The word must mesn something more, He is more likely to have 
preserved a fact in what he says about the death of Agtsias; 
££0 p. 309. 





There are one or two notable things in the ode which concern 
us more directly than the beautiful story of the birth of Jamos. 
‘There is the flattery of Hierdn, from which the odes to Chromios 
are free, But it is » fine pussage (92 or 156), and it well brings 
cout the worship of the goddesses of Sicily ; 

eludy 82 pewGodas Zvpuxoovds re wat 'Oprvylas 
ray ‘Upaw xadap§ cxdary Bibra, 
pra pnidpevos, povixéneCay 


Aypéner Adyarpa, evetenou 1 Ovyarpds topriy, 
seal Zppds Alrvalov spéros. 


NOTE XV. p. 140. 
Tue Mote and Brrper or Orryari. 


‘Twar before the time of Thucydides Ortygia had ceased to be 
an island is implied in the words of his which are quoted in p. 130. 
By Strabo's time it had become an island again, but it was joined to 
the mainland bya bridge. So he witnesses when speaking of Syracuse 
(vie 2. 4)3 9 8 'Opruyla ovvinre yecping mpds tiv freipor mpéoryeios 
otoa. But it is from Strabo also that we learn how the union 
which Thucydides implies was made, and he helps us to an ap- 
proximate date. Ho is speaking (i, 3. 8) generally of such 
changes, whether hy filling up or cutting through; ératéa [at 
Leukas] piv 3} Saxoral xeipérunros yeydvarw* ddaxdbs 82 mpooxdoes 
A yebupdons, xablimep not ris apie Zyparoieus wjaovr viv piv yécpupd 
torw 4 ouvdmrovea airy mpds iy Hrapor’ mpéripor 88 yaya, bs now 
“IBuxos, Noyaiov Néov, by xahei fxdecrdy. 

This shows that the mole was made in the time of Ibykos. For 
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he clearly speaks of it as a new thing in his day. His exact words 
have been luckily preserved to us by a scholiast on Pindar, Nem. 





it, See Boeckh, ii. 427; Bergk, iii, 244; Abel, Scholia, 17. In 
Bergk’s edition the lines stand thus; 
+ mapa. xépaor 


Nowe Uedeerdv warspaun Fporiy 
spate 81 mv wed! dvapiray 
1xOber dpogdyor véycrro, 

‘There has been some questioning as to the meaning of dsmpera, 
mmperdo (several spellings). It is enough for Sicilian history that a 
mole of stones was built where fish had been wont to swim, and 
that the work was done somewhere about the middle of the sixth 
century 3.0, We got near to this by the dato of Tbykos (sco 
p- 164). He seems to have been specially struck with the fine 
cutting of the stones. It was doubtless an early example of such 
care applied to « work of that kind. 

On the strength of this mole one of the scholiasts on Pindar 
(Pyth. ii. 9) makes Ortygia peninsula; "Opreylay 88 rjy éni ris 
Eucdias yeppimodv acw’ airy yap voor ola rd mpérepor ouvigdy 
rais Zyparotoais. Compare the same scholiast on the beginning 
of the ode. 

‘The bridge spoken of by Strabo was as old as the tims of Cicero. 
At the beginning of the great description of Syracuse (Verr. iv. 52) 
he says; “Eorum portuum conjunctione pars oppidi que-appellatur 
insula, mari disjuncta angusto, ponte rursam adjungitur et con- 
tinetur.” 

‘The good Fazello (i. 169) sums up the changes in & curious way, 
and carries on the tale to his own day ; 

“ Prima igitur pars Chersoneous est, quae ab initio Onethermon, 
quod simile balneo est Latinis; mox Ortygia, denique Nexus greece, 
latine vero Tnanla dicitur, Hac cum ab Mtolis primam, deinda 
a Siculis, et demum a Gravis fuit occupata, peninsula erat, eb 
nondum tota meri circumflua, ut ex Thucydide et Strabone memi- 
nimus. Postea vero exuperante mari abrupto Isthmo, insula est 
facta, et reliquis partibus angusto ponte adjuncta, ut Cic. memorat, 
Apposita Syracusié insula (lib. primo inquit Strabo) que hoc tem- 
pore ponte continustur ad terram, prius quidem ager erat Logeo 
ex lapide, quem clectum vocat Ibycus. Verum non mana facta est, 
sed exaggeratione. Hye Strabo. Mes vero state, et pluribus 
ante annis ex congestis delete urbis, ac proxime arcis ruinis 
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rum in peninsulam redacta, tenui Isthmo Sicilie erat ad- 
juncta,” 

‘He goes on to mention the cutting of the prosont channels by 
Charles the Fifth. Now that the gateways of the Emperor have 
been so brutally destroyed, the channels and bridges are meaningless, 
and it would save trouble to come back to the state of things 
recorded by Ibykos, 


NOTE XVI p. 149. 
Snfsrononos or Himes. 


SrftsrcxoRos was so closely connected with Himera that Pau- 
sanias, who, in x. 26. 1, refers to him as Stésichoros, in 26. 9 refers 
to him again as “‘the Himeraian;” xari rod ‘Iuepslouriy giv. But, 08 
he was not in strictness Stésichoros, go, according to some accounts, 
he was not in stictnese a man of Himera, The chango of nome 
comes from Heésychios of Milétos (Flach, 201, and C. Muller, iv. 
194), who is followed by Souidas ; éAjOy 88 Srqaiyopos Sr mparos 
ubope8ia xopiv Zornow, eel npérepov Tislas éeadeiro, For his father 
we have the choice of several names, Euphorbos, Euphémos, 
Eukleidés, Hyetts, and finally Hesiod himelf, Eukleidés, ss 
Holm remarks, is the name of one of the founders of Himera 
{see vol. i p. 4x1); but he could not have come from Matauros. 
The descent of Stésichoros from that town is mentioned as one 
version by Héaychios, and by Stephen of Byzantium, in whose 
geography Matanros is in Sicily (Méravpor nddtx ZueRias, Aoxpav 
erigua... Brqoiyopor Eiqpipov ais, Maravpivos yévos, 5 ray pediv 
ours). THesychios mentions another account which brought him 
from Pallantion in Arkedia. In Plato, Phedrus, p. 244, he is 
Erpalxopos 5 Eicpipou "Isepatos, 

‘The parentage of Stésichoros as the son of Hesiod and Klymené 
is distinetly set forth in the alleged fragment: of Aristotle's Politien 
(11g C. Maller, ii, 144). This is the story which is referred to by 
Thucydides (iii. 96), and which is told in different ways by Pau- 
sonias (ix, 31. 5) and Plutarch (Sept. Sep. Con. 19). We are not 
concerned with the exact relations between Hesiod and Klymené, 
as we may be sure (see Mure, Hist. Greek Lit. iii. 232) that 
StOsichoroa could be said to be their son only in a figurative conse. 
We may believe that the story about the nightingale is no leas 
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figurative. It is prettily told in the “Exppaois of Christodéros 
in the Anthology ; 

Erqatxopoy 8° kvdyoa AvyOprov, Sy wore aia. 

RineAln pty EqepBe, Nipy 8 UBidager "Ars av 

Apportyy Ere porrpis bn oxddyyvoow Lorre 

‘rel pip vurrepboon ach de: lon prs paoloror 

ExnoGer lepbporos txt croydrecow dnBav 

Adepn kpe(ouérm, Aeyupiy dyeBérrere podmiy. 
(The epithet of the pdm brings us within the range of Plato's pun 
about Aieucs and Ades in Pheedrus, p. 237.) 

Hésychios gives Stésichoros two brothers, Helisnax and Mamer- 
tinos, According to Strabo (vi. 1), there was a town Mapéprior in 
Brattium, end ite gentile was, Sikel-fashion, Maprprivs, ‘The real 
name seoms to be Mamerkor, another Itslian name which wo chall 
come across in Sicily. This appears from Proklos on Euclid (ii. 19), 
who quotes Hippiss of Elis. (Some read Ameristos, which is less 
likely.) Hésychios perhaps had something about the “Mamertina 
civitas” in his head, Mamertinos was yeonerpias tumapos, while 
‘Helianax was vouodérys. 

Of the tomb at Katané Hésychios says ; 

of 8 cd WadAdwrion rijs "Apradias puydvta abriv éAOdy gacir cis 
Kardmy, nai exe rdevtijcas cai radfivee mpd ris wins Gris ef airod 
Srqoexdpews mpoomspevras, 

Souidas adds, under mirre 34rd 5 

of ndv Srycixopsy ac ev Kardey rapivar woluredee mpde rate dn’ 
airoi Emotyopeioss Aeyouivau midais. kal rei pompelou torres derd 
iovas kai dxr3 GaQuots Kai dxrb> yovlas. 

Tulius Pollux (ix. 100) quotes the seme proverb, but removes 
the tomb to Himera ; 

Bryotxepor éxadeird ros wapé rois dorpayahi{ovew dpidyds br ebjdov ri 
Sard, Tv yap &v “Inpg tod wowrod régov e& Ser mévrav ovrreBévra 
mremouyéom rip rdvr’ éxré Geol maporpiay. 

The reference to Pallantion is anything but clear. Is there any 
confusion with what Pausonias says (viii. 3. 2) that Stésichoros 
mentioned that town in the Géryonéis 7 

Enstathios also (Il. xxiii. 88, p. 1289. 60, cf. Od. i. 107, p. 1397. 
39) has another proverb connected with an octagonal tomb of 
Siécichoros at Himera ; 

edeyero Bé res ev adrais nok Empoixopos, 6 ri éxrdda BrAadiy rypaivar, 
ned 6 ev ‘Ipépg rh Euxehunj richos roi8s rod pedorowd &€ der yaar 


owéxaro. 
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‘There may have been two tombs; bat if there was only one, 
Katané is the most likely. No one would be likely to invent or 
dream a tomb at Katan8 for the man of Himem. But all that we 
get from St@sichoros about Himera comes from the very doubtful 
passage of Himerios (Or. xxix. 3), where, amang other poets who 
raised certain cities, wo read kal Adyous xoopet Sryoixopor. Bergh 
(iii, 226) dutifully supplies Himera, 

‘There seems to have been an odd tendency to connect Sttsi- 
choros with proverbs about numbers. Besides eight, he has to do 
in a very dark way with three. This comes in the strange pro- 
verb quoted by Souidas and by Diogenianus (Cent, vii. 14, Parem. 
Greoi, i, 288) and Apostolius (xiii. 18, Parem. Greeci, ii, 578), of82 
rA pia Emeixépov ywooxest Tt in said ent rév draudeiren al duotoav. 
Souidas adda, éme:di eb86xios fv, which hardly mskes matters clearer. 

‘The change made by Stésichoros in the Greek conception of 
Heraklés comes from Athénsios, xii, 6; roirov [‘Hparhéa] of véos 
rommral karackeudgovew év Anorod oxiware pdvov reperopeuduevay, Eidov 
Fxorra kal Aeowriy nal réEa" Kai rodra mAdoa ampirov Eryoixopov rbv 
‘Ipepator, rat Kévéos 0° 5 pedowoids, mpeoBbrepos by Brneixdoov, os Kal 
airds & Emotxopos papruped, be Gnow 5 MeyandelBns, ob rate airs 
mepriOnor rh» orodyx Bd nh» ‘Ounpuqy. Stésichoros is also said 
(Schol. ad Hesiod. Theog. 287) to have described Géryonts with 
six hands, six feet, and wings (cf. Asch. Agam. 870). All this 
seems to point to barbaric influence ; but it shows that there was 
an earlier, a more purely Greek, Héraklés. Very little is recorded 
of this Xanthos. See Bergk, iii. 204. 

The poem on Skylla (Bergk, iii. 210) is referred to by the 
scholiast on Apollonios, iv. 828, where the poet speaks of 2xiMAa 
Asconly. Just before, at v. 82g, the scholiast has somo Sicilian 
matter, and he tries to locslize things at Tauromenion. It is 
Eilian (V.H. x. 18) who refers to Stésichoros as telling the story 
of Daphnis (geo vol. i. p. 293), and it has besn thought that the 
story of the five dogs of Daphnis in the History of Animals (xi. 13) 
came from Stésichoros’ poem on him. 

The story of the Palinodia is doubtless best known from the 
reference in Plato, Pheedrus, p. 243, where the verses are quoted ; 












ob tor’ Erapos Abyos obros 
of" ZBex ty vavaiv biatAuas, 
O08 Teeo mipryapa Tpolas. 


And the story is told by Isckratés (Helen, 73). But the fullest 
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version is that which comes in the story of Leinymos as told by 
Pausaniag, iii, 20.11. (See p.152.) Pindar, who in the ode to 
‘Thérdn places the Island of the Blessed, and Achilleus in it, in the 
Ocean, refers to the Euxine story in Nem. iv. 49 (or 60) ; 


ay Kogeog reryes pairvdy “AXacis 


But it is hard to see how she marriage of Achilleus and Helen 
can be reconciled with the teaching of the Odyssey, iv. 563 et 
s0qq. Tustin (xx. 3) speake of the Dioskouroi as fighting on the 
Lokrian side at the Sagras, and xayz that the news was known 
at Olympia the same day, much as in the legends of Regillus and 
Pydna. 

The passing of the soul of Homer into Stésichoros (like that of 
the Dictator Cesar into William Rufus) is asserted by Antipatros 
in the Anthology, vii. 76; 

Eravixopor, (axdnfis duerphrw orbua Motors, 
teriprer Karévor aibadbev Boncbov, 
08, ward TrbaySpor guowdr gérv, & aply ‘Optpov 
axa bt oripron Beiresor gxioaro. 
Siménidés, in the fragment quoted by Athénaios, iv. r72 (cee Berg, 
iii, 206), is satisfied with bricketing the two poets ; 


obra ip “Opnpos 482 Erazixspor Eeiwe Aaoks, 


And it is something to think that the loveliest fragment of all 
came in tale in which Sicily must haye played no small part 
(ace Bergk, iii. 209) 3 

“aénos 8 “Taepiovtias Bénas ixxaréBaver, 
xptiesoy, Spa Bo "Recavaie wiphiras 

Apixoi® tepis sort Blydea vuerds tpeyerae 

ori parépa kovpidiay 1’ ddoxoy raiBis 7¢ gidous 
30 as édoos tBa 

Rigwae: xaréecov wocol wile Accs. 


‘From Tartéssos and Erytheia the son of Zeus came in the end 
to Exyx, to the baths and the hills that were to be those of 
Himera. But I wonder as much as I did many years back, how 
Mare (Hist. Greek Lit. iii. 1g1) could have brought himself, “for 
the sake of his own verse,” to “substitute ear for cup.” But the 
wey of translators is hard. 
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NOTE XVII. p. 166, 


Tue ALLIANCE BETWEEN Pxrsia AND CarTHAcE, 


Ir is curious how things turn about, When Grote wrote, it was 
needful to insist, with o little hesitation, that there was some con- 
xexion betwoon the Persian invasion of Old Greece and the Car- 
thaginian invasion of Greek Sicily. In answer to Mitford and 
Dahlmann, who denied any connexion between the two (see Mit- 
ford's note at the end of ch. x. sect. 1), the great master argued 
(v. 294) that “there seems good reason for believing that the 
simultaneous attack on the Greeks both in Peloponnesos and in 
Sicily was concerted between the Carthaginians and Xerxes— 
probably by the Phoonicins on behalf of Xerxes.” It is now 
taken for grantad in the last German book, net only that the two 
invasions were planned in concert, but that Carthage acted as a 
vassal of Persia. Diodéros is taken to task for not having the 
vit to see this and for foreshadowing Grote’s view. On the other 
hand, a well-known German book, not very much older, falls back on 
the views of Mitford against which Grote argued. Anda smaller 
and less known German book, a little earlier again, supports the 
intermediate doctrine of Grote. In such a case cne may perhaps 
de allowed to exercise a little judgement for oneself. 

‘The fullest discussion of the matter is thst in Meltzer's Ge- 
schichte der Karthager, i. 204-210 and 493-499. But human 
nature, at least insular nature, gives way before this last wilder- 
ness of words and references heaped together on pages raised to 
the highest measure of physical repulsiveness that the printer's skill 
can give them. One is tempted to keep to Duncker (Geschichto 
des Alterthums, iv. 527, vii. 217, 381) and Busolt (Griechische 
Geschichte, ii. 259), whose pages one can at any rate read and 
understand. I have got something out of Meltzer, this time as 
at other times; but it is hard work. Meltzer, it seems (p. 494), 
put forth an earlier treatise on the subject, of which he did not 
think very highly when he came to write his greater work. But 
it ie hard of him to snub a praiseworthy little Adhandiung (Persion 
and Kerthago ; von Moritz Pfalz ; Neumburg, 1869), seemingly be- 
cause its author speaks respectfully of Meltzer’s own earlier labours. 
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Pfalz seems to me to make on the whole a very good defence of 
Grote's position, though he quite underrates the position of Carthage 
atthe time (p.23). Duncker rojects the treaty altogether ; Busolt 
accepte the extreme statement the other way, that Carthage acted 
as the vassal of Persia, Mommeen, into whose department the 
question hardly came, sccms (R. G.i. 294) to doubt as to the 
treaty. But he puts forth in the sirongest words the practical 
fellow-working of Persia and Carthage. 

‘Tho only objection that I can see toa belief in the joint working 
of Persia and Carthage is that there is no mention of it in the 
earlier writers. Now the one extent earlier writer in whom 
we could look for any mention of it is Herodotus. But the wonder- 
fully casual way in which Herodotus refers to the war in Sicily 
at all (see below, p. 518) really makes his mere silence of no force. 
And it is mere silence ; he bas not a word that tells the other way. 
‘The two writers from whom our account comes are Ephoros and 
Diodéros, Diodéros is of course said to represent ‘Timaios, though 
I know not why he may not represent Antiochos. The story 
of Diodéros implies a treaty between the two barbarian powers 
on equal terms, while the version of Ephoros has been thought 
to imply that Carthage acted in the matter as a dependent ally 
of Porsic. This last comes from a fragment (C. Miller, ii. 264) 
preserved by the scholiast on Pindar, Pyth. i. 126. Tt is perhaps 
well to remember that this scholiast is one against whom his 
very editors ery out as a “ portentum,” and denounce his “stupor” 
and his “indoctum ingeninm.” And well they may when he 
thinks that Pindar could have read Ephoros. One commentator 
says “nefas est corrigere hujus scholiastee stuporem.” Another 
undertakes his defence, and makes him ssy, what he may cer- 
tainly have meant to say, that Ephoros had read Pindar. Now 
Ephoros, as quoted by thie unlearned man, is made to say that, 
at the time when the envoys from Olé Greece come to Geldn (u yet 
more unlearned man on the same pags says Hitrén), Beaeeching him 
to come to the general council of the Grecks (ieeretovre: els rip ray 
“PAAjvav atideyov Abe), Persian and Phoenician envoys came to 
Carthage, bidding the Carthaginiana to get together the greatest 
fleet they can, to sail to Sicily, and having overcome those who 
took the Greek side, to sail to Peloponnésos (é 82 Uepoay kai @oui- 
ay mpéofes mpds Kapyndoriovs, spoorécoovras [the other form of 
stupor” hag cedecovras] ds mddoroy dor orddov' els ZixeNiay re Badi- 
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{eo kai xaraorpeyapévous robs ra ray ENAiver gpovotvras wheiv dt 
TAonévycor). The vassalage of Carthage to Persia is held to 
be implied in the casual use of the words mpoordrrovras or Keke 
evras, a8 opposed to trereSovras. From this point of view Diod6roe, 
copyist of Timaios, is severely rebuked by Busclt for not under- 
standing the state of things, and for imagining a mere treaty 
(Vertrag, cvvéjat) where there was » royal command (Bsféhi). 
His story (xi. 1) is that Xerxes, wishing to destroy all the Greeks 
evorywhore (Auvdiperus misras rots “EXAqvus druvrdrovs musjuus), 
sont an cmbassy to Carthoge and made a treaty (SunpeoBevoure 
pds KapynBoviovs mept nowenpaylas nad euvibero npds adroit). The 
terms are the same as those in the other story, except that nothing 
is said about the Carthaginians going on to Pelaponnésos when 
they had done with Sicily (dere atrdv émi rois niv “EAAABa carowKodvras 
"EMAnvas orparesets, Kupyndorious 8% rois abrois xpévous peyidas srapa~ 
oxevicactas Burdueis, cai xararcdeuioa: ‘ENAjvav rods wep] ZixeAlay Kad 
“traXlay oxoivras). 

The question then is this; Do these passages prove joint 
action on the part of Persians and Carthaginians? If they do, 
Did that joint action take the shape of an alliance between two 
independent powers or that of an order issued by the Great 
King to the vassal commonwealth of Carthage? For the joint 
action there is the distinct assertion of the source or sources 
of Dioddros, and also of Ephoros, who is clear on this point. 
Against it there is no evidence whatever, ouly the silence of 
Herodotus and tho surmise of modern scholors that it could not 
be co. But why? The Carthaginians and the Great King had a 
common interest; what was more obvious than that they should 
enter into an alliance to promote it? And if it should be said 
that the diplomacy of the Great King was commonly of another 
kind, that he was more in the habit of demanding earth and 
water than of entering into equal alliances, the answer is easy. 
He found himself in circumstances where that kind of diplo- 
macy would not work, and he had the best possible agents for 
diplomacy of another kind ready at hand in the men of the Old 
Pheenicis. Those who fought so well for him against the Greek 
would be equally ready to work for him in the other wey. ‘The 
agency of the Old-Phanicians is distinctly asserted by Ephoros 
te Mepody Kui Powixev mpéoBus spor Kapyydoviovs. Their mission 
is doubtless consistent with the vasselage of Carthage; bub it 
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assuredly does not imply it, and on the whole it looks the other 
way. 

For that vassalage I certainly see no evidence whatever. We 
know perfectly well thet Kambysts designed the conquest of 
Carthage; but we know equally well that he never carried out 
his plan, because his vassals of the Old Phoenicia would not serve 
against their colonists. Herodotus (iii, ro) adds emphatically, Kop- 
xmBén0t per vw obro Yovrooimy Bigvyor pds Hipoéer. Nor can it 
‘possibly prove anything to say, what cannot be doubted, that Kyrén} 
acknowledged the Persian overlordship. ‘That brings us no nearer 
to any Persian euthority over Carthage. It is enough that, when 
Herodotus wrote, Carthage was independent, and that he knev 
of no time when it had been otherwise. Surely nothing can be 
proved by the wild story in Justin referred to above in p. 483 
Even if it is at all founded on genuine records, the story is 80 
blundered as to be quite incapable of proving anything, Indeed 
one cannot get rid of the notion that the alleged orders of Darius 
—it is Darius and not Xerxts—may come out of some confusion 
with the well-known story of Gelén. It really can prove nothing 
if we like to believe. on the authority of Megasthenés (Josephus 
c. Ap. i, 20, and Strabo, xv. 1. 6), that Nebuchadnezzar overran 
Afriea and Spain 1s far as the pillers of Héraklés and beyond. 
If he did, the story of Kambysés shows that his authority in thom 
parts did not pass on to his Persian successors. Indeed I do nat 
see that even the account in Ephoros really implies any Persian sn- 








nates hetween xeheborrce 
and xparrdaaovrae, 1 kind of difference which shows that we cannct 
be at all sure that we have the anthor’s gennine words. There is 
no need to press either word to its fullest sense. ‘The diplomacy 
of the Great King was likely to be a little overbearing in its for- 
mule, even when addressed to on equal ally. The words xheiew and 
poordérray might not be bad words to express it, especially whea 
there is a contrast with tkre’ew to be enforced. In later times 
European states have sometimes put up with such pretensions oa 
the part of barbarian potentstes, when no practical loss was likely 
to fellow. Tho Corthoginions wero doubtless quits sharp encugh 
to do tho liko on sccasion. What I do not believe is that their 
commonwealth stoed in any terms of acknowledged dependenos on 
Porsia. If it wore so, it is strange that wo nover hear of it at any 
other time, 
VOL, 1, ul 


periority aver Carthage. ‘Tho reading fin 
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NOTE XVIII. pp. 160, 192. 
Tuz Dare or tHe WAR oF HmweRA. 


Henovorcs, it is well known (vii. 166), reports without com- 
ment the Sicilian tradition according to which the battles of Salamis 
and Himera were fought on the same day (mpbs 8¢ xat rdBe Méyoure 
bs ovveBy iis adriis juépys & re TH BueAin Tédava wal Sfpwva vixiv 
"ApDav rbv Kapyn8dnov nat éy Zahapin rove “EAAnvae tiv Tépaq). 
There really seems no reason against believing this story, except 
fn feeling that it is too good to be true. It is of course quite pos- 
sible and quite likely that, if the two battles happened at all nearly 
at the same time, a story would spring up thet they happened on 
the same day. Astatement to that effect would give way to « small 
amount even of unlikelihood, much more to the slightest proof 
the other way. But here is no proof and no unlikelihood; the 
two battles may as well have happened on the camo day as not. 
Herodotus says that they did; the alternative statements go for 
very little. Diodéros (xi. 24) says that the fight st Himera 
happened on the sume day, not as the fight at Salamis, but as 
the fight at Thermopylai, This mey be suspected of being en 
improvenent on the earlier statement of Herodotus. I should 
have suspected e tendency to bring together two land battles 
fought near the sea; only the battle which Diod6ros says (xi. 23) 
was usually compared with Himera was one which he does not 
bring into any connexion of time, namely the inlend fight of Plataia, 
One odd point of contrast is brought out, namely that Pausanias 
and Themistcklés both fell from their place of honour, while Gelén 
grew old in his (¢yynpdoa: rf Baowheia kat redevrfioa Carpatiuevor). 
Certainly Gelén died in honcur, but he cannot be said to have 
grown old in it, Thermopylai supplies its contrast also, The 
same day saw the most brilliant victory and the most glorious de- 
feat (rv cadXiorqy vleny kai riv évBogordryp frrav). 

All this seems like later reflexion and surmise, while the syn- 
chronism in Herodotus is at least as likely to be true tradition 
as not. But after all, the exact day does not matier much, 
except to heighten the picture of Greece striving against both 
her enemies at once. For the general purposes of history it 
is erough that no great time can have passed between the two 
vattles, without strictly requiring both to have been fought on 
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the same day. The date of Aristotle (Poet. 26) card role abrois 
xpdvour is enough. But it is important to bring both battles at least 
within the second half of the year 480 5.c. This Busolt (ii. 
263) does without remark. Holm hae a view which I cannot 
accept, namely that the Carthaginian invasion of Sicily happened 
at least a year before the Persian invasion of Old Grecee, and that 
the wer spoken of by Gelén as waged by him io avenge the death 
of Dérieus is no other than the war of Himera, I have already (see 
ahove, pp. 478, 482) pointed ont the strange way in which, if this 
view is accepted, Herodotus is made to contradict himself. And 
T hope that I have given some reasons to show that there was an 
earlier war with Carthage to which Geldn is made to refer, I tum 
again to Holm’s note, i. 416, and I really find nothing to argue 
against. His one point is that Gelén speaks of an carlier warfare, 
The simple answer is that it is Herolotus who makes him speak 
of his earlier warfare, and that it is Herodotus who directly after 
goes on to speak of the warfare of Himera as later. 


I cannot see that the poem of Simonidés quoted in p. 259, 
which has been thought to refer to Salamis and Himera, has 
anything to do with the matter. It clearly refers to the battles 
at the Eurymeddn. 


NOTE XIX. p. 174. 


Tae LAcepaMONIAN AND ATHENIAN Emnassy 
to Gexéx. 


Tam embassy sent by the Greeks at the Isthmus to Gelén, as 
told by Herodotus, is so lively and dramatic, and every word s0 
well illustrates some point in the case, that, familiar as it is, T 
thought it right to tell it once more at length, and to point out 
the force of particular expressions. But I cannot believe it to be 
historical. It reads to me like a piece of Syricusan satire which 
Herodotus heard on the spot. It is really rot unlikely that it 
may come from a play of Kpicharmos (see p. 418). We have our 
parallels in more modern times. The dialogue seems framed 
ta make game of the kind of personage who, some time back, 
used to be spoken of as “Mr. Muther-vountry,” A Sparten 
ambassador was not unlikely to say something foolish and in- 
sclent, but hardly anything quite so foolish end insolent as the 
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story makes him. The Athenian might have pleaded that the 
naval force of Athens was as great as that of Syracuse, nor 
was he unlikely to enlarge more fully than was needed on the 
mythical glories of his own city. But he was not likely to plead 
the merits of the Homeric king of Athens as of itself reason 
enough to shut out Celén from tho command. And in ‘a true 
report of an assembly sent to Syracuse by the Greeks at the 
‘Isthmus, Corinth could hardly have failed to take the first place. 
Here we have not a word about Corinth. The reason is plai 
Syracusen taste might enjoy banter against Athens or Sparta; 
filial piety forbade any mockery of the metropolis. 

Polybios (xii. 26) had somewhere found an account of the 
dialogue between Gelin and the envoys, which reads like the 
serious version of which the story in Herodotus is the grotesque 
shape. Geldn offers twenty thousand footmen and two hundred 
ships of war (vais xaragpéerovs), if the Greeks at the Isthmus 
will give him the command either by land or by sea. An answer, 
which Polybios thinks much to the purpose, is made, not to Gelén 
by envoys at Syracuse, but by the congress at Corinth to the 
envoys of Gelén (fac) rob: mpcwabyaévove 2v Koploby sv ‘EXMrav 
mpaypariéraroy dréxpipa doivar rois apa rod Tédwvos mpecBevrais), 
They asked him to give help; they could say nothing about.the 
command ; that must fall to him who showed himself most worthy 
Of it (rip B jyeporian dntyen rd mpdywora mepwWivew rois éploras trav 
értpiv). This version must havo come from Ephoros, as it fita in 
with the fragment from him preserved by the scholiasts on Pindar, 
Pyth. i. 146 (see above, p. 511). There, while the Persisns and 
Carthaginians are making their alliance, the Greeks at the Tsthmus 
send to Gelon, praying him to come to their synod (iorepet yip 
“Kpopos raodror, dre mapackeraCopivon Xépfov roy énl rij "EAA oréhov 
rpéafes napayécda apis Tiava rv ripavoy ixeretovrar els rdv ray 
‘EAAipor oSARoyor Oe), ‘The Carthaginians accept the invitation 
of the Persians, and Gelén—or rather Hierén (‘Kpwror vuppaxivas 
rois “EXqr mpoobovnivov)—accepts that of the Grecks. Gelén 
makes ready 200 ships, 10,000 foot, and 2000 hore; but he seems 
to be hindered by the coming of the Carthaginians, as in the story 
in Herodotus, vii. 16g (see p. 205). This account falls in with thet 
of Polybios ; Ephoros must have made Geldn send envoys to the 
Isthmus, and make his proposals and receive his answer there. 
‘This is really the more likely story. But Polybios found another 
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version in Timaios which must have come much nearer to that in 
Herodotus, one which contained long speeches and tended greatly 
to the glory of Sicily (rorotrous éxreves Aéyous kal rovairny oueirat 
onovdiy epi roi ry dv Bucedles peyadopepeorépay moijoas ris oyendons 
“BNAddos, er-d.), 

Tt is singuler that Polybios does not here refer to Herodotus, 
nor does he elsewhere.. And of Thucydides he simply speaks 
(sili. 13) as leaving off where Theopompos began. The historians 
nearer to‘his own time were much more in his thoughts. Sco 
Mahaffy, Greek Life and Thought, p. 530. 

Athénaios (ix. 64) refers to the story in Herodotus, and com- 
ments on the name Syagros. 


‘We may be sure that some communications passed between 
Gelén and the Grecks at the Isthmus, and Ephoros seems to 
have preserved its most probable shape. A. general Hellenic alli- 
ance seems as natural as the general barbarian alliance which it 
had to withstand. But though as natural, it was not as necessary. 
‘The two sets of invaders had to form a plan of joint invasion ; the 
invaded in both lands had nothing to do but to resist them. Still 
Ue two sets of Greeks would surely keep oue another informed 
of what was going on. It is quite possible that Gelin, whose 
success or failure against the Carthaginians was likely to be, and 
was, settled much sooner than the result of the war in old Greece, 
promised that, if he were victorious in Sicily, he would sail to 
Peloponnésos. And out of this might have grown the story in 
Diodéros (see p. 205) of his preparing to set out after Himera, 
but being stopped by the news of Salamis, But such an engagement, 
though possible, is not much more. It is unpleasant to say it, but 
the story in Herodotus (see p. 182) about Gelén sending Kadmos to 
Delphoi sounds a great deal more likely. At any rate the actual 
dialogue in Herodotus cannot in any case be historical as it stands, 
Neither can the statement that follows it, thet Gelén, even after 
the diclogue, still thought of sending help, We cannot too often 
remind ourselves that neither Herodotus nor any one else is of the 
same authority when he is reporting speeches or current surmises 
atout plans which were never carried out as when he is recording 
plain facts, The statement of Herodotus (even his implied atate- 
ment) thet Geln did. this or that is worth a great deal; his 
statement that Gelin meant to de this or that is worth yery little. 
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NOTE XX. p. 193. 
Tre Barms or Hneera. 


In seems quite hopeless to try to reconcile the accounts of the 
battle of Himera in Herodotus and in Dicdéros. Yet they have 
one main incident in common, namely the sacrifice of Hamilkar. 
But every detail ix different, In the version of Diodéros, Hamil- 
kar, ready to sacrifice to Poseidén, is waiting in the early morning 
for the coming of the Selinuntine contingent. He is killed by 
the horsemen of Gelén, who, being mistaken for Selinuntines, have 
been received into the Punic sea-camp (npis riy vavraciy oxpare- 
medeiay, c. 21). After this follow the other details of the battle, 
the oxploits of Geldn himself, waged, as it seems to mo, at the land- 
camp (oxparomeSeia, mapenfiodt, ¢. 22), In Hercdotus (vii. 166, 167) 
we have no details of the battle. It went on all day ((udxovro ¢ 
hots dpfduevor exp) dene dylac); towards evening the Carthe- 
ginians were defeated. Then (é rovrp +6 xpévq), Hamilkar, who 
had been sacrificing all day, presumably to the gods of Carthage, 
when he knew of the defeat of his army (80 rpomiv rév éovrod 
youutmp), threw himself into the flames, The search, for him, 
alive or dead, made by Gelén’s orders, implies that the Greeks 
knew nothing of his fate. It was from a Carthaginian source, and 
one which he trusted (fore 8¢ im’ airév Kapyniovioy Sd¢ Xéyos heys- 
pevos, olxire xpewuérar), that Herodotus heard it, In the version of 
Diodéros there is xo mystery about the matier. In that version 
Hamilkar is killed by Greek hands at the very beginning of the 
battle ; in Herodotus he dies by his own act as its last stage. 

There is something very strange in the casual way in which 
Herodotus brings in his account. of this famous battle. He records 
(c. 153-162) the embassy to Geldn, bringing in the earlier history of 
Gelén by way of explanation, Then (c. 63) comes the sending of 
Kadmos to Delphoi (see p. 182) and his earlier history (see p. 110). 
But after all, Gelén would, it was said in Sicily, have sent to the 
help of Greece (c. 165), if he had not been hindered by the Cartha- 
ginian invasion, When Herodotus comes to the battle itself, he 
first mentions (0. 166) that the body of Hamilkar could not bo 
found, and then goes on, as if by wey of explanation, with his short 
account of the battle. Presently (c 167) he adds; dgano@ivrs 3¢ 
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“Apdeg, ping dire rowire, dr Folnee dyouer, ere éxépy. The next 
words, &: Zupyovowe or ds KapynBdvuos xat Zuprxovews, acem to be 
doubtful, and, in the latter shape at lesst, they must be corrupt. 
But in any case Herodotus implies that there was enother version, 
seemingly a Syracusan version, different from that which his Car- 
thaginian informants told him. 

‘This other version is presumably that which we find in Diodéros. 
Busolt takes for granted that it comes from Timaios. So it may 
likely enough, as it may likely enough have come from one of the 
earlier writers; and Timaios in any case must have found it some- 
where. Taken by itself, I see nothing to object to in it. It is 
not very clearly told; but it becomes intelligible on the ground, 
and I have tried in the text to reproduce it as I understand it. 
Tannot so utterly cast it aside as Grote (v. 298) seems to do; 
and Diodiros’ peculiar synchronism, placing the battle of Himera 
on the same dey, not as Salamis, but as Thermopylai (see above, 
p. 514), has nothing to do with the details of the battle. ‘The only 
thing is that this story, the Syracusan story, cannot be reconciled 
with the Carthaginian story in Herodotus, and that Herodotus 
himself implies as much. : 

Polyainos has preserved two stories of the battle, of very 
different degrees of value. ‘The first (i. 27) is rightly called by 
Busolt (i. 26g) “eine ganz tolle Fabel.” But it is surely 8 con- 
fused version of the attack on the sea-camp in Diodéros, and it 
‘keeps on the tradition of the sacrifice, though in a strange shape. 
Gelén—zuedav riparvos—ia afraid (ode 4épée) of Himilkin (‘Tuid- 
rom Baoidti Kapxnboview; the name seems to come from a later war). 
‘He thoreforo sends Pediarchos, captain of his bowmen, who was 
very like himself, dressed in tyrant’s dress (duguicas rjv éavrod 
‘Tupammxiyy fo6ijra), whatever that was, who is to racrifice at an altar 
before the camp. The archers are about him, dressed in white, 
‘but with hidden bows (é éeOjre deve} xaréyorras pupivas, réEa ted 
ais wupivas xpbrrovras). Himilkén, suspecting nothing, comes to 
sacrifice too, and they shcot him. 

The other story (i. 28) I have tried to work into the text (see 
P. 199), a8 it is the only account of any action of Théréa’s in the 
Battle. The followers of Golén (oi SuxeXiSras) have entored the comp, 
and aro withstood by the Iberians. ‘Ther, 

Ofpev wodtv rdv EeOpor Wi» tmenye rods xverwTondrove mupayyethas 
Smoater ris oxqis xaranpioa Groyds B& woddjjs alpoudine ode Exorres of 
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modiuior oxquis émi ris vais Epevyov, of 88 uchiSras dudeorres raph 
ais vavoi robs mhedrsous dxéGleipay. 

Busolt (ii. 265, 266) knows that this comes from Philistos, and 
T hope it doss, though Antioches would he better still. But he 
takes it as an account of the entrance into the sea-camp, differing 
from thst of Diodéros. Iread itas an attack on the land-camp at 
later stage. The only thing the least suspicious about the story is 
GE wad} alpowém, which looks a little as if it had made its way 
from the ships to the tents. But this really does not prove any- 
thing ; the story will do very well. 

One hardly knows what to make of the fragment of Ephoros 
(C. Muller, 111) preserved in a very corrupt form by the scholiast 
on Pindar (Pyth. i. 146; see above, p. 516). This seems to speak 
of a ses-fight between Gelin and Hamilkar (Teva daxegias vais 
cirpeniowra rai diryidlovs inmeis cat reods puplovs xataxoiaas oréhov 
Kapynboriay mdéovra éni Zexediay Kel Bianaxnadueray ob uérov robe Buxe- 
Aedras AevOepSoat, GAA Kal riy ‘EXAdda otpaca). One is tempted 
to say once more, “ Nefas est corrigere hunc scholiastee staporem.” 
Maltzer (i. 500) and Busolt (ii. 266) suggest that the notion of 
the sea-fight cam» from a misunderstanding of the word oréhor, 
Only who made the misunderstanding, the man of “ stupor” for 
himself, or Ephoros whom he professes to quote? In either case 
whence coma the two hundred ships? Tt is possible that the 
story of the sea-ight may have grown out of certain Himeraian 
evins (Coins of Sicily, p. 81) in which Nika is represented as 
holding the aplustre of a ship. From this Salinas (Archivio 
Storico Siciliano, N. 8, i. 196) was inclined to accept the sea-fight. 
But Busolt truly remarks that the burning of the ships was an in 
cident quite striking enongh to suggest the device on the coins, 
which do not seem to be contemporary. 





The real question is, Shall we acospt the Carthaginian version 
given by Herodctus, or the Syracusan version which Diodéros 
found, perhaps in Timaios, perhaps elsewhere? The two ac- 
counts of the death cf Himilkar cannot be reconciled. But it 
would be perfectly possible, though somewhat arbitrary, to take 
Diodéros’ account of the fighting by the land-camp as the details 
of the long battle which Horodctus records ina general way, and 
to accept the statement of Herodotus as to the death of Hamilkar 
in the evening. [f s0, we must give up the story of Geldn’s horse 
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men personating the Selinurtines, a kind of tale which is a little 
suspicions; and it is further worth noticing that there is no men- 
tion of the coming of the ret] Selinuntines at sll. We must slso 
move the burning of the ships from the morning to the evening. 
These are rather violent changes, ‘The story in Herodotus is so 
striking in itself, s0 thoroughly Semitic, and so effectively told, 
that it needa a hard atruggle to give it up. But the same charac- 
teristics would be likely to be found in a false story devised at 
Carthage to lessen the shame of defeat. On the other hand, we 
must not forget the statement of Herodotus (sce p. 194) that 
Geldn sought everywhere in vain for Hamilker living or dead, 
This certainly looks at first sight like a Greek tradition, distinct 
from the account in Diodéres. It looks like a fact of which the 
Carthaginian story supplied the explanation, But, though the 
Carthaginians were not likely to know anything of a real search 
made by Gelén, they might have put in an imaginary one to 
heighten their picture. In any case it would seem that Hero- 
dotus must have misunderstood his Phenician informants as to 
the worship of Hamilkar asa hero. This is a Greek, not a Pho 
nician, idea. There must have been (see Movers, i, 612; Meltzer, 
i, 21g; Busolt, ii. 266) some confusion between the god Melkart 
and his worshipper Obed-meltart (see above, p. 184). 


Meltzer (i, 21g et eeqq.) gives the fullest examination of the 
two versions, According to him, the account in Diodéros repre- 
sents, as is perfectly possible, the local traditions, strung together 
and adorned by Timaios, Holm (i. 207, 413), who knows the 
ground, tells the general stery according to Dioddros, but notices 
the different statement in Herodotus without seeming to decide 
between them. He places, as I do, the camp of Gelén to the east 
of Himera, but on the Jow ground rather than on the hill. But I 
certainly take the dmepxelueor Aéhoe of Dioddros (xi. 21) for the 
highest ground of all, behind the city to the southward. (See 
above, p. 196). But the topography is a good deal harder than in 
some other cases. 

Salinas, in the paper alresdy quoted, raises the question whether 
the temple at Himera (see above, p. 19g, and vol. i. p. 415) is 
older than the baitle or built to commemorate it. I do not in 
any case see how it can be one of the temples which the Cartha- 
ginians were to build under the treaty of peace (Diod. xi. 26; see 
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p. 210), Those, if they ever were built (see Diod. xiv. 77), were 
surely at Carthage 

One source of knowledge about the matter we have lost by 
the disappearance of the play of Aschylus in which he broaght 
in the fight of Himera as the fellow of his own fight of Salamis 
The tetralogy of vhich the Persians formed » part was, accord- 
ing to the old tox: of the'YadBeow, ucts, Udpoas, Phaixos Hormets, 
Tipounbes—of course not the Opopy6e’s which we all know. But 
the word Hornets is now, on better manuscript authority, struck 
‘out of the text, and Lorenz (Epicharmos, 83) reads Usrrws. The 
historian perhaps need not settle soch questions. The passage 
about Héraklés at Himera, which we have had to refer to already 
(see vol. i. p. 414), comes (Schol. Pind. Pyth. i.1g2) from a TAadeor 
not defined either way. There is certainly every likelihood that 
this play in some vay brought in the historic fame of Himera (see 
Lorenz, u.s.). It has been well suggested by O. Miller (Hist. 
Greek Tit. ¢. xxiii. § 4, 5, Eng. Tr.) that the plays Phinens, 
Persians, and Glaukos hung together se all bearing on the Eternal 
Question. Phinews would bring in that early Argonautic stage 
of it on which Herodotus is emphatic. 

Pansaniss (ix. 22. 7, x 4. 7) refers to two passages from s 
Taizor which neem connected with the passage quoted by Strabo 
(x. 1) from Thadkos Horvuts, which speak of répfov dONov Alxa, 
suggesting matters concerning Héraklés. And from the scholiasts 
on Buripidés (Phan. 1194) and Aristophanés (Frogs 1403) we geb 
two lines of TAaitos Uorme’s, which are warlike enough for any 
battle ; 

8p Gyparros “ip Gua ad resp veepes, 

Fnoe 8 dy’ Gros four tuxebuppivos. 
Only would this do for Himers, if we may trust our one narrative 
(see pp. 185, 186) according to which the Punic chariots were all 
drowned on the wey} ‘The poet however may not have attended 
to such niceties. 

All perhaps thst concerns us is that there once was a con- 
temporary picture of the battle of Himera from the hand of 
Huchylus. Being an eyewitness and actor at Salamis, he could 
not have been an eye-witness at Himera, But he must have 
known the exact date of both. 
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NOTE XXL p. 208, 


Gatéy's Treaty wire Carrnacz. 


‘Tam authority for the statement that Gelén bound the Cartha- 
ginians by treaty to give up the practice of human sacrifice is cer- 
tainly not strong. And it is the kind of statement for which the 
strongest evidence would be needed. For, as Grote says (v. 299), 
“guch an intorferonce with foreign religious rites would be unex- 
ampled in that age, and we know moreover that the practice was 
not permanently discontinued at Carthage.” ‘The scholiast on 
Pindar (Pytb. ii. 3) quotes it from Theophrastos. He first speaks 
of the submission of Carthage to Geldn (dAAd kal ta" abrois rv Kop- 
yndiva yevicbu, Sere ral imaxoiew), a subject on which it was very 
easy to exaggerate, and then adds, rd yoir dvOpanodvreiy gnats 5 Oxd- 
$pooros tv r§ mepl Typorav mascactat airobs Tédavos npoorégavres. 
Plutarch has two references to the story. One comes in s remark- 
able passage in the treatise De Sera Numinis Vindicta (6), where 
he mentions Geldn (tee p. 218) among the tyrants who gained 
power by bad means but used it well; Taav 82 «al xporoheujoas 
dpucra kal xparhour pdyy peyddy Kapyndoriar, ob mpdrepoy eipimny ero 
earo ape adrois Reopévave, 4 al roira rails awbjens mepdaBeiv, dre 
rravovras ri rékva 7} Kpévp xorobvorres. He mentions it again among 
the anecdotes of Gelén in the Apophthegmata (éwvos 1) in nearly 
the same words, but speaking of Himera by name. Diodéros either 
found nothing about it in his authorities or else passed it by. 

If there was any such general obligation imposed, the treaty most 
certainly, as our own Chronicles say, “stood no while.” Human 
sacrifice was again in full force when we have next to speak of 
Carthage. In short, the story, as it stands, is altogether unworthy 
of belie. Yet I cannot get rid of a lurking notion that it may 
have arisen out of some provision against the sacrificing of Grecks. 
Tt would be a strange tale for anybody to invent whole, 

One is somehow reminded of the wild story (see Norman Con- 
quest, iv, §18) of William the Conqueror requiring the Scots to 
give up their ancient practice of eating human flesh. 
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NOTE XXU. y. 213. 


Tax Temeces or Démfirfn ano Pzrszruond 
aT SyRAcuIE. 


Ta building of the temples of the two goddesses by Geldn is 
recorded by Diodéros (xi. 26); ée riv Aagipov rareceelace vaois 
agworsyous Ajunrpos kai Képys, The position is fixed by a later 
passage (xiv, 63), where Himilkdn xareAdBero rd ris ’AxpaBuie mpo- 
dareion, kal rods vedds ris re Atnrpos kai Képns éodhyoer, That is, the 
temples stcod near the present burying-ground under the Portella 
del Fusco. Late diggings there have brought to light a wall of 
great width, or rather two walls meeting at en angle. They do 
not rise above the level of the ground, and they are finished with 
a smooth surface. They are clearly not works of fortification of 
Dionysios or anybody else ; but the matter is complicated by their 
crossing sn carlier wall which might be military. It is tempting 
to believe that we have the repiSodos of the twin temples, or, as it 
has been suggested, a sacred path round them. Only, if this wall 
is the work of Gelén, whose is the wall that it crosses ? 

‘There were clearly twin temples of Mother and Danghter. The 
lax phrase of Dioddros (xiv. 70), rod re rie Ajprrpos wal Képye teped, 
whether we amuse ourselves by improving the text or not, proves 
nothing against it. The two had a joint ryeves, 13 rav Geopopéper 
rinevos, as Plutarch calls it (Dion, 56), which is the same as +8 rie 
Aiunrpos epdy in Diodéros, xix. g. See Schubring, Bewiisserung, 
624; Holm, Topografia, 184; Lupus, 102. 

The ptyas dpxos by the two goddesses is described by Plutarch, 
Dion, 56 ; jv 88 rowiros, xaraBas ds ri rov Ceopopdpay répevos 6 Bidads 
tiv mlore i:pav rwav yevonevan mepiBaderar Thy nopupiba ris 6eod, kat 
Aapdy d80a Kewopdm anduwvo, This is in the case of Kullippos. 
That of Agathoklés comes in Diod. xix. g. On the oath by the 
Palici see vol. i. pp. 167, 523. 

‘The foundation cf the temple at Aitna is also recorded by Dio- 
bros (xi, 26). The question is what site he means by Atna. 
‘There was no town of Htna in Gelén's day. The name was after- 
wards borne, first by Katant and then by Intssa, Diodéros may 
have simply meant that the temple was somewhere near the moun- 
tain, without reference to any town, or he may have carried back 
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cither of the later uses of the name to Gelén’s day. If s0, it would 
more likely be the later and more abiding use of the two, that 
by which Inéssa was called tna. In cither case it implies that 
Gelén held a domixion somewhere not very far from Katané, though 
the name of that city is not mentioned in his time, 

The words of Dioddros are ; 

dreBédero 82 Corepor nat kari nv Alrmy xararxevitew vedy Aiyirpos! 
Enns 88 obeys roiroy piv of cueridere pecodaBnbets rio Blov ind rir 
mempouirns. 

Whatever exact site we here understand by tna, there is no 
possible reason to change Aina to Henna, which was perhaps sug- 
gested by the notion of Henna being a colony of Syracuse. See 
Holm, i. 418. 


NOTE XXIII. pp. ar4, 236. 
Hinsds, Pourztuos, anv Tifasdx. 


Dropésos (xi. 38) speaks without any qualificstion of Hierén as 
succeeding Gelén in what he calls his kingdom. His words are; 
Tw wir Bardelay mapidaxer ‘Iepone r§ mpeoBurdéry rav dBedpav, Directly 
after he speaks of Hicrin as ¢ duatefduevos rjv Saowciar, Neither 
here nor in xi. 48 does he seom to know anything of the division 
of power which mest modern writers assume between Hierdn and 
Folyzélos. It seems to come from Timaios as quoted by the scholiast 
on Pindar, Ol.ii. 29, who saya that Hodi{ydor adage ny arparyylar 
al viv yapery roi aBeApod Biatéyera xard mis Tédwvos tod dBAAgo} 
mpoorafas, words which have perhaps been made a little too much 
of. If this writer copies Timaios quite literally, Gelén gave his 
brother not only the generalship but the wife too while he was 
still alive ; roi Pawvos reAevray rbv Biov péddovror. 

Neither does Diodéros show any knowledge of Gelén’s son. 
But his existence seems to be quite well established by a passage 
in Aristotle’s Politics (v. 10. gr) to which we shall como again, 
and by the passage of Timaios quoted by the scholiast on Pindar 
(Nem. ix. 98) where he appears under the guardianship of Chro- 
mios and Aristonous, Soe above, p. 493. 








‘When we come to the somewhat later story in which Hierdn, 
Polyzélos, and Théron all play a pert, we find it told by Diodéros 
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(zi. 48) clearly and straightforwardly enough, so far as he tells 
it at all, but with some odd gaps. Hierdn envies Polyzélos on 
account of his popularity in Syracuse, and wishes to get rid of 
him (‘paw  Baodede rau Srpaxoelav perd iw roi Tenor rAdeunjy, 
iv pay dBAGdy Tloditprov dpav ebdoxseivra maph rois Supaxociois kal 
vepifoy airdv epeBpov imdpxew ris Bacidelas, Zomevder éenoBav woo} 
cacba.). Dioddros then mentions Hierin’s gathering of mercenaries, 
seemingly to account for whit follows, Hierdn takes advantage of 
the wer between Krotén and Sybsris—or the remnant of Sybaris— 
(SeBapsrir modspromuéver brs Kporomardy xal Skopérev Boybijaat), to 
send a large force—seemingly a mercenary force—under the com- 
mand of Polyzélos to the help of Sybaris (orpariéras rodAais 
raréypapey eis tiv orpareay, fy mapeditov Hodufide). This is with 
the object of getting rid of Polyzilos (vopi{ev abriv tnd ror 
Kporenardy dvapedjoccdu). It seems implied, though it is uot 
distinetly said, that Hierdn sent a force of mercenaries, becanse 
they would be more ready than mative Syracusans to betray 
Polyzélos. 

Of course this surmise as to Hierdn’s purpose is like all other 
such surmises, even in contemporary writers. It proves very little 
as to actual fact; it proves a greet deal as to general belief, 
Polyzélos is conceived as at least suspecting his brother ; it is for 
that reason that he declines the command. Hicrdn on this treats 
his brother as an open enemy (rod 8! Holu{iov mpds riy otpareiay 
oix traxobcavros 8b nhv fndcioav broyiav, 8° Spyis exe rv deAdér), 
Polyzélos then flees to Thérén, and Hierdn declares war against 
‘Thérdn, evidently on the ground of his sheltering his rebel, and 
makes preparations for war (puydvra mpis Ofpava rip "Arpayavrivor 
ripavey rcraohenfica robrox mapeoxerdgero), Here there would 
seem to bea gap; at least Diodéros mentions only preparations 
for war, while, in other versione, as we shall tee, though there is 
no actual fighting, there is at least a march and a mediation. 
Hierén is presently described as wishing to settle matters peace- 
fully with Thérdn (6 8@ ‘Iépov kpivas eipnxs buadvoarbar mpds roy 
@jpova), and as using the affair of Himera as a means thereto. 
‘The oppression of Thrasydaios at Himera is described (@parvBaiov 
+4 érurrarcivros ris tov Tpepalwy médews Bapbrepov 103 raBjnovros, uve Bq 
rods “Iuepalous dradorpiabjva warreha: dn’ airod). The people of 
Himera, instead of applying to Thérén (mpix pév ody riv warépa 
mopecerOar eal xarnyopeiv dreBoripator, vopifovres ody Efew tov dxovoriy), 
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offer to make a deditio to Hierén (énayyeXAdperoe ray re wih eceivp 
mapadésvew ral ovemdjeeoba: rois wept rby Ojpeni). Iierdn betrays 
them to Thérén (pot8exe robs “Ipepaiors wal ra eBovdevpiva Nabpales 
éuinvoe). Thérbn, finding the story told him by Hier6n to be 
true, makes peace with Hierdn, the restoration of Polyzélos being 
seemingly the condition (pds piv rdv ‘Iipova Bieddoaro xat riv 
Werdfodor els rv npotmdpxoveay «Crouy drroxeréomse). He then does 
his massacre at Himera (raw 3¢ ‘Iwepaiwy rods évavrious moddovs évras 
ovAAaBaw dworpate). 

This is our one narrative strictly so called. The scholiasts 
on Pindar have preserved a great number of other versions. 
Among them is one which professes to be an extract from Timsios, 
which, as Diodéros no doubt had Timaios before him, it is well to 
compare with his account, though we cannot feel at all certain 
that we have Timaios’ real words. The extract is brought in very 
oddly and at secondhand. The passage in the text is Ol ii. 
29 (15)5 

= iv 3 xexpaypinw 
4d Blug re wad waph Bear dxaiyror of8 dy 
xpbvos  névray merip Rvairo Oiuer Epyar redo, 
boa 28 wbrpy ody eiduuors yévour? dr, 





Then the question is raised, &' fy alriay eifdpevor r§ Ofpun ri 
nddMora xarénavaw rv mpaxBivrey Bean alreiras viv Ala. Aristarchos, 
it seems, referred it to the origina! migration of Théron's forefathers 
from Rhodes (see p. 144); 6 8 Aldyos [the elder Alexandrian 
grammarian of the name] 73 dxpiBioreper rije loroplas éeriBeras pdpropa 
Tipaov rby owrdgarra ra wep ris Suedlas mpoodepiucros. 4 22 loropla 
odes te. If the scholiast has rightly copied Didymos, and if 
Didymos has rightly copied Timaios (Fr. 90, Miller, i. 214), 
Dicddros must have departed a good deal from his account, 
perhaps in the direction of Philistos or any other. Hierdn makes 
use of tho Sybarite war to get his brother out of the way, but 
seemingly not to kill him (Aqpmpg abr kal mepBdémry rvyxdvovrs 
xara Tiy Zixehiav “pwr POovioas 6 ddAgas, xai rpdparw axepapevos 
rv mpds ZuBapiras médeuoy, dnedaives rs warpidos). But, unlike the 
account in Diodéros, Polyzélos, instead of declining the command, 
wins great distinction in it (GAA& xal rodroy kardpOwae rby xédepow & 
ods¢mor). On this Hier’n hates him the more, and openly 
charges him with plotting + revolution (6 8 y} gépey, ywnrdrepov 
abrod xarnyopiy énapiro vewrepopod), Thérdn then declares war 
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against Hierén; the armies meet by the river Gelas, which im- 
plies an invasion oa the part of Thérén. Bat Simdnidés reconciles 
the two tyrants before they come to blows ; 

Kai ofr ray Ofpora, Umepeyavaxriiarra Ouyarpis Gua Kai yopBpot, 
cuppiigas apis ‘Képava médepoy mapa TéAXg 1G Buediorund rorayp, of 
KadKipaxos pépvqras; 

of B8 PéAa rorap® Kear trixelpevoy dory 


Bh ye py els BAdBm», wnBE als redos mpoywphioa riv médenov. pact yap 
rére Etpovibyy rbv Aupudy repervxéora Badioa rois Bardedor riy 
%xOpax, Nothing is said about Himora, 

It is quite inconceivable that we have here the words of 
‘Timaios, though we may have his facts; and anyhow those facta 
are different from those in Diod6ros. One would specially like to 
know whether Timaios spoke of Thérdn as ding, a name not given 
to him by Dioddros or Pindar. Besides Basdeia: just above, he is 
called Oipev d rav 'Axpayavrivar Baciheds, 

In another version, also preserved by tho scholiasts (Ol. ii. 29), 
Polyzélos is sent, not against Greeks in Italy, but against Sikels 
at home (meypbels ind “Képavos modepioas rois mepiotxos Zxeduorais 
—he must mean Zicehois—BapBdpass), He offends Hiern by 
making peace without his consent (fravor riv mddquov xopls ris 
108 ‘Képawor ywopns, eat But roira év ixpopdor 4). ‘Then comes s 
very strange tale, in which we seem to see some lurking traces 
of the story about Himers as told by Dioddros, Thrisyduios 
persuades Polyzéhs to attack Hierin. Then Hiern designs 
@ general vengeance (%purv alpjoar ry "Axpdyavra eal Ojpava 
kal Opaovdaior), Simdnidés reconciles them in a not very in- 
telligible way, and with a clearly corrupt text (yeddvrav 32 raw 
prov Fnqume SiparlBys 6 Avpixds pds airdy ovpBordebor, exrapégae 
BadAov Podépevos 1 pmevew nip piddovray aig mpodoolay Zoeobat kai 
‘ovr mpotiSévras). Here is surely some confusion with tho betrayal 
(apotdoxe) of the Himeraians in Diodéros. But what follows is yet 
stranger. Thérdn seemingly gives up his tyranny and takes it 
back as something like a fief from Hierdn (6 88 ebdaSn6els cEexdpnoe 
av mpaysdrov 79 ‘pave, Soripo 8 dmthaBey dx abrod rv rypavviba), 
‘Then follows tho marriago of Hicrén with Thérdn’s sistor, that is, 
with his niece. 

Another scholiast has a version almost too foolish to examine in 
detail. Polyzélos succeeds Gelén in the kingdom (Bacdela), 
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Hierén envies him, and somehow, king as he is, sends him to the 
Sybarite war. In that he succeeds and gains glory. Hiern 
couspires against him (ctx tyor 6 rs cat yérosro, mpds abriv éreiparo 
veorepite). Thérén makes war on Hiern; Siménidés reconciles 
them, and Hierén marries Thérér’s sister. 





‘There is another question whether all these stories stand in any 
relation to another set of stories which are found in the scholiasts 
on Pindar in another place, namely Ol, ii, 173 (95). There the 
poot, having praised the bounty of Thérdn, goes on to imply that 
he had enemies; 

2X! alvow beéBa wiper 
ob Bleg ewvarréuevos, adda dpa in? dobar, 
73 Aadarioa OéAww piper re Ouer to0idy nadois 
dpe. 


So they set to work to explain the allusion, Thérdn, it seems (see 
PP. 147, 238), hed enemies in his own house, Kapys and Hippokratés, 
In one version they seem to have something to do with the quarrel 
between Thérén and Hierdn. The date of the ode is said to be 
Tod Oipwvos modtpoivros &ud nv mpds ‘Iipwva xndeiay. This, however 
oddly put, must mean the war which we have just been discussing. 
‘We then hear of certain friends of Thérén who betrayed him to 
Hierdu (1d 8@ xaprorixdy, donol, rod Oiipavos énéAnre modAois els SBpw 
Brovén aizods mponyéyero, ena of mpodidivres abrdr ‘Lépane dot Hoar), 
It is not quite clear whether Kapys is meant tobe reckoned smong 
them, but it is said directly after that he mide war on Thérdn 
because he could not endure his glory (Bivarai 8¢ roiro eal els rois 
mepi Kénvy reiverr, of freonpdrevoay air pi) tropéwures airy dpav ofrw 
Acumrpbr Sora). Tt is not easy to make much out of this; and there is 
another scholion in the same page which refers the xépor simply to 
the quarrel between Thérén and Hierdx. Another scholion contains 
what io at loast an intelligible story, which is something. Kapys 
and Hippokratés levy wer against Thérdn, and he defeats them in 
a battle near Himera (Kdeve ral “Insoxparns Gipavos foav dveynol. 
obros wodAd tm? adrod ebepyernBivtes, bs Lopwr noénuémy aired riv 
rupawvita, PSovoivres rédepor fparra mpis airév. 5 88 avpBadav abrois 
mapa ‘Iuépay évixrce), This suggests all manner of things, Did the 
malecontents join the Carthaginians 1 Did they mix themselves 
up with the movement against Thrasydaios at Himera? Bunbury 
(Dict. Geog., Theron) understands the story of « separate revolt of 
VOL. Ui, Mm 
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Kapys and Hippokratés earlier in the reign of Thérdn, and a 
defeat by the river Himeras, One guess is quite ss easy os 
another, and not moro unkkely. 

I must confess to putting exceedingly little faith in these 
seholiasts, except when they quote the exact words of some earlier 
writer, They remind one of a certain old-fashioned class of com- 
mentators on the Old Testament, who used to think they had 
explained a difficulty, if they put forward any guess of their own, 
ushered in with the formula “It is supposed.” It is not likely 
that they absolutely invented their stories, but they so mangled 
and confased them that it is impossible to make anything out of 
them. Io not profess to know exactly what happened between 
‘Thérdn and Hierén ; but it would not be very violent to put the 
march of Thérén and the mediation of Simonidés into the narrative 
of Dioddros, and to suppose that the betrayal of Himera by Hierén 
to Thérén was part of the terms of peace. There is no reason 
to doubt the marriage of Hierén with Thérén’s niece, and it might 
be worth while thinking whether there may not be some truth in 
tho alleged homage of Thérén to Hierdn, 


After all these stories it is wonderful to read Elian’s picture of 
Hierdn, V.H. ix. 1; fv 88 xal nv yuyiv dvBpedraros, dBacarores 88 
kal role abApoie oureBiace rps ober rdw opidpa dyamhoas abrode eat 


tn? abrv adnbets év péper. 


NOTE XXIV. p. 265. 


BAccHYLIDis AND THE ENEMIES OF PINDAR. 


Ir is not at all my business to go minutely it 
tions, except when they directly concern Sicilian history. 
it would be endless to discuss all the guesses, either of ancient 
seholissts or of modern scholars. And, unless » saying has very 
dearly to do with some of the persons of my story, I am not bound 
to add to the number of guesses. 

In the second Pythian ode, addressed to Hierén, wo read (77 or 
131)5 





padiv wards ro widev raph waioly alel 
wats, 
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In the second Olympic ode, addressed to Thérén, we read (86 or 


185)5 
» cops 3 rodAd elBds dug waBérres BE ASBpo1 


rayyAuaig, xépancs Gs, dxpavra yapierov 
Aids pds Sonya Oeiov, 

Again in the third Nemean, an ode altogether Aiginetan and 
containing no reference to Sicily, after @ reference to the alerir 
axis ev morarcis, come (82 or 143) the words xpuyérat 8z xoRowo! ramet 
vépovras. 

In all these passages the scholiasta tell us to see Racchylidés. 
If 50, Bacchylidés must have persecuted Pindar all over the world. 
‘He troubles him, not only (as islikely encugh) at the court of Thérén 
aswell as that of Hicrén, but also somewhere where it concerned « 
man of Aigina. Thad long thought that the two crows inthe Olympic 
ode (yapterov in the dual) were Kapys and Hippokratés (see the last 
note); and I see that Mezger (Siegeslieder, 165-167), without 
distinctly saying this, will hear nothing of Bacchylidés, and makes 
a great deal in the ode refer to those two. I can hardly believe 
that the two crows in an Akragantine ode can he the Syracusans 
Koras and Tisios (see pp. 286, 329, and Appendix XXXI). And 
it is ‘almost too subtle to see in the word xpayéras—eertainly not a 
common, perhaps an unique, word—in the Aiginetan ode a dark 
reference to the namo 'Axpdyas. If 0, the eagle just above must 
be the eagle on the Akragantine coins. I had thought that the 
Opus Odivs of the Akragantine ode might he Thérén himself with 
this distinctly Akragantine allusion, But it would rather seem 
that the eagle and the crows or daws are a standing parable which 
may be used anywhere. It was not only at Akrages or Aigina 
or any other one place that 

"Once the jays sent » message 
‘Unto the eagle's nest.” 


NOTE XXV. p. 268. 
Locan Srxxuior Camas. 


‘Ws sco that, while Hicrén himself (ece p. 270) did not scorn 
to be magnified in song for prizes won in the leaser games of Old 
Greece, candidates from Old Greece came to local Sicilian games. 

wm 2 
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In the long list of places where the Corinthian Xenophén hed won 
prizes, Pindar (Ol. xiii. 111 or 156) mentions 

rai O° bm” Alrvas iysAdpov Kadrimdovro. 

river, 

Here one echoliast says; mideis &¢ Aiyet ras Zuparcdoas .. .“Toua 
yap nal dv airais rdeira, & Kal evience Xevopav. Another adds; ix’ 
Airvast ris ZueAlas mods" eet yip dyerat dydv Népea xaoipoos. They 
use the present tense, as if the games still went on in their own 
day; but that may be only a figure of speech. It is plain that 
Pinder's words, though they doubtless take in Syracuse and the 
Isthmia, cannot possibly mean them exclusively or specially. ‘The 
reference is most specially to Aitna, Hierdn's Aitna, and her 
Nemea. Why Hierdn should have founded Nemea is not so clear 
aa why there should he Tsthmia at Syracuse; but na one else could 
be their founder, Now the ode is fixed by Bergk to the year 
464 8.c. Hierdn wes then dead, and his dynasty at Syracuse 
was overthrown. Our chronology just then ix so confused that 
we can hardly say whether in that year the Hieronian tna was 
still at Katané or whether it had been already moved to Inéasa 
{sea p. 32). But it is likely that all Hieronian rites would go 
on in the new Aitna, though one would doubt their being of im- 
portance enough to tempt candidatesfrom Corinth, ‘The reference 
ia more Likely to be to a victory won at Hitna in Hierén’s own day. 
There it would suit Hierén’s purpose to get together all the com- 
pany that he could from all parts of Greece, and from Corinth 
above all. 

Quite another side of this Xenophén, and of Pindar too, will be 
found in the skolion preserved by Athénnios, xiii. 33 (Bergk, i. 
419). One is driven to confess thet Ashtoreth had set up her 
throne on Akrokorinthos as well as on Eryx. 





NOTE XXVI. p. 269. 
Xuvorratis son or Arnfsrpamos, 


Xzwonnaris, there can be no reasonable doubt, was the son of 
Ainésidamos and brother of Thérdn. ‘The way in which the scho- 
liasts speak of him shows how much there is of confusion and guess~ 
‘work both in themselves and in the writers whom they quote. Thus 
the scholiasts on the second Isthmian (Abel, p. 379) ode tell us ; 
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by 82 Xevoxpdrny roirav of udv mpoitropsmparurduevar Orhpavos ABedgby 
ebat qaow, 6 82 *Apréyew apdtpa rods nept rods Zuekioras renohumpey 
Hownxis airdy pévoy cvyyer) roiv «vas Bipevor. 

‘That he was an Emmenid appears from Pyth. vi. 5 ; 

++ « OABlorr "Epperibars 
woreplg 1 "Acpéyarrs wat pay Hevorpdra, 

‘That he was son of Ainésidamos and brother of Thérin appears 

from Isth. ii. 28 or 41} 
se eT Mardros Alrgoitdpou 
sraides ly ripais Guxder 

and again from Ol, ii, 49 or 89 where Thérén is congratulated on 
his Olympic victory, and there immediately follows, 

s+ + Modine 8 dudbudapor ts dBcagedy 

"looped re cowal Xépres &Vea rebpleow woteeadps par 

Eyer0r. 
Here there is a clear reference to the subjects of the two odes to 
Xenokratés, Pythian and Isthmian. 

The scholiasts are yet more puzzled as to the kindred between 
Xenokratés and Thrasyboulor, who is clearly his son ; 

6 88 'Aplorapyos adediv imeAnhe To} Revoxpdrovs elvas rdv Opaci- 
Bovdoy, Eo 88 vldy Kevoxpdros . . . . Badrioy 88 dedcpor elvu Too Kevo~ 
pdrous 4 vibe ry OpartBovror, obx Ss reves marépa 

Yet it is plain from Pyth. vi. 28-36 that Thrasyboulos hed 
done something for Xenokratés which could be likened to Anti- 
lochos defending Nestér ; and that is pretty much the same as saying 
that he was his son. 

One scholiast further describes this Thrasyboulos (distinguishing 
him from the son of Deinoments) as 6 ris yurauds Tod ‘Iepwvos ded- 
os, oF vir pmmpovetar Uivtapos, That is, the kizswoman of Thérén 
who was given to Hierdn after their reconciliation (gee pp. 236, 
239) was not Thérén’s own sister, but a daughter of Xenokratés 
and sister of Thrasyboulcs. 





There is a good deal that is remarkable, something that is puz- 
zling, in both the odes which bear the name of Xenokratés, Both 
are directly addressed, not to him, but to his son Thrasyboulos. 
There is very little of local colouring, very little that is Akragan- 
tino, even in the Pythian ode, and still less in the Iethmian. Less 
is made of the Emmenid house than we might have looked for, 
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and there is only the faintest reference to Thérén personally as 
a kinsman. There is nothing wonderful in any of these things 
as regards the Isthmian ode, written when Xenokratés and 
Thérdn were both dead. And when the Pythian ode was written, 
Thérén bad not yst risen to power. Both odes are short, and, 
especially the Isthmian, remarkably affectionate in tone. ‘These 
two things may have something to do with one another. A short 
poem written really in earnest may have been more prized by 
some minds than a long story about mythical forefathers. ‘The 
real question is why Thrasyboulos, and not Xenokratés himself, 
is addressed in the Pythian ode. 

That ode is assigned to the year p.c. 494. ‘That was the year 
of Xenokratés’ Pythian victory in the chariot-race. The victory 
was also celebrated in an ode by Siménidés, So witnesses the 
scheliast on the ode; ofror 5 Eevaxpdrs of pdvov “ToSjua vevienren 
famois, dda kai Hiha riv exooriy rerapriy UvOidda, dos *Aptororedys 
dvaypdbet’ Kai Zypwvns 8¢ énavisv duporépas airod ris vixas karardocee, 
And the victories of Xenokratés, Isthmian and Pythian, are fur- 
ther referred to in the passage already quoted (Ol. ii. 49 or 89 and 
the scholia). This is of course an earlier Tathmian victory, not 
that commemorated in the second Isthmian, According to Bergk 
(iii. go), this ode of SimOnides was not strictly an epinition, but 
& poem written to Kenokratés long after, when the poct was in 
Sicily. Mr. Lloyd, on the other hand (257), sees a reference 
to the ode of Siménidés in the opening lines of Pindar, and 
holds thet that ode was strictly the epinikion, and that Pindar 
wrote his some time after, when Thérou was already tyrant, and 
so addressed it to Thrasyboulos. I see no evidence for this. ‘The 
Emmenids were a great family before Thérin was tyrant—Xeno- 
kratés’ victory is of itself enough to prove it—and the reference to 
Thérdn personally is very slight (44) ; 

@pactBoudos 
watpav pddsvora mpds ordduar EBa, 
adrpy 7° tmepxspevos dydatay Eager. 
Nor can I see in the mention of Memnén, either here or in the 
second Olympic ode, any reference to the battle of Himera, or 
thereby any sign that the poom was written after B. c. 480. 

‘What it was that Thrasyboulos did for his father I do not profess 
to know (see Lloyd, 160; Mezger, 176). Perhaps he drove the chariot. 
We cannot infer that, because Nilkomachos was the charioteer of 
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Xenokratés in n. o. 476 (Tath. fi. 22 or 35), he therefore held that 
place in 494. But one would think from the reference to Nestor 
and Antilochos that Thrasyboulos hed saved his father from some 
more special danger. 

‘The second Isthmian records victory of Kenokratés with the 
chariot in s.c. 476. ‘Between the Pythian ode and this must 
have come the earlier Isthmian victory, and one at Athens (v. 19 
or 28); 

sad 786 wAeoaie 1 "EpexQeidin xopirecewr pape 
alt Aerapais ty ‘Aldvaus obx ubyp6n. 


Now comes the mention of Nikomachos, whom the scheliast infers 
to have been an Athenian. 

The scholiast at the beginning of the ode quotes from Kalli- 
strates an absurd story that Pindar addressed the ode, not to Xeno- 
kralés but to his son Thrasyboulos, because Xenokrates did not 
yay him highly enough, But he mentions also the more reasonable 
belief of Asklépindés that it was because Xenokratés was dead. 

5 82 "AveAgreddys xuresxofiodel Méyor ent rerehevrysére 1G Kevoxpéres 
ois Aéyour elias, de rob wokAd ey tj G8] ent mappxnuévov xpdrov 
Aéyeordat, exOnodpera Ay ént roi mapdyros, ebmep reps drt. Kaddlorparog 
8é nou rv Wivdapow wih ruxdvra roi Kar’ dflar puted Buk rua puxpodoylar 
oi Revoxpérous, mpordiadtyeatar Opaovioide rh vig abroi, xal obx es 
evoxpdeny, nol, yiypaspe nv Pdr, ANN’ ele OpaciBovdor’ Kad yp # ele 
Bod rep! dpyvplow wipypebs dortr doe Bdlovror abred rir nar’ atlas proBby 
ropivarda. 

‘Nothing can bo plainer than that Kenokratés was dead when 
the ode was written. His merits are all syoken of in the past 
tense (see p. 269). As far as this goes, Xenokratés might have 
died very soon after his victory in B.c. 476, before Pindar had 
had time to write an ezinikion. But I certaialy think (see Lloyd, 
355; Mezger, 185) that the whole tone of the ode shows that it 
was written a few years later, after the overthrow of the Emmenid 
power, that is, not earlier than B.c. 472. Tt is not so much any 
particular words that suggest this thought as the general tone, 
and the absence of any such references az would be looked for in a 
poem addressed to one whose family was still in power. ‘The lines 
near the end become mach more intelligible on this view; 

wh viv, Br p8ovepat Graréy gpéres duperplparras EXrites, 
bir! dperdy ore syd waipeay 
mB reb8' Syrovs. 
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And the opening lines, s0 oddly misunderstood by Kallistratos, 
seem to mean that, as the Muse was once not mercenary, #0 now she 
shall cease to be mercenary. Pindar will sing the praises of a 
fallen house as willingly as those of a ruling one. 

Still we do not understand why Pindar should have s0 long 
delayed writing the ode. And the words at the end, 

a bn rH 
obx thudcorras abrobs (Envovs] elpyacduar, 

do not make it clearer, ‘The tone towards Thrasyboulos, feivov dus 
‘oy, is singularly affectionate. Then the words near the beginning, 

Boris kav wards Iyer ’Agpodiras 

aB0pévov pvborapay A8icray bmdopay, 
would most naturally apply to the youthfal beauty of Thrasyboulos. 
Bat here we are in the year 472, and, twenty-two years before, 
‘Thrasyboulos, though young, was not a mere child. It may be 
therefore that the saying is general, without any personal reference, 
both here and in the opening words of the second Pythian. 

Lastly, one would like to know whither Nikesippos, at the end 
of the second Isthmian, was to take the ode to Thrasyboulos. As 
Mr. Lloyd says, Thrasyboulos need not have been at Akmgas. 
After the fall of his house, he most likely was somewhere else, The 
cnly local allusion in the ode is when (r7 or 2g) Xenokrates is 
called edépuaros évip yepalpun ‘Aspayarrinay des. 





There is also a skolion of Pindar (Bergk, i. 422) addressed to 
Thrasyboulos, but it containe nothing local, unless we make some- 
thing out of the 3yqua (see p, 276). It suggests that Thrasyboulos 
had no dislike to good cheer. 


NOTE XXVII. p. 270. 
Tur Prxpartc Opes Appressep To Huron. 


Tu dates of the Hierorian odes, or at any rate the order in 
which they were written, seem now to be fairly settled. ‘The 
earliest is that which goes by the name of the second Pythian, 
though the one thing certain about it is that it is not Pythian. The 
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scholiast at the beginning quotes a great number of opinions, 
showing that nothing was really known. Modern scholars incline 
to the belief that the ode, undoubtedly, as the first few verses 
show, sont from Thebes (ri Awrapax dnd. Onpiv), commemorated a 
victory won in Theban games, To the belief of Boeckh and others 
(seo Mezger, 49), that the games were those of Heraklés and 
Tolaos, Mr. Lloyd (278) objects that the ode contains nothing 
about those heroes. Much might have been said of them at 
Agyrium, but a man of Agyrium would as yet have found no 
welcome in any Hellenic festival. In v. 69 or 127 the ode itself 
which ia to croaa the sea from Thebes to Syracuse is called Kaarépe.ov. 
On this the commentators have a good deal to say, bat nothing 
that points to any games bearing that namo. 

The date, it seems universslly allowed, must be 8.0. 477 or 476. 
‘This is shown by one very important historical allusion, namely to 
the deliverance of Lokroi by Hierdn. It is in this ode that we get 
the pictore of the Lokrian maiden singing his praises (see p. 23.4) 
‘Less obvious references have been found to the affair of Thérén and 
Polyzélos. Polyzélos is even said (Lloyd, 281, 282) to be the Ixién of 
the ode, and hia marriage with Damareta at the bidding of Gelén is 
supposed to be hinted at in the reference (v. 27 or 50) to passages 
with regard to Héra of which Zeus certainly did not equally 
approve, If there is anything in my guess as to a possible con- 
nexion with the story of Themistoklés, we cannot place it before 
476 98 an Olympic year. 

As to its contents, I have already spoken a word or two on 
some points, the reference to the ape among them. Far more 
interesting is the reference to the three forms of government 
(v. 86 or 159); 

dr wivra 2 vbpor ebtinrwosor drip xpopipe 
wap ruparviti, xéwérav 6 AdEpos ovpards, 
xGror xbdv of sopot rypéevri. 
‘The Boiotian's sympathies are clearly on the side of oligarchy. 

Of the local allusions I have already said something. The same 
scholiast who (see above, p. 508) calls Ortygisa Chersonésos explains 
that é» 19 "Opruyig fu ra imworpopela‘Iépawoe. The colts, it, must be 
remembered, were broken in by the help of our Artemis of the 
Island (7. 7 or 10); 


roraplas tos "Apréybes, Bs obe Erep 
elves dyaratow br xepet wousdavlove Bipaaae widow. 
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Next comes the so-called third Pythian ode. This is really 
Pythian, so far as it refers to a Pythian victory; but that victory 
was won (Merger, 68) long before the date of the poem, when 
Hierdn was not ye: tyrant. The date is fixed to some time later 
than B.c. 476 by the words Alrvaiss for in v. 69 (x21), and it is 
more definitely fixed by Mr. Bury, Appendix C., to July or August 
474. But the victory was one of old standing (orepivoss rois dpe 
oretoy Bepéncos Per Kippg moré, v.74 oF 131), fixed to B.c, 486 or 
481. The former, when Hierén was still of Gela, seems unlikely. 

‘The so-called first Pythian, the great ode to Hierén of tna, 
now follows with the date of 474. The earthquske and the 
foundation of Aitm fix the time. Here we get the kingship of 
Deinoments, the reference to the fights of Himera and Kymé, and 
the earliest witness (see above, p. 451) to the brazen bull of 
Phalaris, The supposed foundation of the new city and the victory 
in the Pythian race are strongly brought together in the lines 
(29 or 56) which follow the description of Typhés and ina ; 

ely, 265, nv el) bBhver, 


te voir’ epinas dpos, eludpwauo yalas plrerroy 700 ply tmuruplay 
wrevds olmarip teidave wok 


Hieron enjoys (v. 48 or 94) 


ofay obne “EArvaw Bpbra 
mhotrov orepdvans’ Byépancor. 


And the poet prays for his success in all things (v. 56 or 109) ; 


otra 8 Tépam Geds dpbarip nédot 
7dr mpoctprovra xpivor, bv tparas waspdy Bibocs. 


Pindar seems to have come to Sicily between the writing of the 
first Pythian and that of the first Olympic. Holm (i. 420) is 
inclined to fix his coming to some time before the eruption of 475, 
because he thinks that his language is that of one who sawit. But 
Mr. Bury argues that the words quoted shove from the third Pythian 
(cai xev é vavois), implying that he was not there when that ode 
was written, show that he did not come till 474 at the earliest. 
But he was there to celebrate, in the so-celled first Olympic ode, 
the vietory of the horse Pherenikos at Olympia in 472. As Mr. 
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Bury says, personal presence is implied in the words near the 
beginning 5 
as dgredy tnontvous 
pixaiper ‘Upavos ioriar: 
and again soon after; 
dla wakoper gtray 
Gobpes dp Gand rpdnefer, 

The length of Pindar’s stay in Sicily seems uncertain, (See Mr. 
Bury's Appendix.) He can hardly have been there when he wrote 
the ninth Nemean to Thrasyboulos (see above, p. 535); but we 
Know not how soon the ode followed on the fall of the Emmenids, 


More interesting than the exact dates is the question which 
naturally arises when we compare the praises heaped on Hieron 
by Pindar with the known character of his government. It 
is strange to turn from the picture of the cruel and suspicious 
tyrant which had been handed down to Xenophén and to Diodéros, 
to the opposite picture of the king, not only gracious and bountiful 
to strangers, but mild to his citizens and who envied not the 
good. So he appears in Pyth. iii, 70 (124) ; 

$5 Zupardcoae: véner Barche’s 
apabs dzrois, ob ptovéer d-yadeis, felvois 8 Bavpactds warhp. 

This last he doubtless was ; it was his calling and interest to be 
80. The question is as to the poet’s frame of mind when he wrote 
the other part of the character, or again when he wrote (Ol. i. 12 
or 19) of Hierén as one s 

Gcworsior $2 duplees axderor ty modupdry 

AuweAlg, Spénow dy wopupds dperay dxd sacar" 
or again the lines in the ode to Agtsias, quoted in p. gor, which 
were found stamped on a brick at Syracuse, perhaps by Hierdn’s 
own order. (See Bergk’s note.) 

Now was all this simple flattery paid for by the tyrant’s money ? 
Did Pindar not care how Hierdn dealt with the people of Syracuse 
as long as he was  “ wonderful father” to the poets who sang his 
praises’ Or are we to suppose that the poet puton indeed the guise 
of a flatterer, that he uttered words which he knew to be literally 
false, but thet he did it in order to put in an occasional word of 
warning? Some passages certainly have this kind of sound. If one 
were as clever as some of the commentators, one might even see in the 
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phrase apirav xopupas dperéy dri maody @ hidden reference to that 
form of the craft of the tyrant which consisted in striking off the 
tallest poppies or ears of corn. But without going so deep as this, there 
surely are passages in which one seems to hear the note of warning. 
Towards the end of the same ode Hier’n and his kingship are 
lifted to the highest place on earth (Ol. i. 113 or 181); 

ae das 8 Edo peysdor, 7) 8 Lexar Koprpoirar 

Baorredor: pneér: nawrave aépoiov, 

Surely the tyrant is here gently warned against some ambitious 
scheme. And the same note may scem to be heard in the third 
Pythian (21 or 36); 

fort 88 porov by dvOpémoiws parasraroy, 
Bors alexivew tmydpo, warralve 7d wépow, 
peropdria Onpetar duphvrois tralow. 

The whole latter part of the first Pythian ode is @ sermon of 
advice to « ruler, which might have been professedly meant rather 
for the young Deinomenés than his father, but in which one cannot 
but feel throughout that the father is glanced at. Elementary 
precepts of truth and justice, warnings not to listen to deceivers, all 
winding up with the famous exhortation to make Croesus and not 
Phalaris the model, certainly suggest that Pindar knew that there 
was something not as it should have been in Hierdn’s rule. To 
earry on the examinstion farther belongs rather to special atudenta 
of Pindar. The historian of Sicily can describe only the Hierdn of 
history. But he will be well pleased to lot off a great poct as easily 
ashe can, “Can it be necessary,” asks Mr. Lloyd in commenting 
on the first Olympic, “to refute categorically the notion that the 
German critics propound that Pindar glances here at Hiro’s mis- 
deeds of political violence?” I do not undertake to “refute” the 
other notion “ categorically,” bat I certainly have, in this matter, 
4 fellow-feeling with “the German critics.” 


‘A point specially to be noticed is the way in which the kingly 
style of Hierdn seems gradually to grow upon the poet. In the 
earliest ode, the second Pythian, Hierén is not directly called king, 
though he is by implication classed smong kings (v. 13 or 24); 

Garas BE ris Erideraer Gddes drip 

daxla Rasdeiow Spvov, deo? dperds. 
The title by which he is directly addressed is purely colourless 
(v.68 or 106). His wealth ie the thing specially onlarged on ; 
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«1d wdoureiy B8 obv Tixg rérpov coplas épicrev. 
1 BR cga nv Ixe, Reblog gpoi renapeiv 
apiran wipe modAGy jdv eborepivey dyvidy ead orparod. dl Bb ms 
Hn aredreoot 11 wal wepl ps Ady 
Irepby rar dy? ‘EAA ray bpoibe yerkada inéyripor, 
‘xativg wpanide wadarpover coved. 

T have already remarked that, in the piece about the three forms 
of goverment, rvpamris is used in a quite colourless way, as the 
equivalent of Aristotle's BaciAcia, 

In the third Pythian there is an advance. The title of BamAers 
is here distinctly given to Hierdn in that passage of special 
flattery to the sick tyrant of which we have slrendy spoken more 
than once, The poet, who has not yet visited Sicily in person, 
makes his wish ; 

eal wer & vaxoly pinoy "Toviaw rhyvuv Obdaacar 

*apldoveay txl xpdvay mp’ Alrvaioy glvov, 

ts Supaxioaan viuer Basideds 

spots darrety, ob tortor Ayebety felrow re Oanmorde warkp. 
Not long after comes the line which shows that he did not shrink 
from the other name (84 or 150) ; 

iv 82 ycip’ eidapovlas Erera. 

Aayiray yép 10 Tipavvey Bépeeras, 

et rw" doOphmuy a” 8 plyas rbrpos. 

In the first Pythian, the Atngan ode, the kingship of Hiera 
seems to pale before that of his son, It is distinctly Deinoments 
and not Hiertn who is called (58 or rr1) king of Mtna (see above, 
P: 245)3 


Moica, wat wdy Acwoulve: wedadjoat 
i8es jot wowiv rebpinme xbpua B oi BAbrpor vucapopia warkpor 
dy tra! Atrras Baaidd gior Yeipazer Syrov. 


‘Then comes the wish for the constitutional ruler; 


18 abdiv weivor Oeedubry ov trevbepig 
“EANB0t ardpas “Upaw tv vinous txriase’ Oidorr. 82 Tlaupidou 
seal pay ‘Hpawiedar teyorot 
Sxbois bmd Taiylrov valores aled piven reOuoiow tv Alyyuod 
Aapets, 
Hierén himself, Hierin of tna, is simply (v. 73 or 141) 
Bupaxociar dpyss. 
In the last of all, the first Olympic, where Hierén, Hierda 
of Syracuse, ia the one subject, his kingship comes up again. He 
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is (23 or 35) the Supardevos immoydpyas Bacidevs, and near the end 
come the words already quoted, where kingship is placed above all 
things, 13 8 Zoxarov xopupotra Racdebow. 


‘The real oppressiveness of Hierdn's government led to a strange 
logendary exeggeration to which I have referred in p. 236. Accord- 
ing to the author of the Upoeyéueva rijs “Eppoyévovs “Prropuis, c. 6 
(Walz. Rhet. Grae. iv, rx), Hierdn went wonderful lengths in op- 
pression, and with remarkable results; Aéyeras rt rovotrov dudrnre 
Exphearo nar’ abvay Sere mpooréta: rois Sepacovaatous pndi $Oéyyeobas rd 
rapinav’ adhd ded modaov kai xeipiv Kal dupérov omaivew 1a mpsopopa® 
rai by ay ris &v ypelq yérorro, EvDev Kal riy Spxnorixiy AaBelw ras dpyds* 
18 yap droxsedeiobat Abyov ros Eupaxorsious éunxavavre oxhuare Cerxviay 
7a rpéypara, (The art is not wholly forgotten, though it flourishes 
still more at Naples.) ‘This writer gives Hippokratés two under- 
tyrants (apo8wacredovres), Gelén and Enaisimos—some confusion 
with Ainésidamos, father of Thérén of Akragas, Enaisimos is a 
Rhodian (see p. 145, and vol. i. p. 431), and on Gielén’s death goes 
to Rhodes and is tyrant there; Gelin stays and is king at Gels ; 
Guewe Baorhetov ev rj Teg rH we. Theu epyera ev rfp Zvpcxodooy 
[mark the late singular form], Zor 8¢ 4 Zupdcourea pyrpinodis Tis 
Suxedlas, kdeet Suérpefe rypavrdr, Hiern was either his brother or 
his son. 

This wild notion of forbidding to speak was plainly suggested 
by what Aristotle says about the way in which he spied out what 
men did speak. An intermediate form of the legend might be 
that some one cried ont; “If things are to be like this, we had 
better not speak at all.” 


NOTE XXVIII p. 283. 


Tue Birru-PLace or EricHARMos. 


EpicHaMos and his writings form an endless subject, many 
sides of which have little to do with the history of Sicily. Some 
points however in his life cannot be passed by, and we are 
concerned to know whether he was a native of our island or not. 
Lorenz (Leben und Schriften des Koers Epicharmos) goes deeply 
into many matters, and Holm (@. 8. i 432) has brought together 
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vast store of references. To two of Lorenz's fragments (260) I 
was somehow led fifty years hack. One is in Mareus Cicero's 
Letters to Atticus, i. 19; “Ita tamen iis novis amicitiis implicati 
sumus, ut crebro mihi vafer ille Siculus insusurret Epicharmus 
cantilenam illam suam, 


viipe wad neuvas’ dniorely SpOpa radra tiv pperav” 


The other was from his brother Quintus, De Petitione Consulatua, 
10; “Quamobrem "Enxappeior illud teneto; nervos atque artus 
esse sapientie non temere credere.” After one’s general experi- 
ence of translators, one wishes to know what were the words of 
Quintus’ original. 

In the article in Hésychios of Milétos, copied also by Souides, 
which bears the name of Epicharmos he figares as the joint in- 
ventor of comedy with Phormos; ete rfp nopq8iav Sua Mppy. ‘This 
is an expansion of Aristotle, Poet. 5; 70 8¢ pidovr moutiv "Exixappos 
kat Béppos ipEav’ rd piv oby e€ dpyiis ec Zuxedlas jBe. 

As to the birth-place of Epicharmos, the only thing to be said 
for Krastos (see vol. i. p. 120) is that it might come under the rule 
“Credo quia impossibile.” Stephen of Byzantium says ; 

de radens Sy "Emizapyor 6 xapucde xot Nats 4 éalpa, ds Nedvtns év +6 
epi erditov dvdpavr tye 8 ih més edmpereordras yuvinas, ds 
Piper. 

What should have put Krastos into the head of Neanthés or of 
anybody else? Hesychios also gives as an altemative birth-place, &« 
Kpagroé nédews rév Zwavév. Both Stephen ani Hésychios are clear 
on this last head (how one longs to be able to verify the reference 
Pdkoros Suedudy rpioxaderér@); yet Lorenz (43), who will have 
none of Krastos, and whom all its beauties do not move, in the 
teeth of this evidence calls it “sikelisch.” Yet, as Lais, still how- 
ever keeping in Sikan places, belongs to Hykkara rather than to 
Krastos, so, though there is a fair case for Krastos, ib might be 
dangerous to withstand the strong evidence in favour of the 
version which brings the babe Epicharmos from Kés to the Sicilian 
Megara. Diogents Laertios (vili. 3) says ; rppnvatos tmdpyer ém- 
véx6q Tis BuceNias els Méyapa, évreibev 88 és Supexotous. So Aristotle 
(Poet. 3), after noticing the elder Megara (Mryapds of évraiéa) and 
its connexion with comedy, adds; xal ol éx Zuxehias, éxeiBev yap ju 
"Emlyappos 6 mouris. 

That a physician from Kés should be an Asklepiad follows as a 
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matter of course, But Ptolemy Héphsistion (Photios, 147) traced 
the pedigree of Epicharmos up to Achilleus, who also on occasion 
showed some medical skill. And besides Elothalés there are other 
fathers to choose from. 

Granting that Epicharmos or his father eame from Ks, the 
story in Hésychios which makes them come with the ex-tyrant 
‘Kadmos (see p. 110) was doubtless a mere guess. Lorenz, after 
many pages, says wisely (62) “so fillt denn die ganz unglickliche 
Combination.” Another of Hécychios’ stories gives a better ap- 
proach to a date; jv mpi rir Meprudy frm if Biddcxew ev Supaxosoas, 
‘That would be about 5.0. 484. 

The scrostic arrangement of Epicharmos’ prose writings is 
witnessed by Diogenés Laertios, viii. 3; xal mapacriyidia ¢y rois 
melorois rév bropynudrav menoincey ols Bacade Sr abrod dors rh 
ovppdpyara, On the identity of the poet and the philosopher see 
Lorenz, 63. 





‘We hardly recognize our comedian, philosopher, and physician, 
when the good Fazello (ii. 48) refers to him for a historical fact; 
“Sqribit Epicharmus quod cum Anaxilas Rheginorum et Messan- 
ensinm tyrannus Locros Epizephyrios funditus perdere tentaret, 
Hieron illum sola interminatione compescuit.” Yet from the 
scholiast on Pind. Pyth. i. 98, it looks as if Epicharmos was our 
one authority for the mission of Chromios. 





NOTE XXIX. p. 302. 


Taz Remement or Mixyrnos. 


‘Tux more detailed story of Mikythos comes from Diodéros, xi. 66. 
It is told more briefly by Herodotus, vii. x70, Herodotus brings 
it in quite casually. He tells the story of the deat of Minds and 
the Cretan siege of Kemikos (sco vol. i. pp. x12, 495) Then the 
Cretans become Iapygians (see vol. i.pp. 116, 500) ; then he comes 
to the Iapygian victory over Taras and Rhégion, and how the 
Rhegines were constrained to their share in the war by Mikythos 
(see above, p. 253). He then adds ; 

5 88 MiruBos olsérys dv ‘Aragidew, éxirpomos ‘Prylov xarahéheurro® 
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otros Sanep demeadv dx ‘Prryiov Kal Teyéq» rip *Apaddor obkhaas, decOnee & 
"Odupmig rods moddods dodpedvras. 

He then rays thet what he has said about Taras ard Rhégion 
roi Adyow joe rapeBjen yéyowe, and goes on to tell how the wrath of 
Minis fell on the Cretans, 

Of the statues offered by Mikythos we have had casually to 
speak (sve above, p.487, and p. 301) when speaking of the change 
ofname from Zankléto Messana. Pausanias (v.26. 2 et seq.) hes a 
great desl to say about them, They were offerings on the recovery 
of a son from sickness (ré 8¢ dvatjwara dxtO,eev és "OAvumiay ebyhy roa 
dxreddv éxi carnpla raids vorjoarros vécoy $OudBa). He refers to 
the story of Herodotus and adds that the inscriptions on the offer- 
ings mentioned Rhégion and Messans, but not Tegea ; oleciv 3¢ rt 
piv dneypdppara ty Teyég 08 Gnow airiv, He calla him oidos wai 
rapes vay "Aruga xpnpiror. 

One might raise the question whether the word éemeody in 
Herodotus is consistent with the voluntary retirement recorded 
by Diodéros. Pausenias had no such difficulty, as his own words 
are dnudw ofyoera & Teyiay wAerivarros "Avge, What exercised 
his mind was that Herodetus seemed to imply that Mikythos 
made the offerings after he had withdrawn to Tegea, while he 
himself could not find anything about egea in the inscriptions. 
But surely it ia not noedfal to press the worda of Herodotus 
quite so strictly as that. The offering is much more like the act 
of a ruler than that of a private man; and the inscriptions read 
by Pausanias show that it was while the two cities were in his 
charge that he dedicated the statues. 

Diodéros says nothing sbout the statues. He first (xi. 66) 
mentions the cunning practice of Hiern; 

“Wiper 8 ray Zupaxociaw Barieis rods “vagina waiBas roi yevopévou 
rupdmov Zdyrdye sie Supaxotoes perarrenydyevor peyddawe Bupeais dope 
prnoxe Tis TAwros yerouéins mpds rdv warépa airéy edepyeaias, Kal ovre- 
Botdeven abrois fon rip Pxlar irOpopérois émasriiras Aéyow mapa Mex’Bov 
‘rod érerponetovros Kai ri Suvarreiay airs mapadapeiv. 

Mikythos ia with Dindéros simply érizporor. With Herodotus 
he is olsérs and émirpoxos, names which Pausonias lets down to 
Boidos Kal rapias réy xpnudras. He was clearly more than this last; 
‘but does the word oixérys in Herodotus imply that he was or had 
been actually a slave? Pansanina certainly so understood it; 
but that does not make it quite certain. The plural (see Herod. 

VOL. If. wn 
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viii, 4, 106, 142) certainly does not slways imply slavery. 
Blakesley refers aptly to the story of Maiandrios at Samos in 
Herod. iii, 142, who also elye 73. xpdros, émixporainy mapa Tlohuepéricr 
AaBiv rip dpxiv. ‘The excessive predominance of freedmen is Roman 
rather than Greek; but thea we have here got among tyrants, 
who in many things forestall emperors. Both Mikythos and 
Maiandros have fathers, though the name of the father of Miky- 
thos forestalls Gaius Verres, and though Maiandros was spoken 
of by his enemies as yeyouis re xaxds eat ¢dv Sdebpor. 

Diod6ros goes on to say how the young tyrants make their 
demand (rav érirpomoy Aéyov éxarotrrwy av dipmpérwr); sud then 
tells the main story 5 

6 Minbos, drip dv dyabés, owhyaye robs warpuobs Gidous rév maior, 
kai rv Mdyov ofr rabapae dnidoxer, Sere Sravras robs wapévras Gxvpa- 
few riy re Bexauoodrqy Kal ny miotty, 

The sous of Anaxilus repent, and ask him to keep on the 
administration ; 

robe 88 maiBas perapedyGrras emt rds mpaydéiow, aftr rdy Mixubor 
médw rv dpxiv mapahaBeix, kal marpds iourlay Eyovra eal rigw, Sioexeiv 
rh ward ry Bovarrelay, 

But Mikythos will not stay ; 

ob py & Mids ye cumexcpnrer, ddd mdvra rapatods depiBis, wai 
ry Biar obolay erBiveros ale mroior, ekémdevow ex roi ‘Prylov mpomep- 
mépevos ima rije ray Sxdwv edvoias. 

‘He goes to Tegea and lives and dies there in honour, 

T cannot believe that all this belongs to a mere slave or freedman. 
Surely Mikythos held the same kind of office as Chromios at 
Zina, who is called érirporos. See above, p. 493- I should fancy 
that Mikythos also belonged originally to Tegea, that he was one 
of the Arkadians who came to seek their fortunes in Sicily, only 
he sought his from Anoxiles and not from Gelén. 








NOTE XXX. pp. 306, 312. 
Tycna. 


I wore I am rot a wrong-doer in accepting a topographical 
theory which depends largely on corjectural emendation in a text. 
But "Irinv in Diodéros, xi. 68, is such manifest nonsense that we 
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cannot hesitate, with Casaubon, Cluver, and others, to read Tiyqv 
or Toxmy; the difference of x and x does not greatly matter. This 
passage, compared with xi. 73, ecems to give a cuusistentstory. The 
Syracusan patriots, twice driven out of Ortygia and Achradina. 
‘by the mercenaries, each tinie occupy a part of the hill, from 
which they besiege their enemies in the older part of the city. 
In tho former passage (67) we read how, in 5.c. 466, Thrasyboulos 
Tis wodeos Karadyfis tiv bvouatouiny 'AxpaBuriy eal Nigo», dxupiv 
odcay, tal & rovrer Sppdpevos, Suerodiuer mpdt rois deotiras, Then 
follows; 

al 82 Supardrwce v3 pov mpSrov uipor rie mhews xardporro ry 
Svopatopirgy “Irdeny [Téxqy]* de rabrys 82 Sppdperor, Kerr. 

‘Then in xi. 3 we read how again in B.C. 463 the mercenaries 
held Achradina and the island; rip re ‘Axpadunjy xai ry Nioov, 
Gudorépar ror rbmev rotrey ixdrrev Bow reixor eadSs xareoxevacpcvor, 
‘Then again; 

ol 88 Zupaxéou wddir eureodvres els rapayhy rd Nouwdy rie wédews 
xartixor, kai rd mpds ris ‘Emerohas [see vol. i, p. 578] rerpazpévor airs 
emerelxuray kal noddiv dopdduav lavreis xareanesacay, 

By this I understand that the first time they occupied, that 
the second time they not only occupied but fortified, a certain 
part of the hill westward of Achradina, and that thst part, then 
or afterwards, bore the mame of Tycha. Considering that Dio- 
déros most likely copied the two passages from two different 
writers, there is nothing strange in his change of expression. 
‘When he speaks of Tycha as already part of the city (uépor rir 
mddews, rh Noundy rie wAdews), he may be carrying hack the language 
of later times to the times of which he speaks. Or he may be 
speaking laxly of the state of things in the earlier time. ‘Tychs 
and Temenités were not yet strictly parts of the wétw; but they 
were so far part of it that they were inhabited spaces continuons 
with the fortified town, 

‘Thucydides does not spesk of Tycha any more than of Achradina, 
‘His story did not call on him to record the fortification of either 
of them, as it did to record that of Temenités (vi. 75). But the 
explanation just given of the passages in Diodéros exactly falls in 
with the way in which Tycha is spoken of by Livy and Plutarch. 
Plutarch (Marcellus, 18) saya; fuave 82 +3 xaprepdrepor kal xéNoror 
nad wéyoror (‘Axpadir) eadeiras) Bd 1d rerecxirOas pds rv tw wédwv, Hs 
rd piv Néar, 1d 8i Toxy dvopdfovow. Achradina, once % ew néds, 

nna 
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has now become érés, and 4 Za consists of Nespolis and Tycha. 

The name, according to the well-known passage of Cicero (Verr. 
iv. 119), came from a temple of Fortune—Tycha—in it. It comes 
into one’s head whether this may not be s mere coincidence. 
The spelling may possibly he Tica rather than Téya. Anyhow 
there is no reason to think that it has anything to do with the 
Zon} of Thucydides, vi. 98. 

Livy, in dereriling the siege by Marcellus, twice (xxiv. 21, xxv. 
25) apeake of Tycha, in both cases as something outaide Achradina; 
in the second it is as by Plutarch, coupled with Neapolis, Ail this 
seems to egree very well with the necount in Diodsros, We cannot 
exactly fix the extent of the new quarter to either the west or the 
south. Itmust have reached westward as far as the Hexapylon 
(Diod. xiv. 18), wherever wo place that, while the position of the 
camp of Marcellus (Livy, xxv. 2s) shows that it could not have 
gone 60 far south as to join Temenités. To there points we shall 
come again, ‘Tycho is aleo referred to by Stephen of Byzantium 
in his blundering way ; Téyn, modus SuxeAias mAnoloy Evpaxovedv, 
“Epopos tv Svocadudry vicw Toxiv gnow. We must remember 
that Stephen calls Achradina an island ; so we are prepared for 
any misreport of the text of Ephoros. His eighteenth book dealt 
with the times of Dionysios. 

See more on Tycha in the Topografia, p. 190; Lupus, pp. 
108, 109, Sc Giller, De Situ ct Origine Syracusarum, 66, Only 
one cannot read Toxjv for Zexiy in Thucydides, vi. 98. I do not see: 
Bunbury’s difficulty (art. Syracuse, p. 106g) as to the silence of 
Thucydides compared with the description in Diodéros. He places 
it on the same sits, but holds it to have grown up later. Holm and 
‘Lupus, arguing from Cicero’s uses of the past tense—* Fortunse 
fanum antiquum fait””—incline to think that the temple no longer 
existed, perhaps rever existed at all, and that it may have been 
only a pieve of Volksctymelogis to explain the name Tixy. 
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NOTE XXXL p. 329. 


Korax. 


I caynot come back to the question whether the orator Korax 
croaked at Pindar or Thérén or any one else. But his position in 
Sicily at this time is well marked enough by Cicero (Brutus, 12) on 
the authority of Aristotle ; “Itaque ait Aristotcles, cum sublatis 
in Sicilia tyraonis res private longo intervallo judiciis repeterentur, 
tum primum, cum esset acuta illa gens, et controverss nature, 
artem et precepts Siculos Coracem et Tisiam conscripsisse. Nam 
antea neminem solitum vis nec arte, sed accurate tamen et de 
scripto plerosque dicere.” Dionysios of Halikarnassos also (Jud. 
de Isoc. 34) mentions Gorgias and Tisias, but not Korax. 

An absurd account of Korax is given by the author of the Hipute- 
-ydueva ris “Epuoyévous ‘Prropuiis, ¢. 5, 6 (Walz. Rhet. Graxci, iv. 12), 
‘whose odd account of Hierin we have already come scross; see 
above, p. 342. Korax hed great influence with Hierdn; he was 
almost a sharer in hia power (mapedurdrevoe roirp Képaf ris* obtor 6 
Képag Sep Ay ¢Rothero wapd vp Ramihei peydus jeoterc). When the 
democracy was restored, Korax wished to keep his influence (fede 
srelBey ral rv Bxdor ral droverdas xaBdnep Kal én rod ‘Iipawor jrovero). 
Considering what the dipos was, deri@unray ai Graxrov mpaypa, be 
hoped to come over them by the power of speech. He first 
flottered them, and so gradually tamed them (r3 Gopyfades xara- 
mpadvas rot Bipov), and then gave them advice, To this end he 
devised rales and figures ; in short he invented rhetoric (é¢eiper 6 
Képag riy prope). He taught his art for money. Tisias learned 
of him, and Gorgias of Tisias. Absurd as much of this is, it marks 
the position of Korax as an important one. 

To Tisias we shsll come again later. 





NOTE XXXII. p. 338. 
Tar Wans ix WusTeRn S1crzy, ¢. 3.6. 454. 


1 HAvx given in the text some account of the different statements 
which we find in different quarters a: to certsin local wars which 
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were going on in Western Sicily about the year B.c. 454, the 
archonship of Aristén at Athens. We may say for certain that 
there was some war. Selinous beyond all doubt won a victory 
over some enemy, and made peace, We may say for certain that 
Sogesta sent an embassy to Athens, and that in the decree which 
was passed in consoquence of that embassy mention was made of 
Holikyai. We may sey with all but certainty that Halikyai was 
mentioned as the enemy of Segesta, These things are proved by 
inscriptions, thut is by contemporary documents, which are still in 
being, And we may sey with all but certainty that Akragas 
carried on a victorious war sgainst Motya. For Pausanias gives 
that as the substance of a contemporary inscription which he had 
clearly read, and of which he could hardly have mistaken the 
meaning. These three documentary statements in no way con- 
tradict one another ; it is not absolutely necessary to hold that they 
stand in any relation to one another. But it is far more likely 
that they have something to do with one another, and we can, if 
we please, amuse ourselves by putting them together as we may 
think best. On the other hund, we may say with certainty that 
there was nat, an the toxt of Diodéros asserts, a war between 
Segesta and Lilybaion. For such a war is impossible before the 
foundation of Lilybaion. But it is a very easy supposition that 
by Lilybaion Dicddros meont Motya ; and a war between Segesta 
and Motya, though very unlikely, is not impossible. With this 
correction, we may, if we please, believe the statement in the text 
uf Dioddros ws recording # separate event, having nothing to do 
vith any of the documentary statements. But we cannot bring it 
into agreement with any of the documentary statements except by 
taking to arbitrary conjectures, 

Such is the case. Let us now look at the evidence, beginning 
with what we find in our two printed books, Dioddros and Pau- 
sanias. Diod6ros of course copies, he clearly abridges, he most 
likely confuses, the statements of some earlier writer. ‘The higher 
criticism, as usuel, tells us taat that earlier writer was Timaios. 
Pausanias reports what he himself saw at Olympia. 

First of all then, Dicddros (xi. 86), under the archonship of 
AristOn, that is the year .c. 454, tells us; 

xara 2 Tip EueXav "Eyeoraiots kal AddvBaiois évéorn modepos mepi 
xdpas ris pis r§ Maépy moraug' yeroudims 8¢ payne loxvpiis owréBy 
roddode rap’ duporépors dvapeBivar nal rije pidorysias pop Ajgae rae wSrecs. 
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He then goes on to mention the disputes about the moheroypadia 
in various cities (see p. 330) as if they had something to do with 
the matter. 

In this passage two things strike us without going beyond the 
text of Diodéros. Inthat text there seems to be no various reading, 
beyond the different spellings of Atjeora and“Eycora, First, there 
were no such people as AdvBain at this time. The town of Lily- 
baion was not founded till w.c. 397 (Diod. xiii, 54, xvii, 10), 
Movers alone (ii. 334), as far os I know, accepts the passage as it 
stands, supposing the existence of » Lilybaian people, Phoenician 
or Libyphonician, of whom there is no further account. The most 
obvious explanation is that Dioddros by sAvBdior meant the people 
of Motya, Both he and other writers have made much worse 
mistakes than Uhat, 

But, secondly, a war between Segesta and any Carthaginian 
dependency is not at all what we should look for; and itis hard to 
understand how a war between two barbarian cities can have had 
anything to do with the noAtroypapia or any other matter of dis- 
pate in Syracuse or any other Greek city. Also, what is here 
said of Segesta and the AduSaia is wonderfully like what seems to 
have been the normal state of Segesta and Selinous a little later, 
‘This is a state of constant disputes about border-lands, lands on 
some river, presumably, but not quits necessarily, the river Mazaros. 
See Thuc. vi. 6; Diod. xii, 82, xiii. 43. Grote therefore (vi. x97), 
seemingly without going beyond these texts, suggests that the 
war B.C. 454 “may probably have been a war between Egesta and 
Selinus.” If so, AdvBalos cannot be, as it would be if Motya 
were meant, a mere inaccuracy of expression, Either Diodéros 
wrote AdvBalor when he meant to write Zdwourrins, or his tran- 
scribers made the mistake afterwards. Neither of these is a likely 
Dlunder, like that of saying Lilybaion instead of Motya, Schubring, 
‘on the other hand (Topographio der Stadt Selinus, 424), under- 
stands Motya by AdvBaios, but wishes to read Zedwourrios instead 
of Eyerraioe. ‘The war, ho holds, is between Selinous and Motya. 
‘This suggestion is approved by Holm, G. 8. i. 257, 431- 

‘Thus, as far as Diodérosand his improyers go, we have to choose 
between a war between Segesta and Motya, a war between Selinous 
and Segesta, and a war between Selinous and Motys. We get into 
a region of clearer, though not perfect, light, when we turn to the 
poscage of Pausanias. That goes far to show that, whether Motya 
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warred with Selinous or not, it certainly had Greck enemies to 
var with, The place is v. 25. 2, to which T have had already to 
refer on other grounds at vol. i. p. 272, ‘The words stand thus; 
Gore 86 kard ry depay &v Zehig viv rerpazpérgy exh ABins ral Nérov, 
sadovpérny 83 Hdyvv0r, Morin mékts* olxoios 8¢ AiBver év aif kal oinuces. 
yours Trois év Morin BapSdpas "Axpayavrivo: xaracrivres é¢ wéheyow ead 
Aelav re Kat hdupa dx” abray AaBdvres dviBeoay rots maidas és "Ohupmiar 
robe yor 





, mporelvavris re rie Befide ead elxacpcvore edbxopdrorr 1 be, 
* Kakduidor 82 var ods tpya 
dye re eleafor, nat ds adrobs xard rd ard elyer 6 Adyos. 

(Immediately on this follows the list of the 1 
which I have often referred, as vol. i. p. 477) 

Here, it will be st once seen, is an astounding geographical 
confusion. Pansanias must have somchow mized up Motya aud 
Motyca. Motya, I need not say, is far away from Pachynos, 
Motyca too is not very near to Pachynos, and it was not inhabited 
ly Libyans and Phoenicians. Still it is much nearer to Pachynos 
than Motya is. But we may be sure that the blunder of Pausanias 
is simply in his geography. As one Sicilian tyrant is slways as 
good as another, the same rule may apply to those Sicilian pro- 
montories which are so much less real than the tyrants, We may 
de sure that Pausanias is talking of Motya, and that we may trust 
him as having read an inscription which spoke of Motya. That is 
to say, the offerings of which he speaks were made by Akragas 
after a victory over Motys. And, if the war was waged in 
company with any Greek ally, that ally can bardly fail to have 
been Selinous, This would fall in with the view of Schubring and 
Holm, Holm remarks (p. 431), “Sonst wollle mau statt Aad. viel- 
mebr BeAwewriow lesen ; aber das Mazaragebiet war eher zwischen 
Selinus und Motye sls zwischen Selinus und Segesta streitig.” 
The date of the artist Kelamis (see Dict. Biog., Calamis) agreos 
with the date in Diodéros, He was at work at least from about 
3.€. 466 (as the artist employed by Deinoments, see above, p. 303 ; 
Pans. vi. 12. 1) till after 429 (after the plague at Athens, P 
3-3) One reslly need not discuss another view spoken of by 
Holm, that this war between Akrages and Mota means the great 
war of Himera, 

‘This victory of Akragas over Motya has been thought to be 
confirmed by the evidence of coins. Motya (eee Head, 138) 
adopted the coinage of the victorious city. ‘The pieces appear in 
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Coins of Sicily, 243. There is the Akragantine eagle on one side, 
the Akragantine crab or the other, and the name Motya in 
TPhenician letters, Tere is undoubted imitation of an Akra- 
gantine type on the part of Motya. Only does this prove more 
than imitation? The vanquished would hare no special call to 
imitate the coinage of the victors, unless victory went the length 
of muking Motys a dependency of Akragas, forced to accept an 
Akragantine coinage. ‘This is too much to accept. without some 
further evidence. Indeed it would be easy to argue the other 
way, that the imitation of Akragantine coins by Motya implied 
friendly relations hetwoen the two cities. 

‘Thus far Selinous has been brought into the matter only on the 
strength of Grote’s conjecture. But, since Grote wrote, since 
‘Holm wrote, it has been proved by the best of all evidence that 
about this time Selinous had a war with some people, which war 
led to a Sclinuntine victory and to a peace. Unluckily the name 
of the people is not preserved. This is the inscription found in 
1871 in one of the eastern temples of Selinous, that called the 
temple of Apollén. It is printed in facsimile by Benndorf, 27, 
and in ordinary lettera in Hicks Greek Inscriptions, 30. ‘The 
part with which we are concerned runs thus : 








[41] TOX @EOZ TO[S]AE NIKONTI TOI XEAINON{TION] 
{ATJA TON AIA NIKOMEZ KAI AIA TON 40B0N 

A[IA] IERARAEA KAI AI ATIOAAONA KAI ATA [OE] 
BIIAAJNA KAI ATA TYNAARIAAZ KAT AT AC[A] 

XAAN KAI AIA MAACPORON KAI AIA T1A21(K] 
RA[T]EIAN KAY AI[A T]Oz AAAOZ OEOH [a]tA A[E]AIA 
MAAIZT[A] @IAI[AZ] AE TENOMENAZ #.7., 


(Of these gods the most interesting locally is Démétér Mudodépos. 
Ses vol. i. p.r27.) The Selinuntines go on to make their offerings 
to tho great sum of sixty talents of gold. 

The writing, says Mr. Hicks, is not later than B.c. 450. So 
the date suits very well. Benndorf argues at some length that the 
enemy must have been Segesta, and accepts Grote’s suggestion of 
ewovrriots for AdwBaiots, 

This inscription, though not perfect, can be made out without 
difficulty even by those who aro not special experts, The Athenian 
inscription, printed by Kébler (Mittheilungen des deutschen 
archiologischen Institutes in Athen, 1879, p. 3o), and again by 
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Hans Droysen (Athen und der Westen vor der Sicilischer Expedi- 


tion, Berlin, 1882), is much harder. ‘The letters actually abiding 
seem to stand thus ; 


‘EYESTAI 
IKINOAT. 


‘TEIBOAET 
MATEYEAP 
RYAIOIZET 
TATPOZA@ 
OAEZANAT 
mace, 


Koller reals this thus in ordinary spelling (I keep the uncial 
character for the words and parts of words actually in being) ; 


‘Tois way’ ELEXTAIow mpisfect 
AIKINOVAT ... . . 


Seger THBOVAY val rf Dhny 
«ng Unpurdveut . .. bypapMATEYEAP 
“ANKTAIOIZE®! . 
_ TANPOZACrpaions 
roy ypapparéa ris BOVAHZANAT pdfs 
eee TIEPIHaAuevalaw, 








‘Here one can have no doubi as to the ’Eyeorain in the first line. 
The «s in the fourth line is the end of the name of the tribe. 
In tho fifth, as Kehler says, xvalos must be the name of some 
people not very far off from Segesta, and the ‘Aduvaio (though 
he oddly calls them “eine Stadt der Sikaner oder Sikuler”) are 
the only people that will ft And in the last line it locks very 
much as if EPI H.. was the beginning of IEPI HAAIKYAION, 
We have not the name of the archon for certain; but Kohler 
suspects that AP at the end of the fonrth line is APIZTON, the 
archon of Bc. 454, a date which agrees with the writing. Kohler 
wishes to substitute for AduBaios in the passage of Diodéros, not 
Zewourriow but ‘AXuwaiae; and in the uncial letters the change 
certainly seems less violent. He sees in the story « movement 
of Sikans at Halikyai against Segesta, which he connects vith the 
movement of Ducetins against the Greeks (‘der Exhebung der 
alteinheimischen Bevélkerung Siciliens gegen die fremden Colo- 
nieen”), To the obvious answer that the Segestans were not 
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Greeks, he makes the rejoinder that there was said to be a 
Phokian or Thessalian element among them. See vol. i. p.342. 

‘Hans Droysen, on the other hand, objects to the filling up, on 
purely technical grounds of “epigraphy,” the size of the stone 
and the like, of which it is hard to judge iu one's library. The 
point which is of historical importance is that he rejects the 
reading éni at the end of the fifth line, and wishes to read 


‘ANEYAOISEvas funpaxiar. 


This is startling, as it would turn the whole thing round, and 
make the men of Halikyai allies of Athens. But Droysen does 
not (pp. 21, §7) give us any explanation, Are we to suppose an 
alliance between Athens, Segests, and Helikysi ? Such an alliance 
is conceivable, if Selinous were the enemy. The Sikan city might 
have complaints against its Greek neighbour as well as the Ely- 
mian, But, go far as we can judge from so fragmentary a document, 
the position in the decree is rather that in which ane would expect 
to find the enemy of Segesta. In any case it must surely be 
Segesta which made the application to Athens, 

Now what comes of this singularly piecemeal collection of 
notices? All of them clearly refer to something which happened 
in western Sicily sbout the very middle of the fifth century 2.0. 
It is not at all necessary that all should refer to the same thing. 
Yet it is most likely that, if several different things are referred 
to, they stood in some kind of relation to one another, Our 
statements stand as follows. 

1, Diodérog, if we accept his text, asserts a war between Segesta 
and Lilybaion, hy which last wo must understand Matya. 

2. Pausaniss asserts a war between Akrages and Motya, and a 
victory of Akragas over Motya. He quotes ro narrative; but he 
must have read the inscription, and his account reads as if he 
had compared the inscription with some narrative. 

3 The Selinuntine inecription proves a victory of Selinous over 
some enemy, but we are left to guess over what enemy. 

4. The Athenian inscription proves dealings between Athens 
and Segesta, which dealings can hardly fail to have been a Segestan 
embassy. It proves that those dealings had some relation to some 
other city, which ean hardly fail to have been Halikyai. 

Tt seems quite impossible, without indulging in the most 
arbitrary guesses, to make these four statements refer to one 
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event, The inscriptions prove what they do prove without doubt ; 
but they prove, especially the very fragmentary Athenian one, less 
then we could wish, Diodéres was apt to make confusions, and 
Pausanias made them sometimes; and it is to my mind more 
criticel to suppose such confusion in either of them than to go 
altering their texts out of our own heads, Diodéros is very likely 
to have written one name for another; he is specially likely to 
have written Lilybaion for Motya. Pausanias blundered grievously 
as to the geography of Motya; but the offerings which he saw at 
Olympia must surely have Imd inscriptions in which the words 
Akragas end Motya occurred. There is therefore strong evidence 
for a victory of Akragas over Motya. But a victory of Akrages 
over Motya almost necessarily implies an alliance between Akragss 
and Sclinous, and a victory of Sclinous over somebody is proved 
by the Sclinuntine inscription, We are therefore brought very 
near to a joint victory of Akragas and Selinous over Motya. 

In thia line of reasoning we have not a word about Segesta. 
Bat the Athenian inscription sets before us, we may safely say, the 
Segestans as asking help at Athens against some people, and it 
looks very much es if that people were those of Hslikyai. A war 
between Akragas and Motya and » war between Begesta and 
Halikyai, if they were going on at the same time, could hardly 
fail to have stood in some relation to one another. They would, 
80 to speak, have crosted each other's path, If the two statements 
are parts of the same story, the most naturel grouping of belli- 
gerents would be to put the Sikan town along with the two Greek 
towns and the Elymians and Phomicians on the other side. But 
it is quite possible that two such wars might happen, not at the 
same moment, but within few years, without any reference to 
‘one another. 

‘We may then, I think, accept, partly as certain, partly as highly 
probable, a war of Akragas and Selinous against Motya and » war 
of Halikyai against Segesta, But we need not decide whether the 
two hed anything to do with one another, ‘Then comes the ques- 
tion, whether anything can be made out of the account in Diodéros. 
Con the fact stated in his toxt as it stands, a war between Segesta 
and Lilybaion, understanding Motya by Lilybaion, be made to 
agree with any of the more trustworthy statements? Or are we 
justified in the hazardous task of trying to improve his text? 
A war of Motya and Halikyai against Segesta is possible, but it 
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is not at all likely. A war between Segesta and any Carthaginian 
dependency is unlikely in itself, And moreover, if Motya and 
Halikyai were joined against Segesta, Motya rather than Halikyai 
would have had the most prominent place in the Athenian inscrip- 
tion. On the other hand, Kbler's conjecture of ‘ANucvaiats for Adv- 
Bains in the text of Diodéros seems lesa violent than Grote’s sag- 
gestion—if Grote meant: it as a correction of the text—of Zeduwu- 
riow for AdvBaios. An unfamiliar name like that of Halikyai was 
far moro likely to be changed by a copyist than a well-known name 
like Selinous. The conjecture of Sdworlae is in fact suggested 
only by the mention of warfare for the lands on the Mazaros, s0 
like the later warfare between Selinous and Segesta. But it is 
not distinctly said that this later warfare was on the Mazaros, 
and in the shifting of boundaries the same lands might, as Helm 
suggests, be at different times disputed between different pairs of 
claimants. Segesta, Selinous, and Motya might easily have claims 
near one another on the upper course of the Mazaros. On the 
whole, I must leave the passage of Diodéros uncertain, with a 
slight inclination, if we are to take to the dangerous game of 
guessing in any shape, to the emendation of Kohler. 

One small comfort there is in one case. If Halikyai was at 
war with Segests, it can hardly have been Elymian. (See vol. i. 
PP: 120, 121, 522.) But if we are to read, with Droysen, gp- 
paxiay civas in the Attic document, things are made worse. 

As often, we sannot learn everything ; but we oan learn sone 
things. And we learn something about greater powers, not only 
than Halikyai, but oven than Akragas. We see with certainty 
that Athens was thought likely to be inclined to action in Sicily 
twenty years before the Peloponnesian war. And we see the 
very highest likelihood that a Greek city won a victory over a 
Carthaginian dependency without Carthage taking any action in 
the matter. Whatever we make of anything elke, these points 
really add to our knowledge of the state of things in Sicily in the 
middle of the fifth century before Christ. 
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NOTE XXXII. p. 342. 


Emprpoxifs anp H1s Revorms, 


Our chief source for the acts of Empedoklés is his Life by Dio- 
genés Laertios. ‘This is of course put together from all manner 
of quarters, and contains notices of every degree of value and 
worthlessness. But it is greatly to the biographer’s credit that he 
has given a real, and fairly intelligent, account of the political 
side of man who hsd become legendsry. In this he stands in 
honourable contrast both to the mass of the ancient collectors and 
to some modern writers, Aulus Gellias, Julius Pollux, Jobn of 
Stoboi, and such like, have something to say about Empedoklés, 
but nothing in his character as political reformer. Neither has 
Hesychios of Milétos, nor yet Souidas who copies his article, 
either there or under “Amvow, where he also speaks of Empe- 
doklés. So in the article Empedocles in the Dictionary of Bio- 
graphy—one which does not bear the signature E.H. B—there 
is not s word about the political side of the sage. Whoever it 
was that wrote shout him in the old French Dictionary of Moreri 
knew better. 

Diogenés and Hesychios give usa choice of several fathers for 
Empedcklés, Bat the beat account makes him the son of Metén 
and grandson of an elder Empedoklés. For this Diogenés quotes 
Hippobotos, Hermippos (of Smyrna), Hérakleidés, Eratosthents, 
Aristotle, Timaios (in his fifteenth book), and the iambic chronicle 
of Apollodéros ; Aaprpas fv olcias irworgodnséros rod mémmov. ‘The 
Olympic victory won with the single horse (xn) happened in 
the seventy-first Olympiad, ».c. 496, that is, before the tyranny 
of Therin began. Satyros gave him father Exainetos and a son 
of the same name, of whom the latter won a victory in wrestling 
in the same Olympisd in which Empeioklés—here the sage him- 
self—won in the horso-race. ‘This is lute confusion. Empodoklés 
cannot have been winning victories in .0. 496. He was most 
likely born about 2,0. 484. ‘The tims of his death seems well 
ascertained by a very curious argument. Diogenés (e. §1) quotes 
the iambios of Apollodéros ; 

‘ol 8 Loropotvres dx mepevyds olxoter 
els rds Xupaxodaas per’ ixelvov bwork yer 
pls rots "AOqvalors . .. éyvoeiv 
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0d palveras. 
But, as Holm says, much to the point, the chronological objection 
applies only to the great Athenian expedition, The action of Empe- 
doklés doubtless happened at some of the earlier times of Athenian 
intermeddling, those which ended with the Peace of Gela in 424. 
A life of sixty years only—others gave him seventy-seven and even 
110—witnessed by Aristoile and Htrakleidés (Diog. L. viii, 1, 11), 
would carry back his birth toa time later than his grandfather's 
vietory. Timaios and others, quoted by Diogenés (viii. r0, 11), 
distinctly asserted that Empedoklés went to Peloponnésos and 
died there. The tomb at Megara seems to come only from Favo- 
rinus in Hadrisn’s day; but it falls in with the notice of Timaios. 
But there seems a chance that Favorinus copied from some one 
who knew better, and thet he was himself thinking of the Sicilian 
Megara. For he says ; 

Sorepor 2 Bud rua navizyrpir mopevipavor 








ifine be «is Mecoriumy 
reaciv nai rv pnpby eda" voojeavra 8! éx robroy redevrjioat ery érrk 
al €Bdopfxovra: elvas 8 abrod Kal rdcpov ev Meydpors, 

‘Timaios did not know where his tomb was. This notice seems 
unconseiously to supply it. We must not forget that it was at 
the Nisaian Megara that s tyrant of Akragas had been tried and 
put to death (see p. 298). Empedoklés would doubtless be wel- 
come there. 

One hardly knows what to make of snother statement quoted 
by Apollodéros from Gloukos of Rhégion, which makes Metdn 
the father of Empedoklés settle at Thourioi on its foundation 
in 443; 

fe ply Méruvos vids, es 82 @ovplors 
airév vewon wavredds txriopévour 
8 TAaiuos AOeir gnoty, 


It is not essy to reconcile this with the statement in Diogenés (11) 
from Neanthes of Kyzikos about the political action of Met6n ; 

Nedobys .. . groi Mérones redeurioarror rupanidor épxiv dropicabas* 
dra riv EymeBoedéa micas robs "Axpayavriveus raboactat piv réy ovd- 
aay, lodeqra 82 noderuchy dexeiv. 

(One might have looked for the word tenyopia rather than tedrps.) 
This cannot mean that Neto died before the rise of Theron in 
488. We have therefore to suppose candidates for the tyranny at: 
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Akragas answering to Tyndaridn and perhaps others at Syracuse 
(see pp. 330-332). Whether they were a lingering Emmenié faction 
we cauuot tell. 

One would like further to know the date of Empedcklés’ refusal 
of kingship or tyranny; but grave authority is cited for it by 
Diogents (viii. 2. 9); 

Gnoi 8 cbrdv kai "Apiororans édedbepov yeyorévar Kal mdons dpxis 
AXsrpuov, et ye Thy Barclay airH BBopérmy mapyriearo, xobdmep Kavos 
y roie wept abrod Déyu. 

Timaios told the same story as witnessing Bxoredy eva thy dpa. 
One would like to know whether Aristotle's words imply that he 
refused all ordinary magistracies. 

The strange story from Timsios about the feast and the accusa- 
tion of the host and the king of the feast must stand or fall as any 
one thinks good. As for the constitutional changes made by Em- 
pedoklés, Diogenés (viii. 2.9) does not distinctly quote any one 
for the action of Empedoklés about the Senate. He says, in his 
own name ; 

Sorepov 6’EuneBordis nal rd ray xAiwv Spocpa raréhuce svvecras 
ni tq rpla, Sore ob pdvov Fv rov mdovoiwy, dAdd Kal ray ra BquoriKd 
ppovoirrew, 
This is the whole account, and the meaning is far from clear. 
The word Mpo.pa (though it has also a philosophical meaning) has 
anancient sound, and it agrees with some things in the language of 
the document referred toin the text. Thisis the inscription 5491 in 
Beeckh (iii, 593). It belongs to a time when embassies were sent 
to Rome, tut surely to a time earlier than the date suggested by 
Boeckh, B.c. 210. The formal heading runs, ési fepo6irg Nundo- 
Qdpov rod Feros, wapaxpocralrobeas] ras RovAds, mpocdpentoas ras 
qpudas rav ‘YAAwy, npoayopoivros AtoxAéos 00 Atoxéos, -ypapparevoyros 
"Adpavivos 'AdebdvBpov, Aiaopa éxrds &yivou, Kapvelou e€qxovtos mavra. 
‘The decree iteelf begins #dog¢ ré dNia xaba nal r ovytdirg. ‘The older 
name fovAd is used in the most formal part, the preamble, the later 
aiyedqroc in the body of the decree. But we get dia for the aa- 
sembly, and éd/acpa (like 6popa) for a meeting of the assembly, 
and the action of the Senate as proposing the name. Boeckh 
aenda us ta the seemingly contemporary inscription (782, iii. 672) 
from Melité, an island whose newly learned Greek is naturally 
more polite than that of Akragas, for the form @oge rj svyjrp 
al 2 Bug. 
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‘An instance of the Senate of a thousand is to be found at 
Bhegion before the tyramy of Anuxilas; see above, p. 489. 
But that seems to have been a distinctly oligarchic body. ‘The 
reforms of Empedoklés seem rather to answer to the changes at 
‘Taras from less to more advanced democracy (see p. 255). At 
least Diodéros, though one does not expect him to be very ac- 
curate in such matters, speaks (seo p. 298, note 4) of the con- 
stitution of Akragas as democratic from the time of the fall of 
‘"Thrasydaios. : 

‘As for the teachers of Empedoklés (Diog. Laert. viii. 2. 2), 
Neanthés made him hear Parmenilés; Theophrastos made him 
hear Xenophanés; Timaics made him a scholar of Pythagoras 
himself, which is doubtless a careless confusion with his grand- 
fathcr. It seems to be only in this story that he was said to be 
kcrayuabels éni hoyorhonia by the Pythagorean brethren. We 
perhaps more concerned with the report of Apollodsros, which 
made Gorgias the pupil of Empedoklés, than with uny of his 
masters, though the mention of Xenophanés awakens some little 
interest, It seems to carry the young demccrat of Akragas to 
the court of Hierbn. Parmenidés does not touch us in Sicily, but 
Souidas has preserved an ugly scandil as to his relations with Em- 
pedoklts, just as we read of Empedoklés himself and the Pausanius 
Who figures in the story (Diog. viii. 4; jv 8 4 Mavoavias, Ss now 
“Aplorirnos ral Zérvpos, épspevos aro’). Tn the state of morals in 
which Aschylus could tura the Homeric story into the Mupuidéves 
and tha "AxAAéor "Epasrai, we must expect this kind of misrepre- 
sentation or misunderstanding. 

If any one cares to go minutely into the miraculous part of 
Empedoklés’ story, he should look to the examination of the whole 
matter in Bishop Stubbs’ Preface to the Inventio Sanete Crucis 
Walthamensis. The rules and distinctions which are there laid down 
apply just as much toa miracle of Empedoklés as to a miracle of 
Saint Thomas of Canterbury. The story of Empedoklés’ wonderfal 
end we may put aside as simple fiction, seeing we happily know 
how he really died. The original relation of the assumption of 
Empedcklés appears in two shapes in his Biographer (viii. 2, 11). 
In both the death of the sege follows on the recovery of Pantheia. 
In the story of Hermippos she is simply healed by Empedoklés 
when she was despaired of by other physicians (Epuurros 8¢ gnot 
DiésOeuis cua "Arpayarriny dendrioniny ted rov larpiw Oepaneteat 

VoL. 1. 00 
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abriy, kal 8d toir0 ry Bvotay émeredeiv, rods 88 KAndivras elves mpds rois 
Sydojxovra, Te apparently agreed with Iérakleidés as to the fur- 
ther details which Diogenés quotes from him, But there was this 
great difference, that Hérakleidés declared that Pantheia was 
actually raised from the dead after thirty days (viii, 2.65 riv 
yoir vow 6 ‘Hpardeidys Grol rovoiréy re evat, bs rpuixovra juipas 
cuvrppeiv Srvoww wai dopueror rd capa, bev xai elrev airdy rai larpiv 
nai ydvrer, Tb. 11; "Hpaxdedins pdr yap 73 rept ris drvov Surynaduevos, 
ts @ogdoby Epmedocdijs droaretdas thy vexpav COcav). The feast was 
held on the lands of Peisianax, and Pausanias was there. To this 
Timaios objected that Peisianax was a Syracusan and had no land 
at Akragas, This suggests that there was a version in which the 
last days of the banished man—whose banishment is quite for- 
gotten in these stories—were placed at Syracuse, 

The story about his plunging into Atns, with the further tale 
of the shoe, was recorded Ly Hippobotos, and we are told that it 
was denied by Pausaniss, Tt comes (Diog. viii. 2. r1) as the wind- 
up of the story of the feast, instead of the real assumption which 
was recorded by Hermippos and Héra‘leidés ; 

‘ImméBoros Bé gnrw ckavaordvea abrév S8evxéva ds ext ry Ale, 
clra mapayevspevoy eri rods kparijpas rod mupds tvadtobat Kal dpaneBivac, 
Bovddpevor ry mept airod dipyy BeBadoar dos yeydvor Grds, Sorepor 82 
yrooSivas dvappemiateions aired puis rer xpyriBar" xadxis yop «Baro 
imobeiadae mphs roi’ 6 Havowias dvrédeye, 

This denial of Pausenias looks as if the story got about early. 
Tt is added that accédapos 6 'Edéows nepi ‘Avafipdvdpov ypicuy dnoiv 
dre robror ephaxer, rpayxdy deriv réspor Kal cepiy dvedaddv éoGjrra, 
It does not however appear that Anaximandros threw himself into 
any volcano, 


NOTE XXXIV. p. 356. 
Tas Risz or Duczrivs. 


Twere seoms ‘o be no kind of question that Ducetius first 
founded a city on the hill, and then came down to Palica in the 
plain. And thera seems no doubt that the city which he founded 
on the hill is that which sppears in later history as Mene-num, 
und is now called Mineo. It is not quite so clear whether the 
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city ou the hill is the same as his supposed birth-place, And 
there is a good desl of confusion sbout the name, The two 
paseages in Dioiéros are xi. 78 and 88. The first records the 
foundation of the city on the hill, the second the removal to the 
plain. Ducetius had been already mentioned in xi. 76 as having 
had a share in driving the Hieronisn settlers from Katané, ‘The 
first passage runs thus, under the year 459; 

Gua 8 roirois mparropévoss kark riv SieNay Aouxcris 6 rv Eixedov 
Baordcis ty, dvopaapévos ro yévus, toxiwy bi Kar éxeivous rabs xpdvovs, 
Mévawey piv mddw Ferige al viv aiveyyes xopay ois Karocurbeivt 
Bupdpeoe, 

There seems no various reading of the name except Miruor, 

In the other place, xi. 88, we read under the year 453 ; 

mapa rod cowod ray Bixedav dOpoicas divauy sfisdoyor, rds piv Néas, 
fs Hy abrod marpis, uereicey els rd medior, al maior rod renivous 
rv dvopaopévon addy Eruce wider dfidhoyor, fy émd tov mpoepn- 
piver bed» dydpage Tadexhy, 

For Néas some seem to read Néas, Stephen of Byzantium has, 
under Mevai (the manuscript reading seems to be MévBas; but one 
is inclined with Holm, @. 8. i. 264, to think that that must be 
a mistake), mis SueAias éyyhe Uadikor Under Tadic}, dds 
SueNiar, he has the description of tho Lake of tho Palici referred to 
in vol. i. p. 536. His only Néa is an island near Lémnos ; but 
he has a Néay itis Zixedios. So Souidas 

Ptolemy (iii, 4. 12) reckons Mé or Méa among the inland 
towns of Sicily. 

There is also Nopal, the place of Ducetius’ defeat. See p. 371. 
In Silius, xiv. 266, the reading seems really to be “Nemes,” 
which has been improved into “ Nomeis,” also into “ Menevis.” 
So from Cluver onwards it has been usual to improve the Néas 
of Diod, xiv, 88 into Mévas. 

The question seems to me to come to this. Are the Mévawop 
which Ducetius founded, end the Nia, or whatever else we choose 
to call it, which is called his warpis and from which he went down 
into the plain, one place or two Strictly speaking, as Holm says, 
man cannot be said to found his own birth-place. But he may 
so enlarge end strengthen it as to be practically its founder, and 
to be spoken of as such. Or again, though warpis strictly meane 
the place of a man’s birth, it would be no very great licence to 
apply it to a place where he dwelled es citizen or as prince. 

oo2 
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Lcould quise believe that Dioddros, specially if he copied the two 
accounts fom two different sources, might mean the same place 
in both entries, though in the one he spesks of the town as 
founded by Ducetins, while in the other he calls it his marpis. 
Only he uses two different names, Mésawoy and Néa. The later 
existence of Menenum is fully proved by coins (Coius of Sicily, 
91, 98; Head, 132) and by Cicero's notice of the “ Meneni,” Verres, 
iii, 22, 43. And Mévawov is pretty certainly the same as the 
Miva: of Ptolemy, and the Méa or Mota of Stephen, And we 
may fairly suppose that the Néa of Diodéros is the same as the 
Néa of Stephen. But the Néa of Diodéros evidently stood, no 
less than his Mévanor, on a hill near the Lake of the Palici. It 
therefore cin hardly be the place (whatever be the name) spoken 
of by Siliu, For that appears in company with “ Amastra,” 
which must surely be a form of Mytistratus or Ambstratus (see 
vol. i. p. (44), far away from the scene of Ducetius’ earlier 
exploits. It is perfectly possible that the name Néa may be 
wrong, and that Dioddros in xi. 88 meant the same place that he 
meant in xi. 78. It is equally possible that Ducetius’ birth- 
phe may have been called Néax or Néa, and that it stood 
on some other hill, say that of Catalfaro, in the neighbourhood. 
In this case one would suppose that Néa was quite formken at 
the foundation of Palica, while Menenum need no: have been 
formally or physically touched in any way. But it yielded the 
first place to Palica; it ceased to be the seat of Sikel dominion 
and the centre of Sikel nationslity. And.we should mark that 
the Syracusans destroyed Palica (see p. 386); they did not destroy 
Menenum. It should also be remembered that, though it is a fair 
and all but certain inference that Méa is the same as Mésawov, 
yet we do not get the name Méa in the history of Ducetius, 
except as an arbitrary correction of Néa, 

Of the general historians of Greece, Curtins tells us rothing ; 
he only remarks generally on Ducetius’ beginning to found towns. 
Grote (vii, 168) fully takes in the religious importance of the 
sita, and seizes the admirable analogy of Dardanié and Tlios 
in Il. xx. 216, Of the actual migration he says only; “He 
transferred his own little town from the hill-top, called Menee, 
down to a convenient spot of the neighbouring plain, near to the 
sacred precinct of the gods called Paliki.” This leaves out the 
foundation of Mengaum, Thirlwall (iii. 203) best grasps the whole 
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position. He distinguistes the foundation Menenum from the 
birth-place, which he calls “ Meng.” This time at least the great 
master of our youth is not “superseded,” even by Grote, much 
less by Curtin. 

Tt striken me that there is no need to bring Newat, the place of 
Ducetius’ defeat in Diodéros, xi. g1, into the question of his 
foundations at all. There is no presumption that Noyal is the 
same as Nia or.as Mévawe. Anybow it cannot have anything to 
do with the place mentioned by Silius. It cannot be anywhere 
near Mistretta. It must be somewhere in the triangle formed 
by Akragas, Morgantina, and Syracuse. 


The different ways in which Diodéros speaks of Ducetius are 
worth notice. When he is first mentioned in xi. 76, he is 6 rév 
Buxehav fryexdv. This is when he helps Syracuse against the Hiero- 
nians, When Dioddros comes (xi. 78) to the beginning of his 
wider career, he comes in as 5 réy Zuehdv Rarddels dr, In xi. 88 
we seem to see a change of language ; 

Aouririos 5 ray Buxchav dpmpipens ris mdkas dnacas ras Spoetveis 
mAiv ris "VBhas ds ulav eel xowiv tyaye cuvrihear Bpaorixés 88 dr, 
veartpav Spéyero mpaypdrar, kat mapa rod Kowoi rar Buxtéy ddpoigas 





Bovapwr dfeddoyon, rhs piv Nias... perpaaoe, words 

In. 91, when he goes forth agrinst tna, he is 4 raw Suehéy 
ixav riv jiyeuovien, In xii, 8, when he comes back, his former 
position is described as duxdarys rv Bueddy. When he dies in 
xii. 29, he is 6 yryords rae Sixehundy mbdeow shyeudy. 

Here ho is only once eslled Sacdeis, that is, when ho founds his 
own city Meneenum. In xi. 88 the language is distinctly federal ; 
it makes us long to know the exact terms on which the ourrédea, 
the sowdy rév Sieddv, was put together. Dioddros must have 
copied some oxe—may one whisper Philistos t—who understood 
such matters. On the whole it looks very much as if Ducetius 
was Soodsis at Meneenum, but only jyeudr or the like in the 
federal city of Palica, So a King of the Macedonians came to be 
President (yens», Arrian, i, 1) of an Hellenic confederacy; 80 8 
Prince of Orange came to be Stadholder of Holland and other 
provinces. In this view, é ra» Zuehaw Baoidete is too lofty a title 
for the prince of a single city or tribe ; but it is only from Thucy- 
dides (vii. 1) that we can look for such accuracy of phrase as rév 
airy Sixedav Bazddebov rwoy, 
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The taking of Morgantia or Morgentina comes between the 
foundation of Mensenum and the foundation of Palica (Diod. xi. 78); 
erparevedueros 8 eet mike dfiheyor Mopyowrinay nol xepucduercs 
airy digay daqvéyearo napa ris SpoeOvéot. I suppose it is these last 
words which made Grote (vii. 167) speak of Morgantia as a 
“Grecian town,” and Muess (19) as “urbs Greca.” Ducetius 
would surely win credit among his own people by bringing in, 
even by force, a Sikel town which withstood the national move- 
ment. Thirlwall again is not “superseded.” “He afterwards 
made himself master of Morgantia, the ancient capital of a kindred 
tribe, the Morgetes.” See vol. i. pp. 154, 491- 

Then follows the union of all the Sikel towns except the (Gale- 
atic) Hybla; then comes the foundation of Palica. It is after 
recording its foundation that Diodéros gives (e. 89) tho account of 
the Palici themselves quoted in vol. i, p. 519. He notices the 
strength of the fortifications and the prosperity of the cily, for 
however short a time (90); 

6 yap Auutérios riv Haduxiy xricas xai repshaBav airy dfioddyp reixee, 
xarerdnpoiixnre ri» Spopor xéopay. cvréBy 28 rip dd rabriy Bud riy ris 
xepas dperiy kat 8h 13 aAjOor rev oleyripav raxeiav NaBeir abEyow, ob 
modiv & xpivov edarporyoaga KareeRdn rai Budyewer doixyror expt TY 
Kall ids xpérev. nepi by ra xara pépos dvaypdyopey év rois olxelous xpdvars. 

‘This promise onght to have been fulfilled in xii. 29, where he 
describes the action of the Syracusans after the death of Ducetius. 
Unluckily, when he comes to the oleciot xpévot, he tells us nothing 
about Palica, though he has something to sey about Trinakia. 


It has now and then struck me, in reading his account of these 
apecial events in the history of the Sikel people, that the man of 
Agyrium did sometimes remember his own nationality. 


NOTE XXXV. p. 378. 
Taz Reruan or Ducenvs. 


Tr is curious to find Mitford and Holm agresing in opposition 
to Grote, the German writer not quoting the two Englishmen. 

Mitford (ch. xiii, § 1. vol. iv. p. 11) tells the story of the return 
of Dueetius as follows ; 
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“The only competitor with Syracnee for superiority among the 
ian towzs was Agrigentum, and while the competition remained, 
peace could not easily hold between them. The Syracusan chiefs 
Drought back Ducetius from Corinth, apparently to make him 
instrumental to their own views for advancing the power of their 
commonwealth. They permitted, or rather encouraged, him to 
establish a colony of mixed people, Greeks and Sicels, at Cale Acte, 
on the northern coast of the island, This by the Agrigentines was 
considered as a measure inimical to them ; war followed; the Agri- 
gentines, defeated, were compelled to receive terms of peace from 
Syracuse, and thus the Syracusan democracy became decidedly the 
leading power among the Greeks of Sicily.” 

For this Grote (vii. 171) rebukes Mitford with some solemnity; 

“The statement that ‘the Syracusans brought back Duketius, 
or encouraged him to come back or to found the colony of Kalé 
Akté,’ is a complete departure from Diodorus on the part of Mr. 
Mitford; who transforms a breach of parole on the part of the 
Sikel prince into an ambitious meneuvre on the part of the Syra- 
cusan democracy. The words of Diodorus, the only authority in 
the case, are as follows.” 

He then quotes the passage from Diodéros at length. 

‘Holm, in his notes (i. 431), cuts Ducetius a little short. In his text: 
(i. 260)he discusses the circumstances of his retnrn at some length, 
and comes to the same conclusion as Mitford. Theoracle must have 
Deen a genuine one; Corinth would not have allowed deceit in 
such a matter, But he (“der Fremde und Gefungene ") could not 
have got any oracle without Greek help (‘nicht anders als auf 
Betrieb von einflussreichen Hellenen”), and he could not have got 
Greeks to do anything for him (“einen Barbaren ”), unless his 
schemes had fallen in with Greek interests of some k'n« (‘ wenn es 
nicht mit zugleich einem griechischen Interesse gegolten hitte”). 
Nor could he have left Corinth with an armed company without 
the leave of the Corinthians, And the Corinthians would not 
have given that leave, unless the Syracusans had, at least secretly, 
favoured his enterprise (“ dass die Syrakuvaner, in deren Interesse 
er in Korinth gefangen gebalten wurde, sein Unternehmen unter 
der Hand begiinstigten”). ‘Their motive must have been to use 
him against Akragas. 

Now Grote’s censure on Mitford is well founded so far as this, 
that Dioddrcs, “the only authority in the case,” states the bare 
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facts in a dull way without any explanation, and that Mitford's 
narrative is not the narrative of Diodéros, but a very probable 
explanation of it. Grote gives no explanation. A modern German 
scholar is Jed by an elaborate argument to the same conclasion on 
which Mitford, it would seem, stumbled instinctively. And there 
certainly is no withstanding part of Holm's reasoning. Ducetius 
could not have done what he did without the consent of Corinth, 
and we cannot conceive that consent being given, unless it suited 
the purposes of Syracuse, But it is less easy to see what interest 
Syracuse hed in bringing him back, If it was policy, it was surely’ 
a very shortsighted policy. 

Even the devoutest follower of the great champion of Greek 
democracy cannot help being a little amused at his master’s turn- 
ing aside from the real difficulties of the case to mark the seeming 
wrong of attributing to a demoaracy a breach of faith really done 
by a prince. Yet, though Mitford's treatment of this particular 
passage is—if only his text had been « note—essentially reasonable, 
one is not surprised ut Grote being stirred up by the general 
ravings against democracy at Syracuse and everywhere else in 
which Mitford indulges throughout, and in which he had been 
indulging just before. One wondere why a man undertook to 
write the history of a people with whom be had so little sympathy. 
Yet, after all, as I have had more than once to point out in other 
writings, some honour is due to Mitford, as the first who made 
the men of Greek story appear as living beings and not ss names 
in list. 

‘Thirlwall (iii, 433) follows the narrative of Diodéros without 
entering on the point of dificulty. 
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Abaris, legend of, p. 475, 475- 

‘Achillevs, bia told by Thykos, 
155; by Sté 509. 

Achradina, quarter of Syracuse, 43~475 
ite weet wall, 44; its present state, 
46, 4505 joined to Ortygia by Gelén, 
139, 140 the lower Achradina, 141 
the gate, 142; occupied by Thrasy- 
boulos, 305; by the mercenaries, 
312; question of its extent, 444-44 
itu date, 4485 origin of the ‘nan 
449 ; description by Cicero, 449. 

Znaria. See Pithékou: 

‘Aischinés, he and his scholiast oa 
Glaukos of Karyston, 498. 

ZEschylas, his Persians, 193, 200; 
his visits to Sicily, 277, 278 his re- 
ferences to Sicily, 278-281; to the 
Palici, 280; his denth st Gela, 281, 
282; his epitaphs, 281. 

Zins, eruption of, 242 ; referred to by 
Pindar, 274; by  Aischylus, 279; 
legend of Empedoklés 

ZBtua (town), founded by Hieron oa 
the rite of Katané, 243-246; tomb 
and honours of Hierdn at, 302; the 
younger Delnomenés reigns at, 303, 
309, 3215 restored as Katane, 323; 
transierred to Inéssa, vw. ; taken by 
Dacetius, 368 ; position of Chromics 
‘at, 494; temple at, 524; ite Ne 
matan games, 5323 Pindar om ite 
foundation, 538. 

Zitnean Women, play of Hschyluy, 
280, 289. 

Agamennén, adopted by she Dorian, 
375, 17 

Agathoklés, his contract for the temple 

mores 14, 16. " 

Agtsias of Stymphalos, Pirdar’s ode to, 
134, 503; Question of his birth and 
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parentage, 503;; his relation toGelon, 
Agésidamon, father of Chromios, 492. 
‘Agrippina, Saint, her cave, 362. 
‘Alas the Lessor, logond of, 152. 
Ainésidamos, various persons of the 
name, 105, 106, 123, 124. 
Aisynnétés, position of, §9, 433 495 
497; prevaile in colonies, 435- 
Aithalia, ravaged by Syracusans, 3365 










337 

8 early history, 63; tyranny 
a Ga-77;_ temples of 
Zon ats 67 extent OF its ternary 
under Phalaris, 79; restoration of 
freedom at, 78, 79; early state 
‘of the city, 79-8 j ith temples, 79- 
81, 125, 402-407 ; temple of Atbiné 
at, 146; second of Sikeliot cities, 
165; its pronpority after the battle of 
‘Himera, 223,231, 390-3273 works of 
‘Therdn at, 223-231; labour of the bar 
barian captives, 223; enlargement of 
theeity, 224-229; the wall, 224-226; 
the natural wall, 226; the gates, 
227; the bridge of the dead, 228; 
nature of the ground, 228, 129; tombs 
earlier and later, 229, 230; water- 
courses and fishpond, 230, 231, 407 3 
‘tomb of Simontdés at, 264; victories 
of its citizens in the gaines, 269; 
restoration of its commonwealth, 298, 
299; its polities after the fall of the 
tyrants, 335; ita victory over Motya, 
3395 its constitution, 3485 ite war 
with » 369-3725 ita war and 
rivalry with Syracuie, 383, 384, 426 5 

its population, 396; ite luxury, 397 } 
‘thechurch of Saint Gregory, 403; the 
Olympicion, 404-405 ; teniple of Ha 
phsistos, 406, 497; Phalaris not = 
native of, 459; eagle on its coins, 
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‘Alcrai, its foundation, 19; ite site and 
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remains, 20-22 ; compared with settle- 
ment in America, 22 ; its foundation 
suggested by Gels, 23. 

Alesmder of Macedoua Pindar's ale 
to, 270. 

Alfred, compared with Ducetius, 37. 

@Xiacya, 560. 

Alkamenés, hia role xt Akragas, 79. 

‘Alkundros, his rule st Akragas,’79. 

Aliibindés, ‘hie description of Sicily, 
39! 

America, settlement in compared with 
Sicily, 2. 

Ameri@an, use of the name, 179-181, 

Grog, évaaza, we of, 433. 

‘Anaxendrides, king of Sparta, hie 
marriages and children, 84. 

Anarilas, tyrant of Rhéyion, 104. 1097, 
484; his war with Skythés of Zankle, 
op he auggests the Samian 








us “his allah in Terlbe, 1443 
supports ‘Térillos against Geldn and 
Ther6n, 184 ; his relations to Gelin, 
211 ; his designs against Lokroi bi 
dered by Hieron, 240, 241, 490 5 
death and sucession ofhis sons, 24t 
is victory with 
ings of bis sons with Mikyt 
their fall, 915 + legend of his 
nexion with the Metsenian wars, 
485 ; brings hares into Sicily, 488 ; 
his descent and rise to power, 459, 
4903; traditions of hii 
Antiochos of Syrncme, 
tory, 428. 
Antisthenés of Akragas, aot: his 
daughter's wedding, 3943 his rebuke 
to his son, 395. 
Apelles, Syracisan admiral, his war- 
fare with Etruria, 337. 























Apollén, his temple at Syracuse, 42, 
Tas hie shore’ tate? tangle of 
Artemis, 443, 
8, kings of, 432 


‘Aristarchos, quoted, §27. 
“Arisiocracy, growth of, 11, 12, 
‘Aristodémos, his tyranny at Kymé, 


249. 

Atistonous, guardian of Gelén's wn, 
21 

Arimtphanes, hie witnem to Sikeiot 
cookery, 398, 399. 

Aristophilidés, king of Torna, 435- 

‘Aristotle, his account of Phalaris, 65 ; 
on tyrannies, 293, 293; on yandoo, 
4393 on the laws of CharOndas, 455, 
4565 on the story of Phalarie at 

liners, 466; on the csins of Zanklé, 

488; on the battle of Himera, 5155 
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on Gelén’s eon, 523; on the tyranny 
of Hierdn, 5423 on Epicharmoa, 543- 
Arisoxenos of Sclinous, his iambics, 





jemblies, 62. 

‘Arvaios on Plularis' letters aud ball, 
459: 465. 

Arsen Ber somite nt raat 3; 
421; ite position in Ortygia, 440- 

4433 her title of ‘AApaida, 493 j tamer 
‘of colts, 537. 

Asstypalais, posible birthplace of Pha- 
levis, 65, 

Athinsioe, sotce of Phalaris in, 466. 

‘Athiné, building of her temple at Syra- 
couse, 14, 40, 41; her temple at 
‘Kimarina, 31; her temple at Syra- 
‘cise compared with the Parthenon st 
Athens, 4r ; her temple at Akragas, 
146 ; its position in Ortygia, 440-443. 

Athenian invasion, its place in Sicilian 
history, 290, 291. 

Athens, inythical diplomacy of, 1773 
her real position, 178; her democracy 
compared with tht of Syracuse, 335; 
hr first appearance in Sicilian atiairs, 

342, 554, 5561 hor wostward de. 
signs, 426, 557; foundationof Thourici, 

4273 alliance with Rhégion and Leon- 

tinoi, i; survival of Kingshipat, 4 

laws of Charindas sung at, 453, 




















560. 

Attica compared with the territory of 
Syracuse, 133. 

Avugustun compared with Gelon, 217. 

‘Ausiratian, use of the name, 179. 


B 


Bacchylidés, his interoourse with Hie- 
én, 265; his alleged enmity with 
Pindar, 265, 540, 542; his story of 

Galateia, 265} alleged references to 

pbmin Finds, 520, 53 

inns, their advance and union 
“ai inst Greece in the fifth century, 











Basiteus, Torce and wwe of te title, 50, 
203- 





Batile Abbey Roll, oot with 
Phalaris’ Letters, 468, 469. 

Bemdorf, O., en therelaticn of Selinous 
to Carthage, 484. 


Bentley, R., om CharOndss, 453, 454. 
56} on Phalarie, 458, 460, 463, 407, 
98 ; on the date of Anaxilas, 484. 
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Blaise, Saint, chapel and stream of, at 
“Alragan, fo, 81. 

Bolkdn, his defeat by Ducetins and 
‘condemnation, 379. 

Bousiris, compsred with Phal 
465; discourse of Teokratés . 

Brick, lines of Pindar stamped en, $39. 

Britain, fertile in tyrants, 55. 

Bull of Phalaris, 64; evidences for th 
story, 74-75; its Phoenician or 
75-773 question 4s to its genuine- 
nest, 7: 

Bury, J.Ba on Pindar's odes te Chro- 
mios, 495; on his visite to Sicily, 


538. 

Basclt, G., on Darius? embassy to Car- 
thage, 4833 on the alliance of Persin 
and Carthage, 510, 512; on the battle 
of Himers, 520. 

Buxentum, ‘See Pyxous, 255. 
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Calacta, See Kalé Akta. 

Carbina, its taking by the Tarantines, 
283. 

Carania, muoseeds Kale Alta, 385. 

Carriages, Sicilian, 4or. 

Carthage, her invasions of Sicily, 6-8 ; 
their relation to the Persian invasion 
of Greece, 7; war with, after the 
death of Boriens, 98, 105, 519-3135 
her alliance with Persie, 165, 169: 
net dependent on Persia, 168, 512, 
‘513; Valuo of her Sicilisn depend 
‘cies, 169; preparations for the in- 
vasion of Sicily, 170, 185; her 
Hivalry with Etvarie, x73) treaty 
‘with Gelon, 207-210, 523; question of 
human sacrifice, 208; Greek temples 
‘at, 210; her relation to her depen- 
denciea untouched, 211; her relations 
to Etroris, 250; ber inaction after 
tthe fall of the tyrants, 338, 341, 551+ 

Carta, painted, notice of, 276. 

Cataltfaro, hill’near Menenum, 362. 

Conturips, mission of Gellisa to, 3925 
‘illustration of the relation of Greeks 
and Sikels, 3: 

Chariots, use of, in war, 185. 

Charles V,, Emperor, destruction of his 
walls at Syracuse, 47, 506. 

Charondas, his legislation, 60-62 ; story 
of hie death, 62, 63; confusion as to 
his date, 451: various notices of, 
4823 his birth-place, 453-485; his 
Jaws sung, 454 5 their matter, 445- 


Cai 
Cheete, Sicilian, 399. 
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Christod6ros, his poem on Stésichoros, 
$07. 

Chromios, his exploits at Heloros, 116, 
492, 493; guardian of Geldn’s aon, 
344,493, 495 ; hiemirsion to Anaxilas, 
241; called of tna, 242,244, 4945 his 
guardianship of Deinomenés, 245, 
494s, receives Pindar at Syracnte and 

tas, 276, 493; his embassy referred 
to by Bpicharmos, 284; Pindar'’s 
odes to him, 491-49§3 marries Gelon's 
Sater, 493- 

Cicero, M.,on the temples in Ortygia, 
4415 his description of Achredina, 
449; on the laws of Charindas, 454 ; 
‘on Phalaris, 460, 461 ; on the bridge of 
Ortygia, g0$; on Epicharmos, $43 5 
on Tycha, 548. 

Cicero, Q., on Epicharmos, 543. 

Citizenship, nature of, 11, 13. 

Clover on Tycha, 545. 

Color Bere ot of their posit 

ies, advantages of their position, 
2; their freedom and prosperity lees 
Issting, 3, 4; democratic tendencies 

Concordia, mistaken nane at Akragas, 
403. 

Contractors, influence of, 15. 

Corinth, abclition of kingthip at, 9.4345 
her joint mediation witl Korkyra, 
4185 residence of Ducetlas st, 377 3 
Ashtoreth-worship a, 532. 

Corsioa, Syracasan war in, 337? 

Griniti, See Thymbris. 

Cresus, model of @ mild ruler, 451, 


540. 

Crusade, Fourth, compared with the ex- 
pedition of Dérienn, 9* 

Curia, Roman, 14. 

Curtius, E., on the relation of Selinous 
to Carthage, 484. 

Cyprus, Greak kings in, 433. 


























D. 


Dallochos, favourite of Hiertn, 235. 

Damareta, wife of Geléa, hor gifts, 1905 
crown voted to by Carthage, 210 
her second marriage with Polyzélos, 
215, 525; 537. 

Darius, his opinion of Skythés, 114; 

of his testy with Carthage, 

208, 209, 483, 513. 

‘Daskén, founder of Kamarina, 34. 

Deinolochoe, comie poet, 286. 

Deinomenés, father of Geldn, his oracle, 
14, 133. 


Deinomenée, son of Hierda, king of 
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Aitna, 245, 274, 303, 7095 under the 
guardianship of Chromios, 494; Pin- 
dar’s exhortation to, 539, 549. 
De'nomenids, origin ‘of their power, 
993 ite ond, ays; ita short duration, 


304, 

Delphoi, gifts of Gelon at, 212. 

Demagogues at Syracuse, uawarlike, 

aspaptrion, Seo Damarote 

Démétér, her temple at Akragas, 80; 
at Syracuse, 213, 524; at Alina, 214, 
525: Madopépos, 553. 

Démokédés of Krotén, 114. 

Démokopos, architect ‘of the theatre at 
Syracuse, 288. 

Demos, growth of, 12; growth of at 
‘Syracuse, 39. 

Dikaiarchia, haven of Kymé, 248, 

Dioddroe, his value for Scilinn history, 
162; for the history of Ducetius, 3505 
his confusion as to the date of Charin- 
das, 451 5 his report of his laws, 456, 
487; loss of his account of Phalaris, 
458) hia mention of the bull, 462- 
464 ; his sccount of Hérakleia, 480 ; 
on the change of name at Zanklé, 
$87; on the Kingebip of Gelon, 501 | 
‘nthe alisnce between Peraia and 
Carthage, gtr; on the battle of 
Himera, 514, 518; onGeldn’s temples, 
524; on HierOn and Polyzélon, 525~ 
528; on the retirement of Mikythos, 
544-546; on Tycha, 546: on the 
wars in Wentarn Sicily, 550-557 ; on 
the career of Ducetius, 561-567. 

Diogenés Leértios, his Life of Empe- 
doklés, 290, 3455; of Epicharmos, 


Diokiés, tory of liia death, 62. 
Dionysios, confounded with Gelon, 221. 
Dionyrioe of Phokaia, 108, 
Diowkourol, Sght at the Sagras, 509. 
anett to western 
ly, 83-95 + with that of 
Peniathios, 83, a ‘ie birth, 845 
re settlement in Libya, 85; sent to 
y by the oracle, 86,87; his elare 
in mee ‘war of Sybaris and Kréton, 
89-91; cause of his iailure, or ; his 
attempted settlement in Sicily, 92- 
945 his death, 95; war to avenge 
yg; eventa afterbis dewth, 477— 









































482. 

Dérieus, of Rhodes, 05. 

Drepans, designod for tho settlement 
of Dériens, 93, 94. 


Droysen, Hom the Athenian inserip- 
tion, §55- 
Ducetius, 307; his first mention and 
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chsracter, 320, 321 
Syracusens ass 
schemes distinct from the’ barbsrian 
advance in Italy, 357, 3585 oom- 
pared with Philip, 359-361; his 
birthplace, 361, 362; his foundation 
of Mengenum, 363, 364 : his advance, 
365 ; his foundation of Palica, 366 ; 
he takes Aitus, 368; his war with 
Akrogas and Syracuse, 369 372 5 
‘compared with Alfred, 372; throws 
himself on the mercy of the Syra- 
‘euans, 373-3765 sent to Corinth, 
316; his foundation of Kalé Akté, 
378-381 
80, 383, 563-566; 
tad’ dent ah 38 
565 ; his retara, 566-568. 
Dancker, M., on events after the death 
of Dorious, 482, 483 ; on the embaxsy 
of Darius to Carthage, 483; on the 
alliance of Persia and Carthage, 510. 
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Echeios, compared with Phalaris, 465. 
knomos, place of the brazen bull, 65, 


Bilghantos of Syracuse his treatise on 
Kingship, 159. 

Elba. See Autalis. 

Elentheria, feast of, at Syracuse, 309. 
Aabuxoi, use of the name, 181. 

“EANes, “FAAqver, nao of the words, 473, 

Elothalés, father of Kpicharmoe, 233. 

Elymians, their relations to Carthage, 

2, 93. 

uhulcnld, thelr fame and wealth, 145; 
their prainen in Pindar, 268-273 } 
cad of their rule, 293. 

Empedoklés, father of Meton, his 
Olympic victory, 345, 5583 his vege- 
‘trian sacrifice, 350. 

Empedoklés, son’of Meton, his Life by 
‘Diogenés Laértios, ago, 5585 charac- 
ter of the stories of, 342-344 ; his 
political action, 343, 346, 349, 560, 
56t ; herefuses kingship or tyranny, 
345; hia accusations and reforms, 
345-3493 pervonal notices of him, 
340; his claim to divinity and 
iracles, 351-353) 560 j Lis sanitary 
reforms, 353 ; bis travels, 4.5 hi 
banishment and death in Pelopon- 
nbios, 354, $58, 5593 I his 
Paneer 354> 355s 5 
Dolloey af ty pg0r' Mle parvaiage, 
{B.; his tenchera, 61 j legend of bis 
esp into Aina, 662. 
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‘Emperors, origin of their power, 59. 
Engliah, use of the name, 179-181. 
Entells, its coins, 422. 

Ephesos, survival of kingship ai, 9, 
433. 

Ephoros, on the alliance of Persis and 
‘Carthage, 511; his accomnt of the 
embassy to Geldn, 516; on the battle 
of Himers, 520. 

Bpicharmos, his relations to Sicily, 282; 
hhie birthplace, 283, 542, 543; his 
comedies and other writings, 284.285, 
544; his relations to HierOn, 286; hi 
‘witness to Sikeliot cookery, 398,309; 
tho dinlogao between Geldn and 
the envoys, 418; possible seurce 
of, 5153 his coming to Sicily, 5445 
inventor of comedy, 643; hia decent 
from Achilleus, 544. 

‘Epimenidés compared with Empedcklés, 





344. 
etium, treatment of ite soldiem by 
ippokratés, 120. 

Brgotelés of Kntasoe, settles at Hinera, 

242; Piadar's ade'te him. 2g 

Bryk, attempted foundation of Dérieus 
at, 86, 92-94; legen’ of Héraklis at, 
87; ite haven at Drepana, 93; its 
coins, 422 

‘Eteusoans, thote wana with Kymé,249- 
252; decline of their power, 252; 
war of Syracuse with, 336 338. 

Buboia (in Sicily), ite’ destruction by 
Gelon, 132. 

Buklvidés, son of Hippokratés, 122. 

Euripides, references to Sicily in, 417 ; 
his play of Kyklops, 418. 

Buryleon, companion of Dériens, 88 ; 
his foundation of Minds, 96; his 
tyranny and overthrow at Salinons, 
97; his foandstion of Hérakleia, 480. 

Euryinedén, poem of Simonidés on the 
battles at, 259, 515- 

Busebios, on the date of Phalaris, 


459. 

Eustathios, on the tomb of Stésichoros, 
‘507. 

Bvayoras of Cyprus, 433. 

Sera ;, alleged father of Empedcklés, 
553. 








Br 
Fazello, T., = ea ri 053 on Epi- 


‘Federation, chances of in Sicily, 3:6. 
Finlay, George, hia history of 

nce forage dominion, 163 
Fish of Sicily, 398, 400. 
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Folkland, division of, at 
328, 


Syracuse, 


a 


Galateia, Bacchylidés' story of, 256. 

Games, Sicilian, frequented from Old 
Greece, 37-39, 401, 531, 532. 

Tajépoc, their position st Syracuse, 
13, 14; actas a coart, 14-16, 37-39; 

17 ; take refuge at Kasmensi, 39} 
sak help of Gelén, 126, 197; various 
notices of, 430-4395 thelr fall, 439 ; 
ses of the word, 437. 

Gola, rise of tyrante at, 100 ; disputes 
and soresion 101-103; its govern, 
ment ol tog’ tyranny of 
Bleandrovat,r04; refine to adkchow: 
edge the sons of Hippokratés, 121 ; 
tyranny of Golém at, 124; beoomes 
secondary to Syracuse, 128, 12 
HierOn regent at, 129; its citize 
moved to Syracuse by Uielén, 131 ; 
death of Aichylus at, 281; metro- 
polis of tho new Kamarina, 318. 

Gellisa of Akragas, 391; his splendour 
‘and bounty, 393 ; his mission to Cen- 


taripa, #. 
GelOn, soa of Deinoments, his historic 
‘poaition, 99,129 ; bis descent from T3 
linés, 122 ; bis services under Hippo- 
Kratés, 123; his treatment of the 
sons of Hippokrates, 124 ; becomes 
tyrant of Gela, 124, 125, 4 
Be Slympse eferngs, ae ew 
by the Syracasan Gamoroi, 127; his 
cccupation of Syracuse, 127, 128, 499, 
S005 iw effects, 128, 129; his tran 
Plantations of ‘men, 130, 1315 his 
dealings with oligarchs and commons, 
131, 134, 1353, hia granta of citizen 
ship tostrangers, 132-134; his prince 
postion, 236) 136) character of his 
government, 136, 137, 218, 219; 
his relation to ‘the commons of 
Syracuse, 137; question of hia king 
ship, 137, 202, 203, 501, 502; 
She of Me denice, 1375 Bs 
ealargement of Syracuse, 138-143 ; 
embasay from the Greeks of the Isth- 
mus t¢, 173-179; his fal answer, 
177, 516, §17; his real sction wt the 
dime," 181=183, 5175, hie auacelr to 






























1g; bis action in the battle of 
Hime era, 196, 197, §19-§21; his 
return to Syracuse, 201 ; his statue, 
204; his relations to Theron, 206 ; 
his treaty with Carthage, 207-210, 
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523; his position after the battle, 
art ; his gifte and temples, 212-214, 
£24; hiswillanddeath,2143 bisburial 
and ‘worship, 215,, 216 ‘stores of 
219-221; ais alleged dealings with 
‘Rome, 221; his special position among 
tyraule, 292 ; notices of his won, 304, 
£253 confoanded with Phalaris, 407; 
ie dosount of events sftcr tho death 
of Dorieus, 478-479, 5153 his pro- 
Ihable share in them, 479, 482, 497 | 
His relations to Chromios, 4933 bis 
treatment of Megara snd Kamarina, 
SE probably erparry)s airo- 
iraip, 500-502; his relations to 
Agesias, "5033 called king of Gels, 
2. 
Géiyonels, pom of Stedchoros on, 151 
Géryonés, his oracle, 151; compared 
with Phalasio, 455 ; how devoriked by 
Stésichuros, 508. 
Gianta, nae of in architecture, 405. 
Glaukos of Karystos, Geldn’s deputy at 
Kamarina, his death at Megara, 130, 


498. 
Glaukos, play of Aischylus, 280, 522. 
Gorgias, pupil of Tisias, 330; his life, 
412, 413; lis relations to Plato, 413, 
4145 his writings and teaching, 414: 
bis personal character, 415,416; pupil 
of Korax, 549 ; pupil of Hmpedoklés, 











1. 

Gorges, 20 of Aristoments, 484. 

Gorerament, three forme of iu Pindar, 
537. 

Greater Greete, use of the name, 5, 6. 

Greece, its Greek life atronger than that 
of the colonies, 3, 4; in what sense 
declining in the sixth contury, 163, 
1645 feeling between Old Greece and 
the colonies, 178, 179. 

Grecks, thei: relation to barbarian 
‘neighbours, 4,5, 

Gregory, Saiat, of the Turnips, his 
chureh at Girgonti, 403. 

Grote, G., on ostraciinn, 3333 on Pha- 
lari, 458; on events after the death 
of Dérieus, 479; on the alliance of 
Persia and Carthage, 510; on the 
var of Segasta and Selizons, 551 
on the founiations of Ducetius, 504 : 
on Mergantia, 556; on the return of 
Ducetive, 567: 











Halikyai, enemy of Segesta, 330, 341 
its place in the Athenian inscription, 
554, 555- 
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Hamilkar, son of Hannon, force of the 
name, 184; his connexion with Syr- 
‘ute, 184; his landing st, Panormos, 
186; his agreement with the Seli- 
nuntines, 187; he defeass the Grocks 
in Himera, 189; story of his merifice, 
94, 5185 ole versony, 196-197 

Hares, brought into Sicilyby Anaxilss, 
488. 

Haverfield, F.,on Achradina, 444. 

Helen, her vengeanes on Stésichorce, 
152, 1535 her presence at Leuké, 152, 


509, 

Helen, daughter of Mikythos, 153. 

Hélianax, brother of Stdsishoros, 150, 

Hellas, Helene, use of the name, 180. 

Heldron, foundation and ste of, 17, 18; 
its road and bridge, 18. 

Heldros, river, 18; batile of, 115; 
mistakes about, 497. 

Hens, its relaiions to Syracuse and 
‘Kamarina, 36; confainded with 
Zina, 525. 

Hora, temple of, at Syracuse, 442. 

‘Hérakleia, to be founded ty Doriens at 

86; founded by Buryledn at 

‘Mina, 96 ; ite Inter history, 97, 

479-481} destroyed by Carthage, 98. 

eiidites Of Ponty Chandar, 

4535 is notice of Phalaris and the 
Bail, 461, 466. 

Hérakdés, legend of, at Eryx, 87; 
tald by Stésichoros, 161, 08, 5097 
by Tbykos, 155; his treatment by 

jpicharmos, 285. 

‘Héraklés Mantielos, temple of, st 
‘Messana, 485. 

Hort se rans o Kid Als, a, 
fermippos, ios, 398. 

Horodotan, his valde ‘or Sicilian 
history, 1, 1615 his description of the 
anny of Xeraes, 172; his account of 
the embassy to Geldn, 174-178, 478, 
515-8175 his uso of faoAwie snd 
‘Tip@ves, 434, 435} on yapdpo and 
wudddpiot, 437-430 on the events 
afer the death of Dorioas, 478, 4795 
482; on tho retirement of Miky- 
thos, 486, 544-5463 ox the rise of 
Gelén, 496, 4975 on Gelon's trost- 
ment of Kainarina and Megara, 497, 
498; on the relations tetween Car 
thage and Persia, 513; on thedate of 
the battle of Himera, s14, 515; on 
ite details, 518-520. 

‘Hésychivs of Milétos (Souilas), accepts 
tho letters of Phalaris, 459; on 
Btésichoros, 507. 

Hicks, E. L., quoted, 553. 

Wierd, aon of Dsinomends his tyranay 
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foretold, 123; governor of Gola 
under Gelén, 129; marries the 
daughter of ‘Anaxias, 211: suc 
ceeds Geltn, 214, 515; character of 
his reign, 232, 2333 his Hellenic 
championship, 233, 234; kow painted 
by Xenophon 234, 2355 his wives 
235, 529, 530, 833 ies, 236; 
Toe BBA other Pelyal 
236, 137, 525-528 ; his foreign policy 
compared with that of Gelén, 237; 
deferda the Sybariten agninst Kro- 
ton, i,; his war with Theron, 238, 
239, §29; delivers Lokroi ‘from 
Anaxilas, 240, 241, 375 his founda- 
tion of Hina, 242'245; called of 
Bina, 242-244; his treatment of 
Naxos avd Katané, 243 ; his alleged 
exclusion at Olympia, 246, 24 
‘Etrusean war, 248-250 ; his duliv 
‘ance at Kymé, 250; his helmet, 25: 
his colony at Pithéxouss, 251-252; 
his relations towards Rhégior, 255, 
256; hia relation to the games, 256; 
to posts and philosophers, i. : story of 
his sickness and change of tastes, 
2573 his bounty, 2583 his inter- 
courte with Simoridés, 262, 263; 
with Kenophonés, 165; with Dac- 
chylidés, i.; references to lim in 
Pindar, "366-276, 539, 5403 bie 
vietory st Thebes, 270, 537; his 
sickness commemorsted ‘by. Pindar, 
2734 Me hingaip, hh prin by 

as, 275 276, 539, 5405 hie re: 
ception of Mschyius 278 his alleged 
dealings with ‘Themistoklés, 287; 

chaps founder of the theatre st 
Syracuse, 288; his var with Thrasy- 
dator, 297; his policy towards Zanklé 
and Rhégion, 301; his death and 
honours st Atza, ib, his gifts ofared 
by his son, 303; bis altar, 310; his 
honours at New Aina, 322; his 
tomb at Katand destroyed, 323; his 
character by lian, 530; exaggerated 
picture of his oppremion, 542, 

Hierdn, King of Syracuse, his work in 
the theatre, 288. 

Himers, alleged tyramry of Phalaris at, 
66, 69; landing of the Carthaginiaus 
at, 1875 theirdouble camp, 188; first 
battle before, 189 ; Gelén's camp at, 
191; battleof, 192~200, 518-521; ame 
day’ as Salamis, 192, 513; temple of 
Poscidén at, 195; sharacter of tho 
battle, 198 ; compared with Salamis, 
200, 205 ; offerings to the gods st, 2. 
oppressive rule of Thrasydaios 
238; betrayed by Hieron to Theron, 
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239, 527; new settlement at, 240; 
restoration ofits commonwenlth, 290 5 
its nameand coinage, 300 ; tatile of, 
ite date, 514, 515; its details ex- 
emined, 518-521 ; commemorated by 





Hechylus, 522. 
Himeras, northern, Siésichoroe? acoomnt 
of, 151. 


Himeras, southern, victory of Theron 
at, 147; battle of Syracussna snd 
Aleragantines at, 383. 

Himilkén, 519. See Hamilkar. 

Hipparis, river, 29. 

‘Hippias of Elis, his presence in Sicly, 

9, 

Hippokraté, kinsman of Theron, rebels 
agsinst him, 147, 238, 529; alleged 
notices of, in Pinar, 273, 521. 

‘Hippokratts, tyrant of Gela, 104; his 
Ponio wax, 105; his conquests among 
the Grosk cities, 166; his action at 
Zanklé, 12-1145 his war with Syra- 
use, 116-119; he restores Kamarin 
119; his Sikel ware, 120, 121; his 
desth, 121; history of his sons, 12 
124; events at his accession, 496, 
4975 confused necounta of, 542. 

HippOnion, story of Gelén’s garden at, 

Hippys of Rhégion, date of, 162. 

Holm, Ay on the war of 454 2.0. 5525 
‘on the temples in Ortygia, 440-442 
on Achmdina, 446-448; on the cat 
‘of the battle of Himera, 478, 47 
15; onthe date of Empedokiés, 659. 

Hybls, Galeatic, stands aloof fom 
Ducetins, 265. 

Hybla, Hérainn, death of Hippokrstes 
at, 121. 

Hyptas, river at Akragas, 227. 

Hyrminog, river, 33 ; batile at, 37. 




















L 
Tamllichos, kis soooont of Phalai, 


Iams, prophetic family, 90. 
Tapygians, notices of, 253; thelr defeat 
of Tarantines and Rhegines, 254 

‘koa of ihégion, his protence in 
idly, 154; his death avenged by 
‘eranos, 155 ; his legenda of Héraklés 
and Ackilleus, i. ; his witness tothe 
mle of Oriysia, 504. 
Inéeon, settled na” Atha, 322. 
Ingulf, forgery of compared with that 
of Phalaris, 64, 468. 
Inykon, Hippias’ lecture at, 419. 
Toulla, birthplace of Simonidés, 258. 











218." 
Ixida, mention of by Pindar, 537. 


Ts 


Jusin, on events after the death of 
Dorleus, 482; on Darius’ embassy 10 
Carthage, 483. 

Jupiter Imperator, 442. 
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Kadmos of Kes, resigns the tyranny, 
Tio; settles at Zenklé, 111; bie 
mission to Delphi, 182, 183. 

Kalamis, artist employed by Deino- 
menés gon of Hieron, 552. 

Kab Akta, Tonisn settlement 
4%, 109, 110; ita sottiement by Duce- 
tius, 378-380; ita relation to the 
Sikel Movement, 380-381; ite later 
history, 384, 385. 

Kallas, Tamid prophet, 90. 

Koallipolis conquered by Hippokratés, 
126. 

Kalimashos, on Phslasis, 460, 

stos, on Pindar’s ode to Xen>- 

erige ly 

its foundation, 28 ia site, 











indar ond Claudian, 29; ite coins, 


‘walla, 32; its wood, 32, 3; 
fw vertitory, 333 8 depeniency of 
Syracuse, 34, 38; its revolt, 35; ite 
Sor wall Spreenie a derision 
36, 373 site ceded to Eippotratie, 
i195 he rebailde the town, 
stroyed by Gelén, 130, 4 
oration, 518 ; te new eilizens, 319 5 
oracle about, 440. 

Kapys, rebela “against Therdn, 147, 
238, 529 ; alleged references 10 him 
in Pindar, 272, 531. 

Kamenai, foundation of, 23; ite site 














‘ai Spaceaforno, 25; description of, 
35, 465 oomaplod by the Gamore, 
126. 





Kaiané, power of Chardndas at, 59, 61 ; 
‘no mention of, under Gelén, 137, 211, 
214; tomb of Stérichoros at,’ 150, 


Google 


INDEX, 


507, 508; restoration of, 323; ite 
coins, 

Kingship, survivals of in the Greek 
commonwealth, 9, 10, 432-435; 
dogimnings of in England, 10; its 
relation to tyranny, 53-55; question 
of in the care of Gelén, Hierdn, and 
Thérdn, 501, 503. 

Kinyps, settlement of Dorieus at, 85. 

Kleandros, his tyranny at Gela and 
death, 104; its date, 479; events 

ter his death, 497. 

Kleandros, son of Hippokraite, 172. 

Kleoments, preferred to Dériens, 84, 85. 

Kleophrén. See Loophron. 

Kohler, on the Athenian inscription, 
554 

‘Korar, bis oratory, 329, 339, 549 5 his 
politiesl position, ih. ;\ alleged refer- 
‘ences to him in Pindar, 531. 

Korkyra, compared with Kamarina, 353 
her joint mediation with Corinth, 
118, 

Ks, birthplace of Epicharmos, 283, 








3, 

_Kétttvo, invented in Sicily, 401. 

péryeras, word, 531. 

‘Krastos, alleged birthplace of Epichar- 
mos, 283, 543. 

‘Kraihis, batile of Sybaris snd Kroton 
by, 89, 90. 

Krotén, accounts ofits war with Sybaris, 

; Hierdn protects the Sybarites 

inst, 237. 526,527. 

KvAAtpo, use and meaning of the 
word, 437-430. 

‘Kydippé, wife of Anaxilas, 144. 

Kyllyrioi, their position at Syracuse, 








13. 

Kymé, ite greatness, 248; its haven, 
veg ‘tyranny Mi arisicitinss at 2495 
atiscked by the Btrusans, 250; 
Mvered by Hieron, @., 4935 Lmport- 
ance of the victory, 252. 

Kyréné, kings of, 432, 433; vassal of 

ersia, 513. 


L 


es of, 86. 
Jatomiai at Syracuse, 43, 44. 
Laws, their character in early times, 


59, 60. 
Lebnidas, his slleged relations with 
Sicily, 482, 483. 
Leontinol, tyrant 
ite war with 


Laios, 





of Panaition at, 56; 





tion, 437. 
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Lednymos of Kroton, legend uf, 152, 
153. 

Loophrén, ton of Anaxilas, his war 
with Lokroi, 240, 490; bis death, 
241; hia Olympic vetory, 491 

Ledprepés, father of Smonidés, 258. 

Louké, island of the heroes, 152. 

‘AavBatox, no such peoole, £51. 

Lilybaion, confused with Motya by 
Dioddres, 340, 550. 

Livy, his notice of Achredina, 445 ; 
of Pycha, 545. 

Lioyd, W. W., quotes, 492, 494, 534+ 
537, 542 

Lokroi, war of Anaxiias and Leophrén 
against, 490 ; story of the vaw, th; 
delivered by Hierén, 537. 

Lorenz, 0.,on Epicharmos, 542, $43. 

Lucanians, their advance against the 
Grecks, 6. 

Lucian, his discourses »n Phalaris, 471~ 





415. 
Lpkopirou, i seholaat on Phalars 


480,405. 
Lykortns, voto up the statue of Phor- 
mis, 135. 


M. 


Maktanros, alleged binthplics of Sti 
choros, 149. 

Maktorion, succession from Gela, ror. 
Mamerkos, brother of Stésichoros, 150. 
Mamertive wine, 400. 

Mamertinux Ste Mamerkos, 
Mamertium, town in Bruttiom, 507. 
Mantiklos, son of Aristomends, 484. 
Marcin, Gains, legend of, 221, 
Macealia, ite history, 5. 

Mazaks, laws of CharOndas sung at, 











434 

Mede, use of the name, 108. 

‘Medeis, her marriage wit Achillevs, 
155. 

pryaronddes, epithet of Syracuse, 139. 

Megara, Old, trial and execution of 

%, 2985 tomb of Em 





573 ite treatment by 
Gelon, 131, 132, 497-4995 presence 
Se et ap Hn 

Melanippos, story of, 72, 73. 

‘Melité, inscriptions frem, 560, 

Meltzer, O,on the embassy of Darius to 
Carthnge, 483; on the allisuoe of 
Persia ad Carthage, 10; on the 
battle of Himora, 521. 

Menez, See Menenun. 

Menznum, whether birthplace of 


vou, 11. 


Google 


Ducetius, 361 ; its position and re- 
mains, 362-364; compared with hix 
other foundations, 378, 380, 3855 ite 
relations to Meal and Neal, 363, 
wit 
Mévar, 563. 

Mesana, Messéné, name transferred to 
Zanklé, 115, 316, 317, 486, 487, 489 5 
ite coins, 48: 





‘Messapians, distinguished from the 


Tapygians, 253. 
‘Mereniaa wars, notice of, 84, 





Mezger, F., cae 271, 
4513 on Achratina, 451; on the 
‘odes to Chromios,492; on references 
in Pindar, 531. 
‘Mides of Akragas, his Olympic victory, 


26y. 
Mikythos, guardian of the sons of 
axilea, 24% 5 hia ale 
254; Iie foundation of Pyzous, 2. 
trial, gifts, and death, 201, 302 

tirement, 544-546 ; his staines, 

5453 his position, 545, 546. 

ilétos, fall of, 108. 

‘Milesians, share in the Samian expedi- 
tion to Bicily, 110. 

‘Mimes, 416. 

Mineo. "See Mensenum, 

foandation of Kuryledn at, 96 ; 

ite later history, 97. See Heraklsia. 

Minds, restoration of his bones, 296. 

clos, pagan and mediswal, 351, :61. 

Mitford, W.,on the acosesion of Gelém, 
499; 01 the alliance with Carthage, 
510; on the retura of Ducetiug, 367 ; 
natitre of his history, 568. 

‘Mommer, T., on the alliance of Persia 
and Carthage, 511. 

Morgavtis, taken by Ducelius, 365; 
called Greek, 566. 

Motra, its coins, 423 ; confounded with 
Lilybaion, 550; with Motyca, 552. 

Motrea, eonipunded with Mora, §52. 

Motyon, taken and lost by Duceiius, 




































369-373; ite name, 369. 
‘Movers, on’ AcdvPaior, 551- 
Mure, W., quoted, 509. 
‘Myletids, ‘sieir banishment, 24. 


N. 


Naxos corquared by Hippokraiés, 106. 
New, Sce Menenum. 
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Neaiton, its foundation, 17. 

‘Neanthés, his account of Epicharmos, 

wébenadnezsar, in Afticn and Spain, 
513. 

ee 
Hierdn, 286, 532. 

Ne ‘See Neaiton. 

‘Nikssippas, 536. 

Nikoklés, father-in-law of Hierin, 
235- 

‘Nikomachos, charioteer of Xenokratés, 


334 
‘Nisa, possible reference to, in Sapphd, 
place of Duse- 








149. 
‘Nomai, bettle st, 3715 

tivs! defeat, 563, £6; 
Noto, Old and New, 17. 





°. 
Onnis, river, 33. 
Olympia, gifts of Gelon at, 212. 
Olympieion a: Syracuse, 47 ; Hippo- 
Kratés’ treatment of, 117, 118, 
Orders, wi of, im atclitectare, 9, 


Oresicia of Hschylus, when acted, 





278. 

Oriygin, joined to the mainland by a 
mole, 739, 1405 practically the akro- 
polis of Syracuse, 140; ooctpied by 
Thrasyloulos, 305; by the mercen- 
aries, 312; temples om, 449-443 5 
called a peninsula, 505, 537. 

Ostrecisin, Athenian, its Teal nate, 
3345 333 

Ovid, his account of Sappho, 149. 


P. 
Prestum, See PoseidOnia. 
Palamuolo. See Akeai. 


Palica, foundation of Ducetius, 366— 
68 compared with his other founia- 
tion, 378; dentroyed by the Syra- 
cusans, 

pal Ghar rlation to. Dusetion, 264, 
566. 

Paitios of Leontine Sent recorded 
tyrant in Sicily, 563 bis trick for 
selzing the tyranny, 66 

Pantarés, his Olympic victory, 104. 

Pantheia, raised from the dead by En- 
pedoklés, 355, 561, 562. 

Parasite, character of 398. 

Parian Chronicle, oa te date of the 
Gumoroi, 435. 

Parmenidis, his relations to Empelo- 
ides, 561. 
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Pauaniat, his lations toEimpedokls, 

561. 

Pausanias, his notice of the expedition 
‘of Dorious, 88 j his confusion aa to 
‘the date of Anaxilas, 484, 485; the 
stery comos from Rhianoa, 484-488 5 
con Stésichoros, 507; quotes the 
Glaukos of Eschylus, 522: on the 
offerings of Mikythos, 545; on the 
offerings of Akragas, 551, 552, 5553 
his confusion of Motya and Motyca, 

52. 
Pellarches, Geldn's captain of archers, 








pel ‘agorss, tyrant of Selinous, 96. 
Peritlés, compared with Empedokiés, 


Petition, Perillo, artist of the brazen 
bull, 75, 464,465. 

Persia, advance of, in Asis, 108; use of 
‘the name, ib.; its alliance with Car- 

. $ ita interoonrse with, 

tho west, 1675 kings of, their policy, 
512, 

Preah war in Grose, its character, 
163. 

Persians, play of Epicharmos, 38: 

Persians of Aschylus acted at Syra- 

Porssnal | tyrants, 
Tos. 

Petaliam, its institution and working 
‘at Syracuse, 232-335. 

Petrin of Himera, bis name and philo- 
sophy, 159, 160. 

Pfals, M., on the alliance of Persia and 
Carthage, 510. 

Phaiax makes the drains at Akragas, 


2a. 
Phalarie, his tyrannyat Akragas, 64-77; 
‘his forged Jeter, 64, re 469 5 his 
bey Ince, 6 count of, 
3 his power, 66 68; ox: 
pally of his dominion, 69 ; his 
Sitan warfare, 69-70: his later repu- 
tation, 70; spologies for him, 71} 
Chariton and Melanippos, 72, 
733, compared with Dionysos, "74; 
hi bull, 74-77 461-466 hin over- 
throw, 77, 477 5 his death, 78 5 local 
importance of his story, 79; small 
rail knowledze of hin, 458; his date 
4593 his name, birthplace, and 
Parentage, 460, 461; other stories of, 
465, 407; extent of his dominions, 
tb.; no connexion with Himera, 
4055 motives for tho forgery of the 
Teiters, 469, 470; Lucisn's discourse 
om Apt 476: hie allga dealings 
with Pythagoras, 475, 476. 














‘service under 
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Phajllos, Syracusan admiral, hie banish- 
ment. 336. 

Pherenikos, horse of Hiern, 275. 

Philammtn, wrestles, 4 

Philemor, hls references to Sle 

Philip of Mavedonia compare 
‘Dneeting, 359-361. 

Philippos of Kroton, his story, death, 
‘and honoars, 88, 95. 
Philistos, his account of the war be- 
tween Syracuse and Kemarina, 36. 
Pheenieia, ite position under the Per- 
sian kings, 168; its mediation 
between Persia and Carthage, 169- 
512. 

Pheniclans, their position ai, 8 
uso, a1 thele repalan of Déeigns, 
92-95; theirimitation of Greek coin, 


> 399. 
with, 














423. 

Phoinix of Akragas, destroys the tomb 
of Simbnides, 264. 

Phormia of Mainalos, his removal to 
Syracuse, 133; his offerings, .; 
guardian of Gel6n’s son, 214. 

Phormos, comic poe’, 286. 

Photion, on the ettera of Phalaris, 





Pictures, 411. 

Pindar, his references to Sicilian history, 
1; his evidence for the brazen bull, 
75, 162, 461; his ode to Agésiag, 134, 
503; hisudes to Therdn, (47, 270-275} 
hig verses on the battle of Himera, 
206, 207 ; hisodes to Hiern, 233, 23 
242, 270-275, 536-542; his warnings 
to him, 248, 273-275) 539, 549 
his alleged enmity with ‘Bacchylidés, 
265; value and order of his odes, 
266246 ; his oarly odea, 268, 269: 
his odes to princes, 270; his visit 
t Sicily, 275, 538; his death, 277; 
Bis odo to Panuinis, 319, 320; Dis 
‘odes to Chromios, 491-405 ; his visite 
£5 him, 498; on the forefsshors of 
Hierdn, 527; character of his scho- 
Taste, 530; his euppesed relations 
to Bacobylidés, 530, 531; his ode 
and ekolion to Xenophén of Corinth, 
1532; his odos to Xenokeatés or Thra- 
‘yboulos, 532-5336 5 written after th 
fall of the Emmenids, 535; thei 
special tone, 536; his skolion to 
Thrasyboulos, ib. ; dates of his oes 
to Hicrbn, dhs their oligerchio ton 
5373 his use of kingly titles, 540, 





























Pitiekousa, settlements on, 257. 
Pitrakos, his power at Mitylinér 59, 


433 
Plaas, HL G., quoted, 481. 
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Plato, his relations to Gorgias, 413 5 his 
notice of Charindas, 452. 

Plebs. See Demos. 

‘Plutarch, on Ashrading, 445; on. the 
bull of Phalaris, 465; on Gelon’s 
treaty with Carthage, 523; on the 
temple of Démétar, 524 

Polemdn, on the temples in Ortyzia, 


441. 

Polichna at Syracuse, its fosition, 42, 
41) 49: 

Pallis, king of Syracuse, 8-10, 431-436; 
other persons of the nome, 436, 

Pollux, om Gamoroi, 437; on the tomb 
of Stésichoros, 507. 

Polysinos, his ‘secount of Geldn a: 

fagnen, 498; of hia riea to power, 

00; on the battle of Himera, 519. 

by os, on the bull of Phalaris, 462, 

435 on the embamy to Geld, 516} 

his neglect of early writers, §17. 

Polykleitoe, Ses Polylerit 

Palylatton bis account of Geli, 393. 

Polysélos, marries Damareta, 215, §25, 
537; hisposition, 215 ; Hierdn’s plot 
fgeinat him, 236, 237, 526-5295 
relations to Therdn, 238, 239; sup- 
pored references to, in Pindar, 271. 

Poseiddn, is temple at Himers, 105, 
321. 

Poseidénia becomes barbarian, 164. 

Praxitelés of Mantineia aud Kamarina, 
his Olympic vietory, 319. 

Prophecies, collections of, 86. 

Protagoras, his presence in Sicily, 419. 

Proxenos, his relations to Gorgias, 








A136 
Peaumis, his Olympic vietory and ode, 
31 
Patesii, See Dikaiarchia, 
Pyrrhos, dog of Geldn, 221. 
Pyehagorss, appears in the story of 
Ehalaris, 77, 472,478: legends of, in 
icily, 158, 6, 
charms, 283. 











it relation to Epi. 


R 


Ragusa, river. See Hyrminos. 

Ras Melkart. See Hérakleia. 

Rhogion, legislation of Chardndas at, 
GF} ite connerion with Zankle, 107 
its constitution, ro7, 489; tyranny 
of Anaxilas at, 107; ite defeat by the 
Tapygians, 254; ite relatious to 
Hieron, 256, 256. 

Rhetoric, beginnings of the art, 329. 

Bidtore, 415, 

Rhinnos, his prom on the Bfeceonian 
‘War, 484, 488. 
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Ritriscolaro, river, 

Rome, story of corn cont by Geld to, 
231. 

Rosoolini, not the site of Kaomenai, 


25. 





8. 


Sabyllos, kills Kleandros of Gela, 104. 
Sacrifices, human, at Carthage, 523. 
Sccrilege, punishment, of at Delphoi, 


473. 

Sagras, battle of, 152, 50). 

Salamis, battle of, on the same day as 
Himera, 192, 200, 205, 514. 

Salinas, A, on the battle and temple 
‘of Hirmera, 520, 521. 

Samos, Samians, tyranny of Aiakés at, 
108 ; migration from, to Sicily, 1105 
settlement at Zanklé, 111; treaty 
with Hippokratés, 113; turned out 
by Anaxilas, 115. 

Santa Croce, remains at, 33, 34. 

Senta Maria dei Greci, church of, at 
Gingenti, 146. 

Sappho, her visit to Sicily, 149, 437. 

Sardin‘a, proposed migration (0, 108. 

Schubring, J., on the tenples in Oriy- 
gia, 449-443; om Achradina, 445, 











Scipio Aimilianns, brings back the 
brazen ball, 462, 463. 
Scott, Sir W., quoted, 43}. 
pein are in Omg 
sta, helps in the repulse of Dorieus, 
eae ames pad by to Phlipos! 
95; asks help from Athens, 339; its 
ooihs, 422; ts relation to Carthage 
after the death of Doriens, 481, 4845 
ite relations to Selinoas, ‘s51 
embassy from, to Athens, 553 } 
memorative inscription, 
dlinoas, tyraany of Theron a, 8x; ite 
warfare with Phoenicians, 83; tyranny. 
of Peithagoras at, 96 ; its outpost of 
Minin, 96, 07: tyranny of Euryledn 
7 temple of Zens at, i. ; its rela- 
doar to Carthage, 08, 481, 4843 fs 
relations to Hamiikar, 187} the let- 
ters intercepted, 196; ‘te relations to 
Gelou,211; lsofteriugyior Vieworyorer 
an unnamed enemy, 330, $50, 551 5 
Empedoklée cleanses tho rivers, 353 } 
his worship there, 3545 its prosperity, 
4085 ite temples, 408410 5 ite 
sculptures, 409; discoveries on the 
wostern Kill, 41¢; its relation to 
Segesta, 551; ccmmenorative in- 
scription, 553, 655. 
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Senate, action of, at Syracuse, 38. 
Senato’ of o thousand, at Fthégion, 


ohh atl ee aoe its Greek 
, early prosperit ree! 
1, 2,6; Misi special advan- 

tages, 3; comparison with Italy, 5; 

forma of tyrsnny in, 55; Bev’ se. 

corded war between Greeks in, 56; 

its share in Greek poetry, 148 ; war 

fare in, compared with Old Greece, 

170, 171; local games in, 268: its 

inereased connexion with Old Greece, 

201; ite cities after the fall of the 

tyrunts, 315, 324-2 327, 3565 federal 

tendencies “in, 3167 " comparison 
with Ol Greece, 326; warfare 

38-342 5 ite prosperity 
two Ponie invasions, 

388-390; independence of its cities, 

3903, its cockery and luxury, 398” 

or its fish, 308-00 ; ite’ games, 

ots Dulldings, 0. | visitors to, 417— 
419; its increased dealings with Old 
Grecee, 427 ; vinilore from Old Greeor 
to its Toeal games, 531. 

Sikele, their pueition at Syracuse, 133 
their remains at Alrai, 21; con- 
trasted with American Indiane, 235 
allied with Kamarina against Syra 
cuse, 36 ; their remains on Achradina, 
46; wars of Hippokratés with, 120; 
their action in Greek affairs, 306, 
321; comparal with Locaniane,3g8; 
their union under Duoetinn, 361" 3685 
Sikel element in Kalé Akté, 380; 
their hellenization, 387, 388, 422- 
4245 their treatment in proverbs and 


ut Neuat, 563. 
on the batile, of 
‘Himera, 205, 206 ; hia dialogue with 
Hierdm, 235 | between 
‘TherOn’ and ‘Hierén, 138, 528; his 
birth-plece, 258; his poems on the 
enn man 3595 sore of 0; ik 
gift of memory, 261; his’ 9 
Sot; his ode to Anaziles, 262; his 
intercourse with Hieron, 262-264; 
iis burial and tomb at Akragas, 264: 
on Stésichoros, 509; poem on the 
Buryuelon, 585. 

Skopas, his dealings with Siménides, 
260) 261. 

Sayibta es of Kina a, 


Skythés of Zankle, called king, 9, 4343 
hie war wich ‘Anazilas, 107} his 
name, 109; he invites the Ionian 
to Sicily, sh; hia Sikel war, 111; 
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imprisoned by Hippokratés, 112; 
escapes to Darius, 114. 

Sophista, 415. 

Sophoklés, references to Sicily in, 











417. 
Saphrdn, his mimes, 416. 
Spaceaforna, site of Keamensi, 25. 
Spaniards, their valiant resistance at 
‘Himern, 198. 


Sparta refuses help to the Sikeliots, 99. 

Statues, 411. 

Stésichoros, his fable, 66, 508 ; called of 
Himera, 149, 506} his descent, 149 5 
intro name 49,1302 his brozhers, 
150, 507; his alleged relations to 
Phalaris, 150, 456; hisGéryontis, 151, 
5093 his legend’ of Héraklés, 151, 
152, 509; story of his blindness, 152~ 
154, 308; his tomb, 150, 507; his 
parable of the eagle, 154; proverbs 
About, 507, 508; Homer's soul passes 
into him, 500. 

Strato, his notice of Charondas, 454; 
on the founding of Rhégion, 489 ; on 
the bridge of Ortygis, 504, 5053 on 
the Glaukos of ABvchylus, 523. 

orparmyis abroxpirap, force of the title, 
131, 500, 502, 

Stubbs, W,, on miracles, 561 

Stymphalos, connexion of Agésias with, 
503. 

ovryxinros, 560. 

Suppliants, rights of, 374. 

‘Syagros, his embassy to Geldn, 173, 
1753 ‘name of, 517. 

Sybarie, posible birthplace of Charon- 
das, 61, 485; alleged share of Dérieus 
in ite overthrow, 89; its remnant de- 
fended by Hieron against Krotin, 
237; survival of kingship at, 435; 
action of Polyzslos a, 526. 527. 

Syracuse, her early and later import- 

of kingship at, 8— 

105 hor esrly political history, 13 145 

her settlements, 16; her territorial 

advance, 16-34; compared with 

Rome, 17; advance slong the eastern 

‘coast, '17, 18; advance to the south, 

19; her territory compared with At- 

tica, 28; ler relations towards Kama- 

rina, 34; war with Kamarina, 
her relations with Gels, 375 civil dies 
putes, 37-40 ; driving out of the Ga- 
morod, 39; first Syracasan democracy, 

49,1265 Lig oldest temples, 42-43, 47 3 

system ofoutpots, 42-48; no tyrants 

at, in early times, 49; war of Hi 
codes 
b- 


Keratés with, 116-118, 1575 
anita to Gelon, 127, 128; effeote of hin 





























Kamarina to Hippokratés, 119 
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posession, 128, 129; enlargement 
of, under Gelon, 138-143, 447, 4485 
taking in of the outposts, 138, 139 5 
the new agora, 140. 141; the water: 
works, 142 ; harbours snd docks, 143 ; 
her position and misaion under Gelén, 
1655 local games at, 268; burial of 
Epicharmos at, 283; date of the 
Uleatre, 2885" revolt of, ayainst 
‘Thmsyboatos, 305; the outer city 
occupied by ‘the citizens, 306 ; re- 
storation of the commonwealth, 309; 
itm deorees, i. ; exclusion of the now 
citizen, 310, 311; their resistance, 
3123 fortifieation of ‘Tycha, i, 
315; mew position of Syracuse, 314, 
3253273 Innd quostions st, 337” 
3295 growth of rhetoric at, 329; 
Attempts at tyranny at, 330-332 ; 
Ingtitution of petalistn, 3327335 3 its 
democracy compared with “Athens, 
3353 Btrascan wars, 136-238; help 
given to, by Empedoblés, 3543 war 
with Ducelius, 369-372 he takes 
refoge and is spared, 373-375; 
olations to Kalé Akt, 381; war 
and rivalry with Akragas, 382-384; 
Sikel war, 386, 387; ‘Syracusan 
ble: 397} sumptuary laws at, ib, 
1¢ Syracisan in Xenophon, 398; ita 
advance afier the fall of Ducetiue, 
ii nest, 425, 
threatens the Challidian towns, 
427; the temples in Ortygia, 440~ 
443; temples of Déméer and Perse 
phoné at, 524; Isthmian games at, 
532. 




















T. 


‘Taras, unsueceseful war with the Iapy- 
gians, 253, 254; changes in its con- 
stitution, 255; survival of kingship 
at, 435- 

Tauromenion, premature mention of, 
167. 

Tegea, death of Mikythos at, 302; his 
‘wiatues at, 545. 

‘Télemachos, overthrows the power of 
Phalaris, 78; his descent and pos 
tion at Akragas, 78, 79, 477. 

élinds, ie descend and posveseton of 
sacred things, 102; his mission to 
MaktOrion, 103 ; priesthood of him. 
velf and his descendanis, i. 

Tellis Ser Gellins. 

‘Télos, island, 102,103. 

Télys, various accounte of, 88, 89; 
his ‘position at Sybarie, 435. 

TemenitAs, quarter of Syrnctive, 43 
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‘Terillos, tyrant of Himers, 1445 driven 
‘out by ‘Thoria, 184; no: heard ofin 
the campaign, 185. 

Tentos, Sikan king, 60. 

‘Thebes, Hieron's victory at, 537. 

Themistoklés, bis alleged exclusion of 
Hieron at Olympia, 245, 247, 5375 
his alleged visit to Sicily, 287 

‘Theognis, his relations to Old and New 
‘Megara, 156, 1573 his poem on the 
deliverance of Syricuse 57. 

‘Theophrastos, or Charéndss, 453. 

‘Theokenos, favourite of Pindar, 27. 

Thermopylai, fight of, compared with 
Himera, 514. 

Therdn, tyrant of Akragas, 79, 144; 
his descent, 144 ; hin tse to power, 
145, 149; his character and govern- 
ment, 146-148; oles of Pindar to, 
147; drives out Térillos, 1845 00- 
couples Himora, 1875 sonds for help 
from Gelon, 189; his share in the 
tattle, 199; his works at Akragss, 
222-2323 compared with those of 
Gelon, 222; his war with Hierin, 
238, 2393; hie vengeance nt Hiner, 
239, 5275 his new settlement there, 
2405 hin relation to the games, 256 3 
his patronage of Siminidés, | 263 ; 
odes of Pindat to, 270-273 ; his desth 
and tomb, 295, 290; whether called 
king, 528, 529. 

‘Thérdn, tyrant of Selinous, 81, 82. 

‘Thestalos, name, 88. 

Thirlwall, C., on Ducetius, 564; on 
‘Morgantia, 566. 

‘Thourioi, Chardndas transferred to, 6t ; 
ite foundation, 427. 

Thrasyloulos, son of Deinomonts, his 
tyranny at Syracuse, 3043 revolt 
against him, 305; besieged by the 
citizens, 305-308 ; withdrawsto Lek 
0i, 308. 

Thrasyboulos, son of Kenokratés, Pin- 
dar's ode to, 298; hie relations to 
his father, 534; special tone of the 
oddea to him, 534-526. 

‘Thrasydaios, son of ‘Therén, his oppres- 
sion at Himera, 238, 526; his vyramsy 
at Akragas, 2965 
297 ; his overthrow and death at Old 
Megara, 297) 298. 

‘Thucydidés, his presence in Sicily, 419; 
om Syracusan topography, 447, 449, 
£04, 5473 onthe naming of Meceata, 
487; on the destruction of Kamarina, 
497; on the transplantation of thé 
‘Megarians, 499. 

‘Thymbris, Mount, wator brought from, 
to Syracuse, 142. 
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‘Timsios, his evidence for the brazen 
Dull, 74 76; 482, 4633 on Chromioa, 
493; on the rise of Gelén, 496; on 
the embassy to GelOn, 5171 on’ the 
baitle of Himera, 519-521; on the 
accession of Hierda, 523} on Hierdn 
ani Polyzélos, 528, 529; on Darius’ 
embassy to Carthage, 483; on Empe- 
Aoklés, §69, £61. 

Tisias, original name of Stésichoros, 
14§, 150. 

‘Tisiat, pupil of Korax, 330, 549; teacher 
of Gorgias, 412 ; alleged reference to 
hin in Pindas, 532. 

Torture, barbarian, 76, 77. 

‘Tranwplan‘ations of men, 130. 

‘Trapsni, changes in the cost at, 


‘Teinskia, saken by Syrecusane, 387. 

‘Triogos, senctuary at, r02. 

‘Trireme, house at Akragas, story of, 
39% 

‘Tychs, quarter of Syracuse, ita extent 
‘and fortifications, 306,'312, 313, 
314, 545-548; origin of the name, 


548. 

‘Tyndarién, his attempt at tyranny at 

‘Syraense, 330-332. 

my, commonly short-lived, £4, 
201; forms of in Sicily, 56; later 
forms of, 10.; effect cf’ he 
succession iz, 293, 2945 levelling 
effict of, 294, 325. 

Tyrait, force of the name, 50; its 
‘meaning under the Empire, 50, 51; 
ite relation to kingship, 51-5 
nature of their power, 52, 54; most 
‘common in cclonies, 55, 435; ai 
oni position of tyrants in S 
anlin Old Grecce, 104 ; their patron 
age of poets and philosophers, 257; 
areas of, 519. 

‘Teetués, John, scents the letters of 
‘Phalaris, 460; on the ball, 464. 
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Valerius Maximus, on the death of 
Charondas, 454; on that of Phalaris, 
47 


Vane, 413, 
Vassulage, eases of, 106. 

‘Venn, war of Phalaria with, 69. 
Villainage in the Greek colonies, 


13, 

‘Volsians, whether hired by Carthage, 
im. 

Fralcaniue collis at Agrigentum, 426, 
497. 





INDEX. 


x. 


Xenokraiés, brother of Therin, 147, 
1582 5 his victories in the games, 147, 
534; ode of Siménidés to, 264 ; odes 
of Pindar to, 268, 269, 273, 534-5363 
dead when the oles were written, 
535. 

Xenophanés of KolophOn, his visit to 
Sicily, 157 ; his experience of tyrants, 
458; ble intercourse with Hierén, 

iS 





‘Xenophda, his dialogue of Hierém, 235 ; 
his Symposium, 308. ys 

Xenophoa of Corinth, his victories in 
Sicily, 268, 

Xerxes, bis negotiations with Carthage, 
169; his march, 173, 
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Zaleukos, his date and laws, 60, 455. 

Zankle, ‘its relation to Hippokrates 
106; its connexion with Rhégion, 
107; its king Skythés, 107 ; seized 
by the Samians, 111; its army en- 
slaved by Hippokratée, £13; oc:upied 
by Anaxilas, 115; name changed to 
‘Meseana, ib, 316, 317 ; separated from 
Rhégion, 315; new citizens planted 
in its territory, 316, 

‘Zenon of Hyelé, connected with Pha- 
larie, 476. 477. 

Zens, his robe in the Syracusan Olym- 
picion, 118; his temple at Akragas, 
86, 67, 80, 80, 81, 403-406. 
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